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Introduction 


Marc Saperstein 


[ is difficult today to appreciate fully the achievement of Jacob Marcus’s 
source book, The Jew in the Medieval World, which remains the basis of this 
new anthology. First published in 1938, its enduring value is demonstrated 
by its frequent reprinting and continued use in college courses, and by its 
imitation forty years later in another highly successful collection, The Jew in 
the Modern World.‘ In specific areas, there are now more complete and use- 
ful collections, but none is comparable to Marcus's for a sweeping view, via 
primary sources, of Jewish historical experience from late antiquity through 
the early modern period — with introductions and annotations that make 
those sources accessible to the general reader. 

Knowing that Marcus subsequently established his reputation as the 
preeminent authority on American Jewish history, it is rather humbling to 
behold his mastery of the sources for the earlier periods. Compiling this book 
was not simply a matter of selecting readily available texts. The ninety-six 
units in the book contained selections from some 137 sources. Of these, 
fifty-eight texts were taken by Marcus from existing English translations. The 
other seventy-nine were translated by Marcus for his anthology: forty-seven 
from Hebrew, seventeen from German, six from Latin, five from French, 
two each from Yiddish and Italian.” While many of these texts have since 
been retranslated and are now accessible in more complete versions, others 
remained available in English only through Marcus’s book. We should also 
appreciate the enormous range of different kinds of documents — Jewish, 





» 


Paul R. Mendes-Flohr and Jehuda Reinharz, eds., The Jew in the Modern World: A Documen- 
tary History (NY: Oxford University Press, 1980). 

2 Based on “References to Sources” at the end of the book, two texts were translated by Mar- 
cus from other languages (71, Gliickel of Hameln, and 57, Rashi) even though there were 

English translations available. 
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Christian, and Muslim, legal, historiographical and literary, prescriptive and 
descriptive, official and popular® — that appear. 

Some of these were obvious choices: for example, the selections from 
the two treatises of Martin Luther, or from the Hebrew Crusade chronicles, 
none of which apparently was available in English at the time.* Others were 
unusual original selections, even stunning discoveries, perhaps used in the 
context of Jewish history for the first time and often cited from Marcus by 
subsequent historians.° They illuminated not only the central features but also 
the peripheries and diverse contours of the Jewish experience. Alongside the 
familiar giants — Saadia Gaon, Samuel ha-Nagid, Rashi, Maimonides, Isaac 
Luria, and the Ba’al Shem Tov - surprisingly unusual figures came to life: a 
Jewish beautician sharing her expertise on facial creams with the countess 
Catherine Sforza (87; this and subsequent chapter number references are to 
the present book); a hapless Jew conscripted into the Polish armed forces 
during the Tatar invasion who accidentally shoots a passerby during target 
practice (91); a feeble-minded Jew sentenced to be hanged bya French secular 
court in 1761 for the “sacrilege” of eating a consecrated wafer (42). 

In addition to the famous events — the Expulsion from Spain (29), the 
Cossack massacres (37), the Sabbatian messianic movement (96) — we 
encounter happenings previously known only to the specialist scholar: the 
conversion to Judaism of a prominent Frankish churchman from the imperial 
court of Charlemagne’s son (11); the visionary though abortive proposal to 
establish a Jewish university in sixteenth-century Mantua (84); the regu- 
lations of a Barber’s Guild in Cracow (53). Marcus's sources exposed us to 
an array of individuals and experiences far beyond the nineteenth-century 
model of Jewish life in the medieval world as a “history of suffering and 
spirit” (Leidens- und Geistesgeschichte), illuminating the ways Jews earned 





Note his express interest in a particular genre because it provides “insight into the mind of 
the average medieval man [and his] attitude to the Jew” (p. 159; page references to Marcus 
in the Introduction are to the 1999 Revised Edition, not to the current book.). 

A quotation from Luther’s earlier, more positive work and an extensive paraphrase of the 
negative material in the later work were accessible in translation in Graetz’s History of the 
Jews, 6 vols. (Philadelphia: JPS, 1894), 4:470, 548-51. 

Examples would be source 87, cited by Cecil Roth, The Jews in the Renaissance (Philadelphia: 
JPS, 1959), pp. 48-49, 343; source 93.1, for which Marcus’s selection is still the only portion 
of this memoir available in English (see Mark Cohen, preface to The Autobiography of a 
Seventeenth-Century Venetian Rabbi (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1988], p. xxii); 
and source 18, reprinted from Marcus in The Jew in the Modern World, ed. Paul Mendes-Flohr 
and Yehuda Reinharz, Second Edition (Oxford: Oxford University Press 1995), pp. 20-25. 
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their livelihoods, related to their spouses, tried to regulate their communal 
affairs, and interacted with their neighbors in more or less normal times. 

In 1998, three years after Marcus's death at age ninety-nine, HUC Press 
published the first Revised Version of The Jew in the Medieval World, in which 
my introduction highlighted the achievements noted above, but also pointed 
to some issues where decisions made by Marcus could be contested and 
modified. The only thing permitted for me to change at that time, however, 
were the bibliographical sections added at the end of each of the ninety-six 
chapters of the book. Since the original bibliographical entries had not been 
updated after the first 1938 publication, they failed to include the interven- 
ing sixty-year period that witnessed the flourishing of Jewish Studies and 
a profusion of academic investigation and publication. It was this readily 
remedied lacuna that prompted the 1999 revision. My decision then was to 
leave the original bibliographies intact, so one could see the state of the field 
in the late 1930s, and to supplement them with material from the following 
two generations. 

In the spring of 2014, the leadership of HUC Press approached me with 
a new proposal: a recasting of the book that would allow for significant new 
decisions to be made. The result is the current volume - largely based on 
and inspired by the original Marcus, but incorporating substantial changes 
sufficient to justify considering it a new book. The fundamental changes are 
outlined below. 


Purview 


This is perhaps the most important transformation. Marcus’s “medieval world” 
included material from the Islamic context as well as Christian Europe, along 
with several texts pertaining to the New World before his cut-off date of 1791. 
But the sources from the Islamic environment have long been superseded by 
Norman Stillman’s collection, The Jews of Arab Lands (JPS, 1979), as well as 
by more-focused source collections such as Leon Nemoy’s Karaite Antholo- 
gy (Yale University Press, 1952) and S.D. Goitein’s Letters of Medieval Jewish 
Traders (Princeton University Press, 1973). Furthermore, the two sections 
devoted to the American environment have been superseded by Marcus’s 
own subsequent work, especially The Jew in the American World: A Source 
Book (Wayne State University Press, 1996). 

Ihave therefore eliminated texts from the peripheries of Marcus’s concern 
in the original book and focused entirely on Christian Europe. The result is 
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especially noticeable with regard to the section on “Jewish Notables.” Of 
the fourteen figures included by Marcus, four of the first six, Saadia Gaon, 
Paltiel of Egypt, Samuel ha-Nagid, and Maimonides, along with Joseph Nasi, 
functioned in an Islamic environment, and have been removed. 

Anan ben David and the rise of Karaism in the Middle East have been 
eliminated, with the Karaite movement now represented by Isaac of Troki, 
who wrote in sixteenth-century Poland and Lithuania. Maimonides, whose 
entire life was spent in an Islamic environment, is presented here not in his 
own lifetime as a philosopher, legal scholar and community leader, but rather 
through the impact his writings had when they were translated into Hebrew 
and thereby became accessible to Jews in Christian Europe. Isaac Luria, the 
kabbalist, who also lived entirely in an Islamic environment, is not included; 
Shabbatai Zevi and the Sabbatian Movement are represented not through 
the messianic figure in his own Ottoman environment, but rather through 
contemporary accounts of the impact of his messianic claims in Hamburg 
and in Livorno. 

These changes have allowed for nine other “Jewish Notables” from Chris- 
tian Europe to be included: Shefatiah ben Amittai, Abraham ibn Ezra, Moses 
ben Nahman, Abraham Abulafia, Levi ben Gershom, Joseph ibn Shem Tov, 
Don Isaac Abravanel, Maharal of Prague, and Joseph SiS Oppenheimer. Al- 
together seventy-two new sources have been added to the original collection 
by Marcus, considerably more than the number eliminated because of the 
new parameters. 

In addition to the geographical purview, there is the chronological frame- 
work. In my 1999 introduction, I discussed the issue of “periodization,” 
including the underlying implications of Marcus’s decision that the Jewish 

“medieval world” began with the conversion of Constantine in 315 CE and 
concluded with the emancipation of French Jewry in 1791. Today I can find 
no justification for extending the term “medieval” to the year 1791 (actually 
the latest source in the original book was dated 1786). I have continued to 
use sources dating from the eighteenth century (and in one case, Shivhei ha- 
Besht, I have followed Marcus in using a source published in 1815 recounting 
events from a century earlier), but I have adopted the common terminology 
of contemporary historians of Europe, and the majority of Jewish historians 
as well, in referring to the years from 1500 to 1800 as “Early Modern” Chris- 
tian Europe. 
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Organization 


The organization of the material remains topical in its large divisions, and 
generally chronological within those divisions. But a significant change has 
been introduced. Marcus explained in his own introduction that the sources 
would be divided into three main sections: “The State and the Jew,” “The 
Church and the Jew,’ and “Jewry and the Individual Jew” — the last devoted 
to a study of “the Jew ‘at home.” That third section has four sub-categories: 

“Jewish Self-Government,” “Jewish Sects, Mystics, and Messiahs,’ “Jewish 
Notables,’ and “The Inner Life of the Jew.’ 

Marcus’s three major divisions seem to me more plausibly to suggest 
only two categories: the first on “External Relations,” with sub-categories 
of State and Church, and the second as Marcus constructed it. He himself 
noted that “the ‘separation’ of Church and State is bound to be arbitrary,” as 
religion and politics were deeply intermingled in the Middle Ages (xxviii).° 
His section on “the Church” was in my judgment especially problematic. 
This term implies an institutional structure, an organized body of believers. 
Some of the early documents in the current book (1, 2, 5-7 and part of 8, 
18, 20, 23, 28 and 31) belong under this heading, as they are texts produced 
by or reflecting the behavior of the institutional leadership of the Church: 
popes, councils, the Inquisition. Martin Luther’s writings (33) bring us into 
the domain of the Protestant Reformation; even if Luther held no official 
position, his role as religious leader is beyond question. The documents 
describing the massacres by Crusaders in 1096 (13) are more questionable 
as these massacres were not church-sponsored; they might be justified under 
this rubric because the First Crusade was called by the Pope (though there is 
no hint in his call of an anti-Jewish agenda, and bishops tried to protect the 
threatened Rhineland Jews). 

The documents describing the ritual murder accusations of 1144 and 
1171 (14-15), the riots in York of 1100 (17), and the Passau host desecration 
of 1478 (27), however, do not involve Christian leadership institutions at all. 
To subsume them under “The Church and the Jew” may give the erroneous 
impression that the Church endorsed such behavior on the part of Christians. 
Nor is it at all clear why the York massacre, where the chronicler highlights 





6 For the period of the High Middle Ages, compare the far more precise and nuanced clas- 
sification in Robert Chazan, Church, State and Jew in the Middle Ages (West Orange, NJ: 
Behrman House, 1980). 
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the economic motivation of the rioters, would belong in the section on the 
Church, while the “Massacre of the New Christians of Lisbon” (30), where 
the chronicler tells of a religious trigger and emphasizes the role of Domin- 
ican friars as instigators and “the rabble” as perpetrators, was placed in the 
section on the State. 

I have therefore combined the material in Marcus’s first two sections 
under the general category of “External Relations,’ encompassing State, 
Church, and Popular Interactions including the three anti-Jewish riots (17, 
30, 37) and other expressions of popular tension not sanctioned by official 
institutions or spokesmen for the Church or State. With occasional excep- 
tions (e.g., placing Source 31 on the Spanish Inquisition together with other 
Iberian texts, and before turning to Germany and Italy), the documents are 
presented in chronological order. 

The other major division deals with the internal dynamics of Jewish 
life. I have left Marcus’s sub-sections of “Jewish Self-Government,’ “Jewish 
Notables,” and “The Inner Life of the Jew” intact, but I have abandoned 
his sub-section entitled “Jewish Sects, Mystics, and Messiahs,” which he 
described as dealing with “the various schisms and heresies throughout the 
ages.’ This implies that there was a “normative” model of Jewish thought and 
behavior that included rabbinic scholarship and perhaps philosophy, with 
everything else falling under the rubric of schism or heresy. Without this 
change, it is difficult to see why Isaac Luria and the Ba’al Shem Toy, certainly 
as influential in their own domains as those included under “Notables,” were 
excluded from that category and labeled just “Mystics.” 

Placing Karaism and Hasidism in a category called “Jewish Sects” rather 
than in a more neutrally titled category such as “religious movements” re- 
flects the perspective of these groups’ opponents and risks giving a distorted 
picture.’ The implication that mysticism is a deviant, sectarian phenome- 
non — a legacy of nineteenth-century German Jewish scholarship — is no 





For a revealing example of Marcus’s outlook, see his introduction to the section on Kara- 
ism in the original book. After stating the Karaite understanding that “Anan [ben David] 

is thus not the founder of a heresy, but the last great Jewish reformer,’ he concludes with 
his editorial judgment: “This entire concept of Jewish history is, of course, false” (Revised 

Edition, p. 262). Also, David Alroy (Revised Edition, p. 278), and Shabbethai Zebi (Revised 

Edition, p. 295) are each labelled “False Messiah.” For my critique of such terminology as 

undermining the possibility of understanding the historical dynamics of movements that 
coalesced around such figures, see my Essential Papers on Messianic Movements and Person- 
alities (New York: NYU Press, 1992), pp. 4S. 
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longer accepted by the consensus of modern Jewish scholarship in the wake 
of Gershom Scholem’s life-long achievement. Marcus’s omission of classical 
(pre-Lurianic) Kabbalah and the almost complete neglect of German Pietism 
(Hasidut Ashkenaz) were lacunae that have been remedied by new texts in 
the current book, placed alongside rabbinic scholarship and philosophy as 
dynamic and legitimate expressions of Jewish commitment. 

Some of the decisions I have made in the organization of material may 
seem to be questionable. The 1786 ban on the “New Hasidim’” appears at the 
end of the section on “Jewish Notables” (55) in order to place it together with 
the material about the Ba’al Shem Tov and the Frankists, while the 1305 ban on 
the study of philosophical texts written by non-Jews is placed in the section 
on “Inner Life” within the context of responses to the works of Maimonides 
(80). Solomon Alami’s rebuke of Spanish Jewry (83) and Berechiah Berakh’s 
rebuke of Polish Jewry (95) are separated from the 1391 pogroms (26) and 
the Cossack massacres (37) that inspired these texts. Hasdai Crescas could 
easily have fit in the section on “Jewish Notables,” but I have placed him 
earlier because of his account of the riotous massacres of 1391 (26). All this is 
to emphasize that the documents should be analyzed in their own light, and 
connections should be made between texts in different sections of the book. 
The texts themselves are what is crucial: the organizational framework need 
not be considered decisive. 


Translation 


Since the sources of the original book included many existing translations in 
addition to translations made by Marcus, some of the translations use archaic 
language, especially in the rendering of biblical verses. I have used the new 
JPS translation as the basis of my translations, diverging only in cases where 
the context implies a different understanding of the original Hebrew. In a few 
cases of early translations, I have retained the unusual spelling of the original 
English rendering (e.g. 70: Spinoza, 1706). Occasionally I have modified 
Marcus’s translations to make them seem more natural to contemporary 
readers, as Marcus himself frequently did when using translations that were 
available in 1938. 
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Annotation 


Another significant change has been made in the annotation to the book. 
As I noted in my introduction to the Revised Edition, the technical format 
of Marcus’s annotation differs from contemporary conventions. As Marcus 
explained in his Preface, “Phrases or sentences in parentheses ( ) are by the 
original writer of the source; materials in square brackets [ ] are insertions 
by the editor. It is hoped that they will not prove disconcerting” (p. xxix). 
My own experience in teaching from this book has been that students often 
disregard this distinction, citing passages in square brackets as if they were 
an integral part of the source. The contemporary practice of relegating inter- 
pretive and explanatory comments to footnotes that I have used here — which 
for technical reasons was not feasible in the Revised Edition — should make 
this crucial distinction much clearer. 

I have kept most of the notes written by Marcus, occasionally adding or 
modifying them with my own comments. All of the notes to the new texts 
are mine. Occasionally very brief comments are inserted in square brack- 
ets within the texts to clarify the meaning of ambiguous words or phrases. 
Where biblical verses are cited, they are identified with parentheses within 
the English text, even though they were not usually identified in the original 
sources. 

I have used slightly modified versions of Marcus’s introductions to texts 
taken from the original, and written my own introductions to the new 
sources. 


Bibliographies 


Ihave followed the pattern of the original, including bibliographical sections 
at the end of each of the ninety-eight chapters of the book pertaining to the 
texts included in each unit.(A comprehensive bibliography of the original 
sources of the documents themselves appears at the back of the volume in 
the section titled “References to Sources.”) However, the original sections 
composed by Marcus (with material published only by 1938) have been 
abandoned, and the supplementary bibliographies of the 1999 Revised Edi- 
tion have been expanded with reference to publications from the fifteen-year 
period between 2000 and 2014. 

As the book is intended primarily for non-specialists, I have followed 
Marcus's practice and limited the selections to material available in English. 
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The reader should be aware that, in many cases, the number of references 
could be doubled or tripled by including Hebrew studies. Occasionally, if 
there is a compelling reason, an article in French has been listed. 

My categories are somewhat different from those in the original biblio- 
graphies. First, Ihave cited references in “Surveys,” primarily the multi-volume 
A Social and Religious History of the Jews by S.W. Baron (JPS and Columbia 
University Press, 1952-1983), the one-volume A History of the Jewish People 
(Harvard University Press, 1992), edited by Haim Hillel Ben-Sasson (who 
wrote the medieval section), Kenneth Stow’s Alienated Minority (Harvard 
University Press, 1992), and the Encyclopedia Judaica. 

Second is a selection on “Studies.” I have listed this material chronologi- 
cally rather than alphabetically or thematically, using the original publication 
date (even if the work first appeared in a different language or in a periodical); 
the original date is listed in square brackets at the end of the citation. Third 
are references to “Additional Source Materials” available in English. In some 
cases, I have listed “Historical Fiction,’ where the specific topic covered by 
the text is used as the setting for a work of belles lettres, in the thought that 
such works may be of interest to the reader whose purview goes beyond 
pure history. 

I would like to express my deep gratitude to those who have played a sig- 
nificant role in the conceptualization and implementation of this new work. 
Following his initial communication proposing the idea in December 2013, 
David H. Aaron, Director of HUC Press, has guided the project through its 
Board of Editorial Directors, reaching consensus on the significant transfor- 
mations I suggested. Angela Erisman, Managing Director of the Press, has 
supervised various issues including production schedule, co-ordination with 
the University of Pittsburgh Press, and communication with several publish- 
ers regarding permissions in cases where my own attempts at communication 
proved unsuccessful. Sonja Rethy, Managing Editor of the Press, has spent 
significant time and effort, with impressive patience and unending attention 
to detail, helping me to resolve the technical problems of stylistic consistency 
in a work which includes material produced by two author-editors (Jacob 
R. Marcus and myself) separated by some seventy-seven years (1938-2015), 
and texts published by dozens of different publishers. Carl Pace has been 
extremely helpful in coordinating the substantial original Index, published 
in 1938, with the abundant material I have added, and thereby producing a 
coherent Index for the new book. 

Iam grateful to many academic colleagues and academic presses that have 
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granted permission for me to publish texts not included in the original edition 
without charging fees, thereby making it possible to provide the texts to new 
generations of students at a reasonable cost. I would like to mention espe- 
cially Gary Zola, Director of the American Jewish Archives, for permission 
to use material from the 1999 Revised Edition, and Michael Meyer, previous 
Director of the HUC Press, for providing his own previously unpublished 
translation of sources pertaining to Jud Su8 Oppenheimer. 

Despite the substantial effort I have invested in this project and the signif- 
icant amount of new material, the foundation of this present book remains 
the spectacular 1938 creation of Jacob Rader Marcus. I am therefore honored 
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SECTION I 





External Relations 


The Council of Elvira 


ca. 300 


he Council of Elvira was probably the first national church council in 

Spain, and very probably one of the first in any land, to legislate concern- 
ing the Jews. It is obvious that at this council Christianity, not yet tolerated 
by the pagan Roman government, is on the defensive and afraid of Jewish 
religious influence. These decrees, originally in Latin, are important, not 
because of their immediate influence on the Christians, then a minority in 
Spain, but because they foreshadow the attitude of other later church councils 
toward the Jews. Elvira was near Granada in southern Spain. 


1.1 Legislation Concerning the Jews 


CANON 16. CHRISTIAN GIRLS MAY NOT BE MARRIED TO INFIDELS 


The daughters of Catholics shall not be given in marriage to heretics, unless 

these shall submit themselves to the Catholic church; the same is also de- 
creed of Jews, since there can be no communion of one that believeth with 

an infidel.’ And if parents transgress this command, they shall be excommu- 
nicated for five years. 


CANON 49. JEWS MAY NOT BLESS THE CROPS OF CHRISTIANS 


Landholders are to be admonished not to permit the fruits, which they re- 
ceive from God with the giving of thanks, to be blessed by the Jews, lest our 





1 Cf. 2 Cor. 6:15. “Heretics” were Christians who did not accept doctrines or follow practices 
deemed to be those of the Church; Jews could not be “heretics,” but were “infidels,” who — 
unlike the heretics — were tolerated subject to specific rules. 
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benediction be rendered invalid and unprofitable. If anyone shall venture to 
do so after this interdiction, let him be altogether ejected from the Church.” 


CANON 50. CONCERNING CHRISTIANS WHO EAT WITH JEWS 


If any person, whether clerical or one of the faithful, shall take food with the 
Jews, he is to abstain from our communion, in order to make him amend.* 


CANON 78. CONCERNING MARRIED CHRISTIAN MEN WHO HAVE RELATIONS 
WITH A JEWESS OR AN INFIDEL 


If anyone of the faithful, having a wife, shall commit adultery with a Jewess, 
or a pagan, he is to be cut off from our communion.* 


Bibliography 
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Dale, A.W. Winterslow, The Synod of Elvira and Christian Life in the Fourth Century, 
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Linder, Amnon, The Jews in the Legal Sources of the Early Middle Ages (Detroit: 
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regional councils. 





2 Some farmers evidently valued the blessing of the Jews more than that of their own Christian 
priests. 

3 The Christians probably feared that social relations with Jews would lead Christians to 
Judaism. 

4 For Latin texts and a new translation, see Linder, 482-84. 


Christian Leaders Object to the Sabbath 
and to the Jewish Dating of Easter 


ca. 189-ca. 381 


he first Christians were Jews and, naturally, observed the Sabbath and 

the Jewish holidays, including the Passover, which for them was the 
anniversary of the death and resurrection of Jesus. The first selection below 
describes the attempts — at first unsuccessful — to induce the Christians of 
Asia Minor during the second century to cease celebrating the holiday we now 
know as Easter on the same day as the Jewish Passover, namely, the fourteenth 
of Nisan. It is not improbable that one of the reasons for this prohibition was 
the desire to encourage a religious and social cleavage between Christians 
and Jews, out of fear of Jewish religious influence. This selection is taken 
from the Ecclesiastical History written in Greek about 324 by the scholarly 
Eusebius (d. ca. 340), Bishop of Caesarea in Palestine. This history is, on the 
whole, a reliable source. 

The second selection, taken from Eusebius’s Life of Constantine, written 
in Greek between 337 and 340, is an extract ofa letter on this problem of the 
paschal celebration written by Constantine the Great to the churches, after 
the first international Church Council, which had met at Nicaea in Asia Mi- 
nor in 325. By this time Christians in the Near East no longer observed the 
Passover on the same day as the Jews. They did, however, guide themselves 
by the Jewish calendar in that they observed Easter on the first Sunday after 
the beginning of the Jewish Passover. 

In general there was confusion among the Christians regarding the ob- 
servance of Easter. The Council of Nicaea decided, as the selection intimates, 
that the Christian Passover, that is, Easter, was to fall on a Sunday, and that it 
was not to coincide with the Jewish Passover or be determined in date by it. 
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This decision ultimately prevailed in the Roman Catholic world; today, 
Easter falls on the first Sunday which occurs after the first full moon after the 
twenty-first of March. 

Although the first Christians observed the Sabbath they also began at 
a very early date to worship on Sunday, the day on which, as they believed, 
Jesus rose from the dead. It was not until 321 that Constantine — the first em- 
peror to encourage Christianity — declared Sunday a legal holiday, at least for 
city-dwellers. Constantine was probably motivated by the desire not only to 
please his Christian followers, but also to give all the peoples of his empire, 
the pagans too, a fixed day of rest. This law of 321, however, did not specifically 
prohibit Christians from resting and worshipping on the Jewish Sabbath also, 
and we know that many did. At a council in Laodicea in Phrygia in Asia Minor, 
held sometime between 3.43 and 381, the Church made this further step by 
forbidding Christians to rest on the Sabbath and by ordering them to honor 
Sunday. It is, however, indicative of Jewish influence that this very Council 
of Laodicea did tolerate a special Christian religious service for the Sabbath. 
It was not until 789, in the days of Charlemagne, that the Christian Sunday 
actually took over the characteristics of the Jewish Sabbath completely and 
became not merely a day of worship but also a day of rest. 

The Latin Constantinian decree just described, selection three below, is 
found in the Justinian Code (3.12.3); the Laodicean decree, selection four, is 
found in the Greek canons of that church council. 


2.1 Easter and Passover Are Observed on the Same Day in 
Asia Minor, ca. 189' 


At that time [about 189] no small controversy arose because all the dioceses 
of Asia thought it right, as though by more ancient tradition, to observe for 
the feast of the Savior’s Passover the fourteenth day of the moon, on which 
the Jews had been commanded to kill the lamb. Thus it was necessary to finish 
the fast on that day, whatever day of the week it might be.” 

Yet it was not the custom to celebrate in this manner in the churches 





1 Reprinted by permission of the publishers and the Trustees of the Loeb Classical Library 
from Eusebius: The Ecclesiastical History, vol. 1, Loeb Classical Library, Volume 153, translated 
by Kirsopp Lake, pp. 503, 505. Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, Copyright © 1926 
by the President and Fellows of Harvard College. Loeb Classical Library® is a registered 
trademark of the President and Fellows of Harvard College. 

2 The Christians of Asia Minor would end their fast in memory of Jesus’s suffering on the 
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throughout the rest of the world, for from apostolic tradition they kept the 
custom which still exists that it is not right to finish the fast on any day save 
that of the resurrection of our Savior [Easter Sunday]. 

Many meetings and conferences with bishops were held on this point, 
and all unanimously formulated in their letters the doctrine of the church for 
those in every country that the mystery of the Lord’s resurrection from the 
dead [Easter] could be celebrated on no day save Sunday, and that on that 
day alone we should celebrate the end of the paschal fast.° 


2.2 The Council of Nicaea Changes the Date of Easter, 325 
Constantinus Augustus to the Churches.... 


At this meeting [at Nicaea] the question concerning the most holy day of 
Easter was discussed, and it was resolved by the united judgment of all 
present, that this feast ought to be kept by all and in every place on one and 
the same day [Sunday]. For what can be more becoming or honorable to us 
than that this feast, from which we date our hopes of immortality, should 
be observed unfailingly by all alike, according to one ascertained order and 
arrangement?* 

And first of all, it appeared an unworthy thing that in the celebration of 
this most holy feast we should follow the practice of the Jews, who have im- 
piously defiled their hands with enormous sin, and are, therefore, deservedly 
afflicted with blindness of soul. For we have it in our power, if we abandon 
their custom, to prolong the due observance of this ordinance to future ages, 
by a truer order, which we have preserved from the very day of the Passion 
until the present time.* 

Let us then have nothing in common with the detestable Jewish crowd; 
for we have received from our Savior a different way. A course at once legit- 


eve of the Jewish Passover. Then they would sit down to a seder recalling the last supper 
of Jesus. 

Nevertheless many Christians of Asia Minor still continued to observe Easter on the same 
day as Passover. 

The resurrection of Jesus confirms the Christians in their expectation of immortality. 

Le., ever since the day of the Passion, or suffering of Jesus, the Christians had a traditional 
date for Easter independent of the Jewish dating of Passover. This contention of the Council 
of Nicaea is very probably incorrect. It is far more probable that the early Christians deter- 
mined their date for the celebration of the resurrection of Jesus by the date of the Jewish 
Passover. 
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imate and honorable lies open to our most holy religion. Beloved brethren, 
let us with one consent adopt this course, and withdraw ourselves from all 
participation in their baseness. For their boast is indeed absurd: that it is not 
in our power without instruction from them to observe these things... 

In fine, that I may express my meaning in as few words as possible, it has 
been determined by the common judgment of all that the most holy feast 
of Easter should be kept on one and the same day [Sunday]. For on the one 
hand a discrepancy of opinion on so sacred a question is unbecoming, and 
on the other it is surely best to act on a decision which is free from strange 
folly and error.... 

God preserve you, beloved brethren! 


2.3 Constantine Declares Sunday a Legal Holiday, March 7, 321 


CONCERNING HOLIDAYS 


All judges and common people of the city and workers in all the crafts are 
to rest on the holy Sunday. Those who live in the country, however, shall 
take care of the cultivation of the fields freely and without restraint, since it 
frequently happens that the work on the grain in the furrows and the vines 
in the ditches cannot well be put off to another day, lest the benefit granted 
by a divine Providence be lost in an inopportune moment. 


2.4 The Council of Laodicea Forbids Christians to Observe the 
Sabbath, between 343 and 381 


CANON 29 


The Christians must not judaize® and sit idle on the Sabbath, but ought to 
work on that day. They must honor the Lord’s Day [Sunday] in whatever way 
they can by resting, inasmuch as they are Christians. But if they persist in 
being Jews they ought to be anathema to Christ.” 





To “judaize” meant for a Christian to observe a distinctively Jewish practice or profess 
a Jewish belief. This became a category of heresy for Christians, for which there was no 
toleration, as there was for Jews observing the same practices. 

Cf. Linder, The Jews in the Legal Sources of the Early Middle Ages (Detroit: Wayne State, 1997), 
Pp. 190-91. 
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Jews and the Later Roman Law 
329-553 


new era for the Jews begins with the advent to power of Constantine the 
Great (306-337). Following his conversion to Christianity, he was the 
first Roman emperor to issue laws which limited the rights of Jews as citizens 
of the Roman Empire, a privilege conferred upon them by Caracalla in the 
year 111. As Christianity grew in power in the Roman Empire it influenced 
the emperors to limit further the civil and political rights of the Jews. Most 
of the imperial laws that deal with the Jews since the days of Constantine are 
found in the Latin Codex Theodosianus (438) and in the Latin and Greek code 
of Justinian (534.). Both of these monumental works are therefore important, 
for they enable us to trace the history of the progressive deterioration of 
Jewish rights. 

The real significance of Roman law for the Jew and Jewish history is that 
it exerted a profound influence on subsequent Christian and even Muslem 
legislation. The second-class status of the Jew, as crystallized in the Justinian 
Code, was thus entrenched in the medieval world, and under the influence of 
the Church the disabilities imposed received religious sanction and relegated 
Jews to even lower levels. 

In the first selection — laws of Constantine the Great — Judaism is denied 
the opportunity of remaining a missionary religion because of the prohibi- 
tion to make proselytes. From this time and throughout the Middle Ages, it 
became a civil crime for Jews living in a Christian realm to accept Christians 
as converts.’ 





1 In response to this legal change, some rabbinic authorities began to speak of proselytes as 
a problem, and to assert that Judaism is NOT a missionary religion. 
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The laws of Constantius (337-361), the second selection, forbid inter- 
marriage between Jewish men and Christian women. A generation later, in 
388, all marriages between Jews and Christians were prohibited. Constantius 
also did away with the right of Jews to possess slaves. This prohibition to 
trade in and to keep slaves at a time when slave labor was common was not 
merely an attempt to arrest conversion by pagan slaves to Judaism; it was also 
a blow at the economic life of the Jew, placing Jews at a disadvantage with 
their Christian competitors, to whom this economic privilege was assured. 

The third selection, a law of Theodosius 11 (408-450), prohibits Jews 
from holding any advantageous office of honor in the Roman state. They 
were compelled, however, to assume those public offices that entailed huge 
financial losses and almost certain ruin, and they were not even granted the 
hope of an ultimate exemption. This Novella (New Law) 3 of Theodosius 11 
also makes a direct attack on the Jewish religion by reenacting a law which 
forbade the building of new synagogues. This prohibition was known a 
generation earlier. It was reenacted now, probably to pacify the Christians 
in the Eastern Empire in their desire to crush the religious spirit of Jews who 
were massing at Jerusalem and looking forward to the coming of a messianic 
redeemer, following permission granted by the Empress Eudocia for Jews to 
pray again at the walls of the Temple.” This disability, later taken over by some 
Muslem states, was re-enunciated by the Church, which sought to arrest the 
growth of Judaism, its old rival. 

A Latin law of Justinian (517-565), the fourth selection, prohibits Jews 
from bearing witness in court against an orthodox Christian. Thus, as early 
as the sixth century, the Jews were already laboring under social, economic, 
civil, political, and religious disabilities. This discriminatory legislation, 
however, provided the ground-rules for a policy of toleration regarding Jews 
who continued to observe their religion, along guidelines formulated by St. 
Augustine (Chapter 6). By contrast, there was no toleration for pagans, whose 
temples were widely destroyed, and no toleration for Christians deemed to 
be “heretics.” 

Selection five, Justinian’s Novella 146, is a fascinating text exemplifying 
the Emperor functioning as a final authority for internal Jewish disputes, 
in this case whether readings from the Torah in synagogue worship should 
be restricted to Hebrew in places where most of the congregation did not 





See on this Letters of Jews Through the Ages, ed. Franz Kobler (New York: East and West 
Library, 1978), 1:65—-66. 
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understand it. Justinian insists that Jews whose language is Greek or Latin 
should also be able to understand scriptural readings, and praises the Septu- 
agint translation. At the same time he criticizes Jewish commentators who 
distort the meaning of the text (apparently referring to rabbinic Midrash), 
and prohibits the Mishnah as a human invention with no divine inspiration. 


3.1 Laws of Constantine the Great, October 18, 329.° 


CONCERNING JEWS, HEAVEN-WORSHIPPERS* AND SAMARITANS 


We wish to make it known to the Jews and their elders and their patriarchs that 
if, after the enactment of this law, anyone of them dares to attack with stones 
or some other manifestation of anger another who has fled their dangerous 
sect and attached himself to the worship of God [Christianity], he must 
speedily be given to the flames and burnt together with all his accomplices. 
Moreover, if anyone of the population should join their abominable sect and 
attend their meetings, he will bear with them the deserved punishments. 


3.2 Laws of Constantius,° August 3, 339. 


CONCERNING JEWS, HEAVEN-WORSHIPPERS, AND SAMARITANS 


This pertains to women, who live in our weaving factories and whom Jews, 
in their foulness, take in marriage.° It is decreed that these women are to be 
restored to the weaving factories. This prohibition [of intermarriage] is to 
be preserved for the future lest the Jews induce Christian women to share 
their shameful lives. If they do this they [the Jewish husbands] will subject 
themselves to a sentence of death. 





Marcus, following the modern editors of the Codex Theodosianus (16:8:1), gave the date as 
315, and indeed he used that date in the subtitle as the beginning of the medieval period. For 
a discussion leading to the conclusion that the correct date is 329, see Linder [Bibliography], 
124-25. 

“Heaven-worshippers” or “God-fearers” (Latin: caelicolae; Greek: theosebeis; Hebrew: 
yirei-shamayim) were a sect of pagans who revered the Jewish God. See Martin Goodman, 
Judaism in the Roman World: Collected Essays (Leiden: Brill, 2007), 248, especially n. 79. 
According to Linder [Bibliography], 144-46, this law was issued by Constantine 11, while 
the following one was issued by Constantius. 

The Latin word consortium can mean both “marriage” and “fellowship” and is used in both 
senses in imperial legislation. Linder translates it here in the broader context (148 and 150 
n. 9), perhaps because Jewish leaders would also have condemned “intermarriage,” and 
converting such women to Judaism was already prohibited as a capital crime. 
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AJEW SHALL NOT POSSESS A CHRISTIAN SLAVE 


If anyone among the Jews has purchased a slave of another sect or nation, that 
slave shall at once be appropriated for the imperial treasury. 

If, indeed, he shall have circumcised the slave whom he has purchased, 
he will not only be fined for the damage done to that slave but he will also 
receive capital punishment.’ 

If, indeed, a Jew does not hesitate to purchase slaves — those who are 
members of the faith that is worthy of respect [Christianity] — then all these 
slaves who are found in his possession shall at once be removed. No delay 
shall be occasioned, but he is to be deprived of the possession of those men 
who are Christians. 


3.3 A Law of Theodosius u1, January 31, 438, Novella 3. 


CONCERNING JEWS, SAMARITANS, HERETICS, AND PAGANS 


Wherefore, although according to an old saying “no cure is to be applied 
in desperate sicknesses,’® nevertheless, in order that these dangerous sects 
which are unmindful of our times may not spread in our lifetime the more 
freely, in indiscriminate disorder as it were, we ordain by this law to be valid 
for all time: 

No Jew — or no Samaritan who subscribes to neither [the Jewish nor 
the Christian] religion — shall obtain offices and dignities; to none shall the 
administration of city service be permitted; nor shall anyone exercise the 
office of a defender [that is, overseer] of the city. Indeed, we believe it sinful 
that the enemies of the heavenly majesty and of the Roman laws should 
become the executors of our laws — the administration of which they have 
slyly obtained — and that they, fortified by the authority of the acquired rank, 
should have the power to judge or decide as they wish against Christians, yes, 
frequently even over bishops of our holy religion themselves, and thus, as it 
were, insult our faith. 

Moreover, for the same reason, we forbid that any synagogue shall rise as 
a new building. However, the propping up of old synagogues which are now 





Talmudic law actually required Jews to circumcise male slaves who were purchased, or who 
were born to female slaves in their homes (b. Shabbat 13sb). 

Attributed to the Greek Hippocrates, the “father” of medicine. 

This prohibition was consistent with a policy of toleration for the status quo, prohibiting 
expansion through the building of new synagogues, as well as through accepting new pros- 
elytes. 
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threatened with imminent ruin is permitted. To these things we add that he 
who misleads a slave or a freeman against his will or by punishable advice, 
from the service of the Christian religion to that of an abominable sect and 
ritual, is to be punished by loss of property and life. 

Whoever shall build a [new] synagogue must realize that he has worked 
to the advantage of the Catholic Church [which will confiscate the building]; 
whoever has already secured the badge of office shall not hold the dignities 
he has acquired. On the contrary, he who worms himself into office must 
remain, as before, in the lowest rank even though he will have already earned 
an honorary office. And as for him who begins the building of a synagogue 
not for the purpose of repairing it, he shall be punished by a fine of fifty gold 
pounds for his daring. Moreover, if he will have prevailed with his evil teach- 
ing over the faith of another, he shall see his wealth confiscated and himself 
soon subjected to a death sentence. 

Since it behooves the imperial majesty to consider everything with such 
foresight that the general welfare does not suffer in the least, we ordain that 
the tax-paying officeholders of all towns as well as the provincial civil ser- 
vants — who are obligated to employ their wealth and to make public gifts 
as part of their burdensome and diverse official and military duties — shall 
remain in their own classes, no matter what sect they belong to. Let it not 
appear as if we have accorded the benefit of exemption to those men, de- 
testable in their insolent maneuvering, whom we wish to condemn by the 
authority of this law.'® 

This further limitation is to be observed, namely, that these public servants 
from these above-mentioned sects shall never, as far as private affairs are con- 
cerned, carry out judicial sentences, nor be wardens of the jail. This is done in 
order that Christians, as it sometimes happens, may not be hidden away and 
suffer a double imprisonment through the hatred of the guards. Furthermore, 
it may be doubted that they have been justly imprisoned. 


3.4 .A Law of Justinian, July 28, 531. 
CONCERNING HERETICS, MANICHAEANS AND SAMARITANS 


Since many judges, in deciding cases, have addressed us in need of our de- 
cision, asking that they be informed what ought to be done with witnesses 
who are heretics, whether their testimony ought to be received or rejected, we 





10 Jews have to accept financially ruinous public offices without hope of exemption. 
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therefore ordain that no heretic, nor even they who cherish the Jewish super- 
stition, may offer testimony against orthodox Christians who are engaged in 
litigation, whether one or the other of the parties is an orthodox Christian." 


3.5 A Law of Justinian, February 8, 553 (Novella 146). 


PERMISSION TO USE ALL LANGUAGES IN THE SYNAGOGUE, AND PROHIBI- 
TION...OF THE MISHNAH 


Preface 


Necessity dictates that when the Hebrews listen to their sacred texts they 
should not confine themselves to the meaning of the letter, but should also 
devote their attention to those sacred prophecies which are hidden from 
them, and which announce the mighty Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. And 
though, by surrendering themselves to senseless interpretations, they still err 
from the true doctrine, yet, learning that they disagree among themselves, we 
have not permitted this disagreement to continue without a ruling on our 
part. From their own complaints which have been brought to us, we have 
understood that some speak only Hebrew, and wish to use it for the sacred 
books, and others think that a Greek translation should be added, and that 
they have been disputing about this for a long time. Being apprised of the 
matter at issue, we give judgment in favour of those who wish to use Greek 
also for the reading of the Sacred Scriptures, or any other tongue which in 
any district allows the hearers better to understand the text. 


Chapter 1 


We therefore sanction that, wherever there is a Hebrew congregation, those 
who wish it may, in their synagogues, read the sacred books to those who are 
present in Greek, or even Latin, or any other tongue, ...so that all present may 
understand, and live and act according to what they hear. Thus there shall 
be no opportunity for their interpreters, who make use only of the Hebrew, 
to corrupt it in any way they like, since the ignorance of the public conceals 
their depravity. We make this proviso that those who use Greek shall use 
the text of the Septuagint, which is the most accurate translation, and the 
one most highly approved, since it happened that the translators, divided 





But a Jew may offer testimony on behalf of an orthodox Christian against someone who is 
not orthodox. Note in this law the clear implication that Jews are of a higher legal status 
than heretics (no heretic, nor even a Jew, may testify). 
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into two groups, and working in different places, all produced exactly the 
same text.'”... This therefore they shall primarily use, but that we may not 
seem to be forbidding all other texts we allow also the use of the translation 
of Aquila, though he was not of their people, and his translation differs not 
slightly from that of the Septuagint. 

But the Mishnah, or as they call it the Second Tradition, we prohibit 
entirely. For it is not part of the Sacred Scriptures, nor is it handed down by 
divine inspiration through the prophets, but it is the handiwork of human 
beings, speaking only of earthly things, and having nothing of the divine in it. 
Let them read the holy words themselves, rejecting the commentaries, and 
not concealing what is said in the sacred writings, and disregarding the vain 
writings which do not form a part of them, which have been devised by them 
themselves for the destruction of the simple-minded. 


Chapter 2 


If any among them seek to introduce impious vanities, denying the resur- 
rection or the last judgment, or the work of God, or that angels are part of 
creation, we require them everywhere to be expelled forthwith, so that no 
backslider raise his impious voice to contradict God’s evident purpose. Those 
who utter such sentiments shall be put to death, and thereby the Jewish peo- 
ple shall be purged of the errors which they introduced. 


Chapter 3 


We pray that when they hear the reading of the Sacred Scriptures in one 
language or another, they may guard themselves against the depravity of the 
interpreters, and, not clinging to the literal words, come to the point of the 
matter, and perceive their diviner meaning, so that they may start afresh to 
learn the better way, and may cease to stray vainly, and to err in that which is 
most essential, we mean hope in God. 


This appears to be a more moderate version of a tradition found in Babylonian Talmud 
Megillah 9a—b that the seventy-two translators selected by King Ptolemy to render the 
Hebrew Pentateuch in Greek worked in separate rooms, but each produced an identical 
Greek text. 
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Julian and the Jews 
361-363 


hristianity was for the first time tolerated by the Roman Emperors in 

311. The only serious attempt made to hinder its progress after this time 
was by the Emperor Julian (361-363) who had left the Christian fold. Al- 
though apparently in favor of freedom of religion, he was in reality unjust to 
the Christians but rather partial to the Jews. In a famous Greek letter to the 
Jews (selection 1 below), he abolished the special taxes paid to the Roman 
government and sought also to stop the payment of a tax paid by Jews for 
the support of the Jewish patriarchate in Palestine. In this same letter he also 
encouraged the rebuilding of Jerusalem and, we may assume, of the Jewish 
Temple. Had this attempt been successful it would have meant the reestab- 
lishment of the Jewish state with its sacrifices, priests, and more important, 
its Sanhedrin, or Senate. 

The second selection describes the work of the actual building of the 
Temple. It is very probable that it was not so much an earthquake, as Church 
historians say, but the death of Julian in 363 and the coming into power again 
ofa Christian emperor that finally put an end to this project. (Some modern 
historians believe — without sufficient ground, in our opinion — that the 
work on the Temple was never even begun, and look upon the account as a 
fable.) The story of this attempted rebuilding of the Temple is found in the 
Ecclesiastical History written in Greek by Salamanius Hermias Sozomenus 
about 443-450. Sozomen was a native Palestinian and claimed to have his 
knowledge from eye-witnesses. He was a conservative Christian without 
sympathy for the Jews or for Julian. 
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4.1 Julian Proposes to Rebuild Jerusalem, 362-363" 


TO THE COMMUNITY OF THE JEWS 


In times past, by far the most burdensome thing in the yoke of your slavery 
has been the fact that you were subjected to unauthorized ordinances and 
had to contribute an untold amount of money to the accounts of the treasury.” 
Of this I used to see many instances with my own eyes, and I have learned 
of more, by finding the records which are preserved against you. Moreover, 
when a tax was about to be levied on you again I prevented it, and compelled 
the impiety of such obloquy to cease here; and I threw into the fire the records 
against you that were stored in my desks; so that it is no longer possible for 
anyone to aim at you such a reproach of impiety. My brother [cousin] Con- 
stantius of honored memory [337-361] was not so much responsible for these 
wrongs of yours as were the men who used to frequent his table, barbarians 
in mind, godless in soul. These I seized with my own hands and put them 
to death by thrusting them into the pit, that not even any memory of their 
destruction might still linger amongst us. And since I wish that you should 
prosper yet more, I have admonished my brother Iulus [Hillel 11, d. 365], 
your most venerable patriarch, that the levy which is said to exist among 
you should be prohibited,* and that no one is any longer to have the power 
to oppress the masses of your people by such exactions; so that everywhere, 
during my reign, you may have security of mind, and in the enjoyment of 
peace may offer more fervid prayers for my reign to the Most High God, 
the Creator, who has deigned to crown me with his own immaculate right 
hand. For it is natural that men who are distracted by any anxiety should be 
hampered in spirit, and should not have so much confidence in raising their 
hands to pray; but that those who are in all respects free from care should 
rejoice with their whole hearts and offer their suppliant prayers on behalf of 
my imperial office to Mighty God, even to him who is able to direct my reign 





Reprinted by permission of the publishers and the Trustees of the Loeb Classical Library 
from Julian, vol. 111, Loeb Classical Library Volume 157, translated by Wilmer Cave Wright, 
PP. 177, 179, 181. Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, Copyright © 1923 by the Pres- 
ident and Fellows of Harvard College. Loeb Classical Library® is a registered trademark of 
the President and Fellows of Harvard College. 

Ever since Vespasian, ca. 72 CE, the Jews had been paying the Romans special Jewish taxes, 
like the fiscus Judaicus. 

The levy mentioned here refers to the taxes paid by world Jewry for support of the Palestinian 
patriarchate. 
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to the noblest ends, according to my purpose. This you ought to do, in order 
that, when I have successfully concluded the war with Persia, I may rebuild 
by my own efforts the sacred city of Jerusalem, which for so many years you 
have longed to see inhabited, and may bring settlers there, and, together with 
you, may glorify the Most High God therein.* 


4.2 Sozomen on the Failure to Rebuild the Temple, 363 


Though the emperor hated and oppressed the Christians, he manifested be- 
nevolence and humanity towards the Jews. He wrote to the Jewish patriarchs 
and leaders, as well as to the people, requesting them to pray for him, and 
for the prosperity of the empire. In taking this step he was not actuated, lam 
convinced, by any respect for their religion; for he was aware that it is, so to 
speak, the mother of the Christian religion, and he knew that both religions 
rest upon the authority of the [biblical] patriarchs and the prophets; rather, 
he thought to grieve the Christians by favoring the Jews, who are their most 
inveterate enemies. But perhaps he also calculated upon persuading the Jews 
to embrace paganism and sacrifices; for they were only acquainted with the 
mere letter of Scripture, and could not, like the Christians and a few of the 
wisest among the Hebrews, discern the hidden meaning.° 

Events proved that this was his real motive; for he sent for some of the 
chiefs of the race and exhorted them to return to the observance of the laws 
of Moses and the customs of their fathers. On their replying that because the 
Temple in Jerusalem had been destroyed, it was neither lawful nor ancestral 
to do this in another place than the metropolis out of which they had been 
cast, he gave them public money, commanded them to rebuild the Temple, 
and to practice the cult similar to that of their ancestors, by sacrificing after 
the ancient way.° The Jews entered upon the undertaking, without reflecting 
that, according to the prediction of the holy prophets, it could not be ac- 
complished.’ They sought for the most skillful artisans, collected materials, 
cleared the ground, and entered so earnestly upon the task, that even the 





4 Jerusalem had been closed to Jewish inhabitants since Hadrian, 135 CE. 
The allegorical meaning, through which the Christians could prove the validity of Christi- 
anity from the Old Testament. 


wn 


6 Sacrifice was permitted by Jewish law only in the Temple in Jerusalem. Note the veneration 
of antiquity and ancient practices underlying this text. 

7 The Christian writer apparently believed that according to the prophets the restoration of 
Jews to Jerusalem could not occur before the advent of the messiah through the Second 
Coming of Jesus. 
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women carried heaps of earth, and brought their necklaces and other female 
ornaments towards defraying the expense. 

The emperor, the other pagans, and all the Jews regarded every other 
undertaking as secondary in importance to this. Although the pagans were 
not well-disposed towards the Jews, yet they assisted them in this enterprise, 
because they reckoned upon its ultimate success, and hoped by this means 
to falsify the prophecies of Christ.® Besides this motive, the Jews themselves 
were impelled by the consideration that the time had arrived for rebuilding 
their Temple. 

When they had removed the ruins of the former building, they dug up 
the ground and cleared away its foundation; it is said that on the following 
day when they were about to lay the first foundation, a great earthquake 
occurred, and by the violent agitation of the earth, stones were thrown up 
from the depths, by which those of the Jews who were engaged in the work 
were wounded, as likewise those who were merely looking on. The houses 
and public porticos, near the site of the Temple, in which they had diverted 
themselves, were suddenly thrown down; many were caught thereby, some 
perished immediately, others were found half dead and mutilated of hands 
or legs, others were injured in other parts of the body. 

When God caused the earthquake to cease, the workmen who survived 
again returned to their task, partly because such was the edict of the emperor, 
and partly because they were themselves interested in the undertaking. Men 
often, in endeavoring to gratify their own passions, seek what is injurious to 
them, reject what would be truly advantageous, and are deluded by the idea 
that nothing is really useful except what is agreeable to them. When once 
led astray by this error, they are no longer able to act in a manner conducive 
to their own interests, or to take warning by the calamities which are visited 
upon them. 

The Jews, I believe, were just in this state; for, instead of regarding this 
unexpected earthquake as a manifest indication that God was opposed to the 
re-erection of their Temple, they proceeded to recommence the work. But all 
parties relate that they had scarcely returned to the undertaking, when fire 
burst suddenly from the foundations of the Temple, and consumed several 
of the workmen. 

This fact is fearlessly stated, and believed by all; the only discrepancy in 





Since Jesus in the New Testament had prophesied the destruction of the Temple, its rebuild- 
ing would make of him a false prophet. 
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the narrative is that some maintain that flame burst from the interior of the 
Temple, as the workmen were striving to force an entrance, while others say 
that the fire proceeded directly from the earth. In whichever way the phe- 
nomenon might have occurred, it is equally wonderful. 

A more tangible and still more extraordinary miracle ensued. Suddenly 
the sign of the cross appeared spontaneously on the garments of the persons 
engaged in the undertaking. These crosses looked like stars, and appeared to 
be the work of art. Many were hence led to confess that Christ is God, and 
that the rebuilding of the Temple was not pleasing to Him; others presented 
themselves in the church, were initiated, and besought Christ, with hymns 
and supplications, to pardon their transgression. If anyone does not feel 
disposed to believe my narrative, let him go and be convinced by those who 
heard the facts I have related from the eye-witnesses of them, for they are 
still alive. Let him inquire, also, of the Jews and pagans who left the work 
in an incomplete state, or who, to speak more accurately, were unable to 
commence it. 
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St. Ambrose and the Jews 
388 


mbrose (d. 397), Bishop of Milan, was one of the most notable of the 

Christian Fathers. A man of education and culture, his great courage 

and energy were never more evident than when defending the interests of 
the Christian church. 

About the year 388 a bishop in Mesopotamia had encouraged the burning 
down of a synagogue in the town of Callinicum. The Emperor Theodosius 
the Great (379-395) ordered him to rebuild it. Ambrose protested at this 
order in a letter to the Emperor, over whom he had considerable influence. 
When his letter did not have the desired effect, Ambrose appealed in person 
to the ruler, and successfully, when Theodosius came to worship services. 

The first selection below is an extract from Ambrose’s letter to the Em- 
peror. The second selection is an extract from Ambrose’s letter to his sister 
in which he tells her of his successful appeal. Both letters were written in 
Latin in the year 388. 

Five years later (393), Theodosius issued an order to the Count of the East 
to punish any Christian who attacked and destroyed a synagogue. 

The policy of Ambrose enunciated here was considerably less tolerant than 
the doctrine that would be formulated by his disciple, Augustine. 

The conflict between the representatives of the Church and the Empire 
regarding the rights of Jews in a Christian domain would be not infrequently 
recapitulated in the Middle Ages, when popes and kings or emperors tested 
the boundaries of their authority by issuing and attempting to enforce policy 
pertaining to the Jews on symbolic and practical matters. 
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5.1 Ambrose, Bishop, to the Emperor, Theodosius Augustus 


A report was made by the military Court of the East that a synagogue [in 
Callinicum, Mesopotamia] had been burnt [ca. August 1, 388] and that this 
was done by the authority of the Bishop. You gave command that the others 
should be punished and the synagogue be rebuilt by the Bishop himself. Ido 
not urge that the Bishop’s account [of this riot] ought to have been awaited, 
for priests act to calm disturbances and are anxious for peace, except when 
they, too, are moved by some offense against God or insult to the Church. 
Let us suppose that this Bishop was too eager in the matter of burning the 
synagogue and too timid at the judgment-seat. Are you not afraid, O Em- 
peror, that he may comply with your sentence? Do you not fear that he may 
fail in his faith?’ 

But let it be granted that no one will cite the Bishop to the performance 
of this task [the rebuilding of the synagogue], for I have requested your 
clemency; and although I have not yet read that this edict is revoked, let us 
notwithstanding assume that it is revoked. What if others more timid — be- 
cause they shrink from death — offer that the synagogue be restored at their 
cost, or that the Count, having found this previously determined, himself 
orders it to be rebuilt out of the funds of Christians? ... Shall the Jews write 
this inscription on the front of their synagogue: “The temple of impiety, 
erected from the plunder of Christians”?! 

But perhaps the cause of discipline moves you, O Emperor. Which, then, 
is of greater importance, the show of discipline or the cause of religion? It is 
necessary that censure should yield to religion.” 

There is, then, no adequate cause for such a commotion, that the people 
should be so severely punished for the burning of a building; and much less 
since it is the burning of a synagogue, a home of unbelief, a house of impiety, 
a receptacle of folly, which God himself has condemned.* Have you not 


If the Bishop rebuilds the synagogue he will be remiss in his duty as a Christian. Ambrose at 
first is not explicitly opposed to the synagogue being rebuilt, but he insists that the instruc- 
tions and supervision should not be given by the Bishop. He will then turn to the matter of 
Christian funds for the restoration, then to punishment of the Christian perpetrators. 
“Discipline” refers to the responsibility of the Emperor, or any political leader, to maintain 
law and order and punish wanton violence and destruction of property. Ambrose sets this up 
as a worthy principle, but one that is trumped by the cause of religion (as he understands it). 
This negative characterization of the synagogue, almost as vehement as the rhetoric of 
his Greek contemporary Chrysostom, raises the question whether Ambrose genuinely 
supported toleration of Jewish public worship and religious observance. 
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heard, O Emperor, that when Julian had ordered the Temple in Jerusalem 
to be restored, those who were clearing out the debris were consumed by 
fire?* Are you not wary of the same thing happening now? You should not 
have ordered what Julian ordered. 

Certainly, if 1 were pleading according to the law of nations, I could tell 
how many of the Church’s basilicas the Jews burnt in the time of the Emper- 
or Julian: two at Damascus, one of which is scarcely now repaired, and this 
at the cost of the Church, not of the Synagogue; the other basilica still is a 
rough mass of shapeless ruins. Basilicas were burnt at Gaza, Ascalon, Beirut, 
and in almost every place in those parts, and no one demanded punishment. 
And at Alexandria a basilica, which alone surpassed all the rest, was burnt by 
pagans [gentiles] and Jews. The Church was not avenged; shall the Synagogue 
be so?>... 

The buildings of our churches were burnt by the Jews, and nothing was 
restored, nothing was asked back, nothing demanded. Now, what could the 
Synagogue have possessed in a far distant town, when the whole of what there 
is there is not much; there is nothing of value and no abundance. And what 
then could the scheming Jews lose by the fire? These are artifices of the Jews 
who wish to calumniate us, that because of their complaints an extraordinary 
military inquiry may be ordered... 

Will you give this triumph over the Church of God to the Jews? this victo- 
ry over Christ’s people? this exultation, O Emperor, to the unbelievers? this 
rejoicing to the Synagogue, this sorrow to the Church? The people of the Jews 
will set this solemnity amongst their feast-days and will doubtless number 
it amongst those on which they triumphed either over the Amorites or the 
Canaanites, or were delivered from the hand of Pharaoh, King of Egypt, or of 
Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon. They will add this solemnity, in memory 
of their having triumphed over the people of Christ.... 

On this point I pledge myself to our God for you. Do not fear your oath; 
is it possible that something should displease God which is amended for 
His honor? You need not alter anything in that letter, whether it be sent or is 
not yet sent. Order another to be written, which shall be full of faith, full of 





See Chapter 4. 

Ambrose says, in excuse, that the Jews destroyed churches during the reign of Julian the 
Apostate. This accusation does not appear to be confirmed in other contemporary Christian 
sources. However, the specific references to five different locations seem unlikely to have 
been fabricated in a letter written to the Emperor. 
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piety. For you it is possible to change for the better; for me it is not possible 
to hide the truth....° 


5.2 Ambrose to His Sister’ 


You were good enough to write me word that your holiness was still anxious, 
because I had written that I was anxious; so that I am surprised that you did 
not receive the letter in which I wrote that satisfaction had not been granted 
me [as yet]. For when it was reported that a synagogue of the Jews and a 
meeting place of the Valentinians [Gnostic heretics] had been burnt by 
Christians, by the authority of the Bishop, an order was made, while I was at 
Aquileia [near Trieste], that the synagogue should be rebuilt and the monks 
who had burnt the Valentinian building punished. Then, since I gained little 
by frequent endeavors, I wrote and sent a letter to the Emperor; and when 
he went to church I delivered this discourse... ® 

When I came down from the pulpit, he said to me: “You spoke about 
me.’ I replied: “I dealt with matters intended for your benefit.” Then he 
said, “I had indeed decided too harshly about the repairing of the syna- 
gogue by the Bishop, but that has been rectified. The monks commit many 
crimes.” Then Timasius, the general of the cavalry and infantry, began to 
speak over-vehemently against the monks, and I answered him: “I deal with 
the Emperor as is fitting, because I know that he has the fear of God; but with 
you, who speak so roughly, one must deal otherwise.” 

Then, after standing for some time, I said to the Emperor: Let me offer 
for you without anxiety; set my mind at ease.” As he continued sitting and 
nodded but did not give an open promise, and I remained standing, he said 
that he would amend the edict. I went on at once to say that he must end the 
whole investigation lest the Count should use the opportunity of the investi- 
gation to do some injury to the Christians. He promised that it should be so. 
I said to him: “I act on your promise,” and repeated: “I act on your promise.” 

“Act,” he said, “on my promise.” And so I went to the altar. I would not have 
gone unless he had given me a complete promise. And indeed so great was 
the grace attending the offering [the Eucharist], that I myself felt that that 





6 Theodosius is asked by Ambrose to recall the order to rebuild the synagogue. 

7 Marcellina, a nun, a sister of Ambrose. 

8 The substance of the sermon was: if you don’t take care of the Christians, God won't take 
care of you. 

9 Ambrose will not perform the “sacrifice,” the Eucharist, till the edict is rescinded. 
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favor [rescinding the order] was very acceptable to our God, and that the 
divine presence was not wanting. And so everything was done as I wished. 
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Augustine 
397-425 


ata of Hippo (354-430) was one of the most profoundly influential 
mong the Fathers of the Church, who were contemporaries of the rabbis 
who produced the Talmud and Midrash. Unlike the rabbis, however, whose 
creativity was preserved not in individual works but in corporate collections, 
Augustine and his colleagues produced works that reflected their own individ- 
ual style and — within certain limits — their own presentation of Christianity 
and its biblical heritage. 

Characteristic of the first two passages is the typological approach to 
biblical interpretation. This presents biblical narratives not merely as stories 
about individuals in the ancient past, but as types or prefigurations of later, 
more important personalities and events. Such interpretations fortified the 
argument that Christianity was a religion with deep roots in the ancient 
past. It was the influence of the preaching of Ambrose, with its focus on the 

“spiritual” meaning of biblical texts rather than the literal meaning, that in- 
spired Augustine to abandon his earlier Gnostic convictions. In a polemical 
work against a Manichean Gnostic who denied that the Hebrew Scriptures 
predicted the later Christian truth, Augustine presents the figure of Cain as a 
type of the Jewish people: bound up with earthly matters, guilty of violence 
against one of their own, cursed to wander throughout the world but given 
a mark to show divine protection. The second passage comes from a sermon 
in which — following an established exegetical tradition —- Augustine presents 
Esau as a figure of the Jews, a sinful man denied the divine blessing. 

In the passage from his theological masterpiece, The City of God, Augus- 
tine went beyond the prohibition of violence as a divine command to argue 
that the continued survival of Jews throughout a Christian Empire actually 
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served the needs of Christianity, which still faced significant antagonism from 
pagans as well as Christian heretics. 

Passages such as the following certainly do not pass muster by contem- 
porary standards of politically correct discourse about the Other, let alone as 
a basis for inter-religious dialogue. But imposing contemporary values ona 
totally different age can lead to misunderstanding. Augustine has taken a to- 
tally different position from that of his teacher Ambrose (Chapter 5) and their 
contemporary, Chrysostom, who seemed to recognize absolutely nothing of 
value in continued Jewish existence, Jewish devotion to the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, and Jewish observance of ancient traditions. Augustine’s innovation 
was a theological ratification of the ongoing contemporary significance of 
the Jewish people, scattered throughout the world, as witnesses to the truth 
of Christianity. His unambiguous insistence that Jews, like Cain, were under 
permanent divine protection was undoubtedly more important to Jews in 
his time and in the centuries that followed than his pejorative discourse. The 
position taken by Augustine is especially striking in that he was the theologian 
who first articulated a doctrine justifying the use of force, including capital 
punishment, against those Christians deemed to be heretics. 

There was a delicate balance between the practical conclusion and the 
rationale: Jews should be tolerated and protected, but they must live under 
conditions that would serve as a constant reminder to all concerning the 
dismal consequences of their failure to recognize and to properly honor the 
Christ. When future Christians turned violently against the Jews, popes and 
other Church leaders proclaimed his doctrine: “Let no Christian dare to kill 
Jews.’ But when political rulers, for whatever reasons, allowed Jews to prosper 
in their realm, the same Church leaders would often condemn such policies 
as a violation of Augustine's teachings and God’s will. We shall see examples 
in Agobard of Lyons (Chapter 10) and Pope Innocent m1 (Chapter 18). 


6.1 From Reply to Faustus the Manichean, 397-398 


9. As Cains sacrifice of the fruit of the ground is rejected, while Abel's sacrifice 
of his sheep and the fat thereof is accepted, so the faith of the New Testament 
praising God in the harmless service of grace is preferred to the earthly ob- 
servances of the Old Testament. For though the Jews were right in practicing 
these things, they were guilty of unbelief in not distinguishing the time of the 
New Testament when Christ came, from the time of the Old Testament.... 
Abel, the younger brother, is killed by the elder brother; Christ, the head of 
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the younger people, is killed by the elder people of the Jews. Abel dies in the 
field; Christ dies on Calvary. 


10. God asks Cain where his brother is, not as if He did not know, but as a 
judge asks a guilty criminal. Cain replies that he knows not, and that he is 
not his brother’s keeper. And what answer can the Jews give today, when we 
ask them with the voice of God, that is, of the sacred Scriptures, about Christ, 
except that they do not know the Christ that we speak of? Cain’s ignorance 
was pretended, and the Jews are deceived in their refusal of Christ.... Then 
God says to Cain, “What have you done? Your brother’s blood cries out to 
Me from the ground” (Gen. 4:10). So the voice of God in the Holy Scriptures 
accuses the Jews. For the blood of Christ has a loud voice on the earth, when 
the responsive “Amen” of those who believe in Him comes from all nations. 
This is the voice of Christ’s blood, because the clear voice of the faithful 
redeemed by His blood is the voice of the blood itself. 


u. Then God says to Cain: “Cursed are you from the earth, which opened its 
mouth to receive your brother’s blood from your hand. If you till the earth, 
it shall no longer yield its strength to you. Groaning and trembling shall you 
be on the earth” (Gen. 4:11-12). It is not, Cursed is the earth, but, Cursed are 
you from the earth, which opened its mouth to receive your brother's blood 
from your hand. So the unbelieving people of the Jews is cursed from the 
earth, that is, from the Church, which in the confession of sins has opened 
its mouth to receive the blood shed for the remission of sins by the hand 
of the people that would not be under Grace, but under the Law. And this 
murderer is cursed by the Church; that is, the Church admits and avows the 
curse pronounced by the apostle: “Whoever are of the works of the Law are 
under the curse of the Law” (Gal. 3:10).... The Church admits and avows 
the Jewish people to be cursed, because after killing Christ they continue 
to till the ground of an earthly circumcision, an earthly Sabbath, an earthly 
Passover, while the hidden strength or virtue of making known Christ, which 
this tilling contains, is not yielded to the Jews while they continue in impiety 
and unbelief, for it is revealed in the New Testament. 


12. “Groaning and trembling shall you be on the earth” (Gen. 4:12). Here 
no one can fail to see that in every land where the Jews are scattered, they 
mourn for the loss of their kingdom, and are in terrified subjection to the 
immensely superior number of Christians. So Cain answered and said, “My 
fate is worse: if You drive me out this day from the face of the earth, and I 
am hidden from Your face, then I shall be a mourner and an outcast on the 
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earth, and whoever finds me shall slay me” (Gen. 4:13-14.). Here he groans 
indeed in terror, lest after losing his earthly possession he should suffer the 
death of the body. This he calls a worse case than the ground not yielding 
to him its strength, or than that of spiritual death. For his mind is carnal; he 
thinks little of being hidden from the face of God, that is, of being under the 
anger of God, but only that he may be found and slain. This is the carnal mind 
that tills the ground, but does not obtain its strength.... But what does God 
reply? “Not so,’ He says; “if anyone kills Cain, vengeance shall be taken on 
him sevenfold (Gen. 4:15).” That is, It is not as you say: not by bodily death 
shall the ungodly race of carnal Jews perish. For whoever destroys them in 
this way shall suffer sevenfold vengeance, that is, shall bring upon himself the 
sevenfold penalty under which the Jews lie for the crucifixion of Christ. So 
to the end of the seven days of time, the continued preservation of the Jews 
will be a proof to believing Christians of the subjection merited by those who, 
in the pride of their kingdom, put the Lord to death. 


13. ‘And the Lord God put a mark upon Cain, lest anyone finding him should 
kill him (Gen. 4:15).” It is a most notable fact, that all the nations subjugated 
by Rome adopted the heathenish ceremonies of the Roman worship; while 
the Jewish nation, whether under pagan or Christian monarchs, has never lost 
the sign of their law, by which they are distinguished from all other nations 
and peoples. No emperor or monarch who finds under his government the 
people with this mark kills them, that is, makes them cease to be Jews, and 
as Jews to be separate in their observances, and unlike the rest of the world. 
Only when a Jew comes over to Christ, is he no longer Cain, nor goes out 
from the presence of God.... 


6.2 Sermon on Jacob and Esau’ 


So that Jacob, whom you have just heard about in the reading,” stands for 
the Christian people. He is the younger son, you see, because Esau is the 
Jewish people. It’s true, the Jewish nation sprang from Jacob, but figuratively 
the Jews are rather to be understood as Esau, because the elder people was 
rejected, while the younger people took the first place.... 

Esau was born shaggy and hairy, that is, full of sins — sins that stuck to him. 
But Jacob, in order to take the first place, took on his arms the skins of the 





1 Reprinted with permission of the Augustinian Heritage Institute. 
2. As in Jewish practice, the Christian sermon followed a reading from Scripture and discussed it. 
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kids, and so his father blessed him, feeling his arms and finding him shaggy. 
But those hairs and sins were being borne by Jacob, they weren't sticking to 
Jacob. So too the Church of God bears the sins of others, not its own, putting 
up with them to the end, just as the Lord Jesus Christ bore the sins of others. 
And the father blessed the younger son.... 

Observe the mystery.... Take a look at the actual story, and you will see 
that the words “The elder shall be slave to the younger” (Gen. 25:23) were not 
fulfilled in the case of the two men themselves. We read that Esau became 
very rich, and began to rule over a vast property, while Jacob went off to feed 
another man’s sheep.... But the reason why these things were not fulfilled 
in the actual history of the two men is to make us understand that they were 
said of a future Jacob. The younger son received the first place and the elder 
son, the Jewish people, lost the first place. See how Jacob has filled the whole 
world, has taken possession of both nations and kingdoms. The Roman 
emperor, now a Christian, has ordered the Jews never to go near Jerusalem. 
And scattered through the world they have become as it were the keepers 
of our books; like slaves who carry their masters’ books behind them when 
they go to the lecture room, and sit outside themselves, that’s what the elder 
son has become for the younger son.’ Or sometimes there are some things 
in the Scriptures that puzzle us, and the true solution is to be found in the 
Hebrew volumes of the Jews. So the reason they have been scattered among 
us is to keep these books for us. In this way, the elder serves the younger. 


6.3 From The City of God: Jews as Witnesses to the Truth of 
Christianity, ca. 415-425 


However, the Jews, who killed him, refusing to believe in him — as it was 
necessary for him to die and be resurrected — were brutally crushed by the 
Romans and uprooted from their kingdom, where they had already been 
governed by foreigners, displaced and dispersed through various lands, with 
no place devoid of them, so that through their Scriptures they might serve 
as testimony that we have not forged the prophecies about Christ. Indeed 
many of the Jews, considering these prophecies, both before the Passion and 
especially after his Resurrection, believed in him; of these it was prophecied, 


This is a fine example of the triumphalist argument: that the truth of Christianity is proved 
by its political, economic, and military power and success, and that Judaism is refuted by 
Jewish subordination. Obviously this was not an argument used during the earlier centuries 
when Christians were a struggling, often persecuted minority. 
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“For if the number of the children of Israel shall be as the sand of the sea, a 
remnant of them shall be converted” (Isa. 10:22), but the rest of them were 
blinded.... For in refusing to believe our Scriptures, their own Scriptures, 
which they read blindly, are fulfilled in them.... 

There is a prophecy of this matter in the Psalms, which they also read: “Do 
not kill them, lest they forget your law; scatter them with your power” (Ps. 
59:12). In this way God has shown the Church His gracious mercy through 
its enemies the Jews, as the Apostle says, “Their offense is the salvation of 
the gentiles” (Rom. 11:11). Therefore He did not kill them, meaning that that 
although they would be defeated and oppressed by the Romans, they have 
not lost their awareness of being Jews, for otherwise, if the law of God in 
this matter that concerns us were forgotten, their testimony would be of no 
avail. Thus it was insufficient to say “Do not kill them, lest they forget your 
law,” without also adding, “Scatter them.” For if their scriptural testimony was 
not present throughout the world, the Church, which indeed is omnipresent, 
would be unable to have those testimonies from the Prophets about Christ 
accessible to all the nations. 
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Pope Gregory the Great and the Jews 


590-604 


eae the Great (590-604) is important in Jewish history because his 
attitude toward the Jews finally became the official policy of the Catholic 
Church. This policy is an attempt to crystallize the status of the Jews as it had 
evolved under the Christian Roman emperors of the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
centuries. It is most clearly expressed in the very last paragraph of the letter 
to Fantinus quoted below. 

The first of the Latin letters given below shows Gregory’s distaste for 
forced baptisms, although he himself was most eager to bring the Jews over 
to Christianity. 

The second letter describes the great pope’s efforts to do justice to the 
Jews of Palermo, in Sicily. The bishop there, Victor, had seized and occupied 
a synagogue, and when he saw that Gregory objected, he quickly consecrated 
it as a church, making its return to Jewry impossible. Gregory attempted to 
correct this injustice by restoring to the Jews the value of the buildings and 
by instituting a search for the contents that had been carried off. The reason 
for this attitude was Gregory's desire to adhere closely to the principles of 
the Roman law which already defined the privileges and the disabilities of 
the Jews. He himself did nothing, however, to improve their legal condition. 


7.1 Gregory to Virgilius, Bishop of Arles, and Theodorus, 
Bishop of Marseilles, June 591 


Though the opportunity of a suitable time and suitable persons for writing 
to your Fraternity and duly returning your salutation has failed me so far, the 
result has been that I can nowat one and the same time acquit myself of what 
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is due to love and fraternal relationship, and also touch on the complaint of 
certain persons which has reached us, with respect to the way in which the 
souls of the erring should be saved. 

Very many, though indeed of the Jewish religion, resident in this province 
[Rome], and from time to time traveling for various matters of business to 
the regions of Marseilles, have apprized us that many of the Jews settled in 
those parts have been brought to the font of baptism more by force than by 
preaching.’ Now I consider the intention in such cases to be worthy of praise, 
and allow that it proceeds from the love of our Lord. But I fear lest this same 
intention, unless adequate justification from Holy Scripture accompany 
it, should either have no profitable effect; or there will ensue further (God 
forbid) the loss of the very souls which we wish to save. 

For, when anyone is brought to the font of baptism, not by the sweetness 
of preaching but by compulsion, he returns to his former superstition, and 
dies the worse from having been born again.” 

Let, therefore, your Fraternity stir up such men by frequent preaching, 
to the end that through the sweetness of their teacher they may desire the 
more to change their old life. For so our purpose is rightly accomplished, and 
the mind of the convert returns not again to his former vomit. Wherefore 
discourse must be addressed to them, such as may burn up the thorns of 
error in them, and illuminate what is dark in them by preaching, so that your 
Fraternity may through your frequent admonition receive a reward for them, 
and lead them, so far as God may grant it, to the regeneration of a new life.* 





Apparently Jews in Rome felt comfortable appealing to the pope on behalf of mistreatment 
of Jews in southern France. The general strategy of Jewish self-defense was to cultivate access 
to those at the top of the pyramids of authority in Christian society. 

Note the assumptions in this concise formulation. First: baptism under duress, though 
prohibited before the fact, is after the fact a sacrament that is valid and indelible. Second: 
the natural response of someone forced to accept Christianity will be to return as soon as 
possible to the previous religious identity. Third: since that person is now a Christian, his 
status will be that of a heretic, guilty of “judaizing,” which is far worse than the status of a 
Jew (“dies the worse from having been born again”). 

Though Gregory was ready to force pagans into Christianity, he believed Jews should be 
converted only by preaching and example. 
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7.2 Gregory to Fantinus, Defensor [papal administrator] of 
Palermo, October 598 


A little time ago [in June] we wrote to Victor, our brother and fellow-bishop, 
that — inasmuch as certain of the Jews have complained in a petition presented 
to us that synagogues with their guest-chambers [for the poor and ailing], 
situated in the city of Palermo, had been unreasonably taken possession of 
by him — he should keep aloof from the consecration of them [as churches ]} 
until it could be ascertained whether this thing had actually been done, lest 
perchance injury should appear to have been alleged by the Jews of their own 
[ill] will. And, indeed, having regard to his priestly office, we could not easily 
believe that our aforesaid brother [Victor] had done anything unsuitably. 

But, we found from the report of Salarius, our notary [a papal agent], who 
was afterwards there, that there had been no reasonable cause for taking pos- 
session of those synagogues, and that they had been unadvisedly and rashly 
consecrated.* We therefore enjoin thy Excellency (since what has been once 
consecrated cannot any more be restored to the Jews) that it be thy care to 
see that our aforesaid brother and fellow-bishop pay the price at which our 
sons, the glorious Venantius the Patrician and Urbicus the Abbot, may value 
the synagogues themselves with the guest-chambers that are under them or 
annexed to their walls, and the gardens thereto adjoining. Thus what he has 
caused to be taken possession of may belong to the Church, and they [the 
Jews] may in no wise be oppressed or suffer any injustice. 

Moreover, let books or ornaments that have been carried off be in like 
manner sought for. And, if any have been openly taken away, we desire them 
also to be restored without any question. For, as there ought to be no license 
for them to do anything in their synagogues beyond what is decreed by law, 
so neither damage nor any cost ought to be brought upon them contrary to 
justice and equity, as we have ourselves already written.° 





Apparently, when Bishop Victor found out that the pope wanted him to restore the syna- 
gogues he hastily consecrated them. 

Gregory here refers to his letter of June, 598, to Victor, Bishop of Palermo: “Just as one ought 
not to grant any freedom to the Jews in their synagogues beyond that permitted by law, so 
should the Jews in no way suffer in those things already conceded to them.’ This dictum, 
beginning with the Latin words Sicut judaeis non, was frequently repeated in the bulls of 
later popes. 
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The Jews of Spain: Church Councils 
and the Visigothic Code 


589-681 


he Visigothic Code, originally in Latin, includes the laws of a number of 
Catholic kings who ruled Spain from 586 to 711. Reccared (586-601), the 
first Visigothic king to become a Catholic, was also the first king to pursue 
an active anti-Jewish policy. His early seventh-century successor Sisebut 
(612-620) went farther and — repudiating Augustine’s rationale for toleration 
of Jews and in violation of the policy enunciated by Pope Gregory — forced 
the Jews of his realm to convert to the Christian faith. Many Jews thus became 
unwilling converts and continued to practice Judaism. These were technically 
“judaizing Christians,” although the legal sources continually refer to them as 
“Jews.” In order to stamp out this secret Judaism some kings resorted to most 
drastic punishments. These actions were prompted both by religious bigotry 
and the desire for a standardized Catholicism ofall citizens. In addition, the 
prospect of gain through confiscation of Jewish property probably lured some 
of them. Fortunately for the Jews this legislation was not always carried into 
effect, for the royal authority met with opposition in many parts of Spain, and 
the Visigothic regime was incapable of enforcing its draconian measures. 
The first document reproduced below, from the records of the Third 
Council of Toledo, recapitulates principles established in earlier Roman 
imperial legislation; it contains the earliest reference to compulsory bap- 
tism (of children born of Christian women and Jewish fathers). The second, 
from the Fourth Council, recognizes that the earlier King Sisebut had acted 
improperly, but insists that those baptized under duress must be considered 
Christians and compelled to abandon Jewish practices. The third, from the 
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Sixth Council, shows continued concern that future kings will fail to enforce 
the prohibitions of Jewish practices; the insistence of an oath to be taken by 
all future kings, and the use of the most powerful language of condemnation 
for any future king who fails to abide by this oath, shows that royal enforce- 
ment of the bishops’ mandates could not be assumed. 

The fourth document, containing royal prohibitions of the observance 
of important Jewish practices, is taken from the monumental Visigothic law 
code, as is the “Memorial.” This includes an apparently fabricated declaration 
of faith presented by the judaizing Christians of Toledo to King Recceswinth 
(649-672). The final document, issued by King Erwig (680-687), offers those 
Jews who had for some reason not yet become Catholics the alternatives of 
expulsion or baptism. 

Though the Visigothic state was overthrown by the Arabs in 711, the 
seventh-century Visigothic Code continued to influence Catholic Spain all 
through the Middle Ages. The Spanish Inquisition of the fifteenth century 
shows traces of this influence. Yet it should be noted that the Visigothic 
government policy of mass forced conversions was consistently opposed by 
the Church and remained the rare exception in medieval Jewish history. The 
next example would not occur until 1497 in Portugal. 


8.1 Third Council of Toledo, 589 


14. At the suggestion of the council, our most glorious lord [Reccared 1, 
586-601], has commanded [that the following ] be inserted in the canons: It 
is not permitted for Jews to have Christian women as wives or concubines, 
nor to purchase slaves for their personal use. And if children are born of such 
a union, they must be taken to the baptismal font. They may not be assigned 
any public business by virtue of which they [might] have power to punish 
Christians. And if any Christians have been stained by them, [or] by Jewish 
ritual, or been circumcised, let them return to liberty and the Christian reli- 
gion without paying the price [of their freedom]. 


8.2 Fourth Council of Toledo, 633 


57. On the Jews, however, thus did the Holy Synod order, that no one should 
henceforth be forced to believe.... They should be persuaded to convert, 
therefore, of their own free choice, rather than forced by violence. Those, 
however, who were formerly forced to come to Christianity (as was done in 
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the days of the most religious prince Sisebut) .. . it is proper that they should 
be forced to keep the faith even though they had undertaken it under duress, 
lest the name of the Lord be blasphemed and the faith they had undertaken 
be treated as vile and contemptible.’ 


59. Many who were formerly elevated from being Jews to the Christian faith 
are now blaspheming Christ, not only by being known to be practicing 
Jewish rites but even by daring to operate abominable circumcisions.... 
[S]uch transgressors should be reformed and recalled to the veneration of 
the Christian dogma by the episcopal authority, in order that the priestly 
chastisement should correct those whom their proper will shall not amend. 
Those, however, whom they will circumcise, if they are their sons, they shall 
be separated from their parents’ company, and if slaves, they shall be given 
liberty in return for the injury done to their body. 


8.3 Sixth Council of Toledo, 638 


3. It seems that the inflexible infidelity of the Jews has finally been forced to 
bend to the powerful piety of heaven. The whole world is aware how, thanks 
to the inspiration of God on high, the Most Excellent and Most Christian 
Sovereign [Chintila, 636-639], inflamed with the ardor of the Faith and in 
union with the bishops of his kingdom, has chosen to obliterate the very 
foundations of the superstitious prevarication [of the Jews], and does not 
permit anyone who is not Catholic to reside in his kingdom. ... Itis however 
our farsighted concern and a worthy object of our vigilant attention to issue a 
decree whereby neither [the King’s] ardor nor our labor may grow lukewarm 
and be undone in time to come. 

Therefore with one heart and voice fully in accord [with the King] we 
promulgate a judgment pleasing to God, and with the consensus of the mag- 
nates and illustrious men [of the kingdom] arising from their deliberation, we 
decree sanctions therefor: to wit, that whoever in time to come shall attain 
the highest authority in the kingdom shall not ascend the royal throne until 
he shall have sworn, among the other provisions of his oath, not to permit 
[the Jews] to violate the Catholic Faith; he shall not favor their infidelity in 
any way whatever, nor from neglect or covetousness shall he grant access 





This position taken by the Council is consistent with that of Pope Gregory (Chapter 7): 
before the fact, baptism under duress is prohibited (therefore the implied criticism of King 
Sisebut), but once performed, even improperly, the sacrament that is valid and indelible. 
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to the prevarication of such as hover on the brink of faithlessness. Rather 
shall he see to it that what has been achieved in our time by great effort be 
maintained hereafter; for it is pointless to accomplish positive results if their 
preservation be not evident. 

Indeed, if after having assumed the government of the kingdom in the 
aforesaid ritual, [any king] shall have the temerity to violate this promise, 
let him be anathema Maranatha’ in the sight of the eternal God, and let 
him become fuel for eternal fire, along with any bishop, priest, or other 
Christian who shall have incurred the same condemnation. We for our part 
so decree and thereby confirm what has been written in previous general 
councils concerning the Jews: we know that those provisions were necessary 
for their salvation, and hence judge it important that they be maintained 
in full vigor. 


8.4 The Visigothic Code, Book 12, Title 2, 654 


3. CONCERNING THE LAWS PROMULGATED ON ACCOUNT OF THE WICK- 
EDNESS OF THE JEWS 


The execrable errors of heretics in general, having been already prohibited and 
disposed of, it now becomes our duty to make special provision for some that 
exist in our days, and of which we are, at present, well aware. For while the 
virtue of God, by the sword of his Word, extirpated all other heresies, root 
and branch, we have to lament that the soil of our kingdom is still only defiled 
by the infamy of the Jews. Therefore, to the end that we may establish peace 
in our realm, by the spirit of God (which, indeed, seems folly to pagans, and 
scandal to the Jews themselves), we, who believe in the virtues of Christ, and 
the wisdom of God, for the sake of whose commiseration we attempt, with 
pious intentions, to put an end to ancient errors, that others may not arise in 
future ages, decree by this law, which shall be forever observed, and by the 
mandate of the Holy Scriptures, that our edicts, as well as those promulgated 
by our royal predecessors against the perfidy and persons of the Jews, shall 
be forever inviolate, and shall be obeyed for all time. And if anyone should 
violate said laws, he shall be liable for the damages provided by them, and to 
the punishments especially prescribed for their infraction. 





Cf. 1 Cor. 16:22, meaning “cursed because the Lord is coming” (a transliteration of an Aramaic 
phrase). It suggests the most severe form of excommunication. 
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5. JEWS SHALL NOT CELEBRATE THE PASSOVER ACCORDING TO THEIR CUSTOM 


No Jew shall celebrate the Passover upon the fourteenth day of the month, 
nor shall perform any of the ceremonies customary at such times. Nor shall 
any Jew, in honor of this ancient, erroneous belief, observe any festival days, 
great or small; or attempt their observance; or desist from labor upon any 
holidays; or hereafter keep the Sabbath, or any other sacred days prescribed 
by his rites, or attempt to do so. Anyone detected violating this law shall be 
liable to the condemnation and penalty prescribed for the same. 


7. JEWS SHALL NOT PERFORM THE RITE OF CIRCUMCISION 


No Jew shall circumcise another; nor shall a person who has permitted 
himself to be circumcised be exempt from the operation of the law. No slave, 
freeborn person, or freedman, native or foreigner, shall practice or submit to 
this detestable operation. Whoever is proved to have voluntarily performed, 
or submitted to it, shall be punished with the utmost severity of the law. 


8. JEWS SHALL NOT DIVIDE THEIR FOOD INTO CLEAN AND UNCLEAN, AC- 
CORDING TO THEIR CUSTOM 


The blessed apostle Paul said, “To the pure all things are pure” (Titus 1:15), 
but nothing is pure to those who are defiled, because they are unbelievers; 
and, for this reason, the execrable life of the Jews and the vileness of their 
horrible belief, which is more foul than any other detestable error, must be 
destroyed and cast out. Therefore, no Jew shall make a distinction between 
food which is clean and unclean, as established by the customs and traditions 
of his ancient rites. No one shall perversely refuse to eat food of any kind, 
whose condition is proved to be good. No one shall reject one article of food, 
and accept another, unless the distinction be such as is considered salutary 
and proper by all Christians. Anyone detected in the violation of this law shall 
be subjected to the punishment instituted for the same. 


16. MEMORIAL OF THE JEWS PRESENTED TO THE KING 


To our most pious and noble lord and master, King Recceswinth: We, Jews of 
the city of Toledo, who have hereto attached our signatures or seals, call your 
attention to the fact that formerly we were compelled to present a memorial 
to King Chintila, of holy memory, by which we bound ourselves to uphold 
the Catholic faith, as, in like manner, we do now.° 





3 Under Chintila, 637, the secret-Jews had promised to be good Christians. 
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But, whereas the perfidy born of our obstinacy and the antipathy result- 
ing from our ancestral errors influenced us to such an extent that we did not 
then truly believe in our Lord Jesus Christ and did not sincerely embrace 
the Catholic faith, therefore now, freely and voluntarily, we promise Your 
Majesty for ourselves, our wives, and our children, by this, our memorial, that 
henceforth we will observe no Jewish customs or rites whatever, and will not 
associate, or have any intercourse with any unbaptized Jews.* 

Nor will we marry any person related to us by blood, within the sixth 
degree, which union has been declared to be incestuous and wicked.° Nor 
will we, or our children, or any of our posterity, at any time hereafter, con- 
tract marriage outside our sect [Christianity]; and both sexes shall hereafter 
be united in marriage according to Christian rites. We will not practice the 
operation of circumcision. We will not celebrate the Passover, Sabbath, and 
other festival days, as enjoined by the Jewish ritual. We will not make any 
distinction in food, according to our ancient usages. We will not observe, in 
any way, ceremonies prescribed by the abominable practices and habits of 
the Hebrews.° 

But, with sincere faith, grateful hearts, and perfect devotion, we believe 
that Christ is the son of the living God, as declared by ecclesiastical and evan- 
gelical tradition; and we hereby acknowledge Him to be such, and venerate 
Him accordingly. Moreover, all the ceremonies enjoined by the Christian 
religion — whether said ceremonies relate to festivals, or to marriage and 
food — we will truly and exactly observe; and we will maintain the same 
with sincerity, without any objection or opposition thereto; and without 
any subterfuge on our part, by means of which we might hereafter deny our 
acts, return to what has been prohibited, or not completely fulfill all that we 
have promised. 

With regard to the flesh of animals which we consider unclean, if we 
should be unable to eat the same on account of our ancient prejudices, nev- 
ertheless, when it is cooked along with other food, we hereby promise to 
partake of the latter with no manifestation of disgust or horror.’ 





The secret-Jews offered this petition to protect themselves from the punishment of expulsion. 
The actual text was probably dictated by a priest. 

Catholic law then objected to the marriage even of distant cousins. 

This list of activities which the “Jews” purportedly agree to abandon - practices prohibited in 
the preceding paragraphs — provides evidence of what they actually had continued to observe. 
They cannot promise to eat pork except when cooked with other foods; this is a compromise 
on the prohibition in paragraph 8. 
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And if, at any time, we should be found to have transgressed, and to have 
violated any of the promises herein before specified; or should presume to 
act contrary to the doctrines of the Christian faith; or if we should, in word 
or deed, neglect to fulfill the obligations to which we have bound ourselves, 
as being acceptable to the Catholic religion; we hereby swear by the Father, 
Son and Holy Spirit, who form one God in the Trinity, that, in case a single 
transgressor should be found among our people, he shall be burned, or 
stoned to death, either by ourselves, or by our sons. And should Your Maj- 
esty graciously grant such culprit his life, he shall at once be deprived of his 
freedom, so that Your Majesty may deliver him to be forever a slave to anyone 
whom Your Majesty may select; and Your Majesty shall have full authority to 
make whatever disposition of him and his property as may seem expedient; 
not only on account of the power attached to your royal office, but also by 
the authority granted by this our memorial. Made in the name of God, at 
Toledo, on the Calends of March, in the sixth year of Your Majesty's happy 
reign [March 1, 654]. 


8.5 The Visigothic Code, Book 12, Title 3, 681 


3. JEWS SHALL NOT REMOVE THEMSELVES OR THEIR CHILDREN OR SLAVES 
FROM THE BLESSING OF BAPTISM 


Since truth itself teaches us to seek, to investigate, to knock [at the door of 
heaven and it will be opened] (Matt. 7:7), admonishing us that “ardent men in- 
herit the kingdom of heaven” (Matt. 11:12), there is no doubt that those who do 
not exert themselves to gain divine favor fall short of the reward of that favor. 
Therefore, if any Jew — of those, naturally, who are as yet not baptized or 
who have postponed their own or their children’s baptism — should prevent 
his slaves from being baptized in the presence of the priest, or should with- 
hold himself and his family from baptism, or if anyone of them should exceed 
the duration of one year after the promulgation of this law without being 
baptized, the transgressor of these [conditions], whoever he may be, shall 
have his head shaved, receive a hundred lashes, and pay the required penalty 
of exile. His property shall pass over into the power of the king; it shall remain 
perpetually in the possession of him to whom the king wishes to bestow it, 
inasmuch as the stubborn life [of the Jew] shows him to be incorrigible.® 





The legal justification for royal confiscation of property reveals political and financial incen- 
tives for continued anti-Jewish legislation. 
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Louis the Pious 
Frankfurt, 839 


he Early Medieval Carolingian dynasty — established by Charles Martel 

and continued most notably by his son Pepin, his grandson Charlemagne, 
and his great-grandson Louis the Pious — developed a policy toward Jews that 
was fundamentally different from that of the Visigothic kings of Spain. Indeed, 
it demonstrated that the Visigothic policy repudiating toleration of Jews in 
principle would be the exception, rather than the rule, for Christian Europe. 
Following the traditions of Roman law, Jews were not permitted to hold 
positions of authority over Christians, but their status was one of freemen, 
entitled to specific privileges to be granted by the king. Charlemagne himself 
encouraged Jewish economic activity, especially by merchants, and he took 
advantage of the skills of selected Jews, sending in 797 a Jew as interpreter in 
a mission to the Caliph Hardin ar-Rashid in Baghdad. He also used Jewish 
military personnel in a campaign against Barcelona beginning in 802. 

The policies were formulated not in an encompassing charter that would 
apply to an entire community, as would become common beginning in the 
late eleventh century, but rather in privileges (“private laws”) that applied 
to specific individuals or families. The most important of these were issued 
by Charlemagne’s son, Louis the Pious, who served as Emperor from 814 
until his death in 840, and sustained a policy that may indeed be termed 

“pro-Jewish.” Perhaps most striking in the document below is the uncompro- 
mising endorsement of permission for Jews to own allodial property, or real 
estate (which would become increasingly problematic in the feudal age). It 
is unclear whether all of the components of the property specified — “their 
houses and the other buildings, lands cultivated and uncultivated, vineyards, 
meadows, pastures, waters and watercourses, mills, passages and ways of 
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egress and regress” — actually applied to the Jews who were specified or 
whether it was standard legal terminology automatically applied to any real 
estate dispute, but the language certainly gives the impression that the wealth 
of the Jews was substantial. Ownership of extensive properties would have 
implied authority over Christians who lived or worked on the property, but 
that does not seem to have been a problem for the Emperor. 

The beneficent policy of Louis the Pious toward individual Jews obviously 
seemed totally appropriate to him, but it aroused the antagonism of Church 
leaders, as will be seen in Chapter 10. 


9.1 A Privilege Allowing Certain Jews to Own Real Estate’ 


In the name of the Lord God and our Savior Jesus Christ, Louis Emperor 
and Augustus by the renewed favor of the divine clemency. 

Although the Apostolic reading exhorts us to do good especially unto 
those who are of the household of faith, it does not prohibit us from doing 
the same to all the others, out of benevolent devotion, and even encourages 
to pursue it further for the sake of the divine compassion.” 

Let, therefore, the dexterity of all the [faithful] of God’s holy Church as 
well as ours present as well as future, know that our beloved brother Hugo, 
venerable abbot and supreme Notary of our sacred palace, introduced to 
our presence certain Hebrews, namely Gaudiocus [Isaac?] with Jacobus 
and Vivacius [Hayyim?], his sons, and we learnt their complaints from his 
narration as well as from theirs. They advised the summit of our clemency 
how they have lost through certain animosities — nay, depredations — carried 
out by certain malevolent people the order of our authority, which we have 
formerly made for them concerning certain properties named Valerianae or 
Bagnila,* which belong to them by right of succession from their ancestors, 
that order enabling them to possess them without hindrance. 

And they entreated and supplicated our mansuetude that we would order 
the said order of our authority to be written down again for them and be 
given to them and that they would be able through that order to maintain 





From Amnon Linder, The Jews in the Legal Sources of the Early Middle Ages (Detroit: Wayne 
State University Press and Jerusalem: The Israel Academy of Sciences and Humanities, 1997) 
366-67. © The Israel Academy of Sciences and Humanities. Reproduced by permission. 

2 A paraphrase of Gal. 6:10 (Linder). 
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3 St. Valérien and Bagnols, in the vicinity of Carcassonne. 
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the said properties in future without hindrance and without objection or 
disturbance from anyone. 

We have turned favorable ear to their requests for the sake of the divine 
love and decreed that this our imperial document be made and given to them, 
in which we order and command that the said Hebrews and their posterity 
shall hold and possess through this authority of ours the said properties with 
all their appurtenances and adjuncts, namely, with their houses and the other 
buildings, lands cultivated and uncultivated, vineyards, meadows, pastures, 
waters and watercourses, mills, passages, and ways of egress and regress 
without objection, detention or diminution on the part of anyone; and that 
they shall have free powers to exercise over them in everything according to 
the rights of proprietorship, to ordain, dispose, or do with, to sell, to give, or 
to exchange; and that no one shall dare to raise against them any calumny or 
disturbance on account of the oft-mentioned properties, but they shall be 
allowed to [possess] them securely and undisturbed. 

And in order that the authority of our confirmation should obtain invio- 
late and unshaken power, we have ordered that it be undersigned according 
to our usage and impressed by our bull. 

Given on the eighth day before the calends of March,* with the favor of 
Christ on the twenty-sixth year of the empire of the Lord Louis the Pious and 
Augustus, the second indiction.* Executed in the royal palace in Frankfurt. 
In the name of God, felicitously. Amen. 
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Agobard of Lyons 
826-827 


etween the period of the classical Church Fathers and the First Crusade, 
few Christian Churchmen achieved such notoriety for their anti-Jewish 
public discourse as Agobard, Bishop of Lyons during the rule of the Emperor 
Louis the Pious. Observing the Jews in Lyons and surrounding communities, 
Agobard was struck by behavior that seemed to him inconsistent both with 
legal traditions of the past and with the proper place of Jews in Christian society. 
As this behavior was to a large extent explicitly sanctioned by the Emperor, he 
found himself in a difficult position: driven to express his profound dismay at 
the sight of Jews thriving socially, economically, and even politically, he recog- 
nized that it was far wiser to express his powerful criticisms as directed toward 
others who, he stated, must be misrepresenting the will of the Pious King — even 
to the point of forging documents that apparently were signed by the Emperor. 
Some of his writings were focused on specific practices that had long 
raised legal problems. In a slave-holding society, Jews were permitted to own 
non-Christian slaves, but certainly not Christian slaves; that would reverse 
the proper hierarchy. But what if a Christian priest came and, against the 
wishes of a Jew who had legally purchased a pagan slave, baptized the pagan 
slave? Other letters written by Agobard — “On the Superstitions and Errors 
of the Jews” and (the text partially translated below), “On the Insolence of 
the Jews” — are aimed directly at Jewish practices and beliefs. An important 
recurrent theme is that Jews violate the conditions of their toleration not only 
by their economic prosperity but by their blasphemous cursing of Jesus and 
indeed all Christians. The text ends with an accusation that Jews of Lyons 
are involved in the slave trade to the point of stealing a Christian child from 
Lyons and selling him into slavery in Spain. 
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Was Agobard an “antisemite” driven by hatred of the Jews and perhaps 
influenced by a Visigothic background? Or was he simply trying to reestablish 
what might be considered the traditional ground-rules for toleration, going 
back to Augustine: Jews should be protected by the government and permit- 
ted to observe their own religious traditions free from interference by Chris- 
tians, but with the proviso that they live in a manner that will demonstrate 
their status of having been punished and rejected by God for their failure to 
recognize the messiah when he came? 

Agobard’s careful yet forceful critique of the Emperor's policies provides 
a fine example of the leading representatives of Church and State testing 
the boundary line of their respective spheres of authority and influence by 
trying to control decisions about the status of Jews. This would certainly not 
be the last time when such confrontations would arise in dramatic moments 
of medieval and early modern European history. 


10.1 Agobard on the Jews 


To his most Christian, truly pious, and always august emperor Louis, the most 
fortunate and triumphant victor in Christ, Agobard, the most downcast of 
all your servants. 

Because omnipotent God — Who knew and foreordained before time it- 
self that you would be the pious rector in these truly demanding times — raised 
your prudence and zealous religion over the other mortals of your time, there 
is no doubt that you have been prepared as a remedy for the dangerous times 
about which the Apostle speaks: In the last days the dangerous times shall 
begin, and there shall be men who love themselves, greedy, puffed up, etc. 
(2 Tim. 3:1-2) and who, although they have the appearance of piety, nullify 
its strength (2 Tim. 3:5). From times such as these nothing more should be 
expected than what may already be seen, save for the release of Satan and 
the public trampling of the Holy City for the forty-two months, which is to 
come by means of the head of all the iniquitous, Antichrist [cf: Apocalypse 
11:2, 13:5, 20:7]. 

Now then, since this is the way things are, I beseech your most tranquil 
patience that you lend your most patient ear to the words with which I, the 
least of your servants, consider it most necessary to admonish your most holy 
solicitude concerning such a vital matter, a matter which is one to which your 
governance uniquely or especially should bring aid more than all others. 

If I could pursue my account of the matter while passing over in silence 
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the names of the responsible parties, I would gladly do so. But because it 
cannot be done, I commit myself to your goodness and patience, in giving 
myself over to dangers, when I make known to you what is ruinous to pass 
over in silence. 

Gerric and Frederick have come whom Evrard preceded,’ your agents 
(missi) in fact, yet not executing your commands completely but rather, in 
part, doing those of another.” They have shown themselves to be terrible to 
the Christians and mild to the Jews, especially in Lyons, where they have 
formed a persecuting faction (pars persecutionis) against the Church, which 
they have goaded with many groans, sighs, and tears. 

Because this persecution was directly principally against me, I should not 
recount the whole, unless your most clement concern should perhaps wish 
to know. But insofar as it was injurious to the Church of Christ, I shall begin 
to recount it briefly, if your kindness allows. 

When the Jews first arrived, they gave me a message in your name and 
another one to the man who rules the district of Lyons in place of the count; 
[this message] ordered him to offer aid to the Jews against me. We absolutely 
did not believe that such messages as these issued from your judgment, al- 
though they were read out in your sacred name and sealed with your ring. The 
Jews began to be carried away by a certain hateful insolence, threatening that 
we would be afflicted with every sort of injury by the agents (missi) whom 
they had won over to take vengeance upon Christians. After them, Evrard 
arrived and repeated the same thing and said that your majesty was truly 
angry with me because of the Jews. Then the aforementioned agents arrived, 
holding in their hands a tax code [?] (stipendialis tractoria) and a capitulary 
of sanctions, documents which we do not believe exist by your command. 

For these reasons, the Jews became joyful beyond measure and the Chris- 
tians were saddened — not only those who fled or hid or were detained, but 
the rest as well who saw or heard, especially since the Jews’ opinion received 
such confirmation that they dared to preach irreverently to the Christians 
about what they ought to believe and hold, openly blaspheming the Lord 
God and our Savior Jesus Christ. This perversity was strengthened by the 
words of your agents who whispered in the ears of certain people that the 





Evrard held the office of magister Iudeorum under Louis the Pious. It is not known whether 
the magister himself was a Jew. 

Rhetorically, Agobard avoids placing blame directly on the king and displaces it to the king’s 
agents. 
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Jews are not abominable, as many think, but were held dear in your eyes. In- 
deed, some of their people were saying that they are considered to be better 
than Christians. 

I, your unworthy servant, was not in fact in Lyons [at the time] but was 
far away on the case of the monks of Nantua, who were struggling among 
themselves over a certain disagreement.* Nonetheless, I sent our agents with 
a short letter to those men [saying] that they should command whatever 
they wanted or had been enjoined upon them, and we would obey. But we 
received no mercy from them. Consequently, certain of our priests whom 
they threatened by name did not dare to show their faces. 

We suffered these things from the Jews’ supporters for no other reason 
than that we have preached to Christians that they should not sell Christian 
slaves to them; that they should not allow these Jews to sell Christians to 
Spain nor to possess them as paid domestics lest Christian women cele- 
brate the Sabbath with them and work on Sundays. Furthermore, [we have 
preached] that they should not eat breakfast with them during Lent, and the 
paid servants [of the Jews] should not eat meat on these days. Furthermore, 
[we preached] that no Christian should buy meats that have been ritually 
slaughtered and butchered by Jews and sell them to other Christians; that 
they should not drink their wine, and other things of this kind. 

For it is the practice of the Jews that when they slaughter an animal to 
eat, if the animal has not been killed when subjected to three cuts, if the liver 
appears to be damaged when the entrails are opened, if a lung clings to the 
side or breath inflates it, or if bile is not found, and other things like this, the 
Jews consider the meat to be unclean and sell it to the Christians, and these 
meats are called by the insulting expression “Christian beasts” (christiana 
pecora).* Regarding to the blood which the Jews consider to be unclean and 
do not use except to sell it to Christians, if it happens to flow into the earth 
anywhere, even a filthy place, they swiftly extract it from the ground and put 





There was an important Benedictine monastery in Nantua (eastern France). 

Reference is to animals, slaughtered by Jewish ritual slaughterers, that do not pass muster 
regarding some technicality of the rabbinic dietary laws yet are perfectly edible by Christians. 
The sale of such meat to Christian butchers at a discounted price was in the financial interest 
of both Jews and Christians, but some Christians claimed that it violated the ground-rules 
of toleration for Christians to consume meat that the Jews had rejected. Similar complaints 
continued for many centuries. For a detailed discussion of the technical dietary laws men- 
tioned, including issues of translation from Agobard’s Latin, see Soloveitchik [Bibliography], 


pp. 5-22. 
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it in a vessel to preserve. And as for how they do other reprehensible things 
worthy of reproach concerning blood, not only many Christians but also 
many Jews are witnesses.° 

That the Jews daily curse Jesus Christ and the Christians in all their prayers 
under the name “Nazarenes” not only the blessed Jerome attests, who writes 
that he knew them from the inside and in the flesh,° but many of the Jews also 
attest to this. On this matter, I spoke to the Christians using the following 
analogy: If there is aman who is faithfully devoted to his elder or his lord, and 
he senses that someone is his lord’s enemy, detractor, reviler, and a threat to 
him, he does not wish to be this man’s friend, table companion, or sharer in his 
food. But ifhe should be [this man’s friend, etc. ] and his elder or his lord learns 
this, [the lord] would judge that the man was not faithful to him. Therefore, 
since we know that the Jews are blasphemers and curse, so to speak, the Lord 
God Christ and his Christians, we should not be joined to them through the 
sharing of food or drink in accordance with the rule (modus) that was given 
long ago and commanded by the holy fathers in their words and examples.’ 
But because they live among us and we should not be wicked to them nor 
act contrary to their life, health, or wealth, let us take the approach that has 
been ordained by the Church. The manner in which we should be cautious or 
humane towards them is not at all obscure but has been clearly expounded. 

Most pious lord, I have mentioned these few out of the many things 
concerning the faithlessness of the Jews, our admonition, and the wounding 
of Christianity that is occurring through the supporters of the Jews, since I 
do not know whether [this news] can reach your notice. Nonetheless, it is 
absolutely necessary that your pious solicitude know how the Christian faith 
is being harmed by the Jews in certain ways.® For when they lie to simple 
Christians and boast that they are dear to you because of the patriarchs; that 
they enter and leave your sight with honor; that most excellent people desire 
their prayers and blessings and confess that they wished they had the same 
kind of lawgiver that the Jews have; when they say that your counselors are 
aroused against us for their sake, because we forbid Christians from drinking 





5 Kosher meat had to be drained of all blood (Lev. 7:26-27, 17:10-14). 

6 For the broader theme, see Langer, Cursing the Christians? [Bibliography] with pp. 214, 347 
nn. 41-42 specifically on Agobard. 

7 The prohibition against Christians dining together with Jews goes back to the Council of 
Elvira (Chapter 1). 

8 This of course would be a violation of the Augustinian ground-rules for toleration of Jews 


(Chapter 6). 
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their wine, when they boast, in trying to justify this, that they have received 
from Christians many, many pounds of silver from the sale of wine and that, 
having coursed through the canons, they cannot find out why Christians 
should abstain from their food and drink; when they produce edicts signed 
with golden seals in your name containing words which, in our opinion, are 
not true; when they display to people women’s clothes as if they were sent to 
their wives by your kinsmen or matrons of the palaces; when they expound 
upon the glory of their forefathers; when they are permitted, contrary to 
the law, to build new synagogues.’ It has even reached the point when naive 
Christians say that the Jews preach to them better than our own priests.'° In 
particular, the aforementioned agents ordered that the markets that usually 
occur on Saturdays should be moved lest the Jews’ observance of their Sab- 
bath be impeded, and they let [the Jews] choose on which days they had to go 
to market from then on, claiming that this suited the utility of the Christians 
because of the Sunday leisure. But the Saturday market was a problem only 
for the Jews, since those who are near, because they buy the necessary food 
on Saturday, spend Sunday more freely at the celebration of the Mass and 
at preaching, and those who come from a distance on the occasion of the 
market, attend the evening and morning offices after the celebration of the 
Mass has been performed and return home edified. 

Now then, if it please your most benign kindness to listen, we shall declare 
what the churches of the Gauls and their rectors, kings as well as bishops, 
should maintain regarding the separation of the two religions, namely that 
of the Church and that of the Jews, and what they should pass down in writ- 
ing and leave to posterity to be maintained, and how it is consonant with 
authority, that is the Acts of the Apostles, and takes its origin from the Old 
Testament. From these it is shown how detestable enemies of the truth should 
be considered and how they are worse than all unbelievers, as divine Scrip- 
ture teaches, and what unworthy things they think about God and heavenly 
matters. We have discussed all of these things with our brethren and have 
sent [these writings] to be presented to your most expansive excellence. 

Just after the preceding note had been dictated, a certain man from Cordo- 





See the legislation of Theodosius 11 from 439 (Chapter 3). This was one of the laws that 
Christian monarchs eager to encourage new Jewish settlement in their realms frequently 
neglected to enforce. 

There are no actual records of sermons delivered by Jews in this period, but the statement 
is evidence that Jewish preaching occurred in the vernacular language that Jews shared with 
Christians. It seems to imply that Christians occasionally attended Jewish worship services. 
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ba arrived, fleeing from Spain. He said that he had been stolen as a little boy 
bya certain Jew of Lyons twenty-four years before and sold, and that he had 
fled this year with another boy from Arles who had been likewise stolen by a 
Jew six years earlier. When we sought out those known to the man who was 
from Lyons and found them, some said that others had been stolen by this 
same Jew, others bought and sold, and that this year another boy was stolen 
and sold by a Jew. At that moment it was discovered that many Christians 
are sold by Christians and bought by Jews, and that many unspeakable things 
are perpetrated by them which are too foul to write. 
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Bodo and the Jews 


838-847 


his is a Christian account of the conversion of a prominent Frankish 

churchman to Judaism. This event, which was something ofa sensation 
in its day, took place during the reign of Louis the Pious (814-840), the son 
of Charlemagne. 

Bodo, a chaplain at the imperial court, was influenced to desert Chris- 
tianity because of theological scruples and the moral laxity of the Frankish 
court. In Muslem Spain, where he sought refuge, Bodo, with all the enthusi- 
asm of a recent convert, became a zealous missionary for his new faith and 
an implacable opponent of Christianity. The year following his flight (840) 
he entered into a polemical correspondence with Pablo Alvaro, a Cordovan 
Christian worthy, who had been born a Jew. Each one, through argument and 
abuse, tried to lead the other back to the very faith to which the other had 
originally belonged. Both were unsuccessful. In 847, Bodo, as fanatical on 
his side as Alvaro, Eulogius and the Christian “Zealots” of Cordova on their 
side, attempted to secure the forcible conversion of the Spanish Christians 
to Islam or Judaism. 

The following selections are taken from the Annals of the Cloister of St. Ber- 
tin, an official Latin history of the Western Frankish Empire. The second part 
of the Annals (835-861), which includes the succeeding extracts, is ascribed 
to Prudentius, Bishop of Troyes. 


11.1 Bodo’s Conversion 


ANNO 839. In the meantime the report of an exceedingly mournful event, one 
that was lamentable to all followers of the Catholic Church, became known. 
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Bodo, a deacon, born of an Alemannic [South Germanic] family, had been 
inducted, to some extent almost from the cradle, into the Christian religion 
by means of the palace-school teachings in the religious and secular sciences. 

The preceding year [838 ] he had begged and secured permission from the 
imperial couple [Louis the Pious and Judith] to hasten to Rome in order that 
he might pray there, and had also been presented with many gifts. Allured by 
[Satan] the enemy of mankind, he now abandoned Christianity and declared 
himself a Jew. 

Indeed, as soon as he entered into his plan of treachery and depravity 
with the Jews, he was not even afraid to plot slyly to sell to the heathen those 
whom he had taken with him.’ After these had been sold one by one he kept 
with him but one person who was reputed to be his nephew, and then — we 
must tearfully relate — he denied the Christian faith and became a professing 
Jew. He had himself circumcised [839], allowed his hair and beard to grow 
long, changed his name, and boldly assumed the name of Eleazar instead. He 
girded himself moreover with a soldier’s belt and joined himself in marriage 
with the daughter of a certain Jew. His nephew, who has been mentioned, 
also went over to Judaism after pressure had been brought to bear on him. 
Finally, overcome by wretched lust, Bodo went with some Jews to Saragossa, 
a Spanish city, in the middle of the month of August. 

The great difficulty experienced in persuading the Emperor that this thing 
was true shows clearly to everyone how much sorrow this affair caused the 
imperial couple and all those redeemed by the grace of the Christian faith.... 


ANNO 847. Bodo, who a few years before this had deserted the Christian 
truth and had succumbed to the Jewish perfidy, had progressed so far in his 
villainy that he zealously tried to incite the minds of the Saracens, of the 
king as well as the people, against all Christians dwelling in Spain.* They, the 
Christians, must either desert their religion and convert themselves to the 
Jewish madness or to the Saracen folly, or otherwise all be killed without 
question! Because of this a petition of all the Christians of that kingdom was 





He sold his Christian slaves to the Muslims in his new environment. 

Saragossa was then in Muslim hands, and living there would have protected Bodo from 
being seized and prosecuted as a judaizing heretic by Christian authorities. “Overcome 
by... lust,” like “allured by Satan” (above), is a motive attributed by a hostile narrator, who 
may also have believed that there were more opportunities for sex with women in Muslim 
Spain than in Christian Europe. 

Under Abd-al-Rahman 11 (811-851) religious conflicts between Christians and Muslems 
were frequent. 
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tearfully sent to King Charles [d. 877] and to the bishops and other estates 
of our faith in his kingdom [of France] that the above-mentioned apostate 
be extradited in order that he should no longer be a hindrance or a mortal 
danger to the Christians who live in Spain.* 
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Charters 
1084-1244 


nasmuch as the Jews, during the Middle Ages, were looked upon as a dis- 
lee racial and religious group who could not and should not be subject 
to the same laws as Christians, they were given special charters by which 
they were governed. 

The document issued by Rudiger, Bishop of Speyer, in 1084, was intended 
to induce neighboring Jews, whose quarter in Mainz had been devastated by 
a fire, to settle in the city where he was feudal overlord. This was apparently a 
community founded ex nihilo, and presumably some negotiation was made 
with Jewish leaders to determine what would be required for a healthy Jewish 
community. The introduction to the text, asserting that a Jewish population 
would be considered to be an asset, continues the tradition of Carolingian 
France. 

Six years after Rudiger’s charter, the Emperor Henry rv extended privileg- 
es (“private laws”) to the Jews of his entire kingdom, significantly expanding 
them by articulating responses to legal conflicts that had undoubtedly arisen. 
Unmistakable is the message that the Jews of Germany are under imperial 
protection, and no one should think of harming them. Rather more surpris- 
ing is the permission given for practices that had been questioned by such 
Church authorities as Agobard, including the use of Christian servant women 
and the sale to Christians of wine made under Jewish supervision. In all legal 
disputes, respect is shown for the Jewish contender. This charter was repeated 
almost verbatim by the Emperor Frederick 1, in 157. 

Perhaps the most famous of these charters is that granted by Frederick the 
Belligerent in July 1244 to the Jews of his duchy of Austria. This document 
is important because it was soon adopted, with some changes, by most east 
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European countries to which the masses of Jews finally drifted: Hungary, 
Bohemia, Poland, Silesia, and Lithuania. This charter — a very favorable 
one — was issued to encourage money-lending among the Austrian Jews and 
probably also to attract moneyed Jews to migrate to this outlying German 
state which was in need of ready credit. As in the charter of Henry rv, every 
effort is made in this Latin constitution to grant the Jews ample opportunity 
to sell their wares and, above all, to lend money. They were given adequate 
protection: they were subject to the direct jurisdiction of the Duke who 
guaranteed them safety of life and limb. The right of the Jews to govern them- 
selves in communal and religious matters was not specified by the Duke, but 
this was taken for granted. We may assume, indeed, that the Jews of Austria 
enjoyed extensive political autonomy under this pact. 


12.1 Charter of Rudiger, Bishop of Speyer, September 13, 1084 


In the name of the Holy and Indivisible Trinity, I, Rudiger, surnamed 
Huozmann, Bishop of Speyer.’ 

When I wanted to make the village of Speyer into a city, I thought it would 
increase the honor of our place a thousand-fold if I were to bring in Jews.” 


1. | have therefore collected some Jews and located them in a place apart 
from the dwellings and association of the other inhabitants of the city; and 
that they may be protected from the attacks and violence of the mob, I have 
surrounded their quarter with a wall. The land for their dwellings I had ac- 
quired in a legal way; for the hill [on which they are to live] I secured partly 
by purchase and partly by trade, and the valley [which I have given them] I 
received as a gift from the heirs who possessed it. I have given them this hill 
and valley on condition that they pay every year three and one-half pounds 
of money coined in the mint of Speyer, for the use of the brothers [monks 
ofa monastery which is not named here]. 


2. I have given them the free right of changing gold and silver coins and of 
buying and selling everything they wish within their own walls and outside 
the gate clear up to the boat-landing [on the Rhine] and also on the wharf 
itself. And they have the same right throughout the whole city. 


In this context, Bishop Rudiger is functioning not as part of the Church hierarchy, but as 
part of the feudal hierarchy under the emperor. 

Speyer was certainly more than a tiny village (villa) at the time: it was the site of one of the 
largest Romanesque cathedrals in Europe, consecrated in 1061. 
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3. Besides, Ihave given them a piece of the land of the church as a burial-ground. 
This land they shall hold forever. 


4. Lhave also granted that, if a Jew comes to them from some other place and 
is their guest for a time, he shall pay no tolls [to the city]. 


s. The chief leader of their community [archisynagogus ]* shall have the same 
position and authority among them as the mayor of the city has among the 
citizens. He shall judge all the cases which arise among them or against them. 
If he is not able to decide any case it shall be taken before the bishop or his 
chamberlain. 


6. They are bound to watch, guard, and defend only their own walls, in which 
work their servants may assist them. 


7. They may hire Christian nurses and Christian servants.* 


8. The slaughtered meats which their law forbids them to eat they may sell to 
Christians, and the Christians may buy them.* 


9. To add to my kindness to them I grant them the most favorable laws and 
conditions that the Jews have in any city of the German kingdom. 


Finally, to round out these concessions, I have granted that they may enjoy 
privileges better than those of the Jews in any other city of Germany. 

Lest any of my successors diminish this gift and concession, or constrain 
them to pay greater taxes, alleging that they have usurped these privileges, 
and have no episcopal warrant for them, I have left this charter as a suitable 
testimony of the said grant. And that this may never be forgotten, I have 
signed it, and confirmed it with my seal as may be seen below. 


Given on September 15, 1084, etc. 





3 The Archisynagogus, a term going back to antiquity, need not be a rabbi; it could be a 
respected and influential layman. 

4 Jews employing Christian servants was highly contentious in the Middle Ages; while the 
arrangement was freely adopted by both sides, it seemed to many Church leaders to violate 
the ground-rules of toleration by reversing the proper hierarchy. 

5 Another highly contentious issue: see the complaints made by Agobard (Chapter 10). 
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12.2 Charter of Emperor Henry 1v, February 19, 1190 


In the name of the Holy and undivided Trinity, Henry, by divine mercy third 
august emperor of the Romans, to all the bishops, abbots, dukes, counts, and 
all subjects of the laws of our kingdom: 

Let it be known that certain Jews, Judah b. Kalonymus, David b. Meshul- 
lam, Moses b. Yekutiel, and their associates, came before us at Speyer and 
requested that we take and hold them under our protection, along with their 
descendants and all those who seem to hope for security through them. May 
all our faithful know that this has been done. Therefore through the interven- 
tion and petition of Huozmann, bishop of Speyer, we have ordered that this 
authoritative writ of ours be granted and given to them. Hence by the royal 
declaration of our majesty, we order and command that: 


1. Henceforth no one who is invested in our kingdom with any dignity or 
power, neither small nor great, neither free man nor serf, shall presume to 
attack or assail them on any illicit grounds. 


2. Nor shall anyone dare to take from them any of their property, which they 
possess by hereditary right, whether in land or in houses or in gardens or 
in vineyards or in fields or in slaves or in other property both movable and 
immovable. If indeed anyone shall perpetrate violence against them in disre- 
gard of this edict, he shall be forced to pay to the treasury of the bishop one 
pound of gold; also he shall repay doubly the item which he took from them. 


3. They may have the free right to exchange their goods in just trading with 
all men and to travel freely and peacefully within the bounds of our kingdom 
in order to carry on their business and trade, to buy, and to sell. No one may 
exact from them tolls or demand any public or private levy.® 


4. Guests are not to be lodged in their homes without their consent. No one 
may requisition from them a horse for a royal or episcopal journey or for the 
service of a royal expedition. 


s. Ifa stolen item be found in their possession and if the Jew claims that he 
bought it, he shall substantiate by an oath according to his law how much 





The right of Jews to move freely throughout the realm was one shared by knights, and denied 
to serfs and burghers. (Katz, Exclusiveness: Jewish-Gentile Relations in Medieval and Modern 
Times [New York: Schocken Books, 1962], 50.) 
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he paid and how much he would accept, and in that way he shall return the 
item to him to whom it belonged.” 


6. No one shall presume to baptize their sons or daughters against their will. 
If anyone baptize them against their will or when they have been carried 
off by stealth or seized forcibly, he shall pay twelve pounds to the royal or 
episcopal treasury. If certain of them wish freely to be baptized, they shall 
be held three days, so that it be clearly known if indeed they repudiate their 
law because of Christian faith or by virtue of some injury which they have 
suffered. Just as they leave behind their ancestral law, so also are they to leave 
behind their possessions. 


7. No one shall divert their pagan slaves from their service, baptizing them 
under the pretext of Christian faith. If anyone does this, he shall pay a ban, 
ie., three pounds of silver, enforced by the judicial authority. Moreover he 
shall return the slave to his master without delay. The slave must abide by all 
the commands of his master, except for the observance of the Christian faith, 
with whose sacraments he has been imbued. 


8. It is permissible to have Christians do their work, except on festivals and 
Sundays. 


9. It is not, however, permissible for them to buy a Christian slave.* 


10. If a Christian has a dispute or contention against a Jew concerning any 
matter or vice versa, each may carry out justice and prove his case according 
to his law. 


u1. No one may force a Jew to judgment by hot irons or boiling water or frigid 
water or turn them over for stripes or place them in prison.’ Rather he shall 
swear by his law after forty days. Nor may he be convicted by any witnesses 





The problem of someone paying in good faith for what turns out to be stolen goods arises 
in every legal system. Roman law required the return of the item without compensation. 
For the subsequent history of this generous provision, see Kisch, [Bibliography] 96; Selma 
Stein, Josel of Rosheim (Philadelphia: JPS, 196s), 112-13. 

This is a compromise on a contentious matter: Jews may have Christian servants who 
freely agree to work for them, but they may not purchase Christian slaves. They may how- 
ever, retain slaves who were baptized in order to take them away from their Jewish owner, 
although such slaves had now become Christians and had to observe Christian holidays. 
The reason for exemption of Jews from trial by ordeal is that the ordeal was apparently based 
on religious belief. Free Christians (unlike serfs) were entitled to prove their case through 
oaths and witnesses (Kisch, 139). 
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on any issue. Anyone who wishes so to force them against this edict shall be 
forced to pay a ban, i.e., three pounds of silver. 


12. Ifanyone shall wound a Jew, but not mortally, he shall pay one pound of 
gold. Ifit be a slave that killed or wounded him, his master shall both pay the 
impost stipulated and shall hand over the slave for punishment. If, suffering 
from indigence, he be unable to pay the prescribed amount, the same penalty 
will be levied by means of which the assassin of the Jew Vivus was punished 
at the time of Emperor Henry my father, viz., his eyes will be put out and his 
right hand cut off.’° 


13. If the Jews have a dispute or a case among themselves to be decided, they 
shall be judged and convicted by their peers and by none other. If any wicked 
one among them wishes to hide the truth of an internal affair, he shall be 
forced, according to their law, by him who stands in charge of the synagogue 
by appointment of the bishop to confess the truth of the matter in question. If 
difficult issues or disputes are raised among them or against them, they shall 
be referred to the presence of the bishop — their peace being preserved in the 
meantime - so that they might be settled by his judgment. 


14. Moreover, they may have the right to sell their wine and their dyes and 
their medicines to Christians.’ As we have stated, no one shall demand from 
them a money levy or transport services or any exaction public or private. 

In order that the authority of this concession remain inviolate for all times, 
we have ordered that this charter be written and sealed with the impression 
of our seal. 

I, Humbert the Chancellor, in place of Archchancellor Ruthard, recognize 
the sign of lord Henry, third august emperor of the Romans. 


12.3 Charter of Frederick, Duke of Austria, July 1, 1244 


Frederick, by the grace of God Duke of Austria and Styria and lord of Car- 
niola, offers greetings at all times to all who will read this letter in the future. 
Inasmuch as we desire that men of all classes dwelling in our land should 





A rather dramatic precedent of severe corporal punishment for killing a Jew (whose Hebrew 
name was undoubtedly Hayyim). Repeated by the Emperor Frederick 1 in his charter of 
1157. 

For Church opposition to the practice of Jews selling wine to Christians, see Agobard 
(Chapter 10). 
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share our favor and good will, we do therefore decree that these laws, devised 
for all Jews found in the land of Austria, shall be observed by them without 
violation. 


1. We decree, therefore, first, that in cases involving money, or immovable 
property, or a criminal complaint touching the person or property of a Jew, 
no Christian shall be admitted as a witness against a Jew unless there is a 
Jewish witness together with the Christian. 


2. Likewise, if a Christian should bring suit against a Jew, asserting that he 
had pawned his pledges with him and the Jew should deny this, and then if 
the Christian should not wish to accord any belief in the mere statement of 
the Jew, the Jew may prove his contention by taking an oath upon an object 
equivalent in value to that which was brought to him, and shall then go forth 
free.'” 


3. Likewise, if a Christian has deposited a pledge with a Jew, stating that he 
had left it with the Jew for a smaller sum than the Jew admits, the Jew shall 
then take an oath upon the pledge pawned with him, and the Christian must 
not refuse to pay the amount that the Jew has proved through his oath. 


4. Likewise, if a Jew says that he returned the Christian's pledge as a loan to the 
Christian, without, however, the presence of witnesses, and if the Christian 
deny this, then the Christian is able to clear himself in this matter through 
the oath of himself alone. 


5. Likewise, a Jew is allowed to receive all things as pledges which may be 
pawned with him — no matter what they are called without making any in- 
vestigation about them, except bloody and wet clothes which he shall under 
no circumstances accept.'? 


6. Likewise, if a Christian charges that the pledge which a Jew has was taken 
from him by theft or robbery, the Jew must swear on that pledge that when 
he received it he did not know that it had been removed by theft or robbery. 
In this oath the amount for which the pledge was pawned to him shall also 
be included. Then, inasmuch as the Jew has brought his proof, the Christian 
shall pay him the capital and the interest that has accrued in the meantime.'* 





12 Moneylending on pledges was the leading Jewish business at this time. 
13 Such garments presuppose murder and theft. 
14 Then the Christian takes back his property. 
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7. Likewise, if a Jew, through the accident of fire or through theft or violence, 
should lose his [own] goods, together with the pledges pawned with him, 
and this is established, yet the Christian who has pledged something with 
him nevertheless brings suit against him, the Jew may free himself merely 
by his own oath.'* 


8. Likewise, if the Jews engage in quarreling or actually fight among them- 
selves, the judge of our city shall claim no jurisdiction over them; only the 
Duke alone or the chief official of his land shall exercise jurisdiction. If, 
however, the accusation touches the person, this case shall be reserved for 
the Duke alone for judgment. 


9. Likewise, if a Christian should inflict any sort of a wound upon a Jew, the 
accused shall pay to the Duke twelve marks of gold which are to be turned 
in to the treasury. He must also pay, to the person who has been injured, 
twelve marks of silver and the expenses incurred for the medicine needed 
in his cure. 


10. Likewise, if a Christian should kill a Jew he shall be punished with the 
proper sentence, death, and all his movable and immovable property shall 
pass into the power of the Duke. 


u. Likewise, if a Christian strikes a Jew, without, however, having spilt his 
blood, he shall pay to the Duke four marks of gold, and to the man he struck 
four marks of silver. If he has no money, he shall offer satisfaction for the 
crime committed by the loss of his hand. 


12. Likewise, wherever a Jew shall pass through our territory no one shall offer 
any hindrance to him or molest or trouble him.’ If, however, he should be 
carrying any goods or other things for which he must pay duty at all custom 
offices, he shall pay only the prescribed duty which a citizen of that town, in 
which the Jew is then dwelling, pays. 


13. Likewise, if the Jews, as is their custom, should transport any of their dead 
either from city to city, or from province to province, or from one Austrian 
land into another, we do not wish anything to be demanded of them by our 
customs officers.’” If, however, a customs officer should extort anything, then 





15 The Jew loses the money advanced and the Christian loses his pledge. 
16 The Jew is to pay no road-fees in all Austrian lands. 
17 Heavy road-fees were often imposed on Jewish corpses in transit. 
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he is to be punished for praedatio mortui, which means, in common language, 
robbery of the dead. 


14. Likewise, if a Christian, moved by insolence, should break into or devas- 
tate the cemetery of the Jews, he shall die, as the court determines, and all his 
property, whatever it may be, shall be forfeited to the treasury of the Duke. 


15. Likewise, if anyone wickedly throws something at the synagogues of the 
Jews we order that he pay two talents to the judge of the Jews.’® 


16. Likewise, if a Jew be condemned by his judge to a money penalty, which 
is called wandel (“fine”), he shall pay only twelve dinars to him. 


17. Likewise, if a Jew is summoned to court by order of his judge, but does 
not come the first or second time, he must pay the judge four dinars for each 
time. If he does not come at the third summons he shall pay thirty-six dinars 
to the judge mentioned. 


18. Likewise, if a Jew has wounded another Jew he may not refuse to pay a 
penalty of two talents, which is called wandel, to his judge. 


19. Likewise, we decree that no Jew shall take an oath on the Torah unless he 
has been summoned to our [the Duke’s] presence. 


20. Likewise, if a Jew was secretly murdered, and if through the testimony it 
cannot be determined by his friends who murdered him, yet if after an inves- 
tigation has been made the Jews begin to suspect someone, we are willing to 
supply the Jews with a champion against this suspect.’ 


21. Likewise, if a Christian raises his hand in violence against a Jewess, we 
order that the hand of that person be cut off. 


22. Likewise, the [Christian] judge of the Jews shall bring no case that has 
arisen among the Jews before his court, unless he be invited due to a com- 
plaint.”° 


23. Likewise, if a Christian has redeemed his pledge from a Jew but has not 
paid the interest, the interest due shall become compounded if it is not paid 
within a month. 





18 This judge was a Christian who looked after the interests of the Jews. 
19 The champion fought the suspect and God gave victory to the right. 
20 Civil suits between Jews were settled by the Jews themselves. 
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24. Likewise, we do not wish anyone to seek quarters in a Jewish house.” 


25. Likewise, if a Jew has lent money to a magnate of the country on his 
possessions or on a note and proves this documentarily, we will assign the 
pledged possessions to the Jew and defend them for him against violence.” 


26. Likewise, ifany man or woman should kidnap a Jewish child we wish that 
he be punished as a thief [by death]. 


27. Likewise, if a Jew has held in his possession, for a year, a pledge received 
from a Christian, and if the value of the pledge does not exceed the money 
lent together with the interest, the Jew may show the pledge to his judge and 
shall then have the right to sell it. If any pledge shall remain for a “year and a 
923 


day”** with a Jew, he shall not have to account for it afterwards to anyone. 


28. Likewise, whatever Christian shall take his pledge away from a Jew by 
force or shall exercise violence in the Jew’s home shall be severely punished 
as a plunderer of our treasury. 


29. Likewise, one shall in no place proceed in judgment against a Jew except 
in front of his synagogues, saving ourselves who have the power to summon 
them to our presence.”* 


30. Likewise, we decree that Jews shall indeed receive only eight dinars a week 
interest on the talent....° 


Given at Starkenberg, in the year of the incarnation 
of the Lord, 124.4, on the first of July. 





Forced entertainment of officials was considered a burden. 

In this way Jews acquired estates, which they farmed. 

Sometimes interpreted as a year, six weeks, and three days, adding the interval between 
two ordinary popular courts. This principle was accepted by Jews as “the law of the state,” 
whereas Jewish law never granted ownership of a pledge to a lender simply through the 
passage of time. 

Court was held for the Jews in the yards in front of their synagogues. 

This was 173.33% annual interest. According to Kisch [Bibliography, 224-25], the common 
rate was 2 pennies per pound per week, equivalent to 43.5% per year. 
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The Crusaders in Mainz 
1096 


n the year 1095 Pope Urban 1, aroused by the Muslem encroachments in 

Palestine, proclaimed a crusade against the Saracens to recover Jerusalem 
and the Holy Sepulcher. The following year, in the spring of 1096, bands of 
zealous crusaders led by monks and soldiers set out for the Holy Land. Many 
of the crusaders were pious; but there can be no question that many also 
were runaway serfs, ambitious business men, adventurers, and criminals. As 
they passed through Germany on their way to Jerusalem this motley crew 
killed thousands of “infidel” Jews in the larger cities such as Speyer, Worms, 
Mainz, and Cologne. 

In May 1096 a band of crusaders led by Emico, a German noble, forced 
its way into the city of Mainz and finally into the archiepiscopal palace where 
the Jews had taken refuge. The slaughter and suicide of the Jews in this palace 
with all the attendant horror and hysteria are graphically described in the 
following two selections taken from a Hebrew historical account by Solomon 
bar Samson — of whom we know very little - who wrote about 1140. 

This and the other two Hebrew chronicles of Rhineland massacres need 
to be read critically. The passage that follows has several direct quotations 
that are attributed to all of the Jews crying out spontaneously an articulate 
sentence in one voice. While the texts are extremely valuable primary sources, 
scholars continue to debate the extent to which they contain a reliable tes- 
timony about thoughts, motivations, and behavior in 1096, or whether they 
include later reconstructions that reflect the mindset of survivors. 

The final text is from a Christian chronicle of the First Crusade by Albert 
of Aix [Aachen]. The account of the fate of the Rhineland Jews at the hands 
of Count Emico’s forces is a brief prelude to a lengthy chronicle focused 
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primarily on the Crusaders in the Holy Land. But it is striking to note the 
author’s contempt for the behavior of Emico’s army, his sympathy for the 
victimized Jews, and his confirmation of rather chilling behavior in extremis 
by the Jewish victims. 

Despite the good-faith promise of protection by the Emperor Henry 1v 
(who was not present in Germany in the spring of 1096), events could spin 
out of control and lead to unexpected disaster for medieval Jews. 


13.1 Facing Death 


It was on the third day of Sivan...at noon [Tuesday, May 27], that Emico the 
wicked, the enemy of the Jews, came with his whole army against the city 
gate, and the burghers opened it up for him. Then the enemies of the Lord 
said to each other: “Look! They have opened up the gate for us. Now let us 
avenge the blood of ‘the hanged one””! 

The children of the holy covenant were there, martyrs who feared the 
Most High, although they saw the great multitude, an army numerous as the 
sand on the shore of the sea, still clung to their Creator. Then young and old 
donned their armor and girded on their weapons, and at their head was Rabbi 
Kalonymus ben Meshullam, the chief of the community. Yet because of the 
many troubles and the fasts which they had observed they had no strength to 
stand up against the enemy.” Then came gangs and bands, sweeping through 
like a flood, until Mainz was filled from end to end. 

The foe Emico proclaimed in the hearing of the community that the 
enemy be driven from the city and be put to flight. Panic was great in the 
town. Each Jew in the inner court of the bishop girded on his weapons, and 
all moved towards the palace gate to fight the crusaders and the burghers. 
They fought each other up to the very gate, but the sins of the Jews brought 
it about that the enemy overcame them and took the gate. 

The hand of the Lord was heavy against His people. All the gentiles 
were gathered together against the Jews in the courtyard to blot out their 
name, and the strength of our people weakened when they saw the wicked 





“The hanged one” (ha-talui), echoing the use of the word in Deut. 21:23, isa demeaning way 
of referring to Jesus in medieval Jewish texts. Obviously this could not have been a direct 
quotation from the Crusaders. 

Fasting was a traditional manner of Jewish repentance in the hope of appeasing divine anger 
and receiving protection. Ironically, in this case the narrator claims that the fasts interfered 
with the Jews’ more practical armed resistance. 
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Edomites overpowering them.’ The bishop’s men, who had promised to help 
them, were the very first to flee, thus delivering the Jews into the hands of 
the enemy. They were indeed a poor support; even the bishop himself fled 
from his church for it was thought to kill him also because he had spoken 
good things of the Jews....* 

When the children of the holy covenant saw that the heavenly decree 
of death had been issued and that the enemy had conquered them and had 
entered the courtyard, then all of them - old men and young, virgins and 
children, servants and maids — cried out together to their Father in heaven 
and, weeping for themselves and for their lives, accepted as just the sentence 
of God. One to another they said, “Let us be strong and let us bear the yoke of 
the holy religion, for only in this world can the enemy kill us — and the easiest 
of the four deaths is by the sword. But we, our souls in paradise, shall continue 
to live eternally, in the great shining reflection [of the divine glory].”® 

With a whole heart and with a willing soul they then spoke: “After all it 
is not right to criticize the acts of God — blessed be He and blessed be His 
name — who has given to us His Torah and a command to put ourselves to 
death, to kill ourselves for the unity of His holy name.° Happy are we if we 
do His will. Happy is anyone who is killed or slaughtered, who dies for the 
unity of His name, so that he is ready to enter the World to Come, to dwell 
in the heavenly camp with the righteous — with Rabbi Akiba and his com- 
panions, the pillars of the universe, who were killed for His name’s sake.” Not 
only this; but he exchanges the world of darkness for the world of light, the 
world of trouble for the world of joy, and the world that passes away for the 
world that lasts for all eternity.’ Then all of them, to a man, cried out with a 
loud voice: “Now we must delay no longer for the enemy are already upon 
us. Let us hasten and offer ourselves as a sacrifice to the Lord. Let him who 
has a knife examine it that it not be nicked, and let him come and slaughter 


3 The Edomites were the traditional foes of the Jews; here, Christians are meant. 

4 Archbishop Ruthard had been paid to remain and defend the Jews. He was later accused 
of having received some of the plunder taken from them. It is clear that local bishops were 
not instigators of the violence, and in many cases made a good-faith effort to protect the 
Jews of their cities. 

5 InJewish law the four death penalties were stoning, burning, beheading, and strangulation. 

6 While traditional martyrdom to avoid the sin of idolatry is understood to be a mandate 
from the Torah, there is no commandment that could be understood to justify suicide in 
this context, and certainly not the killing of other Jews, as the narrative will describe. 

7 The Romans martyred Akiba during the Bar Kokba revolt, about 135 CE. 
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us for the sanctification of the Only One, the Everlasting, and then let him 
cut his own throat or plunge the knife into his own body.” 

As soon as the enemy came into the courtyard they found some of the 
very pious there with our brilliant master, Isaac ben Moses. He stretched out 
his neck, and his head they cut off first. The others, wrapped in their fringed 
praying-shawls, sat by themselves in the courtyard, eager to do the will of 
their Creator. They did not care to flee into the chamber to save themselves for 
this temporal life, but out of love they received upon themselves the sentence 
of God.’ The enemy showered stones and arrows upon them, but they did 
not care to flee; and “with the stroke of the sword, and with slaughter, and 
destruction” (Esth. 9:3) the foe killed all of those whom they found there. 
When those in the chambers saw the deed of these righteous ones, how the 
enemy had already come upon them, they then cried out, all of them: “There 
is nothing better than for us to offer our lives as a sacrifice.”"° 

The women there girded their loins with strength and slew their sons and 
their daughters and then themselves. Many men, too, plucked up courage and 
killed their wives, their sons, their infants. The tender and delicate mother 
slaughtered the babe she had played with; all of them, men and women 
arose and slaughtered one another.’ The maidens and the young brides and 
grooms looked out of the windows and in a loud voice cried: “Look and see, 
O our God, what we do for the sanctification of Thy great name in order not 
to exchange you for a hanged and crucified one....” 

Thus were the precious children of Zion, the Jews of Mainz, tried with ten 
trials like Abraham, our father, and like Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah.'* 
They bound their sons as Abraham bound Isaac his son, and they received 
upon themselves with a willing soul the yoke of the fear of God, the King 
of the Kings of Kings, the Holy One, blessed be He, rather than deny and 
exchange the religion of our King for “an abhorred offshoot” (Isa. 14:19), a 
bastard born of menstruation and lust.'? They stretched out their necks to 


The taking of their own lives by Jews is presented as a reenactment of the ancient Temple 
sacrifices, for which a knife without blemishes was required. 

This is a description of traditional, passive martyrdom, in which the martyr makes no attempt 
to resist. 

The outnumbered Jews had no chance to prevail: Emico is reported to have had about twelve 
thousand men. 

The narrator does not appear to recognize that such behavior is far more problematic in 
Jewish law. It is said here to be initiated not by the rabbis but by ordinary Jews. 


12 Who were thrown into a fiery furnace (Dan. 3: 21). 


13. This contemptuous reference to Jesus is based on the assertions in the birth narrative of 
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the slaughter and they delivered their pure souls to their Father in heaven. 
Righteous and pious women bared their throats to each other, offering to be 
sacrificed for the unity of the Name. A father turning to his son or brother, a 
brother to his sister, a woman to her son or daughter, a neighbor to a neighbor 
ora friend, a groom to a bride, a fiancé to a fiancée, would kill and would be 
killed, and blood touched blood. The blood of the men mingled with their 
wives, the blood of the fathers with their children’s, the blood of the brothers 
with their sisters, the blood of the teachers with their disciples, the blood of 
the grooms with their brides, the blood of the leaders with their cantors, the 
blood of the judges with their scribes, and the blood of infants and sucklings 
with their mothers. For the unity of the honored and awe-inspiring Name 
were they killed and slaughtered. 

The ears of one who hears these things will tingle, for who has ever heard 
anything like this? Inquire now and look about, was there ever such an abun- 
dant sacrifice as this since the days of the primeval Adam? Were there ever 
eleven hundred offerings on one day, each one of them like the sacrifice of 
Isaac, the son of Abraham? 

For the sake of Isaac who was ready to be sacrificed on Mount Moriah, 
the world shook, as it is said, “Behold their valiant ones cry without; [the 
angels of peace weep bitterly]” (Isa. 33:7), and “the heavens grow dark” (Jer. 
4:28). Yet see what these martyrs did! Why did the heavens not grow dark 
and the stars not withdraw their brightness? Why did not the moon and the 
sun grow dark in their heavens when on one day, on the third of Sivan, ona 
Tuesday, eleven hundred souls were killed and slaughtered, among them so 
many infants and sucklings who had never transgressed nor sinned, so many 
poor, innocent souls? 

Wilt Thou, despite this, still restrain Thyself, O Lord? For Thy sake it was 
that these numberless souls were killed. Avenge quickly the blood of Thy 
servants which was spilt in our days and in our sight. Amen. 


13.2 Rachel and Her Children 


Now I shall recount and tell of the most unusual deeds that were done on that 
day [May 27, 1096] by these righteous ones.... Who has ever seen anything 
like this? Who has ever heard of a deed like that which was performed by 





Matthew’s Gospel: Mary and Joseph were betrothed, Mary was pregnant, Joseph was not 
the father. Jewish readers concluded that the pregnancy was therefore the result of an 
adulterous relationship. 
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this righteous and pious woman, the young Rachel, the daughter of Rabbi 
Isaac ben Asher, the wife of Rabbi Judah? For she said to her friends: “I have 
four children. Do not spare even them, lest the Christians come, take them 
alive, and bring them up in their false religion. Through them, too, sanctify 
the name of the Holy God.’ 

So one of her companions came and picked up a knife to slaughter her 
son. But when the mother of the children saw the knife, she let out a loud 
and bitter lament and she beat her face and breast, crying: “Where are Thy 
mercies, O God?” In the bitterness of her soul she said to her friend: “Do not 
slay Isaac in the presence of his brother Aaron lest Aaron see his brother’s 
death and run away.’ The woman then took the lad Isaac, who was small and 
very pretty, and she slaughtered him while the mother spread out her sleeves 
to receive the blood, catching it in her garment instead of a basin. When the 
child Aaron saw that his brother Isaac was slain, he screamed again and again: 

“Mother, mother, do not butcher me,” and ran and hid under a chest. 

She had two daughters also who still lived at home, Bella and Matrona, 
beautiful young girls, the children of her husband Rabbi Judah. The girls took 
the knife and sharpened it themselves that it should not be nicked. Then the 
woman bared their necks and sacrificed them to the Lord God of Hosts who 
has commanded us not to change His pure religion but to be perfect with Him, 
as it is written, “Perfect shall you be with the Lord your God” (Deut. 18:13). 

When this righteous woman had made an end of sacrificing her three 
children to their Creator, she then raised her voice and called out to her son 
Aaron: “Aaron, where are you? You also I will not spare nor will I have any 
mercy.’ Then she dragged him out by his foot from under the chest where he 
had hidden himself, and she sacrificed him before God, the high and exalted. 
She put her children next to her body, two on each side, covering them with 
her two sleeves, and there they lay struggling in the agony of death. When 
the enemy seized the room they found her sitting and wailing over them. 

“Show us the money that is under your sleeves,” they said to her. But when it 

was the slaughtered children they saw, they struck her and killed her, upon 
her children, and her spirit flew away and her soul found peace at last. To 
her applied the Biblical verse, “The mother was dashed in pieces with her 
children” (Hos. 10:14). 

When the father saw the death of his four beautiful, lovely children, he 
cried aloud, weeping and wailing, and threw himself upon the sword in his 
hand so that his bowels came out, and he wallowed in blood on the road 
together with the dying who were convulsed, rolling in their life’s blood. The 
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enemy killed all those who were left in the room and then stripped them 
naked; “See, O Lord, and behold, how abject I am become” (Lam. 1:11). Then 
the crusaders began to give thanks in the name of “the hanged one” because 
they had done what they wanted with all those in the room of the bishop so 
that not a soul escaped.'* 


13.3 A Contemporary Christian Chronicle (Albert of Aix) 


At the beginning of summer in the same year in which Peter [the Hermit], and 
Gottschalk [a priest], after collecting an army, had set out, there assembled 
in like fashion a large and innumerable host of Christians from diverse king- 
doms and lands, namely, from the realms of France, England, Flanders, and 
Lorraine. ... 1 know not whether by a judgment of the Lord, or by some error 
of mind, they rose in a spirit of cruelty against the Jewish people scattered 
throughout these cities and slaughtered them without mercy, especially in the 
Kingdom of Lorraine, asserting it to be the beginning of their expedition and 
their duty against the enemies of the Christian faith. This slaughter of Jews 
was done first by burghers of Cologne. These suddenly fell upon a small band 
of Jews and severely wounded and killed many; they destroyed the houses and 
synagogues of the Jews and divided among themselves a very large amount 
of money. When the Jews saw this cruelty, about two hundred began flight 
by boat to Neuss in the silence of the night. The pilgrims and crusaders dis- 
covered them, and after taking away all their possessions, inflicted on them 
similar slaughter, leaving not even one alive. 

Not long after this, they started upon their journey, as they had vowed, and 
arrived in a great multitude at the city of Mainz [= Mayence]. There Count 
Emico, a nobleman, a very mighty man in this region, was awaiting, with a 
large band of Teutons, the arrival of the pilgrims who were coming thither 
from diverse lands by the King’s highway. 

The Jews of this city, knowing of the slaughter of their brethren, and that 
they themselves could not escape the hands of so many, fled in hope of safety 
to Bishop Ruthard. They put an infinite treasure in his guard and trust, having 
much faith in his protection, because he was Bishop of the city. Then that 
excellent Bishop of the city cautiously set aside the incredible amount of 
money received from them. He placed the Jews in the very spacious hall of 





The crusaders then held a thanksgiving service in the archbishop’s palace where the massacre 
took place. 
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his own house, away from the sight of Count Emico and his followers, that 
they might remain safe and sound in a very secure and strong place. 

But Emico and the rest of his band held a council and, after sunrise, at- 
tacked the Jews in the hall with arrows and lances. Breaking the bolts and 
doors, they killed the Jews, about seven hundred in number, who in vain 
resisted the force and attack of so many thousands. They killed the women, 
also, and with their swords pierced tender children of whatever age and sex. 
The Jews, seeing that their Christian enemies were attacking them and their 
children, and that they were sparing no age, likewise fell upon one another, 
brother, children, wives, and sisters, and thus they perished at each other’s 
hands. Horrible to say, mothers cut the throats of nursing children with knives 
and stabbed others, preferring them to perish thus by their own hands rather 
than to be killed by the weapons of the uncircumcised.'* 

From this cruel slaughter of the Jews a few escaped; and a few because of 
fear, rather than because of love of the Christian faith, were baptized. With 
very great spoils taken from these people, Count Emico, Clarebold [a noble 
of Vendeuil], Thomas [de la Fere, from the House of Coucy), and all that 
intolerable company of men and women then continued on their way to Jeru- 
salem, directing their course towards the Kingdom of Hungary, where passage 
along the royal highway was usually not denied the pilgrims. But on arriving 
at Wieselburg, the fortress of the King, which the rivers Danube and Leytha 
protect with marshes, the bridge and gate of the fortress were found closed 
by command of the King of Hungary, for great fear had entered all the Hun- 
garians because of the slaughter which had happened to their brethren.... 

But while almost everything had turned out favorably for the Christians, 
and while they had penetrated the walls with great openings, by some chance 
or misfortune, I know not what, such great fear entered the whole army that 
they turned in flight, just as sheep are scattered and alarmed when wolves 
rush upon them. And seeking a refuge here and there, they forgot their 
companions.... 

Emico and some of his followers continued in their flight along the way by 
which they had come. Thomas, Clarebold, and several of their men escaped in 
flight toward Carinthia and Italy. So the hand of the Lord is believed to have 
been against the pilgrim who had sinned by excessive impurity and fornica- 
tion, and who had slaughtered the exiled Jews through greed of money, rather 





An account strikingly similar to the Hebrew chronicles, except for the different value judg- 
ment. 
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than for the sake of God’s justice, although the Jews were opposed to Christ. 
The Lord is a just judge and orders no one unwillingly, or under compulsion, 
to come under the yoke of the Catholic faith. 
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The Accusation of the Ritual Murder 
of St. William of Norwich 


114.4 


edieval Christians (and some modern ones, too) believed that Chris- 
M:: children were seized and tortured to death by Jews during the 
Passover season. This myth appears in a complete form for the first time in 
The Life and Miracles of St. William of Norwich, a Latin work written about 1173 
by Thomas of Monmouth, a contemporary of the events which he relates. It 
is a work of hagiography, the “Life of a Saint”; since William died as a child, 
the claim that he was indeed a saint could be made only through the assertion 
that he died as a martyr in imitation of the death of Jesus, at the hands of 
the Jewish enemies of Jesus, and by the claim that his body was a source of 
miracles after his death. Stories of such “miracles” fill more than half of the 
book, which was first published in 1896. 
The story of the ritual murder of the boy William in 1144 is the first of 
a long series of such accusations, a series that has not yet come to an end. 
The significance of these accusations is that by such descriptions of the Jew 
they have served throughout the ages to create an anti-Jewish mentality. 
Generations have believed that no Christian child was safe in Jewish hands. 
Hundreds of Jews have been imprisoned, killed, or burnt alive on this charge. 
The Papacy has frequently denounced this charge, yet in numerous instances 
the accusation of ritual murder was made with the vigorous support of the 
local Church authorities. 
The author, Thomas of Monmouth, a monk in the Norwich Benedictine 
monastery, was an exceedingly credulous person. In the specific case of 
William of Norwich, the evidence, critically sifted, leads one to believe that 
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he actually existed and that his body was found after he had died a violent 
death. Everything beyond this, however, is in the realm of speculation. The 
narrative of the child’s death might therefore be compared to the opening 
statement of a prosecuting attorney in a murder trial: a story told with as- 
surance that is open to questions, challenge, and an alternative narrative of 
how the death occurred. 

The accusation attributed by Thomas to the monk Theobald of Cambridge 
may be the earliest recorded expression of an alleged international Jewish 
conspiracy for the harm of Christians and Christianity. 


14.1 Thomas of Monmouth’s Account 


HOW WILLIAM WAS WONT TO RESORT TO THE JEWS, AND HAVING BEEN 
CHID BY HIS OWN PEOPLE FOR SO DOING, HOW HE WITHDREW HIMSELF 
FROM THEM 


When therefore he was flourishing in this blessed boyhood of his, and had 
attained to his eighth year [about 1140 ], he was entrusted to the skinners [fur- 
riers] to be taught their craft. Gifted with a teachable disposition and bringing 
industry to bear upon it, in a short time he far surpassed lads of his own age 
in the craft aforesaid, and he equalled some who had been his teachers. So 
leaving the country, drawn by a divine urge he betook himself to the city and 
lodged with a very famous master of that craft, and some time passed away. He 
was seldom in the country, but was occupied in the city and sedulously gave 
himself to the practice of his craft, and thus reached his twelfth year [114.4 ]. 
Now, while he was staying in Norwich, the Jews who were settled there 
and required their cloaks or their robes or other garments (whether pledged 
to them, or their own property) to be repaired, preferred him before all 
other skinners. For they esteemed him to be especially fit for their work, 
either because they had learnt that he was guileless and skillful, or, because 
attracted to him by their avarice, they thought they could bargain with him 
for a lower price. Or, as I rather believe, because by the ordering of divine 
providence he had been predestined to martyrdom from the beginning of 
time, and gradually step by step was drawn on, and chosen to be made a mock 





The parenthetical detail points to Jewish pawnbroking - lending money guaranteed by a 
pledge (including garments) left in the possession of the lender. 
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of and to be put to death by the Jews, in scorn of the Lord’s Passion, as one 
of little foresight, and so the more fit for them. 

For I have learnt from certain Jews, who were afterwards converted to the 
Christian faith, how that at that time they had planned to do this very thing 
with some Christian, and in order to carry out their malignant purpose, at 
the beginning of Lent they had made choice of the boy William, being twelve 
years of age and a boy of unusual innocence. 

So it came to pass that when the holy boy, ignorant of the treachery that 
had been planned, had frequent dealings with the Jews, he was taken to task 
by Godwin the priest, who had the boy’s aunt as his wife,” and by a certain 
Wulward, with whom he lodged, and he was prohibited from going in and 
out among them anymore. But the Jews, annoyed at the thwarting of their 
designs, tried with all their might to patch up a new scheme of wickedness, 
and all the more vehemently as the day for carrying out the crime they had 
determined upon drew near, and the victim, which they had thought they 
had already secured, had slipped out of their wicked hands. 

Accordingly, collecting all the cunning of their crafty plots, they found a 
man — I am not sure whether he was a Christian or a Jew — who was a most 
treacherous fellow and just the fitting person for carrying out their execrable 
crime, and with all haste — for their Passover was coming on in three days* — 
they sent him to find out and bring back with him the victim which, as I said 
before, had slipped out of their hands. 


HOW HE WAS SEDUCED BY THE JEWS’ MESSENGER 


At the dawn of day, on the Monday [March 20, 114.4] after Palm Sunday, that 
detestable messenger of the Jews set out to execute the business that was com- 
mitted to him, and at last the boy William, after being searched for with very 
great care, was found. When he was found, he got round him with cunning 
wordy tricks, and so deceived him with his lying promises.... 


HOW ON HIS GOING TO THE JEWS HE WAS TAKEN, MOCKED, AND SLAIN.... 


Then the boy, like an innocent lamb, was led to the slaughter [cf. Isa. 53:7]. 
He was treated kindly by the Jews at first, and, ignorant of what was being 


Celibacy was not required for parish priests in the first half of the twelfth century. 

An intriguing reference to the timing, although the text says nothing about the use of the 
child’s blood for the Passover observance. That accusation (the “blood libel”) does not 
appear until a century later. Here the accusation is of a reenactment of the crucifixion. 
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prepared for him, he was kept till the morrow. But on the next day [Tuesday, 
March 21], which in that year was the Passover for them, after the singing 
of the hymns appointed for the day in the synagogue, the chiefs of the 
Jews ...suddenly seized hold of the boy William as he was having his dinner 
and in no fear of any treachery, and ill-treated him in various horrible ways. 
For while some of them held him behind, others opened his mouth and 
introduced an instrument of torture which is called a teazle [a wooden gag], 
and, fixing it by straps through both jaws to the back of his neck, they fastened 
it with a knot as tightly as it could be drawn. 

After that, taking a short piece of rope of about the thickness of one’s little 
finger and tying three knots in it at certain distances marked out, they bound 
round that innocent head with it from the forehead to the back, forcing the 
middle knot into his forehead and the two others into his temples, the two 
ends of the rope being most tightly stretched at the back of his head and 
fastened in a very tight knot. The ends of the rope were then passed round 
his neck and carried round his throat under his chin, and there they finished 
off this dreadful engine of torture in a fifth knot.* 

But not even yet could the cruelty of the torturers be satisfied without 
adding even more severe pains. Having shaved his head, they stabbed it with 
countless thorn-points, and made the blood come horribly from the wounds 
they made.° And so cruel were they and so eager to inflict pain that it was 
difficult to say whether they were more cruel or more ingenious in their 
tortures. For their skill in torturing kept up the strength of their cruelty and 
ministered arms thereto. 

And thus, while these enemies of the Christian name were rioting in the 
spirit of malignity around the boy, some of those present adjudged him to 
be fixed to a cross in mockery of the Lord’s Passion, as though they would 
say: “Even as we condemned the Christ to a shameful death, so let us also 
condemn the Christian, so that, uniting the Lord and his servant in a like 
punishment, we may retort upon themselves the pain of that reproach which 
they impute to us.” 

Conspiring, therefore, to accomplish the crime of this great and detestable 
malice, they next laid their blood-stained hands upon the innocent victim, 





4 The author provides no indication of the source of information for these details, in the 
absence of a medical autopsy. 
5 Probably an allusion to the crown of thorns worn by Jesus before his death. 
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and having lifted him from the ground and fastened him upon the cross, they 
vied with one another in their efforts to make an end of him. 

And, after enquiring into the matter very diligently, we both found the 
house, and discovered some most certain marks in it of what had been done 
there.° For report goes that there was there instead of a cross a post set up 
between two other posts, and a beam stretched across the midmost post and 
attached to the other on either side. And as we afterwards discovered, from 
the marks of the wounds and of the bands, the right hand and foot had been 
tightly bound and fastened with cords, but the left hand and foot were pierced 
with two nails. Now the deed was done in this way, lest it should be discov- 
ered, from the presence of nail-marks in both hands and both feet, that the 
murderers were Jews and not Christians, if eventually the body were found.’ 

But while in doing these things they were adding pang to pang and wound 
to wound, and yet were not able to satisfy their heartless cruelty and their 
inborn hatred of the Christian name, lo! after all these many and great tortures, 
they inflicted a frightful wound in his left side, reaching even to his inmost 
heart, and, as though to make an end ofall, they extinguished his mortal life 
so far as it was in their power.® And since many streams of blood were running 
down from all parts of his body, then, to stop the blood and to wash and close 
the wounds, they poured boiling water over him. 

Thus then the glorious boy and martyr of Christ, William, dying the 
death of time in reproach of the Lord’s death, but crowned with the blood 
of a glorious martyrdom, entered into the kingdom of glory on high to live 
forever. Whose soul rejoiceth blissfully in heaven among the bright hosts of 
the saints, and whose body by the omnipotence of the divine mercy worketh 
miracles upon earth....° 

Asa proof of the truth and credibility of the matter we now adduce some- 
thing which we have heard from the lips of Theobald, who was once a Jew, 
and afterwards a monk. He verily told us that in the ancient writings of his 





6 This was supposed to be the house of a rich Jew, Eleazar, who was later murdered by order 
of his debtor, Sir Simon de Novers. 

7 The fact that the details about the boy’s body later reported to Thomas do not quite fit the 
accusation of crucifixion is explained not as disconfirmation of the theory but as evidence 
of the cleverness of the Jews in their efforts to conceal their true purpose. 

8 Jesus was similarly pierced by a lance while nailed to the cross. The chronicler here echoes 
John 19:34, although there the lance wound is inflicted after Jesus had died. 

9 After his death St. William is reported by Thomas to have worked many miracles that brought 
streams of people to his shrine in Norwich. 
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fathers it was written that the Jews, without the shedding of human blood, 
could neither obtain their freedom, nor could they ever return to their father- 
land."° Hence it was laid down by them in ancient times that every year they 
must sacrifice a Christian in some part of the world to the Most High God in 
scorn and contempt of Christ, that so they might avenge their sufferings on 
Him; inasmuch as it was because of Christ’s death that they had been shut 
out from their own country, and were in exile as slaves in a foreign land." 

Wherefore the chief men and Rabbis of the Jews who dwell in Spain as- 
semble together at Narbonne, where the royal seed [resides], and where they 
are held in the highest esteem,’” and they cast lots for all the countries which 
the Jews inhabit; and whatever country the lot falls upon, its metropolis has 
to carry out the same method with the other towns and cities, and the place 
whose lot is drawn has to fulfill the duty imposed by authority. 

Now in that year in which we know that William, God’s glorious martyr, 
was slain, it happened that the lot fell upon the Norwich Jews, and all the 
synagogues in England signified, by letter or by message, their consent that 
the wickedness should be carried out at Norwich. “I was at that time at 
Cambridge,” said Theobald, “a Jew among Jews, and the commission of the 
crime was no secret to me. But in process of time, as I became acquainted 
with the glorious display of miracles which the divine power carried out 
through the merits of the blessed martyr William, I became much afraid, 
and following the dictates of my conscience, I forsook Judaism, and turned 
to the Christian faith.” 

These words — observe, the words of a converted Jew — we reckon to be 
all the truer, in that we received them as uttered by one who was a converted 
enemy, and also had been privy to the secrets of our enemies. 


This apparently alludes to many biblical passages describing wars and massacres as an integral 
component of the early stages in the messianic scenario. The following sentence, however, 
has no factual basis. 

This accusation reflects the Christian rather than the Jewish explanation of their exile. The 
claim is that Jews were not only directly responsible for the torture and murder of Jesus, but 
that they re-enacted this event on innocent Christian victims every year. 

Compare the account of Benjamin of Tudela, who visited Narbonne in 1169: “a city preem- 
inent for learning; ...sages, and great illustrious men abide there. At their head is R. Kalo- 
nymos, the son of the great and illustrious R. Todros of the seed of David, whose pedigree 
is established. He possesses lands given him by the ruler of the city.” 
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The Ritual Murder Accusation at Blois 


1171 


n 1171 the Jews of Blois, France, were accused of having crucified a Chris- 
| eee child during the Passover holidays and of having thrown the corpse 
into the Loire. This is the first time that the accusation of ritual murder was 
made in continental Europe. It is difficult to account for its occurrence just 
at this time unless it is a reverberation of the William of Norwich tale from a 
generation before. Neither this nor the Norwich text includes the accusation 
that Jews need the blood of Christians for the observance of the festival. That 
version of the “blood libel,’ which first appeared in the thirteenth century, 
would have an ongoing, painful history in many lands, resulting in the deaths 
of hundreds of innocent Jewish men, women, and children. 

The following account of the burning of over thirty men and women at 
Blois is taken from A Book of Historical Records (Sefer Zekhirah), a Hebrew 
historical work written by Ephraim ben Jacob of Bonn (1132-1197), a German 
Jewish talmudist and poet of note. 

In addition to the powerful description of Jewish martyrdom, the figure 
of Pulcelina emerges as one of the very few pre-modern Jewish women 
who apparently played a significant historical role. Recent scholarship has 
investigated the nature of her relationship to the Christian count of Blois, 
her apparent rivalry with the count’s wife — the daughter of the French king — 
and the significance of such intrigues in explaining the behavior of the count 
toward the Jews of his domain. 


15.1 Ephraim ben Jacob’ Account 


What shall we say before God? What shall we speak? How can we justify 
ourselves? God must have found out our iniquity. 
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In the year 4931 [1171], evil appeared in France, too, and great destruc- 
tion in the city of Blois, in which at that time there lived about forty Jews. It 
happened on that evil day, Thursday, toward evening, that the terror came 
upon us. A Jew [Isaac bar Eleazar] rode up to water his horse; a common 
soldier — may he be blotted out of the book of life — was also there watering 
the horse of his master. The Jew bore on his chest an untanned hide, but one 
of the corners had become loose and was sticking out of his coat. When, in 
the gloom, the soldier’s horse saw the white side of the hide, it was frightened 
and sprang back, and it could not be brought to water. 

The Christian servant hastened back to his master and said, “Hear, my 
lord, what a certain Jew did. As I rode behind him toward the river in order 
to give your horses a drink, I saw him throw a little Christian child, whom 
the Jews have killed, into the water. When I saw this, I was horrified and 
hastened back quickly for fear he might kill me too. Even the horse under 
me was so frightened by the splash of the water when he threw the child in 
that it would not drink.” The soldier knew that his master would rejoice at 
the fall of the Jews, because he hated a certain Jewess, influential in the city. 
He as much as put the following words into his master’s mouth: “Now I can 
wreak my vengeance on that person, on that woman Pulcelina.” 

The next morning the master rode to the ruler of the city, to the cruel 
Theobald, son of Theobald — may his unrighteousness and bitter, evil curses 
fall upon his head! He was a ruler who listened to falsehood, for his servants 
were wicked." 

When he heard this he became enraged and had all the Jews of Blois seized 
and thrown into prison. But Dame Pulcelina encouraged them all, for she 
trusted in the affection of the ruler who up to now had been very attached to 
her. However, his cruel wife, a Jezebel, swayed him, for she also hated Dame 
Pucelina.” All the Jews had been put into iron chains except Pulcelina, but 
the servants of the ruler who watched her would not allow her to speak to 
him at all, for fear she might get him to change his mind. 

The ruler was revolving in his mind all sorts of plans to condemn the Jews, 
but he did not know how. He had no evidence against them until a priest 
appeared — may he be destroyed and may his memory be uprooted from the 
land of the living — who said to the ruler: “Come, I'll advise you how you 
can condemn them. Command that the servant who saw the Jew throw the 





1 Theobald v was Count of Blois, 1151-1191. 
2 Theobald’s wife was Alix, the daughter of King Louis vi of France and Eleanor of Aquintaine. 
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child into the river be brought here, and let him be tested by the ordeal in a 
tank of water to discover ifhe has told the truth.” 

The ruler commanded and they brought him, took off his clothes, and 
put him into a tank filled with holy water to see what would happen. If he 
floated, his words were true; if he sank, he had lied. Such are the laws of 
the Christians who judge by ordeals — bad laws and customs by which one 
cannot live! The Christians arranged it in accordance with their wish so that 
the servant floated, and they took him out and thus they declared the wicked 
innocent and the righteous guilty. 

The ruler had started negotiations for a money settlement before the 
coming of the priest who incited the ruler not to accept any ransom for the 
dead child.* He had sent a Jew to the Jews [of the other communities] and 
had asked how much they would give him. The Jews consulted with their 
Christian friends and also with the Jews in the dungeon, and these latter 
advised offering only one hundred pounds and in addition their uncollected 
debts amounting to the sum of one hundred eighty pounds.* 

In the meantime the priest arrived on the scene, and from this time on 
the ruler paid no attention to the Jews and did not listen to them, but only 
to the instruction of the priest.° In the day of wrath money could not help 
them. At the wicked ruler’s command they were taken and put into a wooden 
house around which were placed thorn-bushes and faggots. As they were 
led forth they were told: “Save your lives. Leave your religion and turn to us.’ 
They mistreated them, beat them, and tortured them, hoping that they would 
exchange their glorious religion for something worthless, but they refused. 
Rather did they encourage each other and say to one another: “Persist in the 
religion of the Almighty!”” 

At the command of the oppressor they then took the two [ Jewish] priests, 
the pious Rabbi Jehiel, the son of Rabbi David Ha-Kohen, and the just Rabbi 
Jekutiel Ha-Kohen, the son of Rabbi Judah, and tied them to a single stake in 





3 In this ordeal the normal procedure appears to have been reversed. Generally the innocent 
sank and the guilty floated. 

4 Inthe Middle Ages many crimes could be expiated legally through a money payment. 

5 The Jews objected to paying high ransoms lest the Christians should find it profitable to 
imprison them. 

6 Despite the harsh earlier description of the count, the author places primary blame not on 
any anti-Jewish bias of the ruler, but on the influence of the unnamed Christian priest. King 
Louis v11, however, was reported to have been highly critical of the count’s behavior. 

7 A Christian historian of that time says that some did convert. 
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the house where they were to be burned. They were both men of valor, disci- 
ples of Rabbi Samuel [ben Meir] and Rabbi Jacob [ben Meir, the grandsons 
of Rashi]. They also tied the hands of Rabbi Judah, the son of Aaron, and then 
set fire to the faggots. The fire spread to the cords on their hands so that they 
snapped, and all three came out and spoke to the servants of the oppressor: 

“The fire has no power over us. Why should we not go free?”® The enemy 
answered: “By our lives! You shall not get out.’ They kept on struggling to 
get out but they were pushed back into the house. They came out again and 
seized hold of a Christian to drag him along with them back onto the pyre. 
When they were right at the fire the Christians pulled themselves together, 
rescued the Christian from their hands, killed them with their swords, and 
then threw them into the fire. Nevertheless they were not burnt, neither they 
nor all those thirty-one persons. Only their souls were released by the fire; 
their bodies remained intact.” When the Christians saw it they were amazed 
and said to one another: “Truly these are saints.” 

A certain Jew by the name of Rabbi Baruch, the son of David, a priest, was 
there and saw all this at that time with his own eyes. He lived in the territory 
of that ruler and had come there to arrange terms for the Jews of Blois, but, 
because of our sins, he had no success. However, a settlement was made by 
him for one thousand pounds to save the other Jews of that accursed ruler. He 
also saved the scrolls of the Torah and the rest of their books. This happened 
in the year 4931 on Wednesday, the 20th of the month of Sivan [May 26, 1171]. 
This day ought to be established as a fast day like the Fast of Gedaliah.’° All 
these facts were written down by the Jews of Orleans — a city close by that 
of the martyrs — and made known to the teacher, our master Rabbi Jacob 
[ben Meir]."" 

It was also reported in that letter that as the flames mounted high the 
martyrs began to sing in unison a melody that began softly but ended with 
a full voice. The Christian people came and asked us: “What kind of a song 





Perhaps an echo of Daniel 3:26, in which Shadrach, Meshach and Abed-nego, who have 
survived a super-heated fire, are invited to come out of the fiery furnace by Nebuchadnezzer. 
Echoing b. Sanhedrin 52a. There is a related tradition, going back to antiquity and shared 
by early Christians, that the true martyr feels no pain at his or her execution. 

The assassination of Gedaliah, who was governor of Judah after the destruction of the Temple 
in 586 BCE (2 Kings 25:25—26), is observed on the 3rd of Tishri. 

Also known as Rabbenu Tam, Rashi’s grandson was the greatest French rabbi of his day. He 
died in the third week after the Blois burning. 
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is this for we have never heard such a sweet melody?” We knew it well for it 
was the song: “It is incumbent upon us to praise the Lord of all.”!” 

O daughters of Israel, weep for the thirty-one souls that were burnt for 
the sanctification of the Name, and let your brothers, the entire house of 
Israel, bewail the burning. 

Because of our sins these men were not even given a Jewish burial but were 
left at the bottom of the hill on the very spot where they had been burnt. It 
was only later that the Jews came and buried their bones. There were about 
thirty-two holy souls who offered themselves as a sacrifice to their Creator; 
and God smelled the sweet savor, for those whom He has chosen does He 
cause to come nigh unto Him.’* 

Of their own free will all the communities of France, England, and the 
Rhineland observed Wednesday, the 20th of Sivan, 4931, as a day of mourning 
and fasting. This was also the command of our great teacher Jacob, the son of 
Rabbi Meir, who wrote letters to them informing them that it was proper to 
fix this day as a fast for all our people, and that it must be greater even than 
the Fast of Gedaliah ben Ahikam; it was to be like the Day of Atonement.'* 
These are the words that our master wrote, and thus is it proper, and thus did 
the Jews accept it.’ 
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The Expulsion of the Jews from France 


1182 


ews had already been settled in parts of France for over a thousand years 

when Philip Augustus came to power in 1179. This brilliant but unscrupulous 
ruler, then about fifteen years of age, needed money and help to strengthen 
his hold on the throne and to fight the powerful feudal barons. He gained 
these objectives, in part, by confiscating Jewish wealth; thus he secured not 
only money but also the goodwill of the Church and of the Christian debtors. 
Whether he himself actually believed that Jews committed ritual murders is 
difficult to determine. It is sufficient to say that, in taking drastic action against 
his Jewish subjects, he had recourse to such accusations. 

Four months after taking over the reins of government he imprisoned all 
the Jews in his lands and released them only after a heavy ransom had been 
paid (1180). The following year (1181) he annulled all loans made to Christians 
by Jews, taking instead a comfortable twenty percent for himself. A year later 
(1182) he confiscated all the lands and buildings of the Jews and drove them 
out of the lands which he directly governed. It would appear that this decree 
applied not to the baronial lands but only to the royal domain surrounding 
Paris. When another edict of expulsion was passed by King Philip the Fair 
in 1306 it was far more encompassing, as it applied to virtually all of France 
except for the Papal States in the southeast. 

Several years later (1198) Philip Augustus readmitted the Jews and care- 
fully regulated their banking business so as to reserve large profits to himself 
through a variety of taxes and duties. He made of this taxation a lucrative 
income. 

The following account describes the events leading up to the expulsion 
in 1182, providing an important expression of causes for popular anti-Jewish 
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sentiments, not just because of the ritual murder charge, but because of 
Jewish economic activities, especially money-lending. It is taken from the 
Gesta Philippi Augusti, a contemporary Latin history written by the monk 
Rigord, who began writing his chronicle about 1186. Rigord, who was rather 
naive, tells his story from the point of view of a devoted son of the Church. 
He died some time after 1205. 


16.1 Rigord’s Account 


[Philip Augustus had often heard] that the Jews who dwelt in Paris were wont 
every year on Easter day, or during the sacred week of our Lord’s Passion, 
to go down secretly into underground vaults and kill a Christian as a sort 
of sacrifice in contempt of the Christian religion. For a long time they had 
persisted in this wickedness, inspired by the devil, and in Philip’s father’s time, 
many of them had been seized and burned with fire. St. Richard [of Pontoise], 
whose body rests in the church of the Holy Innocents-in-the-Fields in Paris, 
was thus put to death and crucified by the Jews, and through martyrdom 
went in blessedness to God.’ Wherefore many miracles have been wrought 
by the hand of God through the prayers and intercessions of St. Richard, to 
the glory of God, as we have heard. 

And because the most Christian King Philip inquired diligently, and came 
to know full well these and many other iniquities of the Jews in his forefathers’ 
days, therefore he burned with zeal, and in the same year in which he was 
invested at Rheims with the holy governance of the kingdom of the French, 
upon a Sabbath, the sixteenth of February [1180], by his command, the Jews 
throughout all France were seized in their synagogues and then despoiled of 
their gold and silver and garments, as the Jews themselves had despoiled the 
Egyptians at their exodus from Egypt [cf. Exod. 12:36]. This was a harbinger 
of their expulsion, which by God's will soon followed.... 

At this time [1180-1181] a great multitude of Jews had been dwelling in 
France for a long time past, for they had flocked there from various ends of 
the world, because peace abode among the French, and liberality; for the 
Jews had heard how the kings of the French were prompt to act against their 
enemies, and were very merciful toward their subjects.” And therefore their 





1 Louis vit, then king, held the Jews guiltless in this death. 
2 This may refer to the policies of the Carolingian kings (Chapter 9). 
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elders and men wise in the law of Moses, who were called by the Jews didascali 
[teachers], made resolve to come to Paris. 

When they had made a long sojourn there, they grew so rich that they 
claimed as their own almost half of the whole city, and had Christians in their 
houses as menservants and maidservants, who were open backsliders from 
the faith of Jesus Christ, and judaized with the Jews.* And this was contrary 
to the decree of God and the law of the Church. And whereas the Lord had 
said by the mouth of Moses in Deuteronomy, “You shall not lend upon 
usury to thy brother,” but “to a stranger” (Deut. 23: 20-21), the Jews in their 
wickedness understood by “stranger” every Christian, and they took from 
the Christians their money at usury. And so heavily burdened in this wise 
were citizens and soldiers and peasants in the suburbs, and in the various 
towns and villages, that many of them were constrained to part with their 
possessions. Others were bound under oath in houses of the Jews in Paris, 
held as if captives in prison.* 

The most Christian King Philip heard of these things, and compassion 
was stirred within him. He took counsel with a certain hermit, Bernard [of 
Coudray] by name, a holy and religious man, who at that time dwelt in the 
forest of Vincennes, and asked him what he should do. By his advice the King 
released all Christians of his kingdom from their debts to the Jews, and kept 
a fifth part of the whole amount for himself. 

Finally came the culmination of their wickedness. Certain ecclesiastical 
vessels consecrated to God — the chalices and crosses of gold and silver bear- 
ing the image of our Lord Jesus Christ crucified — had been pledged to the 
Jews by way of security when the need of the churches was pressing. These 
they used so vilely, in their impiety and scorn of the Christian religion, that 
from the cups in which the body and blood of our Lord Jesus Christ was 
consecrated they gave their children cakes soaked in wine.* 

In the year of our Lord’s Incarnation 1181, in the month of April, which 





This would apply to Christian servants who ate kosher food and rested on the Sabbath along 
with the families for whom they worked; such behavior, called “judaizing,” was considered 
heretical for Christians. 

Germanic law permitted a creditor to hold a debtor in confinement at an agreed location: 
Guido Kisch, The Jews in Medieval Germany, 238. 

This arrangement, by which a church or a monastery in need of cash would pledge silver 
ritual objects as collateral for a loan, and the objects would then come into the possession 
of the lender if the debt was not paid on time, made perfect sense economically but was 
obviously perceived as offensive if the lenders were Jews. 
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is called by the Jews Nisan, an edict went forth from the most serene king, 
Philip Augustus, that all the Jews of his kingdom should be prepared to go 
forth by the coming feast of St. John the Baptist [ June 24]. And then the King 
gave them leave to sell each his movable goods before the time fixed, that is, 
the feast of St. John the Baptist. But their real estate, that is, houses, fields, 
vineyards, barns, winepresses, and such like, he reserved for himself and his 
successors, the kings of the French.° 

When the faithless Jews heard this edict some of them were born again 
of water and the Holy Spirit and converted to the Lord, remaining steadfast 
in the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ. To them the King, out of regard for the 
Christian religion, restored all their possessions in their entirety, and gave 
them perpetual liberty. 

Others were blinded by their ancient error and persisted in their perfi- 
dy; and they sought to win with gifts and golden promises the great of the 
land — counts, barons, archbishops, bishops — that through their influence 
and advice, and through the promise of infinite wealth, they might turn the 
King’s mind from his firm intention.’ But the merciful and compassionate 
God, who does not forsake those who put their hope in Him and who doth 
humble those who glory in their strength. .. so fortified the illustrious King 
that he could not be moved by prayers nor promises of temporal things. 

The infidel Jews, perceiving that the great of the land, through whom 
they had been accustomed easily to bend the King’s predecessors to their 
will, had suffered repulse, and astonished and stupefied by the strength of 
mind of Philip the King and his constancy in the Lord, exclaimed with a 
certain admiration: “Shema Yisra’el!” [that is, “Hear, O Israel” ] and prepared 
to sell all their household goods. The time was now at hand when the King 
had ordered them to leave France altogether, and it could not be in any way 
prolonged. Then did the Jews sell all their movable possessions in great haste, 
while their landed property reverted to the crown. Thus the Jews, having sold 
their goods and taken the price for the expenses of their journey, departed 
with their wives and children and all their households in the aforesaid year 
of the Lord 1182. 





oO 


Some of this wealth may have been used to build the Louvre. It is striking how much real 
estate Jews apparently owned at this time, bypassing the feudal order. 
7 The lords appealed to were the political enemies of the king. 
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The York Riots 


1190 


he religious zeal of the English people was fired by the Third Crusade 

(1189-1191) in which their king, Richard the Lionheart (1189-1199), 
played a leading part. The coronation of Richard in September 1189 was the 
occasion for a mob attack on London Jewry, and from the capital city the 
mob spirit spread slowly north in February-March 1190 until it reached the 
ancient city of York. Here the gullible and bigoted lower estates were utilized 
by a band of unscrupulous nobles to wipe out the Jewish community to 
whom the nobles were heavily indebted. The plot succeeded, the community 
was destroyed, and, for the time being at least, the nobles were free of their 
creditors. 

The following account, because of its richness of detail and because it 
is typical, is particularly valuable for a study of the medieval technique of 
destroying a Jewish community. It is part of the History of English Affairs 
written in Latin by the monk William of Newburgh (1136-ca. 1201). William, 
who was canon of the Augustine priory at Newburgh in Yorkshire, describes 
conditions which he must have known at first hand, and he wrote this work, 
at the latest, within ten years after the events had transpired. It was the de- 
cided opinion of this monk, who is a faithful historian and viewed events 
from a lofty moral height, that greed for booty was the real motive of the 
riots in York. 


17.1 William of Newburgh’s Account 


‘The zeal of the Christians against the Jews in England... broke out fiercely. It 
was not indeed sincere, that is, solely for the sake of the faith, but in rivalry 
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for the luck of others or from envy of their good fortune. Bold and greedy 
men thought that they were doing an act pleasing to God, while they robbed 
or destroyed rebels against Christ and carried out the work of their own 
cupidity with savage joy and without any, or only the slightest, scruple of 
conscience — God's justice, indeed, by no means approving such deeds but 
cunningly ordaining that in this way the insolence of that perfidious people 
might be checked and their blaspheming tongues curbed.... 

The men of York were restrained neither by fear of the hot-tempered 
King [Richard I] nor the vigor of the laws, nor by feelings of humanity, from 
satiating their fury with the total ruin of their perfidious fellow-burghers and 
from rooting out the whole race in their city. And as this was a very remark- 
able occurrence, it ought to be transmitted to posterity at greater length.... 

When the King had established himself across the sea, many of the prov- 
ince of York plotted against the Jews, not being able to endure their opulence, 
when they themselves were in need, and, without any scruple of Christian 
conscience, thirsting for the blood of infidels from greed for booty. The 
leaders of this daring plan were some of the nobles indebted to the impious 
usurers in large sums. Some of these, having given up their estates to the Jews 
for the money they had received, were now oppressed by great want; some, 
bound by their own sureties, were pressed by the exactions of the Treasury 
to satisfy the royal usurers.” 

Some, too, of those who had taken the cross and were on the point of 
starting for Jerusalem, were more easily induced to defray the expenses of 
the journey undertaken for the Lord’s sake out of the booty taken from the 
Lord’s enemies, especially as they had little fear of being questioned for the 
deed when they had started on their journey. 

One stormy night no small part of the city became on fire either by chance 
or, as is believed, by arson perpetrated by the conspirators, so that the bur- 
ghers were occupied with their own houses in fear of the fire spreading. There 
was nothing, therefore, in the way of the robbers, and an armed band of the 
conspirators, with great violence and tools prepared for the purpose, burst 
into the house of the aforementioned Benedict, who had miserably died at 





1 Richard the Lion-Hearted was back in France, December, 1189, preparing his crusade. 
2. The state helped the Jews collect their debts and took a large part for itself. 
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London as was mentioned above.* There his widow and children with many 
others dwelt; all of those who were in it were slain and the roof set on fire.* 

And while the fire gloomily increased in strength, the robbers seized 
their booty and left the burning house, and by help of the darkness retired 
unobserved and heavy laden. The Jews, and especially their leader Joce, in 
consternation at this misdeed, having begged the assistance of the Warden 
of the royal castle, carried into it huge weights of their monies equal to royal 
treasures, and took more vigilant guard of the rest at their houses. 

But after a few days these nocturnal thieves returned with greater confi- 
dence and boldness and many joined them; they boldly besieged Joce’s house, 
which rivaled a noble citadel in the scale and stoutness of its construction.° 
At length they captured and pillaged it, and then set it on fire after having 
removed by sword or fire all those whom an unlucky chance had kept in it. 
For Joce a little before had wisely anticipated this mischance and had removed 
with his wife and children into the castle, and the rest of the Jews did the same, 
only a few remaining outside as victims. 

When the robbers had departed with so great a reward of their daring, a 
promiscuous mob rushed up at break of day and tore to pieces the furniture 
which remained from the spoilers and the fire. Then at length those who had 
personally held the Jews in hatred, no longer having any fear of public rigor, 
began to rage against them openly and with abundant license. No longer 
content with their substance, they gave to all found outside the castle the 
option of sacred baptism or the extreme penalty. Thereupon some were 
baptized and pretended to become Christians in order to escape death. But 
those who refused to accept the sacrament of life, even as a matter of pretense, 
were butchered without mercy. 

While all this was happening the multitude who had escaped into the 
castle seemed to be in safety. But the Warden of the castle, having gone out 
on some business, when he wished to return was not readmitted by the 
trembling multitude [of Jews within], uncertain in whom to trust and fearing 
that perchance his fidelity to them was tottering, and that being bribed he 
was about to give up to their enemies those whom he should protect. But he 
immediately went to the sheriff of the county [John Marshal] who happened 





This wealthy Jew of York (his Hebrew name would undoubtedly have been Baruch), sent 
to represent the community at the Coronation, was beaten and forced by a mob in London 
to become a Christian, 1189. He died on his way back home. 
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4 Some of Benedict’s sons, however, were living in 1191-1192. 
5 Jews were among the first in England to build private houses of stone. 
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to be at York with a large body of the county soldiers, and complained to him 
that the Jews had cheated him out of the castle entrusted to him. The sheriff 
became indignant and raged against the Jews. The leaders of the conspiracy 
fanned his fury, alleging that the timid precaution of those poor wretches was 
an insolent seizure of the royal castle and would cause injury to our lord, the 
King. And when many declared that such traitors were to be got at by some 
means or another, and the royal castle taken out of their hands, the sheriff 
ordered the people to be summoned and the castle to be besieged. 

The irrevocable word went forth, the zeal of the Christian folk was in- 
flamed, immense masses of armed men both from the town and the country 
were clustered round the citadel. Then the sheriff, struck with regret at his 
order, tried in vain to recall it and wished to prohibit the siege of the castle. 
But he could by no influence of reason or authority keep back their inflamed 
minds from carrying out what they had begun. It is true the nobles of the 
city and the more weighty citizens, fearing the danger of a royal movement, 
cautiously declined such a great transgression. But all of the working people 
and all the youth of the town and a large number of the country folk, togeth- 
er with not a few soldiers, came with such alacrity and joined in the cruel 
business as if each man was seeking his own gain. And there were not lacking 
many clergymen, among whom a certain hermit seemed more vehement 
than the rest.... 

Accordingly the Jews were besieged in the royal tower,° and the besieged 
lacked a sufficient supply of provisions, and would have been quickly starved 
out by hunger even if no one attacked them from without. But they did not 
have either a sufficient stock of arms for their own safety or for repelling the 
enemy. Naturally they held back the threatening enemy with stones taken 
from the inner wall. The tower was stoutly besieged for several days, and at 
length the machines which had been prepared for the purpose were brought 
into position.... 

When the machines were thus moved into position, the taking of the 
tower became certain, and it was no longer doubtful that the fatal hour was 
nearing for the besieged. On the following night the besiegers were quiet, 
rejoicing in the certainty of their approaching victory. But the Jews were 
brave, and braced up by their very despair, had little rest, discussing what 
they should do in such an extremity...” 





6 Probably Clifford’s Tower, the ruins of which may still be seen. 
7 At the advice of their rabbi, the noted Yomtob of Joigny (who was perhaps following the 
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The look of things in the city was at that time horrid and nauseous, and 
round the citadel were lying scattered the corpses of so many unfortunates 
still unburied. But when the slaughter was over, the conspirators immediately 
went to the Cathedral and caused the terrified guardians, with violent threats, 
to hand over the records of the debts placed there by which the Christians 
were oppressed by the royal Jewish usurers. Thereupon they destroyed these 
records of profane avarice in the middle of the church with the sacred fires to 
release both themselves and many others.* Which being done, those of the 
conspirators who had taken the cross went on their proposed journey before 
any inquest; but the rest remained in the country in fear of an inquiry. Such 
were the things that happened at York at the time of the Lord’s Passion, that 
is, the day before Palm Sunday....? 

The deeds done at York were soon carried across the sea to the prince who 
had guaranteed peace and security to the Jews in his kingdom after the upris- 
ing at London."° He is indignant and in a rage both for the insult to his royal 
majesty and for the great loss to the treasury, for to the treasury belonged 
whatever the Jews, who are known to be the royal usurers, seem to possess in 
the way of goods. Soon giving a mandate to [William of Longchamp, d. 1197] 
the Bishop of Ely, the Royal Chancellor and Regent of the Kingdom, that 
such a great deed of audacity should be punished with a suitable revenge, the 
said Bishop, a man of fierce mind and eager for glory, came to the city of York 
about Ascension day [May 3, 1190] with an army, and began an inquiry to the 
great fear of the burghers. But the chief and best-known actors of the deeds 
done, leaving everything they had in the country, fled from his presence to 
Scotland. As the burghers persistently declared that the deeds for which they 
were incurring his displeasure had not been done with their wish or counsel 
or aid, and that with slender resources they could not prevent the unbridled 
attack of an undisciplined mob, at length the Chancellor, having imposed a 
pecuniary mulct on each according to the income of his fortune, received 
satisfaction for not punishing them more severely. 





model of the Rhineland Jews in the First Crusade), many killed themselves after first setting 
fire to the tower. Those who were left offered to convert, but were mercilessly slaughtered 
by the aroused mob. 

These acts testify to an economic dimension of antagonism toward Jews not evident in the 
chronicles of the First Crusade. 

The massacre occurred Friday night and Saturday morning, March 16-17, 1190. 

After a mob had killed many Jews in London in September 1189, Richard issued writs guar- 
anteeing security to the Jews. 
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But the promiscuous and numberless mob, whose untrained zeal had 
been the principal cause of the deed, could not be summoned or brought 
to justice. And so the Chancellor, removing him [the sheriff] who had had 
the administration of the county, went off without shedding blood, since he 
could not carry out the King’s command more efficaciously. Nor has anyone 
been brought to punishment for that slaughter of the Jews up to this day. 
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Innocent 111 and the Jews 


1199-1215 


nder Innocent 11 (1198-1216) the Papacy reached the height of its 
Je and political power. This great churchman sought to de- 
termine the destinies of all Christendom and, of course, of the comparatively 
small number of Jews who lived in its midst. Like his papal predecessors he 
had no intention of destroying Jewry, but he did insist that they, as a merely 
tolerated “subject” group, were to be granted no special privileges beyond 
those conceded to them by the earlier Church authorities. 

Near the beginning of his papacy, Innocent reissued a document that 
had become traditional. Beginning with the phrase Sicut judaeis non, first 
formulated by Gregory 1 (Chapter 7) the medieval popes endorsed safe- 
guards similar to provisions in the charters issued by kings and emperors, 
though not quite as generously. To this standard document, Innocent added 
an introductory paragraph, drawn directly from St. Augustine (Chapter 6), 
asserting that the survival of Jews helps to preserve an essential component 
of the Christian message. 

However, where rulers allowed Jews to flourish inappropriately, Innocent 
was not reluctant to intervene and to assert the obligation of Christians in 
positions of authority to keep the Jews in their proper place. This is expressed 
in his powerful missive directed to the King of France (a similar letter was 
written three years later to the Count of Nevers), insisting that the anti-Jewish 
laws enacted by the Christianized Roman Empire and the Church were to be 
observed scrupulously so the repression of the Jew might serve as an exam- 
ple to those vacillating Christians who might be tempted to succumb to the 
religious influence of this or any other infidel group. Like the confrontations 
of Bishop Ambrose with the Emperor Theodosius (Chapter 5), and Bishop 
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Agobard with King Louis the Pious (Chapter 10), this confrontation of Pope 
Innocent with King Philip illustrates how determining policy regarding Jews 
could test the boundary lines of Church and State authority and power. 

The decrees of the Fourth Lateran Council, an international conference 
of Catholics that met at the call of the pope in November 1215 in the Lateran 
church in Rome, had a major impact on the history of medieval Christian Eu- 
rope. Regarding the Jews, Innocent initiated little new legislation: he merely 
expanded or sought to enforce older decrees. The most famous of the laws, 
regarding distinctive clothing for Jews as well as for Muslims living under 
Christian rule, was intended to segregate the Jews socially even more than 
they had been in the past. It should be noted, however, that it was character- 
istic of medieval society that its various legal bodies — nobles, serfs, burghers, 
priests and monks, members of the universities — would all be recognizable 
by their distinctive clothing. 

It has been argued that the expulsions of the Jews from Western Europe 
in the course of the next three centuries were the direct result of the greater 
social isolation that Innocent helped put into effect. His pontificate thus 
marks the beginning of a period of social and political decline for the Jew, 
particularly throughout western and central Europe. 


18.1 An Edict on Behalf of the Jews, September 15, 1199 


Although the Jewish perfidy is in every way worthy of condemnation, never- 
theless, because through them the truth of our own Faith is proved, they are 
not to be severely oppressed by the faithful. Thus the Prophet says, “Thou 
shalt not kill them, lest at any time they forget thy law” (Ps. 59:12), or more 
clearly stated, thou shalt not destroy the Jews completely, so that the Chris- 
tians should never by any chance be able to forget Thy Law, which, though 
they themselves fail to understand it, they display in their book to those who 
do understand." 

Therefore, just as license ought not to be granted the Jews to presume to 
do in their synagogues more than the law permits them, just so ought they 
not to suffer curtailment in those [privileges] which have been conceded 
them. That is why, although they prefer to remain hardened in their obsti- 
nacy rather than acknowledge the prophetic words — and the eternal secrets 





This first paragraph is Innocent’s addition to the traditional Sicut Judaeis, which begins in 
the following paragraph; the dependence on Augustine (Chapter 6) is obvious. 
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of their own scriptures — that they might thus arrive at the understanding of 
Christianity and Salvation, nevertheless, in view of the fact that they begged 
for our protection and our aid, and in accordance with the clemency that 
Christian piety imposes, we, following in the footsteps of our predecessors 
of happy memory, the popes Calixtus, Eugene, Alexander, Clement, and 
Coelestine,” grant their petition and offer them the shield of our protection. 

We decree that no Christian shall use violence to force them to be baptised 
as long as they are unwilling and refuse,’ but that if anyone of them seeks 
refuge among the Christians of his own free will and by reason of his faith, 
(only then,) after his willingness has become quite clear, he shall be made a 
Christian without subjecting himself to any calumny. For surely none can be 
believed to possess the truth faith of a Christian who is known to have come 
to Christian baptism not willingly, and even against his wishes. 

Moreover, without the judgment of the authority of the land, no Chris- 
tian shall presume to wound their persons, or kill them, or rob them of their 
money, or change the good customs which they have thus far enjoyed in the 
place where they live. Furthermore, while they celebrate their festivals, no 
one shall disturb them in any way be means of sticks or stones, nor exact from 
any of them forced service, except that which they have been accustomed to 
perform from ancient times. In opposition to the wickedness and avarice of 
evil men in these matters, we decree that no one shall presume to desecrate 
or reduce the cemetery of the Jews, or, with the object of extorting money 
to exhume bodies there buried. 

If anyone, however, after being acquainted with the contents of this decree, 
should presume to act in defiance of it (which God forbid), he shall suffer 
loss of honor and office, or he shall be restrained by the penalty of excom- 
munication, unless he shall have made proper amends for his presumption. 

We wish, however, to place under the protection of this decree only those 
[ Jews] who have not presumed to plot against the Christian Faith.* 





vb 


Calixtus 11, 1119-1124; Eugene 111, 1145-1153; Alexander 111, date of issue unknown, but some- 
time between 1159-1181; Same for Clement 111, sometime between 1187-1191; Coelestine 111, 
1191-1198 (Grayzel, The Church and the Jews [Bibliography], 92 n. 4.). Each of these popes 
had reissued the traditional Sicut Judaeis non decree, which has even more ancient roots. 
See Grayzel, “The Papal Bull Sicut Judeis” [Bibliography]. 

3 Reiterating the position taken by Pope Gregory 1 (Chapter 7). 

4 An important qualification used by several subsequent popes. 
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18.2 Letter to the King of France, 1205 


Though it does not displease God, but is even acceptable to Him, that the 
Jewish Dispersion should live and serve under Catholic kings and Christian 
princes until such time as their remnant shall be saved, in those days when 
“Judah will be saved and Israel will dwell securely” (Jer. 23:6), nevertheless, 
such [Princes] are exceedingly offensive to the sight of the Divine Majesty 
who prefer the sons of the crucifiers, against whom to this day the blood cries 
to the Father’s ears [cf. Gen. 4:10], to the heirs of the Crucified Christ, and 
who prefer the Jewish slavery to the freedom of those whom the Son freed, 
as though the son of a servant could and ought to be an heir along with the 
son of the free woman [cf. Gen. 21:10]. 

Know then that the news has reached us to the effect that in the French 
kingdom the Jews have become so insolent that by means of their vicious 
usury, through which they extort not only usury but even usury on usury, 
they appropriate ecclesiastical goods and Christian possessions. There seems 
to be fulfilled among the Christians that which the prophet bewailed in the 
case of the Jews, saying, “Our heritage has been turned over to strangers, our 
houses to outsiders” (Lam. 5:2). 

Moreover, although it was enacted in the [3rd] Lateran Council that Jews 
are not permitted to have Christian servants in their homes either under 
pretext of rearing their children, nor for domestic service, nor for any other 
reason whatever, but that those [Christians] who presume to live with them 
shall be excommunicate, yet they do not hesitate to have Christian servants 
and nurses, with whom, at times, they work such abominations as are more 
fitting that you should punish than proper that we should specify.* 

Moreover, although the same Council decided to admit Christian ev- 
idence against Jews in law-suits that arise between the two, since they use 
Jewish witnesses against Christians, and although it decreed that whoever 


This rather shocking innuendo is clarified in a different letter by Innocent addressed to the 
Archbishop of Sens and the Bishop of Paris: “For we have heard that the Jews make the 
Christian women nurses for their children, and — something that is an abomination not 
only to utter but even to think —- whenever it happens that on the day of the Lord’s Resur- 
rection [the Christian wet-nurses] take in the body and blood of Jesus Christ [through the 
Eucharist], the Jews make these women pour their milk into the latrine for three days before 
they again give suck to the [Jewish] children” (Grayzel, 115). At this time, it was common 
practice for Christians to celebrate the Eucharist only one time each year, on Easter Sunday. 
The underlying assumption is that the ingestion of milk from a wet-nurse may also transfer 
characteristics of the wet-nurse to the infant. 
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preferred the Jews to the Christians in this matter should be anathematized, 
yet they have to this day been given the preference in the French realm to 
such an extent that Christian witnesses are not believed against them, while 
they are admitted to testimony against Christians. Thus, if the Christians to 
whom they have loaned money on usury, bring Christian witnesses about 
the facts in the case, [the Jews] are given more credence because of the 
document which the indiscreet debtor left with them through negligence or 
carelessness, than are the Christians through the witnesses produced.° Nay, 
more, in complaints of this nature witnesses are not received against them at 
all, thus, by this time, and it is with shame that we repeat it, they have become 
so insolent that at Sens they have built a new synagogue near an old Church, 
a good deal higher than the Church. There they celebrate the Jewish rites, not 
in a low tone, as they used to before they were expelled from the Kingdom 
[Chapter 13], but, in accordance with their custom, with great shouting; thus 
they do not hesitate to hinder divine services in that church.” 

What is even worse, blaspheming against God’s name, they publicly insult 
Christians by saying that they [Christians] believe in a peasant who had been 
hung by the Jewish people.® Indeed, we do not doubt that He was hung for 
us, since He carried our sins in His Body on the Cross, but we do not admit 
that He was a peasant either in manners or in race. Forsooth, they themselves 
cannot deny that physically He was descended from priestly and royal stock, 
and that His manners were distinguished and proper. Also on Good Friday 
the Jews, contrary to old custom, publicly run to and fro over the towns and 
streets and everywhere laugh, as is their wont, at the Christians because 
they adore the Crucified One on the Cross, and, through their improprieties, 
attempt to dissuade them from their worship.? 





6 This is a rather straightforward legal issue: which is more reliable, a document of indebt- 
edness held by the creditor, or testimony by a witness that the loan had been repaid? Since 
any borrower is expected to demand receipt of the document when the debt is repaid, and 
since witnesses who claim they saw repayment could have observed a payment for a debt 
different from that in the document, there is a sound legal rationale for giving preference 
to the document. The problem is that it appears to be prejudicial to the Christian borrower. 

7 The complaint is not that the very construction of a new synagogue had theoretically been 
prohibited almost a thousand years before, but that it is taller than the church, and that the 
sounds of Jewish prayer enter the public domain. Both of these were perceived as violations 
of the ground-rules of toleration. 

8 Medieval Jews did not deny responsibility for the crucifixion, although they argued about 
which capital crime committed by Jesus justified the death penalty. 

9 The “old custom” mentioned here was apparently that Jews should not go out in public on 
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The doors of the Jews are also open to thieves half the night, and if any 
stolen goods be found with them, none can obtain justice from them.'° The 
Jews, likewise, abuse the royal patience, and, when they remain living among 
the Christians, they take advantage of every wicked opportunity to kill in 
secret their Christian hosts. Thus it has recently been reported that a certain 
poor scholar had been found murdered in their latrine. 

Wherefore, lest through them the name of God be blasphemed, and 
Christian liberty become less than Jewish servitude, we warn, and, in the 
name of God, exhort Your Serene Majesty, and we join thereto a remission of 
sins, that you restrain the Jews from their presumptions in these and similar 
matters, that you try to remove from the French kingdom abuses of this sort; 
for you seem to have the proper zeal of God and knowledge of Him. More- 
over, since secular laws should be directed with greater severity against those 
who profane the name of God, you should so turn against these blasphemers 
that the punishment of some should be a source of fear to all, and that ease 
of obtaining forgiveness serve not as an incentive to evil-doers. You should 
bestir yourself, moreover, to remove heretics from the French Kingdom, nor 
should your Royal Highness permit wolves who hide in sheep’s clothes in 
order to destroy the ewes, to wander in your realm, but rather by persecuting 
them Your Highness should display the same zeal with which he follows the 
Christian faith. 


18.3 Edicts of the Fourth Lateran Council, 1215 


CONCERNING THE INTEREST TAKEN BY JEWS (CANON 67) 


The more the Christian religion is restrained in the exaction of interest so 
much more does the knavery of the Jews in this matter increase, so that in 
a short time they exhaust the wealth of Christians. Wishing therefore to 
provide for Christians in this matter lest they be burdened excessively by the 
Jews, we ordain through synodal decree that if they hereafter extort heavy 
and unrestrained interest, no matter what the pretext be, Christians shall be 
withdrawn from association with them until the Jews have made satisfaction 





Good Friday, possibly for their own protection against Christians responding violently to 
anti-Jewish sermons delivered in their churches (see the legislation from the 4th Lateran 
Council, below). The Jewish mockery reported here may be simply a Jewish response to 
the Christian paradox of the messiah put to a humiliating death as a common criminal. 
On the legal problem of stolen goods used as collateral for loan, compare the Charter of 
Henry tv (Chapter 12), paragraph s. 
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for their unmitigated oppression. Also the Christians shall be compelled, if 
necessary, through Church punishment from which an appeal will be disre- 
garded, to abstain from business relations with the Jews."! 

Moreover, we command the princes that they should not be hostile to the 
Christians because of this, but should rather seek to restrain the Jews from 
such great oppression.’ 

And under threat of the same penalty we decree that Jews should be 
compelled to make good the tithes and dues owed to the churches which 
the churches have been accustomed to receive from the houses and other 
possessions of the Christians before they came into the possession of the 
Jews, regardless of the circumstances, so that the Church be preserved 
against loss.'? 


THAT JEWS SHOULD BE DISTINGUISHED FROM CHRISTIANS IN DRESS 
(CANON 68) 


In some provinces a difference in dress distinguishes the Jews or Saracens 
from the Christians, but in certain others such confusion has grown up that 
they cannot be distinguished by any difference. Thus it happens at times that 
through error Christians have relations with the women of Jews or Saracens, 
and Jews or Saracens with Christian women. Therefore, that they may not, 
under pretext of error of this sort, excuse themselves in the future for the ex- 
cesses of such prohibited intercourse, we decree that such Jews and Saracens 
of both sexes in every Christian province and at all times shall be marked 
off in the eyes of the public from other peoples through the character of 
their dress. Particularly, since it may be read in the writings of Moses (Num. 
15:37—41) that this very law has been enjoined upon them.'* 





Innocent threatens the Jews with a social and economic boycott if the interest they exact is 

excessive, and if they refuse to pay back some of the money they have thus received. Those 

Christians who persist in associating with Jews who exact a high rate of interest will be 

excommunicated. The Council does not claim authority to legislate punishment imposed 

directly upon Jews, only upon Christians who insist on maintaining inappropriate relation- 
ships with them. 

The Christian princes, to whom the Jews were a lucrative source of revenue, encouraged 

the Jews in their money-lending and supported them with the authority of the state. The 

princes would resent the interference of the Church. 

As early as 1068 the Church, at Gerona, Spain, sought to compel the Jews to pay to it a tithe 

on the produce of Jewish lands which had once been in Christian possession. 

Even before this ruling, in Aragon and parts of France some Jews wore distinctive dress, and 

in the Muslim lands they had been compelled to wear distinct clothing for centuries. Inno- 
cent’s reason for insisting on identifiable dress — that separation prevented sexual liaisons 
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Moreover, during the last three days before Easter and especially on Good 
Friday, they shall not go forth in public at all, for the reason that some of them 
on these very days, as we hear, do not blush to go forth better dressed and 
are not afraid to mock the Christians who maintain the memory of the most 
holy Passion by wearing signs of mourning. 

Moreover, we forbid most severely that anyone should presume at all to 
break forth in insult to the Redeemer. And since we ought not to ignore any 
insult to Him who blotted out our disgraceful deeds, we command that such 
impudent fellows be checked by the secular princes by imposing on them 
proper punishment so that they shall not at all presume to blaspheme Him 
who was crucified for us.'* 


THAT JEWS NOT BE APPOINTED TO PUBLIC OFFICES (CANON 69) 


Since it would be altogether too absurd that a blasphemer of Christ should 
exercise authority over Christians, we, in this chapter, renew, because of the 
boldness of transgressors, what the Toledo Council has prudently decreed in 
this matter. We forbid that Jews be preferred for public offices since by pre- 
text of some sort they manifest as much hostility to Christians as possible. If, 
moreover, anyone should thus turn over an office to them, after due warning 
he shall be checked through a severe punishment, as is fit, by the provincial 
council which we command to meet every year. Indeed, the association of 
Christians with such a Jewish official in commercial and other matters shall 
not be allowed until whatever he has gotten from Christians through the 
office is transferred to the use of poor Christians, as the diocesan bishop 
shall carefully direct. And he shall be dismissed in disgrace from the office 
which he has impiously assumed. We extend the application of this law also 
to pagans.'© 





across religious boundary lines — suggests a surprising degree of interaction. The result of 
this law was that a number of states legislated that the Jews wear what would later be called 
the “badge of shame.” 

As early as 538 the Church, at the Third Council of Orleans, ordered that the Jews stay indoors 
on the Easter holidays. Innocent demands that Jews who go about well-dressed during the 
days before Easter be punished, for to dress well on the anniversary of the suffering and the 
crucifixion of Jesus is an insult to Christians. 

Ever since Theodosius 11 in 438, the Council of Clermont in 535, and the Third Council of 
Toledo in 589 (Chapter 8), Jews were not allowed to hold offices that permitted them to 
impose penalties on Christians. Innocent decrees that Christians who give offices to Jews 
are to be punished by Church councils, and that the Jewish official is to be boycotted until 
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CONVERTS TO THE FAITH FROM AMONG THE JEWS MUST NOT OBSERVE 
THE OLD CUSTOMS OF THE JEWS (CANON 70) 


Some converted Jews, as we understand, who came voluntarily to the waters 
of Holy Baptism, have not altogether sloughed off the old identity in order to 
put on the new one more perfectly. Since they retain remnants of their earlier 
rites they confound the majesty of the Christian religion through such a mix- 
ture. Since, moreover, it is written, “Woe to the sinner who follows two paths” 
(Ecclesiasticus [Sirach] 2:12) and since one ought not to put on a garment 
woven of both linen and wool [cf. Lev. 19:19 ], we therefore ordain that such 
persons must be restrained in every way by the prelates of the churches from 
the observance of their old religious rites. For in the observance of Christi- 
anity it is necessary that a healthy compulsion should preserve these Jews 
whom free will has carried to the Christian religion. It is a lesser evil not to 
know the way of the Lord than to go back, after it has been acknowledged.”” 


THE EXPEDITION TO RECOVER THE HOLY LAND 


If any of those setting out for there [i.e. the Holy Land] are bound by oath 
to pay interest, we command that their creditors shall be compelled by the 
same means [ecclesiastical censure] to release them from their oaths and to 
desist from the exaction of interest. But if any creditor shall compel them to 
pay interest, we order that he shall be forced, by a similar chastisement, to 
pay it back. 

We command that the Jews, however, shall be compelled by the secular 
power to remit interest; and until they remit it all faithful Christians shall, 
under penalty of excommunication, refrain from every species of interaction 
with them. For those, moreover, who are unable at present to pay their debts 
to the Jews, the secular princes shall provide by a useful delay, so that after 
they [the crusaders] begin their journey they shall suffer no inconvenience 
from interest, until their death or return is known with certainty. The Jews 
shall be compelled, after deducting the necessary expenses, to count the 
income which they receive in the meantime from the mortgaged property 





he surrenders all he has earned in his office. Then he is to be dismissed. This law, from the 
Theodosian code, remained on the statute books of Poland until March, 1931. 

17 As early as 633 the Fourth Council of Toledo objected to the backsliding of Jewish converts 
to Christianity (Chapter 8). Innocent warns converts against retaining their Jewish customs. 
Even as they are not allowed to mix their yarns, even so they are not allowed to mix their 
religions. He ends by saying that, inasmuch as they have come to Christianity voluntarily, 
they have no excuse for retaining their old habits, and they are to be forced to drop them. 
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toward the payment of the principal; since a favor of this kind, which defers 
the payment and does not cancel the debt, does not seem to cause much loss. 
Moreover let the prelates of the Church who are proven to be negligent in 
doing justice to the crusaders and their families, understand that they shall 
be severely punished.'® 
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A Jewish Woman Impregnated 
by a Cleric; A Jewish Woman 
Who Became a Catholic 


Ca. 1220 


O ne of the most popular collections of religious tales of the Middle Ages 
is The Dialogue on Miracles. In the thirteenth century it was probably 
the most widely read book of its type in central Europe. The stories are in 
the form ofa dialogue between a monk and a novice whom he is instructing. 
These “miracles” are valuable because they give us insight into the mind of 
medieval Christians who were not highly educated intellectuals or scholars, 
and thus reflect their attitudes to the Jews. 

The two selections below deal with different kinds of relationships be- 
tween Jewish girls and Christians. The author was Caesarius [d. ca. 1240], Pri- 
or at Heisterbach Abbey, near Bonn. He wrote his book in Latin about 1222. 

‘The first narrative describes the cunning plan of a Christian cleric, who se- 
duced a neighboring Jewish girl and got her pregnant, to avoid responsibility 
by exploiting powerful Jewish hopes for the birth of the messiah. These hopes 
are dashed when the infant is born and turns out to be a girl, and thereby 
obviously excluded from any messianic role. 

The second narrative, about the conversion of a Jewish woman and the 
subsequent attempts made by her father to secure her return, is especially 
interesting because of the contentious issue of baptism under questionable 
circumstances, presenting a confrontation between established doctrine 
and a sense of what is just and fair, as well as the capacity of Jews to mobi- 
lize influential allies both from the Church and from the political realm in 
Christian society. 
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19.1 Caesarius on a Failed Deception 


ALSO OF A JEWESS WITH CHILD BY A CERTAIN CLERK, WHO, WHILE HER 
PARENTS WERE EXPECTING THE BIRTH OF THE MESSIAH, BROUGHT FORTH 
A DAUGHTER 


MONK: In the city, I think of Worms, there lived a Jew, who had a beautiful 
daughter; and close by lived a young clerk [cleric], who fell in love with 
her, seduced her and got her with child; for their houses were so near 
together, that the clerk could enter unnoticed whenever he wished, and 
talk with the maiden at his pleasure.’ When she discovered that she had 
conceived, she said to the youth, “I am with child; what shall I do? Ifmy 
father should find out, he will kill me.” The clerk answered, “Have no 
fear; I will make you perfectly safe. If your father or mother tell you that 
they suspect anything, simply say that you know nothing about it, that 
all you know is that you are a maiden and have never known a man; I will 
so deal with them that they will surely believe you.’ For he had pondered 
diligently how best he could save the girl, and this was the device he had 
hit upon. 

He took a hollow reed, and at the dead of night approached the room 
in which he knew her parents were sleeping, and putting the end of the 
reed in at the window, he spoke through it words like these: “O upright 
souls, beloved of God,” and here he spoke their names, “rejoice, for behold 
your virgin daughter hath conceived a son, who shall be the deliverer of 
your people Israel”;” and then he carefully withdrew the reed. 

The Jew, who had awakened at the first sound of this voice, shook 
his wife and said: “Did you not hear what the heavenly voice said to us?” 
And when she answered, “No,” he said, “Let us pray that you too may be 
found worthy to hear it” While they were praying, the clerk, who was 
standing by the window, and listening attentively to all they were saying, 
after a little delay repeated the same words as before, and added: “You 
must show great honor to your daughter, and tend her with the greatest 
care, and preserve diligently the boy who shall be born from her virgin 
body, for he is the Messiah, whose coming you have so long expected.” 

They, in their exultation since this repetition confirmed the revelation, 





1 An interesting description of living arrangements during a period when Jews were not 
physically isolated from the Christian population. 
2 Echoing biblical passages such as Judg. 13:5, as well as the Annunciation in Luke 1:30-33. 
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could scarcely wait for the dawn. Looking at their daughter, and seeing by 
her shape that she had conceived, they said to her: “Tell us, daughter, by 
whom are you with child?” She replied just as she had been instructed; 
and they, almost beside themselves with joy, could not refrain from telling 
their friends “what they had heard from the angel.” These told the story 
to others, and it was bruited abroad through cities and towns that this 
maiden would give birth to the Messiah. 

When the time of her delivery drew near, many Jews flocked to the 
girl’s house, eager to share in the rejoicings over this new nativity so long 
hoped for. But the justice of God turned the vain hope of the wicked into 
an idle tale, their joy into sorrow, their expectation into confusion of face. 
And rightly; for it was fitting that those whose forefathers had been trou- 
bled like Herod by the birth of the Son of God, which brought salvation 
to mankind, should in these times be mocked by such a delusion. 

What need of more? The hour came in which the unhappy one should 
be delivered, and there ensued the usual pain, groans and cries. At last she 
brought forth an infant, not indeed the Messiah, but a daughter. When 
this became known, there was much confusion and trouble among the 
Jews, and one of them, wild with indignation, seized the poor baby by the 
foot and dashed it against the wall. 


NOVICE: What happened to the girl after all this? 


MONK: Her father, overcome with anger at his shame, treated her cruelly, and 
extracted from her by torture a confession of the whole fraud. 


NOVICE: It was a miserable ending, that an infidel maiden, who had been 
seduced and ruined by a Christian man, should not have been brought 
to baptism. 


MONK: Perhaps the clerk was really unable to bring this about, or more likely 
perhaps he made no pains to do it, but rejoiced rather in the confounding 
of the Jews than in the enlightenment of the maiden. If, as you say, it was 
a miserable thing that the unbaptized was not brought to the truth by 
baptism, it is a still more dreadful thing that in our own day one who had 
been baptized should have been urged by a Christian bishop to return 
to Judaism. 


NOVICE: Will you tell me about that? 
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19.2 Caesarius on a Conversion 


ALSO OF A BAPTIZED JEWISH MAIDEN AT LOUVAIN 


MONK: A little while ago, the daughter of a Jew at Louvain was converted to 
the faith in the following manner. A cleric named Rener, chaplain to the 
Duke of Louvain [Henry 1], was in the habit of going to the house of this 
Jew to argue with him about the Christian faith. His daughter [Rachel], 
then a little girl, would often listen very eagerly to the discussion, and, as 
well as her intelligence allowed, would weigh both the arguments of the 
Jew, her father, and those of his clerical opponent. Little by little, by the 
providence of God, she became imbued with the Christian faith. Being 
taught secretly also by the cleric, she became so contrite as to say that she 
wished to be baptized. A woman was brought to her, who withdrew her 
secretly from her father’s house; the cleric baptized and placed her in a 
convent of the Cistercian Order, called Parc [near Louvain]. 

When her conversion became known, the infidel father was much 
grieved, and offered the Duke a great sum of money to restore to him his 
daughter, who, he complained, had been taken by stealth from his house. 
Now the Duke was quite willing to restore the girl, though a Christian, 
to her father, though a Jew; but the cleric Rener resisted him saying: “Sir, 
if you commit this crime against God and His church, never can your 
soul be saved.” Dom Walter, the Abbot of Villers [south of Louvain], also 
opposed him. 

‘The Jew, seeing that he was disappointed of the hope he had cherished 
from the Duke, is said to have bribed Hugo [de Pierrepont, d. 1229], the 
Bishop of Liége, who took the part of the Jew to such an extent that he 
sent letters to the convent of nuns at Parc, ordering them to restore his 
daughter to him.* But when the Jew, accompanied by his friends and 
relatives, reached the convent, the maiden, who was established there, 
though she knew nothing of his coming, began to perceive a very foul 
odor, so that she said openly: “I do not know where it is coming from, 
but an odor as of Jews is troubling me.”* 

Meanwhile the Jews were knocking at the window; and the abbess, 


3 The narrator assumes that the Bishop could not have acted out of principle, and therefore 
he must have been bribed by the Jew. 

4 This is the foetor judaicus, “Jewish stench,” which Jews were said to possess and which was 
believed to disappear immediately with baptism. 
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as I believe, said to the girl: “Daughter Catherine,” for so she had been 
named at her baptism, “your parents wish to see you.” 

She replied, “That explains the odor I perceived; I will not see them.” 
She refused to leave the house. 

At the end of the year the Bishop of Liége was accused of this action 
of his before Dom Engelbert, Archbishop of Cologne [d. 1225], in the 
synod held by him, and he was ordered never again to trouble the afore- 
said convent with regard to this girl who had been baptized.* He was 
silenced fora time, but not really obedient; for not long afterwards he sent 
a letter summoning the young woman, under pain of excommunication, 
to come to Liége to answer the objections raised by her father. She came 
but under good protection. It was alleged, on the part of the Jew, that she 
was carried away and baptized by force when under age. It was said to the 
girl, “Catherine, we have been told that you would gladly go back to your 
father, if you were allowed.’ She replied, “Who told you this?” and they 
answered: “Your father himself.” Then in a clear voice she uttered these 
words, “My father truly has lied through his beard.” 

Now when the Jew’s advocate [a Christian lawyer] continued to urge 
her, Dom Walter, the Abbot of Villers, was much moved and said to him: 

“Sir, you are speaking against God and against your own honor. Be sure of 
this, that if you say one single word more against the girl, I will do all I can 
with the lord Pope [Innocent 11], that you may never be allowed to speak 
in any cause again.”° Then being frightened by this he said privately to the 
Abbot: “My lord Abbot, what harm does it do to you if I can manage to 
get money out of this Jew? I will say nothing that can possibly hurt the 
girl.” But presently when he received his fees from the Jew, he said to him: 
“I do not dare to say another word in this case.” 

At the end of the year, when Dom Wido [Guido/Guy], Abbot of 
Clairvaux [d. 1214], was making his visitation in the diocese of Liége, he 
met the Bishop, warned him, and begged him to have respect for God and 
his own honor, and to cease from harassing a maiden already dedicated 
to Christ. To whom the Bishop replied: “My good lord Abbot, what has 
this case to do with you?” 

The Abbot answered: “It has a great deal to do with me, and for two 
reasons: first because I am a Christian, and second, because that convent 





5 Aspecial council was held in Cologne about 1229 to try Hugo. 
6 The lawyer is threatened with a kind of disbarment if he tries to win the father’s case. 
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in which she is living is of the lineage of Clairvaux.”” And he added, “I 
shall place this girl and her case under the protection of the lord Pope, 
and shall ground my appeal upon the letters written by you against her.” 

At the time of the General Chapter [meeting], the Abbot sent to the 
Prior of Parc, through our [Heisterbach] abbot, letters which had obtained 
from the lord Pope against the Bishop [of Liége ], so that, ifby any chance 
the Bishop should attempt to harass the convent further on this girl’s 
account, he might defend himself by these letters. 


NOVICE: Just as, a little while ago, I was edified by the pity of the English 
bishop, so am I now scandalized by the avarice of the Bishop of Liége. 


MONK: His defenders say that his resistance in this affair was due not to love 
of money, but to zeal for justice. But it is difficult to believe this, because 
if he had been actuated by the motive of justice, he would certainly not 
have tried to force a baptized girl, a virgin consecrated to Christ and a nun 
in a Christian convent, to return to Jewish infidelity. 


NOVICE: Yes, I fully agree with that. 
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The Burning of the Talmud 


Paris, 1239-1248 


n 1239, A Jewish convert to Christianity, Nicholas Donin, denounced the 
I “blasphemies” of the Talmud to Pope Gregory 1x (1227-1241), who there- 
upon ordered the prelates and rulers of France, England, and the Spanish and 
Portuguese lands to seize all Jewish books and to examine them. Louis 1x, 
the pious young King of France (1226-1270) was the only one to pay heed 
to the papal mandate: the books in his land were seized on March 3, 12.40. 

In June of the same year four prominent French rabbis, led by Jehiel of 
Paris, were compelled to meet with Donin in a public disputation. The ar- 
guments of the Jews were of no avail; the Talmud was condemned and was 
eventually burnt, probably both in 1241 and 1244. 

The case was later reopened, as is evidenced in the first selection quoted 
below: a Latin letter from the French papal legate, Odo of Chateauroux 
(d. 1273), to Pope Innocent tv (1243-1254). Odo had been asked by the 
Pope (1247) to investigate again the alleged anti-Christian character of the 
talmudic writings. In his answer to Pope Innocent, Odo reluctantly agrees 
to do so and at the same time reviews the whole case since its beginnings 
in 1239. He also incorporates in this review a series of letters, one from Pope 
Gregory 1x, dated June 9, 1239, ordering the archbishops of France to seize all 
Jewish works, and another from Gregory to the Churchmen of Paris, dated 
June 10, 1239, ordering them to burn the confiscated works if they are found 
to contain any objectionable statements. 

The second selection, from the year 1148, is a translation of Odo’s final 
condemnation of the Talmud. 

The third selection, unlike the formal Latin letters of Odo, is a tale by the 
priestly chronicler, Thomas of Cantimpré. In his Latin treatise on virtues and 
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vices, Bonum universale de apibus (ca. 1263), this zealous Dominican tells us 
in truly naive medieval fashion what befell the Archbishop Gautier, who in 
12.40 tried to help the Jews save their books. 

The final selection is a new translation of a lament written by Meir ben 
Baruch of Rothenburg, an eyewitness to the burning of talmudic texts while 
a student in Paris. It addresses a female personification of the Talmud, rep- 
resenting Torah in the broader sense, perhaps influenced not only by the 
poetic tradition of Judah Halevi but by contemporary Christian conceptions 
of courtly love and the cult of the Virgin." 

The ultimate result of the prohibition against studying the Talmud was 
the cessation of rabbinic studies in northern France, which had been famous 
for its talmudic academies since the days of Rashi of Troyes. 


20.1 Odo to Innocent IV, 1247 


To the most holy father and lord, Innocent, high priest by the grace of God, from 
Odo, by divine goodness Bishop of Tusculum, legate of the Apostolic Throne: 


Recently [1247] it pleased your Holiness to order me to have the Talmud 
and other books of the Jews displayed before me, to inspect them, and, after 
having inspected them, to show tolerance to the Jews with regard to those 
books which may seem worthy of tolerance because they are not injurious 
to the Christian faith, and to return these to the Jewish teachers. 

In order that the proceedings which at one time took place about the said 
books may not be hidden from your Holiness, and lest it happen that any- 
one be fooled in this affair by the shrewdness and falsehoods of the Jews, let 
your Holiness know that at the time of the holy Pope Gregory [1x] of happy 
memory, a certain convert, by the name of Nicholas [Donin, ca. 1239], related 
to the said Pope that the Jews, not satisfied with the ancient Law which God 
had transmitted in writing through Moses, and even completely ignoring it, 
assert that a different Law, which is called “Talmud,” that is “Teaching,” had 
been given by God; and, they say, that it was handed down to Moses verbally 
and was implanted in their minds.” 

It was thus preserved unwritten until certain men came whom they call 

“Sages” and “scribes,” who, lest this [talmudic] Law disappear from the minds 





1 Einbinder, Beautiful Death [Bibliography], 70-82. 
2 Asimilar critique of rabbinic texts and traditions had been made by the movement of Jewish 
Karaites, beginning four centuries previously. It is possible that Donin had Karaite leanings. 
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of men through forgetfulness, reduced it to writing the size of which by far 
exceeds the text of the Bible. In this are contained so many unspeakable in- 
sults that it arouses shame in those who read it, and horror in those who hear 
it. This too is the chief factor that holds the Jews obstinate in their perfidy. 

When he heard of these things, the Pope saw fit to write [ June 9, 1239] to 
all archbishops of the kingdom of France, as follows:... 


Wherefore, since this [Talmud] is said to be the chief cause that holds the 
Jews obstinate in their perfidy, we thought that your Fraternity should be 
warned and urged, and we herewith order you by apostolic letters, that 
on the first Saturday of the Lent to come [March 3, 1140], in the morning, 
while the Jews are gathered in the synagogues, you shall, by our order, 
seize all the books of the Jews who live in your districts, and have these 
books carefully guarded in the possession of the Dominican and Fran- 
ciscan friars. For this purpose you may invoke, if need be, the help of the 
secular arm; and you may also promulgate the sentence of excommunica- 
tion against all those subject to your jurisdiction, whether clergy or laity, 
who refuse to give up Hebrew books that they have in their possession 
despite your warning given generally in the churches, or individually. 


In the same manner Pope Gregory wrote to all the archbishops of the 
kingdoms of England, Castile, and Leon. He also sent his letter to the King 
of Portugal.... Likewise he sent orders to the Bishop and the Prior of the 
Dominicans and to the Minister of the Franciscan friars of Paris [June 20, 
1239 |, as follows: 


Wherefore, since this [Talmud] is said to be the most important reason 
why the Jews remain obstinate in their perfidy, we, through apostolic 
letters, order your Discretion to have the Jews who live in the kingdoms 
of France, England, Aragon, Navarre, Castile, Leon, and Portugal, forced 
by the secular arm to give up their books. Those books, in which you 
will find errors of this sort, you shall cause to be burned at the stake. 
By Apostolic Power, and through use of ecclesiastical censure, you will 
silence all opponents. You will also report to us faithfully what you have 
done in the matter. But, should all of you be unable to be present at the 
fulfillment of these instructions, someone of you, nonetheless, shall carry 
out its execution.... 


All books that had been intercepted were put under stamp and seal, and 
much more was found in the said books in the presence of Walter, Archbishop 
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of Sens of happy memory [d. 1241] and of the venerable fathers of Paris, of 
the Bishop of Senlis [Adam of Chambly, d. 1258] and of the Friar Godfried 
de Blevel, [d. 1250], your chaplain, then regent of Paris, and of other teachers 
of theology, and even of Jewish teachers who, in the presence of these men, 
confessed that the above-named things were contained in their books.? 

A careful examination having afterwards been made, it was discovered 
that the said books were full of errors, and that the veil covers the heart of 
these people to such a degree, that these books turn the Jews away not only 
from an understanding of the spirit, but even of the letter, and incline them 
to fables and lies. From this it is clear that the Jewish teachers of the Kingdom 
of France uttered a falsehood to Your Holiness and to the sacred fathers, the 
Lords Cardinals, when they said that without these books, which in Hebrew 
are called “Talmud,” they cannot understand the Bible and the other precepts 
of their laws, in accordance with their faith.* After the said examination had 
been made, and the advice of all the teachers of theology and canon law, and 
of many others, had been taken, all the said books that could then be gotten 
hold of, were consigned to the flames [ probably in 12.42] in accordance with 
the apostolic degree [of 1239]. 

It would therefore be most disgraceful, and a cause of shame for the Ap- 
ostolic Throne, if books that had been so solemnly and so justly burned in 
the presence of all the scholars, and of the clergy, and of the populace of Paris, 
were to be given back to the masters of the Jews at the order of the pope — for 
such tolerance would seem to mean approval... 

All this I have recounted to your Holiness in these presents in order that 
the whole truth about the said books may be revealed to your Holiness. I have 
moreover asked the Jewish masters to show me the Talmud and all their other 
books; and they have exhibited to me five most vile volumes, which I shall 
have carefully examined in accordance with your command. 





The most dangerous talmudic passages were negative statements about Jesus. Jehiel of 
Paris, defending the Talmud in a procedure similar to a trial before the newly established 
Papal Inquisition, argued that the insulting statements were about a different Jesus, who 
lived earlier than Jesus of Nazareth. Understandably, the judges did not find this argument 
fully convincing. Blatantly anthropomorphic statements about God were also considered 
problematic. 

The assertion that the Talmud is necessary for a proper Jewish understanding of biblical law 
is indeed accurate. 
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20.2. Odo'’s Condemnation of the Talmud, May 15, 1248 


Odo, by the Grace of God, Bishop of Tusculum, Legate of the Apostolic 
Throne, to All Whom these Presents May Reach, Greetings in the Lord: 

Know ye all, that in Paris, on the Ides of May [the isth], in the year of 
our Lord 1248, we inspected certain Jewish books called Talmut, and, in 
the presence of the Jewish masters and of those called for this purpose, we 
pronounced definite judgment as follows: 


In the name of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, amen — 


Certain books by the name of Talmut having been presented by the Jewish 
masters to us armed with Apostolic authority, we have examined these 
books and caused them to be carefully examined by men of discretion, 
expert in these matters, God-fearing, and zealous for the Christian faith. 

Whereas we found that these books were full of innumerable errors, 
abuses, blasphemies, and wickedness such as arouse shame in those who 
speak of them and horrify the hearer, to such an extent that these books 
cannot be tolerated in the name of God without injury to the Christian 
faith, therefore, with the advice of those pious men whom we caused to 
be gathered especially for that purpose, 

We pronounce that the said books are unworthy of tolerance, and 
that they are not to be restored to the Jewish masters, and we decisively 
condemn them. 

We are also possessed of full knowledge as to the place and time of 
other books not shown to us by the Jewish masters nor by us examined, 
although we have often made demands for them; and we shall do what 
there is to be done with regard to them.... 


20.3 A Defender of the Talmud Dies, 1241 


CONCERNING THE SUDDEN DEATH OF AN ARCHBISHOP WHO HINDERED 
THE BURNING OF TALMUDIC BOOKS DECREED UNDER PENALTY OF DEATH 
BY SAINT LOUIS, THE KING OF FRANCE 


I myself saw another archbishop in France [probably Gautier of Cornut, 
Archbishop of Sens], a man of letters and well known, upon whom such a 
punishment fell by divine command: 

The most pious of princes, King Louis of France, at the instigation of that 
very excellent preacher, Brother Henry of Cologne of the [Dominican] order 
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of Friars Preachers, ordered about 1239, under penalty of death, that that most 
blasphemous book of the Jews, which is called the Talmud, be brought to 
Paris. In it, in many places, were written unheard of heresies and blasphemies 
against Christ and his mother. Accordingly, various copies of this book were 
brought to Paris to be burned [1240]. 

Thereupon the Jews went weeping to the archbishop, who was the su- 
preme councilor of the king, and offered him money without limit for the 
preservation of the books. Corrupted by this, he went to the king, and soon 
turned the youthful mind to his own wish. Therefore, the books having been 
returned, the Jews set aside a solemn day to be observed every year, but in 
vain, for the spirit of God ordained otherwise. A year later, on the same 
day and in the same place where the accursed books had been returned to 
the Jews — that is, in Vincennes near Paris — this archbishop, coming to the 
king’s council, was seized with dreadful internal pain, and the same day with 
mighty groans passed away [1241]. Thereupon the king, with his whole train, 
fled from that spot, in terrible fear that he might be divinely smitten together 
with the archbishop. Not long afterwards, at the instigation of Brother Henry, 
whom we have mentioned, the books of the Jews were gathered, as before, 
under penalty of death, and burned in very great numbers. Note now, reader, 
that all the Eastern [Karaite] Jews consider as heretics and excommunicate 
those Jews who, against the law of Moses and the prophets, obtain and copy 
this book, which is called the Talmud. Nevertheless, a Christian archbishop 
defended such a book! 


20.4. A Lament for the Talmud: Meir of Rothenburg® 


O You, who are burned in fire, ask how your mourners fare, 
They who yearn to dwell in the court of your dwelling place, 
They who gasp in the dust of the earth and who feel pain, 
They who are stunned by the blaze of your parchment. 

5. They who walk in the dark with no light, but hope for the light 
Of day to shine forth over them and you. 
How fare the people sighing and weeping and broken-hearted, 
Continually lamenting your birth pains? 
They mourn like jackals and ostriches 

1o. And call for bitter wailing on your behalf. 





5 Copyright © 2002 Princeton University Press. 
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How could she who was given by the flaming God be consumed by the 
fire 

Of mortals, while the foes were not scorched by your embers? 

(And you, how long will you dwell in tranquility, O dainty foe? 

Have not your thorns covered my flowers? 

You sit proudly to judge God's children with all 

Judgments and bring them to trial. 

Moreover, you decree burning for the law and regulations given in 
fire — 

Happy the one who requites you!) 

Did my Rock [appear] in flame and fire to give you 

Later to another fire to blaze at your hems? 

O Sinai, was this why the Lord chose you, disdaining 

Greater mountains to shine within your borders? 

To bea sign of the Law when her glory would dwindle 

And go down? Let me make an analogy: 

You are like a king who wept at his son’s feast-day 

Foreseeing his death — so your speech foretold your end. 

O Sinai, instead of your cloak, let your garment be a sack, 

Don the garb of widows instead of your dresses. 

I will pour forth tears until like a river they reach 

Unto the tombs of your most noble princes, 

Moses and Aaron, on Mount Hor, and I will ask: Is there 

Anew Torah, that your scrolls may be burned? 

Born on the third month, and the fourth was arranged for 

Destroying your grace and the beauty of your crown. 

For [the foe] has cut down the Tablets, then doubled his folly 

By burning the Law in fire — are these your twofold damages? 

I wonder to myself: How can food taste sweet 

After seeing how they gathered your plunder 

As though it belonged to an idolatrous city. And those whom you 
rejected from your congregation 

Burned the Almighty’s prize possession in the square. 

I do not know how to find the way to you, 

Your ways, the path of righteousness, are mourning. 

A drink mixed with tears would taste sweeter than honey, 

And to take on your chains would be sweet to my feet! 

It would soothe my eyes to draw forth tears until 
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There were no more, for those who cling to the hem of your cloak. 

But they burn dry as they go down my cheeks, for 

Iam so moved by the wandering of your Master. 

He took his wealth and went far away 

And with him your protection fled. 

And I remained behind alone, like one bereft and solitary, 

Like the mast at the top of your tower. 

No more will I hear the voice of men and women singing 

For the cords of your pipes [?] have been severed. 

I will dress and cover myself in sackcloth, for very dear to me 

Were the souls of your slain ones, who have multiplied and grown like 
the sand. 

I wonder greatly at the light of day, which shines 

On all, but brings darkness to you and me. 

Cry aloud bitterly for your destruction and for your 

Anguish — if only He would recall the love of your wedding day! 

Gird on sackcloth for the conflagration that 

Was kindled to divide you and decimate your hilltops! 

The Rock will console you in the compensation for your suffering, He 
will restore from captivity 

The tribes of Jeshurun, and raise you up from degradation. 

Once again you will wear a crimson ornament, and take up your 

timbrel, 

And go forth in dance, singing for joy in your dances. 

My heart will be lifted up when I see the Rock shed light upon you, 

Bringing light into your darkness and illuminating your shadows. 
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King Louis and the Jews 


France, mid-Thirteenth Century 


ouis 1x (1226-1270), grandson of Philip Augustus and King of France, was 
L an ideal medieval king: he was chivalrous, religious, ascetic, and hostile 
to Jews. Although this opposition worked to his own disadvantage, he op- 
posed the money-lending activity of his Jewish subjects; he sanctioned laws 
against them, and eventually even ordered the expulsion from his kingdom 
of Jews who were unwilling to observe his anti-usury legislation (an edict 
that was not actually implemented). 

The deeply pious Louis — he would be canonized as a saint in 1297 — was 
very eager to convert the Jews and to this end encouraged disputations 
between the Synagogue and the Church. It was hoped at these theological 
tournaments to convert some Jews, or at least put them to shame and thus 
convince irresolute Christians of the truth of Christianity and of the vileness 
of Judaism. 

The first passage, by a biographer of Louis, contains an important formu- 
lation not only of policy regarding Jewish “usury,” but also about the division 
of responsibilities between Church and State regarding the Jews. 

In the second passage, Jean, Sire de Joinville (1224-1318), an intimate 
friend of Louis, has, in his old French history of St. Louis, preserved for us 
an anecdote which throws a great deal of light on the king’s attitude toward 
the Jews with regard to inter-religious dialogue or disputation. 


21.1 On Louis 1x: The Proper Policy Toward Usury 


The Jews, odious to God and men, he [King Louis] detested so much that 
he was unable to look upon them. He wished that none of their goods be 
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transformed for his use, claiming that he did not wish to retain their poison. 
He wished that they not practice usury, but rather that they earn their food 
by labor or by proper commerce, as used to be done in other areas. 

Many of his counselors advised him to the contrary, claiming that, without 
lending, the populace could not exist nor the land be cultivated nor labor 
and commerce be pursued. They said that it was better and more tolerable 
that the Jews, who were damned already, exercise this function of damnation, 
rather than Christians, who under these circumstances oppress the populace 
with heavier usury.’ 

This good Catholic responded to these contentions: “The matter of Chris- 
tian usurers and their usury seems to pertain to the prelates of the Church. 
The matter of the Jews, who are subjected to me by the yoke of servitude, 
pertains to me, lest they oppress Christians by their usury and lest, under the 
shelter of my protection, they be permitted to do this and to infect my land 
with their poison. Let those prelates do what devolves upon them concerning 
their subject Christians. I wish to do what pertains to me concerning the 
Jews. Let them abandon usury, or let them leave my land completely, lest it 
be further defiled by their filth.” 

He had their goods seized along with them, not with the intention of 
retaining these goods, but so that through proper proof they might be re- 
stored to those from whom they had been extorted by usurious depravity. 
He appointed to this task diligent and prudent inquisitors, placing in their 
hands those goods, so that they themselves might freely return them. If there 
remained some concerning which it could not be proved or established to 
whom they should be returned, he allocated them, with ecclesiastical per- 
mission, for pious purposes and for churches. 


21.2 On Louis 1x: Concerning Inter-Religious Disputation 


He [Saint Louis] told me that there was once a great disputation between 
clergy and Jews at the monastery of Cluny. And there was at Cluny a poor 
knight to whom the abbot gave bread at that place for the love of God; and 
this knight asked the abbot to allow him to speak the first words, and they 
permitted him, not without doubt. So he rose and, leaning upon his crutch, 


The claim that credit for loans was necessary for the economic flourishing of society was 
also used by Jewish moneylenders to justify their profession. The claim that Christian 
money-lenders are indeed more oppressive than the Jews was made a century earlier by 
Bernard of Clairvaux. 
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asked that they should bring to him the greatest Christian cleric and most 
learned master among the Jews, and they did so. Then he asked the Jew a 
question, which was this: “Master,” said the knight, “I ask you if you believe 
that the Virgin Mary, who bore God in her body and in her arms, was a virgin 
mother, and is the mother of God.” 

And the Jew [possibly Nathan or Joseph Official, famous controversialists] 
replied that ofall this he believed nothing. Then the knight answered that the 
Jew had acted like a fool when - neither believing in her, nor loving her — he 
had yet entered into her monastery and house. “And verily,” said the knight, 

“you shall pay for it!” Whereupon he lifted his crutch and smote the Jew near 
the ear, and beat him to the earth. Then the Jews turned to flight, and bore 
away their master, severely wounded. And so ended the disputation. 

The abbot came to the knight and told him he had committed a deed of 
very great folly. But the knight replied that the abbot committed a deed of 
greater folly in gathering people together for such a disputation; for there 
were a great many good Christians there who, before the disputation came 
to an end, would have gone away misbelievers through not fully understand- 
ing the Jews. “And I tell you,” said the king, “that no one, unless he be a very 
learned cleric, should dispute with them; but a layman, when he hears the 
Christian law misrepresented, should not defend the Christian law, unless it 
be with his sword, and with that he should pierce the one who misspeaks in 
the midriff, so far as the sword will enter.” 
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Medieval Spanish Law and the Jews 


1265 


[ Siete Partidas, the Seven-Part Code, is one of the most remarkable law 
codes of medieval times. Written in the Castilian vernacular, the code 
was compiled about 116s, under the supervision of Alfonso x, the Wise, of 
Castile (1251-1284). Its laws, however, did not go into effect until 1348, and 
then only with certain reservations. From Castile they spread to all of Spain 
and thence into the Spanish possessions in the Philippines, Puerto Rico, 
Florida, and Louisiana. The sources of this code are largely Visigothic, later 
Roman, and Church law, all of which were hostile to Jews. This hostility did 
not, however, deter the Castilian state from protecting scrupulously the 
Jewish religion as well as the person and property of the Jews. The Jews and 
Moors, national minorities, were too numerous and too important to be 
mistreated as yet by the new Castilian state. 


22.1 Selections from Las Siete Partidas’ 


BOOK 7, PART 4, TITLE 24. CONCERNING THE JEWS 


Jews are a people, who, although they do not believe in the religion of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ, yet, the great Christian sovereigns have always permitted 
them to live among them.... 


Las siete partidas del sabio rey D. Alonso (Madrid: Jordan, 1843-1844), VII, 24, 111. Translation 
from Samuel Parsons Scott, Las siete partidas (Chicago and New York: Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., 1931), 1433-37. Reprinted with permission of the University of Pennsylvania 
Press, copyright © 2001 University of Pennsylvania Press. 
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LAW 1. WHAT THE WORD JEW MEANS, AND WHENCE THIS TERM IS DERIVED 


A party who believes in and adheres to the law of Moses is called a Jew, accord- 
ing to the strict signification of the term, as well as one who is circumcised, 
and observes the other precepts commanded by his religion. This name is 

derived from the tribe of Judah, which was nobler and more powerful than 

the others, and, also possessed another advantage, because the king of the 

Jews had to be selected from that tribe, and its members always received 

the first wounds in battle. The reason that the Church, emperors, kings and 

princes, permitted the Jews to dwell among them and with Christians is be- 
cause they always lived, as it were, in captivity, as it was constantly [a token] 

in the minds of the men that they were descended from those who crucified 

Our Lord Jesus Christ. 


LAW 2. IN WHAT WAY JEWS SHOULD PASS THEIR LIVES AMONG CHRISTIANS; 
WHAT THINGS THEY SHOULD NOT MAKE USE OF OR PRACTICE, ACCORD- 
ING TO OUR RELIGION; AND WHAT PENALTY THOSE DESERVE WHO ACT 
CONTRARY TO ITS ORDINANCES 


Jews should pass their lives among Christians quietly and without disorder, 
practicing their own religious rites, and not speaking ill of the faith of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ, which Christians acknowledge. Moreover, a Jew should 

be very careful to avoid preaching to, or converting any Christian, to the end 

that he may become a Jew, by exalting his own belief and disparaging ours.” 
Whoever violates this law shall be put to death and lose all his property. And 

because we have heard it said that in some places Jews celebrated, and still 

celebrate Good Friday, which commemorates the Passion of Our Lord Jesus 

Christ, by way of contempt, stealing children and fastening them to crosses, 
and making images of wax and crucifying them, when they cannot obtain 

children, we order that, hereafter, if in any part of our dominions anything 

like this is done, and can be proved, all persons who were present when the 

act was committed shall be seized, arrested and brought before the king; and 

after the king ascertains that they are guilty, he shall cause them to be put to 

death in a disgraceful manner, no matter how many there may be.* 





Arestatement of the prohibition against converting Christians, going back almost 1000 years 
to Constantine the Great (Chapter 3), and enforced by all Christian authorities. 

The innovation here is the insistence that any accusations of ritual murder made against Jews 
must be adjudicated by the king. The accusation cited is of ritual murder connected not with 
Passover but with Good Friday, a reenactment of the crucifixion as in the twelfth-century 
cases (Chapters 14 and 15). 
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We also forbid any Jew to dare to leave his house or his quarter on Good 
Friday, but they must all remain shut up until Saturday morning; and if they 
violate this regulation, we decree that they shall not be entitled to reparation 
for any injury or dishonor inflicted upon them by Christians.* 


LAW 3. NO JEW CAN HOLD ANY OFFICE OR EMPLOYMENT BY WHICH HE 
MAY BE ABLE TO OPPRESS CHRISTIANS 


Jews were formerly highly honored, and enjoyed privileges above all other 
races, for they alone were called the People of God. But because they dis- 
owned Him who had honored them and given them privileges; and instead 

of showing Him reverence humiliated Him, by shamefully putting Him to 

death on the cross; it was proper and just that, on account of the great crime 

and wickedness which they committed, they should forfeit the honors and 

privileges which they enjoyed; and therefore, from the day when they cru- 
cified Our Lord Jesus Christ they never had either king or priests among 
themselves, as they formerly did. The emperors, who in former times were 

lords of all the world, considered it fitting and right that, on account of the 

treason which they committed in killing their Lord, they should lose all said 

honors and privileges, so that no Jew could ever afterwards hold an honorable 

position, or a public office by means of which he might, in any way, oppress 

a Christian.° 


LAW 4. HOW JEWS CAN HAVE A SYNAGOGUE AMONG CHRISTIANS 


A synagogue is a place where the Jews pray, and a new building of this kind 
cannot be erected in any part of our dominions, except by our order. Where, 
however, those which formerly existed are torn down, they can be built in the 
same spot where they originally stood; but they cannot be made any larger 
or raised to any greater height, or be painted.° A synagogue constructed in 
any other manner shall be lost by the Jews, and shall belong to the principal 
church of the locality where it is built. And for the reason that a synagogue is 
a place where the name of God is praised, we forbid any Christian to deface it, 
or remove anything from it, or take anything out of it by force; except where 
some malefactor takes refuge there; for they have a right to remove him by 





Christians were prone to commit violence on Good Friday, the anniversary of the crucifixion 
of Jesus. 

Nevertheless Alfonso entrusted his body and purse to Jewish physicians and financiers. 
This, like the previous law, goes back to the laws of Theodosius 11 (Chapter 3). Here the 
sovereign explicitly retains the authority to sanction exceptions to the rule. 
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force in order to bring him before the judge. Moreover, we forbid Christians 
to put any animal into a synagogue, or loiter in it, or place any hindrance in 
the way of the Jews while they are there performing their devotions according 
to their religion.’ 


LAW 5. NO COMPULSION SHALL BE BROUGHT TO BEAR UPON THE JEWS ON 
SATURDAY, AND FOR WHAT JEWS CAN BE SUBJECT TO COMPULSION 


Saturday is the day on which Jews perform their devotions, and remain quiet 
in their lodgings, and do not make contracts or transact any business; and for 
the reason that they are obliged by their religion, to keep it, no one should 
on that day summon them or bring them into court. Wherefore we order 
that no judge shall employ force or any constraint upon Jews on Saturday, 
in order to bring them into court on account of their debts; or arrest them; 
or cause them any other annoyance; for the remaining days of the week are 
sufficient for the purpose of employing compulsion against them, and for 
making demands for things that may be demanded of them, according to law. 
Jews are not bound to obey a summons served upon them on that day; and, 
moreover, we decree that any decision rendered against them on Saturday 
shall not be valid; but ifa Jew should wound, kill, rob, steal, or commit any 
other offense like these for which he can be punished in person and property, 
then the judge can arrest him on Saturday. 

We also decree that all claims that Christians have against Jews, and 
Jews against Christians, shall be decided and determined by our judges in 
the district where they reside, and not by their old men.® And as we forbid 
Christians to bring Jews into court or annoy them on Saturday; so we also 
decree that Jews, neither in person, nor by their attorneys, shall have the 
right to bring Christians into court, or annoy them on this day. In addition 
to this, we forbid any Christian, on his own responsibility, to arrest or wrong 
any Jew either in his person or property, but where he [the Christian] has 
any complaint against him [a Jew] he must bring it before our judges; and if 
anyone should be so bold as to use violence against the Jews, or rob them of 
anything, he shall return them double the value of the same. 





7 Muslims were not allowed to have mosques in Christian towns. Jews were not at the bottom 
of the social scale. 
8 Jewish courts have no jurisdiction if one of the parties is a Christian. 


10 
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LAW 6. JEWS SHALL NOT BE SUBJECT TO COMPULSION; WHAT ADVANTAGE 
AJEW HAS WHO BECOMES A CHRISTIAN; AND WHAT PENALTY OTHER JEWS 
DESERVE WHO DO HIM HARM 


No force or compulsion shall be employed in any way against a Jew to induce 
him to become a Christian; but Christians should convert him to the faith 
of Our Lord Jesus Christ by means of the texts of the Holy Scriptures, and 
by kind words, for no one can love or appreciate a service which is done him 
by compulsion.’ We also decree that if any Jew or Jewess should voluntarily 
desire to become a Christian, the other Jews shall not interfere with this in any 
way; and if they stone, wound, or kill any such person, because they wish to 
become Christians, or after they have been baptized, and this can be proved, 
we order that all the murderers, or the abettors of said murder or attack, shall 
be burned.’° If the party was not killed, but wounded, or dishonored, we 
order that the judges of the neighborhood where this took place shall compel 
those guilty of the attack, or who caused the dishonor, to make amends to 
him for the same; and also that they be punished for the offence which they 
committed, as they [the judges] think they deserve; and we also order that, 
after any Jews become Christians, all persons in our dominions shall honor 
them, and no one shall dare to reproach them or their descendants, by way 
of insult, with having been Jews;'’ and that they [those who have become 
Christians] shall possess all their property, sharing the same with their broth- 
ers, and inheriting it from their fathers and mothers and other relatives, just 
as if they were Jews; and that they can hold all offices and dignities which 
other Christians can do. 


LAW 7. WHAT PENALTY A CHRISTIAN DESERVES WHO BECOMES A JEW 


Where a Christian is so unfortunate as to become a Jew, we order that he 
shall be put to death just as if he had become a heretic; and we decree that 
his property shall be disposed of in the same way that we stated should be 
done with that of heretics. 


LAW 8. NO CHRISTIAN, MAN OR WOMAN, SHALL LIVE WITH A JEW 


We forbid any Jew to keep Christian men or women in his house, to be served 


Going back to Gregory 1 (Chapter 7). 

Going back to Constantine the Great (Chapter 3). 

This principle would be openly violated two centuries later by “Purity of Blood legislation” 
officially discriminating against conversos and the descendants of conversos. 
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by them, although he may have them to cultivate and take care of his lands, 
or protect him on the way when he is compelled to go to some dangerous 
place. Moreover, we forbid any Christian man or woman to invite a Jew ora 
Jewess, or to accept an invitation from them, to eat or drink together, or to 
drink any wine made by their hands.’” We also order that no Jews shall dare 
to bathe in company with Christians,’ and that no Christian shall take any 
medicine or cathartic made by a Jew; but he can take it by the advice of some 
intelligent person, only where it is made by a Christian, who knows and is 


familiar with its ingredients.'* 


LAW 9. WHAT PENALTY A JEW DESERVES WHO HAS INTERCOURSE WITH A 
CHRISTIAN WOMAN 


Jews who live with Christian women are guilty of great insolence and bold- 
ness, for which reason we decree that all Jews who, hereafter, may be convict- 
ed of having done such a thing shall be put to death. For if Christians who 
commit adultery with married women deserve death on that account, much 
more do Jews who have sexual intercourse with Christian women, who are 
spiritually the wives of Our Lord Jesus Christ because of the faith and the 
baptism which they receive in His name;'* nor do we consider it proper that 
a Christian woman who commits an offense of this kind shall escape without 
punishment. Wherefore we order that, whether she be a virgin, a married 
woman, a widow, or a common prostitute who gives herself to all men, she 
shall suffer the same penalty which we mentioned in the last law in the Title 
concerning the Moors, to which a Christian woman is liable who has carnal 
intercourse with a Moor.’® 


LAW 10. WHAT PENALTY JEWS DESERVE WHO HOLD CHRISTIANS AS SLAVES 


AJew shall not purchase, or keep as a slave, a Christian man or woman, and if 
anyone violates this law the Christian shall be restored to freedom and shall 
not pay any portion of the price given for him, although the Jew may not 
have been aware when he bought him, that he was a Christian; but if he knew 





12, Jewish law also forbade the use of Christian-made wine. These prohibitions are clearly stricter 
than the explicit permission granted in the charters from the German lands (Chapter 12). 

13, Local laws (fueros) frequently limited the use of public baths by Jews and Muslims to Fridays. 

14 Alfonso probably had a Jewish physician the very time he issued this law. 

15 Astriking metaphor of spiritual marriage to God and adultery, justifying the harsh penalty 
for Jews who have sexual relations even with unmarried Christian women. 

16 Namely, confiscation of property, scourging, or death. 
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that he was such when he purchased him, and makes use of him afterwards 
as a slave, he shall be put to death for doing so. Moreover, we forbid any Jew 
to convert a captive to his religion, even though said captive may be a Moor, 
or belong to some other barbarous race. If anyone violates this law we order 
that the said slave who has become a Jew shall be set at liberty, and removed 
from the control of the party to whom he or she belonged. Ifany Moors who 
are the captives of Jews become Christians, they shall at once be freed, as is 
explained in the Fourth Partida of this book, in the Title concerning Liberty, 
in the laws which treat of this subject.’” 


LAW 11. JEWS SHALL BEAR CERTAIN MARKS IN ORDER THAT THEY MAY BE 
KNOWN 


Many crimes and outrageous things occur between Christians and Jews 
because they live together in cities, and dress alike; and in order to avoid the 
offenses and evils which take place for this reason, we deem it proper, and we 
order that all Jews, male and female, living in our dominions shall bear some 
distinguishing mark upon their heads so that people may plainly recognize 
a Jew, or a Jewess; and any Jew who does not bear such a mark, shall pay for 
each time he is found without it ten maravedis of gold; and if he has not the 
means to do this he shall publicly receive ten lashes for his offense.'® 
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A Bull of Pope Gregory x 


1272 


n the last decade of the sixth century Pope Gregory 1 (90-604) laid down 
[i principle that, though Christianity was to protect itself against the “evil” 
influence of the Jewish religion, it nevertheless had the obligation to preserve 
Jewry from the attacks and encroachments of Christians (Chapter 7). This 
sentiment of the Church was prompted both by humaneness and by the 
desire to preserve Jewry as a proof of the truth of Christianity: the Hebrew 
Bible of the Jews “foretold” the coming of Jesus; the sufferings of the Jews 
were reputedly their punishment for the rejection of Jesus. 

This principle of tolerance, which Gregory 1 had taken over from the later 
Roman Empire, became basic in the relations between Catholicism and 
Judaism. The Church, which had set itself up as the highest authority in the 
Christian world, frequently issued decrees in defense of Jewry. Beginning with 
Pope Calixtus 11 (1119-1124), ifnot before, and going into the fifteenth century, 
a whole series of bulls appeared, threatening Christians with excommunica- 
tion and other penalties if they converted Jews by force, exercised violence 
illegally against them, robbed them of their possessions, attacked them at 
their devotions, desecrated their cemeteries, or dug up and carried off their 
dead. The list of these offenses is important because it is bears witness to the 
annoyances to which the medieval Jew was exposed. 

If the Jews were confronted by an unusual peril, the pope would repeat the 
usual stereotyped phrases of protest taken from the original bull of Calixtus 11 
(ca. 1120) and would then insert a special paragraph to cover the specific 
problem of that day. Thus in 1247 and 1253 Innocent Iv strongly discredited 
the ritual murder accusation: that Jews killed Christian children and partook 
of their blood on the Passover holiday. The need for papal bulls of defense 
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was most urgent, for all through the thirteenth century there was virtually an 
epidemic of ritual murder accusations as a result of which dozens of Jewish 
men and women were put to death. 

In 1272 Pope Gregory x (1271-1276) issued a stereotyped bull into which 
he incorporated two especially significant statements. The first declared that 
the testimony of a Christian against a Jew had no validity unless it was con- 
firmed by a Jew; the second was a most vigorous denunciation of the ritual 
murder charge. This refutation of the blood libel, begun by Innocent rv in 
1247, was repeated by various popes as late as Clement x11! in 1763. The dif- 
ferent bulls in defense of Jewry were issued at the solicitation of the different 
Jewish communities in Europe and usually entailed a large expense. The con- 
tinuous stream of papal decrees from about 1110 to 1763, however, might lead 
one to believe that they were of little lasting avail in coping with prejudice. 


23.1 Gregory Defends the Jews 


Gregory, bishop, servant of the servants of God, extends greetings and the 
apostolic benediction to the beloved sons in Christ, the faithful Christians, 
to those here now and to those in the future. 

Even as it is not allowed to the Jews in their assemblies presumptuously 
to undertake for themselves more than that which is permitted them by law, 
even so they ought not to suffer any disadvantage in those [ privileges] which 
have been granted them.’ Although they prefer to resist in their stubbornness 
rather than to recognize the words of their prophets and the mysteries of the 
Scriptures,” and thus to arrive at a knowledge of Christian faith and salva- 
tion; nevertheless, inasmuch as they have made an appeal for our protection 
and help, we therefore admit their petition and offer them the shield of our 
protection through the clemency of Christian piety. In so doing we follow 
in the footsteps of our predecessors of blessed memory, the popes of Rome: 
Calixtus, Eugene, Alexander, Clement, Celestine, Innocent, and Honorius. 

We decree moreover that no Christian shall compel them or any one 
of their group to come to baptism unwillingly. But if anyone of them shall 
take refuge of his own accord with Christians, because of conviction, then, 
after his intention will have been manifest, he shall be made a Christian 


» 


This sentence, first written by Gregory 1 in 598 (Chapter 7), and reiterated by many medieval 
popes, embodies the attitude of the Church to the Jews: the status quo of toleration under 
fixed ground-rules should not be changed. 

2 Which, according to the Church, foretold the coming of Jesus. 
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without any intrigue. For, indeed, that person who is known to have come 
to Christian baptism not freely, but unwillingly, is not believed to possess 
the Christian faith. 

Moreover no Christian shall presume to seize, imprison, wound, torture, 
mutilate, kill, or inflict violence on them; furthermore no one shall presume, 
except by judicial action of the authorities of the country, to change the good 
customs in the land where they live for the purpose of taking their money or 
goods from them or from others. 

In addition, no one shall disturb them in any way during the celebration 
of their festivals, whether by day or by night, with clubs or stones or anything 
else. Also no one shall exact any compulsory service of them unless it be that 
which they have been accustomed to render in previous times.* 

Inasmuch as the Jews are not able to bear witness against the Christians, 
we decree furthermore that the testimony of Christians alone against Jews 
shall not be valid unless there is among these Christians some Jew who is 
there for the purpose of offering testimony.® 

Since it happens occasionally that some Christians lose their Christian 
children, the Jews are accused by their enemies of secretly carrying off and 
killing these same Christian children and of making sacrifices of the heart 
and blood of these very children. It happens, too, that the parents of these 
children or some other Christian enemies of these Jews, secretly hide these 
very children in order that they may be able to injure these Jews, and in order 
that they may be able to extort from them a certain amount of money by 
redeeming them from their straits. 

And most falsely do these Christians claim that the Jews have secretly and 
furtively carried away these children and killed them, and that the Jews offer 





The Church, in principle, never approved of compulsory baptism of Jews. The problem, 
however, was that after the fact, a baptism performed under duress was nevertheless valid 
and indelible (Chapter 7). Innocent 111 introduced an important distinction in 1201, asserting 
that if the baptism was performed under “absolute compulsion” (coactio absoluta), with the 
Jew protesting and resisting at the time of the ceremony, it had no validity (Grayzel, The 
Church and the Jews, 1:103). Gregory’s formulation appears to reflect this situation. 

Up to this point Gregory x has merely repeated the bulls of his predecessors. 

As early as 419, the church council at Carthage had forbidden Jews to bear witness against 
Christians; Justinian’s law of 531 repeats this prohibition (Chapter 3). Gregory x here — in 
accordance with the medieval legal principle that every man has the right to be judged by 
his peers — insists that Jews can be condemned only if there are Jewish as well as Christian 
witnesses against them. A similar law to protect Jews was issued before 825 by Louis the 
Pious (814-840, see Chapter 9) of the Frankish Empire. 
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sacrifice from the heart and the blood of these children, since their law in this 
matter precisely and expressly forbids Jews to sacrifice, eat, or drink the blood, 
or to eat the flesh of animals having claws. This has been demonstrated many 
times at our court by Jews converted to the Christian faith; nevertheless very 
many Jews are often seized and detained unjustly because of this. 

We decree, therefore, that Christians need not be obeyed against Jews 
in a case or situation of this type, and we order that Jews seized under such 
a foolish pretext be freed from imprisonment, and that they shall not be 
arrested henceforth on such a miserable pretext, unless — which we do not 
believe — they be caught in the commission of the crime. We decree that no 
Christian shall stir up anything new against them, but that they should be 
maintained in that status and position in which they were in the time of our 
predecessors, from antiquity till now. 

We decree, in order to stop the wickedness and avarice of bad men, that 
no one shall dare to devastate or to destroy a cemetery of the Jews or to dig 
up human bodies for the sake of getting money.° 

Moreover, if anyone, after having known the content of this decree, 
should — which we hope will not happen — attempt audaciously to act con- 
trary to it, then let him suffer punishment in his rank and position, or let him 
be punished by the penalty of excommunication, unless he makes amends 
for his boldness by proper recompense. Moreover, we wish that only those 
Jews who have not attempted to contrive anything toward the destruction 
of the Christian faith be fortified by the support of such protection....7 

Given at Orvieto by the hand of the Magister John Lectator, vice-chancel- 
lor of the Holy Roman Church, on the 7th of October, in the first indiction 
[cycle of fifteen years], in the year 1272 of the divine incarnation, in the first 
year of the pontificate of our master, the Pope Gregory x. 
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The Black Death and the Jews 


1348-1349 


n1348 there appeared in Europe a devastating plague, which is reported to 

have killed off ultimately twenty-five million people. By the autumn of that 
year the rumor was current that these deaths were due to an international 
conspiracy of Jewry to poison Christendom. It was reported that the leaders 
in the Jewish metropolis of Toledo had initiated the plot and that one of the 
chief conspirators was a Rabbi Peyret who had his headquarters in Chambéry, 
Savoy, whence he dispatched his poisoners to France, Switzerland, and Italy. 

By authority of Amadeus vi, Count of Savoy, a number of the Jews who 
lived on the shores of Lake Geneva, having been arrested and put to the 
torture, naturally confessed anything their inquisitors suggested. These Jews, 
under torture, incriminated others. Records of their confessions were sent 
from one town to another in Switzerland and down the Rhine River into 
Germany, and, as a result, thousands of Jews, in at least two hundred towns 
and hamlets, were butchered and burnt. The sheer loss of numbers, the dis- 
appearance of their wealth, and the growing hatred of the Christians brought 
German Jewry to a catastrophic downfall. It now began to decline and did not 
again play an important part in German life until the seventeenth century. 

The first account that follows is a translation from the Latin of a confes- 
sion made under torture by Agimet, a Jew, who was arrested at Chatel, on 
Lake Geneva. It is typical of the confessions extorted and forwarded to other 
towns. 

The second account describes the Black Death in general and treats 
specifically the destruction of the Jewish community in Strasbourg. In this 
city the authorities, who attempted to save the Jews, were overthrown by a 
fear-stricken mob led by the butchers’ and tanners’ guilds, and by the nobles 
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who were determined to do away with the Jews who were their economic 
competitors and to whom they were indebted for loans. In this city, at least, it 
was not merely religious bigotry and fear of the plague, but economic resent- 
ment that fired the craftsmen and the nobles to their work of extermination. 
Those people of Strasbourg, who had thus far escaped the plague and who 
thought that by killing off the Jews they would insure themselves against it 
in the future, were doomed to disappointment, for the pest soon struck the 
city and, it is said, took a toll of sixteen thousand lives. 

The confession of Agimet is found in the Appendix to Johann S. Schilter’s 
1698 edition of the Middle High German chronicle of the Strasbourg histo- 
rian, Jakob von K6nigshofen Twinger (1346-1420). The second selection is 
taken from the body of K6nigshofen’s history. This account merits credence, 
not only because K6nigshofen was an archivist and lived close to the events 
of which he writes, but also because he incorporated considerable material 
from his Strasbourg predecessor, the historian Fritsche Closener, who was 
probably an eyewitness of the tragedy. The third selection is an epitaph of an 
otherwise unknown Jew who died a victim of the plague in 1349. Obviously, 
Jews, too, were not spared by this dread disease. The epitaph in the original 
Hebrew is in poetic form. 


24.1 The Confession of Agimet of Geneva, October 10, 1348 
The year of our Lord 1348. 


On Friday, the 10th of the month of October, at Chatel, in the castle thereof, 
there occurred the judicial inquiry which was made by order of the court of 
the illustrious Prince, our lord, Amadeus, Count of Savoy, and his subjects 
against the Jews of both sexes who were there imprisoned, each one separately. 
This was done after public rumor had become current and a strong clamor 
had arisen — because of the poison put by them into the wells, springs, and 
other things which the Christians use - demanding that...they should be 
found guilty and, therefore, that they should be punished. Hence this their 
confession made in the presence of a great many trustworthy persons. 
Agimet the Jew, who lived at Geneva and was arrested at Chatel, was 
there put to the torture a little and then he was released from it. And after a 
long time, having been subjected again to torture a little, he confessed in the 
presence of a great many trustworthy persons, who are later mentioned. To 
begin with it is clear that at the Lent just passed Pultus Clesis de Ranz had 
sent this very Jew to Venice to buy silks and other things for him. When this 
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came to the notice of Rabbi Peyret, a Jew of Chambéry who was a teacher of 
their law, he sent for this Agimet, for whom he had searched, and when he 
had come before him he said, “We have been informed that you are going to 
Venice to buy silk and other wares. Here I am giving you a little package of 
half a span in size which contains some prepared poison and venom in a thin, 
sewed leather bag. Distribute it among the wells, cisterns, and springs about 
Venice and the other places to which you go, in order to poison the people 
who use the water of the aforesaid wells that will have been poisoned by you, 
namely, the wells in which the poison will have been placed.” 

Agimet took this package full of poison and carried it with him to Venice, 
and when he came there he threw and scattered a portion of it into the well 
or cistern of fresh water which was near the German House, in order to poi- 
son the people who use the water of that cistern. And he says that this is the 
only cistern of sweet water in the city. He also says that the aforementioned 
Rabbi Peyret promised to give him whatever he wanted for his troubles in 
this business. Of his own accord Agimet confessed further that after this had 
been done he left at once so that he would not be captured by the citizens 
or others, and that he went personally to Calabria and Apulia and threw the 
aforementioned poison into many wells. He confesses also that he put some 
of this same poison in the well of the streets of the city of Ballet. 

He confesses further that he put some of this poison into the public foun- 
tain of the city of Toulouse and in the wells that are near the [Mediterranean] 
Sea. Asked if at the time that he scattered the venom and poisoned the wells, 
mentioned above, any people had died, he said that he did not know inas- 
much as he had left every one of the aforementioned places in a hurry. Asked 
if any of the Jews of those places were guilty in the aforementioned matter, 
he answered that he did not know. And now by all that which is contained in 
the five books of Moses and the scroll of the Jews, he declared that this was 
true, and that he was in no wise lying, no matter what might happen to him. 


24.2 The Cremation of Strasbourg Jewry, February 14, 1349 


ABOUT THE GREAT PLAGUE AND THE BURNING OF THE JEWS 


In the year 1349 there occurred the greatest epidemic that ever happened. 
Death went from one end of the earth to the other, on both sides of the sea, 
and it was even greater among the Saracens than among the Christians. In 
some lands everyone died so that no one was left. Ships were also found on 
the sea laden with wares; the crew had all died and no one guided the ship. 
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The Bishop of Marseilles and priests and monks and more than half of all the 
people there died with them. In other kingdoms and cities so many people 
perished that it would be horrible to describe. The pope at Avignon stopped 
all sessions of court, locked himself in a room, allowed no one to approach 
him and had a fire burning before him all the time.’ As for the source of this 
epidemic, all wise teachers and physicians could say only that it was God’s 
will. As the plague was now here, so was it in other places, and it lasted more 
than an entire year. This epidemic also came to Strasbourg in the summer 
of the aforementioned year, and it is estimated that about sixteen thousand 
people died. 

In the matter of this plague the Jews throughout the world were reviled 
and accused in all lands of having caused it through the poison which they are 
said to have put into the water and the wells — that is what they were accused 
of — and for this reason the Jews were burnt all the way from the Mediterra- 
nean into Germany, but not in Avignon, for the pope protected them there.” 

Nevertheless they tortured a number of Jews in Berne and Zofingen 
[Switzerland], who then admitted that they had put poison into many wells, 
and they also found the poison in the wells. Thereupon they burnt the Jews 
in many towns and wrote of this affair to Strasbourg, Freiburg, and Basel in 
order that they too should burn their Jews. But the leaders in these three cities 
in whose hands the government lay did not believe that anything ought to 
be done to the Jews. However in Basel the citizens marched to the city hall 
and compelled the council to take an oath that they would burn the Jews, 
and that they would allow no Jew to enter the city for the next two hundred 
years. Thereupon the Jews were arrested in all these places and a conference 
was arranged to meet at Benfeld [Alsace, February 8, 1349]. 

The Bishop of Strasbourg [Berthold 11], all the feudal lords of Alsace, and 
representatives of the three aforementioned cities came there. The deputies 
of the city of Strasbourg were asked what they were going to do with their 
Jews. They answered and said that they knew no evil of them. Then they 
asked the Strasbourgers why they had closed the wells and put away the 
buckets, and there was a great indignation and clamor against the deputies 
from Strasbourg. So finally the Bishop and the lords and the Imperial Cities 





This last was probably intended as some sort of disinfectant. 

Pope Clement v1 issued a Bull reiterating the prohibition of violence from the classic Sicut 
judaeis non: “Let no Christian presume to seize, imprison, wound, torture, mutilate, kill, 
or inflict violence on the Jews” (see Chapter 23). In Avignon, a Papal State, the pope had 
authority to protect the Jews with military force. 
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agreed to do away with the Jews. The result was that they were burnt in many 
cities, and wherever they were expelled they were caught by the peasants and 
stabbed to death or drowned....* 


THE JEWS ARE BURNT 


On Saturday — that was St. Valentine’s Day — they burnt the Jews on a wooden 
platform in their cemetery. There were about two thousand people of them. 
Those who wanted to baptize themselves were spared.* Many small children 
were taken out of the fire and baptized against the will of their fathers and 
mothers. And everything that was owed to the Jews was cancelled, and the 
Jews had to surrender all pledges and notes that they had taken for debts. The 
council, however, took the cash that the Jews possessed and divided it among 
the working-men proportionately. The money was indeed the thing that killed 
the Jews. If they had been poor and if the feudal lords had not been in debt to 
them, they would not have been burnt.’ After this wealth was divided among 
the artisans some gave their share to the Cathedral or to the Church on the 
advice of their confessors. 

Thus were the Jews burnt at Strasbourg, and in the same year in all the 
cities of the Rhine, whether Free Cities or Imperial Cities or cities belonging 
to the lords. In some towns they burnt the Jews after a trial, in others, without 
a trial. In some cities the Jews themselves set fire to their houses and cremated 
themselves.° 


THE JEWS RETURN TO STRASBOURG 


It was decided in Strasbourg that no Jew should enter the city for a hundred 
years, but before twenty years had passed, the council and magistrates agreed 
that they ought to admit the Jews again into the city for twenty years. And 
so the Jews came back again to Strasbourg in the year 1368 after the birth of 
our Lord. 





The town council of Strasbourg which wanted to save the Jews was deposed on the 9th-10th 
of February, and the new council gave in to the mob, who then arrested the Jews on Friday, 
the 13th. 

Some say that about a thousand accepted baptism. 

A perceptive and revealing explanation of the roots of medieval anti-Jewish violence. 
Evidence of the ongoing tradition, going back to the First Crusade (Chapter 13), of suicide 
to anticipate torture and murder by the Christian enemy. 
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24.3 The Epitaph of Asher aben Turiel, Toledo, Spain, 1349 


This stone is a memorial 

That a later generation may know 

That ’neath it lies hidden a pleasant bud, 

A cherished child. 

Perfect in knowledge, 

A reader of the Bible, 

A student of the Mishnah and Gemara. 

Had learned from his father 

What his father learned from his teachers: 

The statutes of God and his laws. 

Though only fifteen years in age, 

He was like a man of eighty in knowledge. 

More blessed than all sons: Asher — may he rest in Paradise — 

The son of Joseph ben Turiel — may God comfort him, 

He died of the plague, in the month of Tammuz, in the year [5 ]109 
[June or July, 1349]. 

But a few days before his death 

He established his home; 

But yesternight the joyous voice of the bride and groom 

Was turned to the voice of wailing.” 

And the father is left, sad and aching. 

May the God of heaven grant him comfort. 

And send another child 

To restore his soul. 
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An Oath Taken by Jews 


Frankfurt on the Main, ca. 1391 


n matters requiring an oath before the civil authorities medieval Jews did 
| tee employ the same formula as Christians or Muslims. The reason is ob- 
vious: the state was Christian or Muslim, and no Jew could or would swear 
after the Christian or Muslim manner. In a Christian land this would have 
meant a recognition of Jesus or the Trinity. Such an oath would not have been 
binding on the Jew and hence was never imposed. For the convenience of 
the Jew, therefore, an oath “according to the Jewish custom” (more judaico) 
was instituted. One of the oldest surviving authentic oaths of this type was 
promulgated by the Byzantine emperor, Constantine vi (911-959), but in all 
probability this type is still older. This Byzantine formula, which is probably 
based on a Hebrew or Aramaic original, was employed, with considerable 
variations, in most European lands during the Middle Ages. 

In the course of time, as prejudice against the Jews grew, the belief be- 
came widespread among Christians that Jews would not hesitate to perjure 
themselves in Christian courts. To counteract this presumed tendency, the 
various cities and states, particularly in Germany and France, began to make 
the oaths more formidable and more shocking both in language and in ac- 
companying ceremonial, hoping thereby to frighten the Jews into telling the 
truth. It was but a step from intimidation to humiliation and to mild torture: 
Jews had to wear crowns of thorns on their necks and around their knees, and, 
in eleventh-century France, long thorn branches were pulled between their 
legs while the oath was being administered. 

The manner of administering the oath varied in different localities. In spite 
of the emancipation of the late-eighteenth and early-nineteenth centuries, 
the oath “according to the Jewish custom” persisted in France until 1846, in 
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Prussia until 1869, and in Rumania until 1911. It is needless to say that Jews 
have always resented this type of oath, especially because of the implicit 
presumption that the Jew is naturally a perjurer. 

The following formula, originally in Middle High German, was used in 
Frankfurt on the Main about 1391. However, there were other oaths imposed 
on Jews in Frankfurt on the Main at this time and in other cities and states, 
too, that were milder and more dignified. 


25.1A Humiliating Ordeal 


THIS IS INDEED AN OATH FOR JEWS, HOW THEY SHALL TAKE AN OATH 


The Jew shall stand on a sow’s skin’ and the five books of Master Moses shall 
lie before him, and his right hand up to the wrist shall lie on the book and he 
shall repeat after him who administers the oath of the Jews: Regarding such 
property of which the man accuses you, you know nothing of it nor do you 
have it. You never had it in your possession, you do not have it in any of your 
chests, you have not buried it in the earth, nor locked it with locks, so help 
you God who created heaven and earth, valley and hill, woods, trees, and 
grass, and so help you the Law which God Himself created and wrote with 
His own hand and gave to Moses on Mount Sinai. And so help you the five 
books of Moses that you may nevermore enjoy a bite without soiling yourself 
all over as did the King of Babylon.” 

And may that sulphur and pitch flow down upon your neck that flowed 
over Sodom and Gomorrah, and the same pitch that flowed over Babylon 
flow over you, but two hundred times more, and may the earth envelope and 
swallow you up as it did Dathan and Abiram [cf. Num. 16:1, 31-33 ]. And may 
your dust never join other dust, and your earth never join other earth in the 
bosom of Master Abraham if what you say is not true and right.? And so help 
you Adonai you have sworn the truth. 

Ifnot, may you become as leprous as Naaman and Gehazi [cf. 2 Kings 5:1, 
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This puzzling requirement to stand on a sow’s skin does not occur in many other versions 
of the Jewish oath. It is unclear whether it is related to the popular association between Jew 
and female pig expressed in the infamous “Judensau.” 
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This apparently alludes to an interpretation of Daniel 5:6. The Vulgate reports that when 
King Belshazzar saw the “handwriting on the wall,” et compages renum ejus solvebantur 
(translated in the Geneva Bible and KJV as “the ioynts of his loyens were loosed”) — which 
was interpreted by some to mean that he soiled his shorts. 

3 This refers either to a decent burial or to resurrection. 
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27], and may the calamity strike you that the Israelite people escaped as they 
journeyed forth from Egypt’s land. And may a bleeding and a flowing come 
forth from you and never cease, as your people wished upon themselves when 
they condemned God, Jesus Christ, among themselves, and tortured Him 
and said, “His blood be upon us and our children” (Matt. 27:25). It is true, so 
help you God who appeared to Moses in a burning bush which yet remained 
unconsumed (Exod. 3:2). It is true by the oath that you have sworn, by the 
soul which you bring on the Day of Judgment before the Court, [before the 
God of] Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. It is true, so help you God and the oath 
you have sworn [Amen]. 
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Anti-Jewish Riots in the 


Iberian Peninsula 
1391 


391 was a watershed year in the history of Spanish Jewry. A series of anti- 

Jewish riots in Seville beginning in June soon spread through Andalusia, 
into Castile, and from there to Valencia, Majorca, Aragon and Catalonia. 
Thousands of Jewish lives were lost; traditional modes of martyrdom, famil- 
iar from the Rhineland communities and York, now appeared among the 
Jewish communities of the Iberian Peninsula. Even more devastating for 
Jewish morale and the subsequent history of Spanish Jewry was the massive 
number of Jews who accepted baptism in order to save their lives. Emigration 
to Muslim North Africa of Jewish survivors, including rabbinic leaders, also 
undermined the survivors’ morale. 

Two different modes of interpretation have been applied to the events. 
One uses the outbreak of anti-Jewish violence, a generation after the murder- 
ous oppression of Jews during the Black Death, as confirmation of anti-Jewish 
sentiment endemic to Christian society, even in Spain, where conditions 
were relatively good. Lingering under the surface, this approach maintains, 
anti-Jewish feeling needs only a spark to light the fuse and send Christians 
out into the streets to kill Jews. The spark was provided by the charismatic 
preacher Ferran Martinez, archdeacon of Ecija, who mobilized the tradi- 
tional discourse of Christian anti-Judaism and called upon his listeners in 
the nearby metropolis of Seville to draw radical conclusions, which led to 
the destruction of synagogues, no toleration for the Jewish religion, and the 
violent suppression of Jews. 

The other approach is based on a broader context: the long-term eco- 
nomic consequences of the Black Death. The revolts and uprisings of the 
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lower classes in England, France, Italy and the Lowlands in the decade or so 
preceding the events in the Iberian Peninsula suggest that the riots of 1391 
were caused less by the long tradition of Christian anti-Judaism than by the 
broader European reaction to natural catastrophe. The fact that neither of 
the major kingdoms had a strong royal figure in the summer of 1391 — John 1, 
King of Aragon was known as a rather weak monarch, and Castile had a weak 
regency after the death of its king left a child successor — made the outbreak 
and spread of violence more difficult to suppress. Some of the rioters were 
accused of burning records of indebtedness and widespread looting. 

‘The reality is probably more complex than either of these interpreta- 
tions. It was apparently an alliance of anti-Jewish and anti-establishment, 
revolutionary forces, mixing religious emotion with economic grievances, 
that attacked the oligarchies in many major cities. But as in so many such 
cases, Jews were accessible, vulnerable victims who represented the power 
structure in many minds. 

Following the restoration of order, the major problem that arose was the 
fate of the significant number of Jews who had converted to Christianity 
under duress. Unlike the situation following the First Crusade, where the 
Emperor — in violation of official Church doctrine — allowed Jews who had 
converted in order to save their lives to return to the Jewish community, here 
no such permission was given. The conversos were considered to be Christians, 
and they and their descendants composed a significant minority in Iberian 
Christian society. Attitudes toward these conversos would be a major theme 
in the century leading up to the expulsion. 

The first text is an account, intended for Jews in the Papal States of 
south-eastern France, written by Hasdai Crescas, a leading rabbi and intel- 
lectual of Aragon, who was also appointed supreme judge of the Jews by the 
Crown of Aragon. He combines references to specific events in the various 
cities, including efforts by the authorities to protect the Jews, with a theolog- 
ical overlay that asserts the traditional belief in God’s sovereign control of all 
historical events, including the horrendous massacres. 

The following two texts were written by John 1, King of Aragon (1387-1395) 
in the immediate wake of the massacres (September, 1391). The first con- 
demns the attacks upon Jews in the strongest possible words, but it goes 
beyond mere condemnation, empowering a royal official to travel on his 
behalf to the town of Huesca and to act decisively both to protect the Jewish 
inhabitants from further attack and to punish the Christians guilty of malfea- 
sance. It a clear expression of the attitude of many kings who considered an 
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attack against the Jews of the realm to be an expression of lése majesté, and 
the predominant attitude of medieval Jews that the best guarantee of their 
safety was to forge and safeguard what has been called the “vertical alliance” 
with those at the top of the pyramid of authority.’ 

The final text, written six days later when things had calmed down, con- 
tains instructions by King John, mandating that his officials compile a com- 
plete inventory of extant Jewish property in communities affected by the 
violence, which reveal an attempt to reassert full royal authority. It contains a 
fascinating listing of the various kinds of properties that Jews owned or con- 
trolled. Especially noteworthy is the recognition that some Jews slaughtered 
themselves to avoid being forced to accept Christianity, and a reassertion that 
the events of the previous months were “against the law and against our will.” 
Twenty-one similar letters, with the same date, signature and order, were 
sent to the bailes of other towns in the kingdoms of Aragon and Valencia. 


26.1 Hasdai Crescas’s Letter to the Community of Avignon, 1391 


If I were to tell you here all the numerous sufferings we have endured you 
would be dumbfounded at the thought of them. I will therefore set before 
you only in brief detail the table of our disaster set with poisonous plants 
and wormwood, giving you a bare recital of the facts, so that you may satiate 
yourselves on the bitterness of our wormwood and drink from the wine of 
our grief [cf. Jer. 23:15 ]. As I suppose that you have been told the story already, 
I will recount it as briefly as possible, commencing as follows: 

On the day of the New Moon of the fateful month Tammuz in the year 
5151 [June 4, 1391], the Lord bent the bow of the enemies against the populous 
community of Seville, where there were between six and seven thousand 
heads of families.” They destroyed the gates by fire and killed in that very 
place a great number of people. The majority, however, changed their faith. 
Many of them, children as well as women, were sold to the Muslims, so that 
the streets occupied by Jews have become empty. Many of them, sanctifying 
the Holy Name, endured death, but many also broke the holy Covenant. 





On this term as characteristic of Jewish political aspirations, see Yosef Hayim Yerushalmi, 
The Lisbon Massacre of 1506 and the Royal Image in the Shebet Yehudah (Cincinnati: HUC 
Press, 1976), xi. 

Here, and consistently throughout the letter, Crescas rhetorically makes God the active 
figure in perpetrating the disasters suffered by the Jews, reasserting the traditional belief 
that God is in sovereign control of all historical events. 
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From there the fire spread and consumed all the cedars of Lebanon? in 
the holy community of the city of Cordoba. Here, too, many changed their 
faith, and the community became desolate. 

And on the day of misery and punishment, on which the sufferings 
were intensified, the 17th of Tammuz [June 20] the wrath of the Lord was 
discharged on the holy city, the source of learning and God’s word, namely 
the community of Toledo, and in the temple of the Lord the priests and the 
learned were murdered.’ In that very place the rabbis, the descendants of the 
virtuous and excellent R. Asher [ben Yehiel] of blessed memory, together with 
their children and pupils, publicly sanctified the Holy Name. However, many 
who had not the courage to save their souls changed their faith here, too. 

The country trembled even on account of these three communities, apart 
from the others in their neighborhood to the number of seventy. And withal, 
we were in the greatest danger here, and had to be on the alert day and night. 
On the seventh of the month of Av [July 9] the Lord destroyed mercilessly 
the community of Valencia, in which there were about a thousand heads of 
families. About two hundred and fifty men died, sanctifying the name of the 
Lord; the others fled into the mountains. Some of these saved themselves, 
but the majority changed their faith. 

From there the plague spread over the communities of glorious Majorca, 
which is situated on the shore of the sea. On the day of the New Moon of Elul 
[August 2], the bloodthirsty villains came there, profaned, plundered and 
robbed them and left them like a net in which there are no fish. About three 
hundred persons died, sanctifying the Holy Name, and about eight hundred 
took refuge in the royal castle. The others changed their faith. 

On the following Sabbath [August 5], the Lord poured out his fury like 
fire, destroyed His sanctuary and profaned the crown of His teaching, namely 
the community of Barcelona, which was destroyed on that day. The number 
of murdered amounted to two hundred and fifty souls; the rest fled into the 
castle, where they were saved. The enemies plundered all streets inhabited by 
Jews and set fire to some of them. The authorities of the province, however, 
took no part in this; instead, they endeavored to protect the Jews with all their 
might. They offered food and drink to the Jews, and even set about punishing 





Usually Jewish scholars, here Jews generally. 

This undoubtedly refers to the large synagogue known as Santa Maria la Blanca, which was 
built around 1200 and then converted into a church in the early fifteenth century. The other 
great synagogue of Toledo, El Transito (founded by Samuel Abulafia in 1357) was spared 
during the 1391 riots. 
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the wrongdoers, when a furious mob rose against the upper classes in the 
country and fought against the Jews who were in the castle, with bows and 
missiles, and killed them in the castle itself. 

Amongst the many who sanctified the Name of the Lord was my only 
son, who was a bridegroom and whom I have offered as a faultless lamb for 
sacrifice.° I submit to God’s justice and take comfort in the thought of his 
excellent portion and his delightful lot. Among them were many who slaugh- 
tered themselves and others who threw themselves down from the tower and 
whose limbs were already broken before they had reached half-way down 
the tower. Many also came forth and sanctified the name of the Lord in the 
open street. All the others changed their faith, and only a few found refuge 
in the towns of the princes; a child could list the names of these. However, 
these were precisely the most esteemed. Consequently, because of our many 
sins, there is no one left in Barcelona today who still bears the name of Jew. 

In the town of Lerida, too, many died and others changed their faith. There 
were only a few people who saved their lives. 

In the town of Gerona, where knowledge of the Law could be found com- 
bined with humility, the rabbis in that place sanctified the Name of the Lord 
publicly, and only a few changed their faith. The majority of the community 
escaped to the houses of the burghers and are today in the castle. 

To summarize, in the state of Valencia not one single Jew remained, with 
the sole exception of the place called Murviedro. In the province of Catalo- 
nia, also, not one single Jew remained except in the towns of the princes and 
administrators, who nowhere attacked them. 

For those of us who are still in the country of Aragon, however, there is 
no more trouble and complaint, because the Lord has taken pity on us and 
has preserved the remnant of us in all these places after vehement supplica- 
tion, although nothing is left us but our bodies, after the distribution of our 
belongings. In spite of this, fear fills our hearts, and our eyes are directed 
towards our heavenly Father, that He may be merciful to us and may heal us 
of our wounds (echoing Jer. 30:17), and keep our feet from wavering. May 
this be His will. Amen. 





5 As in so many examples of anti-Jewish violence (Crusades, Black Death), the political 
authorities are described as having made a good-faith effort to protect the Jews, while the 
perpetrators of violence are engaged in a kind of revolt against the power structure. 

6 On Crescas’s son, including the question whether this passage may indicate that Crescas 
himself may have offered his son as a sacrifice in recapitulation of Abraham, see the strong 
statement about martyrdom cited in a different text, in Saperstein [Bibliography]. 
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“T am the man that hath seen affliction by the rod of His wrath” (Lam. 
3:1). Hasdai ben Abraham ben Hasdai ben Judah Crescas, who writes here 
in Saragossa on the 20th day of the month of Marhesvan in the year 5152 of 
the creation. 


26.2 Letter of King John 1 of Aragon Regarding the Jews of 
Huesca, 1391 


Don John...to our beloved counselor, Don Lope de Gurrea: peace and blessing. 


We believe that you have heard through continuous reports how certain 
unrestrained individuals, who have no fear of God or our own punishments 
and the punishments of our officials, have dared and actually begun to cause 
harm and to do evil in word and deed to several Jewish communities of our 
realm, and to their leaders. They have plundered and killed them; they are still 
trying to create riots and disturbances, and are guilty of scandalous conduct 
against the surviving Jewish communities. What displeases us above all is 
that, as far as they are able, they spread an untrue rumor that such deeds are 
not distasteful to us. We consider this to be wicked, and a pernicious example, 
which leads to contempt for, and infringement of, our royal rights and of the 
public welfare in general. We are concerned that these men, along with others 
similarly influenced by an evil spirit, will desire and dare to arouse similar 
scandalous evils and damages in the town of Huesca, against the Jewish 
community of the town and its leaders. 

Therefore we state, order and explicitly command, based upon clear 
knowledge of the danger of our anger and wrath, that you, Don Lope, shall 
yourself go to the town of Huesca, to the community and to its Jews, for 
we have a special concern for them as people who are entitled to the royal 
privileges, [people belonging] to our royal treasury.’ You shall guard them 
and protect them — on our behalf and in our name - against all injuries, dam- 
ages, and acts of oppression. Regarding all those whom you know to have 
acted against the Jewish community of Huesca and its leaders,® or who have 





This phrase, common in medieval discourse about Jews, meant that Jews were a source of 
special income to the king and as such entitled to special protection. 

The terms translated “community” and “leaders” in the Spanish document are aljama, a 
technical term for largely autonomous Jewish or Muslim communities within a medieval 
Christian city, and singulares, which appears to be a rendering of the Hebrew term yehidim, 
long used by Sefardim for special leaders of the synagogue. 
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caused or tried to cause riots and commotions, whether by word or by deed, 
of whatever faith and whatever status they may be, or even if they attempt to 
try to bring about such things in any manner: you shall act against them and 
prevent them from doing so, whether by seizing them and imprisoning them, 
or by an order of seizure placed upon their property, or some other manner 
of action as seems fitting to you. 

Regarding those whom you shall find to be guilty or transgressing through 
such behavior: you shall strongly, powerfully and severely punish and cas- 
tigate them, physically and through their possessions, through capital pun- 
ishment or some other form according to what they deserve, so that their 
punishment will serve as a warning for others. 

We affirm to you that we have commanded the aforementioned communi- 
ty and its leaders that whenever it may be necessary they may turn to you re- 
garding such matters, informing you of their hardships and their damages, and 
similarly [informing you] of the ordinances which are helpful or necessary. 

For we ourselves intend to travel to the kingdom of Valencia and to pass 
through the towns of Lerida and Barcelona, in order to punish similar trans- 
gressors by putting them to death. We desire through this letter to command 
that you make the remaining ordinances, decrees, declarations, and other 
such instruments, whether in writing or in another fashion, that you judge 
to be beneficial and good for the well-being and defense of the aforemen- 
tioned community and its leaders, so that by means of such ordinances, and 
by means of your own good initiative, they will be protected against any 
injuries, damages or acts of oppression. We turn over to your charge all these 
matters in all their details... [so that you act] fully as ifin our place and with 
our voice.... 


Given in Saragossa under the secret seal, 16 September, 1391. 


26.3 Letter of King John 1 of Aragon Concerning the Property 
of Jewish Victims, 1391 


Saragossa, 22 September, 1391 
The King. 


Know then that we want to receive exact information on the property, rights 
and rents that belonged to the public or corporation of the community of the 
Jews of this city before the destruction, which was against the law and our 
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will. These include rents, charities, synagogues, silver Torah crowns, golden 
and silver silk cloth, ornaments, butcher and fish shops, wheat mills, baker- 
ies, houses, other properties and public goods which belonged to the same 
community. We also want to receive information concerning the property 
of the Jews who died, whether landed or movable property, and especially 
those left without heirs or of those who slaughtered themselves in order 
not to be forced to become Christians. On the basis of this information you 
should prepare a document with the help of your judge and scribe, taking 
these into your hands with the public inventories and hold them openly in 
order to preserve our right and the right of those who have certain claims 
over these property... 


Given in Saragossa in the year 1391, 22 days in the month 
of September. Raimundus de Fran[cia?]. 


Berengbarius de Busqueto was ordered by the lord King as proposed by the 
Treasury. It was sent to the baile of the city of Barcelona. 
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The Passau Host Desecration 
1478 


O ne of the basic rites of the Catholic Church is the Holy Communion. In 
this ceremony the Eucharist, consisting of the wine and the “Host” (a 
piece of consecrated bread), are believed to undergo a miraculous change. The 
Fourth Lateran Council (1215 [see Chapter 18] ) affirmed as official doctrine 
that Jesus’s “body and blood are verily contained in the sacrament of the altar 
under the species of bread and wine, the bread being transubstantiated into 
the body and the wine into the blood, by Divine Power.’ 

Since according to Catholic doctrine the consecrated wafer becomes 
the “real” body of Jesus it was natural that these Hosts should become the 
subject of miracles. 

In the thirteenth century when the doctrine of transubstantiation found 
general acceptance, the belief began to spread that Jews were desecrating the 
host; that because of their hatred of Jesus, they desired to re-crucify him. This 
they did, it was said, by sticking needles and knives into the wafers, which 
then began to bleed. The curious Jews, it was believed, wanted, in so doing, 
also to test the truth of Christianity. But the “miracles” that ensued from this 
act of defilement were seen as proof by the astonished Jews of the soundness 
of Catholic doctrine. Such was the general belief in the later Middle Ages. 

One of the most notorious of such charges of host desecration occurred 
in Passau, Bavaria, in 1478. Christoff Eisengreisshamer, a Christian thief who 
specialized in robbing churches, confessed under torture that he had stolen 
some consecrated wafers on behalf of the Jews of Passau. Arrested, the Jews 
under torture confirmed the confession. They admitted, too, that they had 
sent some of the stolen sacramental wafers to Prague, Salzburg, and [ Wiener- ] 
Neustadt. They confessed that when they had stabbed the hosts, blood flowed 
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from them; that the form of a child arose; and that when they tried to burn 
the wafers in an oven two angels and two doves appeared. 

Ten of the arrested Jews were executed; four who converted to Christian- 
ity were treated mildly — merely beheaded. Four were burnt alive; two others, 
Pfeyl and Vettel, who were said to have stabbed and burnt the miraculous 
hosts, were first torn by glowing pincers and then burnt. Christoff, the thief, 
after being plucked by hot pincers, was also cremated alive. The majority of 
the Passau Jews, about forty, then found it advisable to accept Christianity. 

With the introduction of Protestantism and its rejection of transubstanti- 
ation, the accusation of host desecration disappeared from Protestant lands; 
it still continued, however, in Catholic states. 

The Passau synagogue was razed and in its place a church was erected 
(1479-1484) to commemorate the miracle of the wafers and to shelter the 
relics of the incident. One of the hosts that miraculously escaped the stabbing 
and the fire was exhibited for years to crowds of pilgrims who thronged to 
the new shrine. The knife that did the stabbing was preserved and set in a 
beautiful monstrance. About 1480 an enterprising artist made some rude 
woodcuts picturing this famous case, and, adding a German text, he sold 
them to the crowds at the church in much the same way that guidebooks 
and copies of the testimony of celebrated trials are sold today to the curious 
and the morbid. The following account is a translation of the early modern 
German text of this woodcut. 


27.1 From a Woodcut, ca. 1480 


A HORRIBLE THING WHICH WAS DONE AT PASSAU BY THE JEWS, AS FOLLOWS: 


Fourteen hundred and seventy-seven years after Christ’s birth: at that time the 
Right Reverend Prince and Lord, Lord Ulrich of Passau, born von Nussdorf 
[d. 1480] was reigning. 

It happened that a wanton and desperate fellow, usually known as Chris- 
topher Eysengreisshamer, unmindful of his soul's salvation and lusting for 
temporal goods, made an agreement, Judas-like, with the Jews after inquiring 
whether, if he brought them the Sacred Host, the body of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, they would buy it. 

The Jews — those enemies and blasphemers of the crucified true, living 
God and of Mary his mother — lived at this time here in Passau on the Ilz 
[River] behind St. Georgenberg. They had often employed him and made 
use of him to go on errands and had dispatched him near and far. The Jews, 
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these avaricious dogs, answered [Christopher], out of the great hatred which 
they had for the Lord Jesus our Savior, that he should go ahead and bring the 
Host and they would pay him for it. 

After the deal had been made, the seller and callous sinner, in his wicked- 
ness, laid a snare for the Holy Sacrament. In the already mentioned [fourteen 
hundred and] seventy-seventh year, on the Friday before St. Michael’s day 
[September 16, 1477], he broke open the receptacle in which the Host is re- 
served in St. Mary’s church in Freyung-in-the-Abbey [near Passau] and stole 
eight pieces of the Holy Sacrament, seized hold of them with his sinful hands, 
and wrapped them ina kerchief. He carried them on his person from that Fri- 
day until Sunday morning [September 18, 1477] and then in his faithlessness 
turned them over to the Jews, to whom he sold them for a Rheinisch gulden 
[one gulden = 240 pfennige], each Host thus amounting to thirty pfennige. 
This was an insult to the holy Christian Church.’ 

The Jews — blasphemers of God — kept the Hosts and skeptically brought 
them to their synagogue, seized hold of the body of Christ with their sinful 
hands in order to crucify him with savage eagerness and thus test the Chris- 
tian faith.” A Jew tooka sharp knife, and when he had stabbed the Host on the 
altar in the synagogue, blood flowed out of it, and the face of a child appeared. 
The Jews, very much frightened, took counsel and sent two sacraments to 
Prague, two to [Wiener-] Neustadt, and two to Salzburg. And when they 
threw [the remaining] two wafers into a glowing baker’s oven they saw two 
angels and two doves fly out of it. 

Later the evil-doer [Christopher] was seized in the year ‘seventy-seven, 
before Lent,’ while breaking into a church at Germannsberg. He was then 
led prisoner to the episcopal palace at Passau, where he voluntarily con- 
fessed this great crime, and told even more about the Jews. Thereupon the 
aforementioned devout Right Reverend Bishop of Passau, Ulrich, who, as a 
Christian prince, was quite properly very much grieved by this crime, decid- 





Alluding to the Gospel account that Judas sold Jesus for thirty pieces of silver. Another 
allusion to Christian memory may be in the claim that the consecrated wafer was stolen on 

Friday and kept until Sunday, the third day, when - in a travesty of the resurrection — the 

wafer was sold to the Jews. 

This is presented as a kind of empirical test to validate or disprove Christian doctrine: if 
blood flowed from the wafer, that would prove it was the real body of Christ. 

Le., before February 4, 1478, although in the contemporary medieval calendar it was still 1477, 
as the new year began on March 25, the traditional date of the Annunciation and Incarnation, 
nine months before the birth of Jesus on December 25. 
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ed to exact adequate punishment. He commanded the noble and gracious 
knight, Lord Sebastian von der Alben — at that time his Grace’s marshal — to 
seize all the Jews of Passau and to question them about the truth.* They all 
with one accord confessed, and showed the knife, the stone [altar], the place, 
and the oven where they had committed and perpetrated such a deed with 
the Holy Sacrament. 

Four of them converted to the Christian faith and were brought to justice 
on Tuesday after Judica [the fifth Sunday] in Lent of the seventy-seventh year 
[March 10, 1478]. The new Christians [the four converts] were executed by 
the sword; the Jews, by fire; and two of them were torn with pincers [and 
then burnt alive]. A few weeks after the others, the seller [Christopher] was 
executed, as the law demands, with glowing pincers — all of which he bore 
with great patience, remorse, and devoutness, and also confessed publicly 
all that he had done. May God have pity on his soul and the souls of all the 
faithful. Amen. 
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Additional Sources 


Grayzel, Solomon, The Church and the Jews in the xuth Century (New York: Her- 
mon Press, 1966), 137-39. The story of Jews converted to Christianity through a 
miracle-working Host [1933]. 
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The Spanish Inquisition 
Begins Operations 
1481 


he Spanish Holy Office, or Inquisition, was an ecclesiastical court that 

inquired into heresy and watched over the morals of Catholics. In this it 
followed ideological and procedural precedents established some two hun- 
dred and fifty years earlier by the institution which moved the investigation 
of heresy from the jurisdiction of local bishops to the control of the papacy. 
The medieval Papal Inquisition was responsible for what has been called “the 
criminalization of heresy,” with its investigation of individuals suspected of 
repudiating established Church doctrine and its most severe punishments 
implemented by the state. What was new in the late fifteenth century was to 
give the monarchs direct control over the entire procedure. 

Despite widely held misconceptions of the Spanish Inquisition as one of 
the paradigms of anti-Judaism, like its papal model it had jurisdiction only 
over Christians, with no authority over Jews per se unless they were engaged 
in activities such as influencing conversos to judaize. Only a Christian could 
bea “heretic,” not a Jew. It was established in Castile by King Ferdinand and 
Queen Isabella, with papal authorization, primarily in order to watch over 
the conversos (or to use the pejorative term, Marranos) , Many of whom were 
accused of practicing Jewish rites and customs, which was permitted for Jews, 
but was a heresy for Christians. Some of them were great-grandchildren of 
Jews who had converted during the riots of 1391, but they were still called 
“New Christians” by many. 

Three different dates are listed in the document below. November 1, 1478 
was the date of the papal bull Exigit sinceras devotionis affectus, which — in 
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response to a direct request from the “Catholic Monarchs” — authorized the 
appointment of Inquisitors to investigate heresy in Castile. The second date, 
September 27, 1480, almost two years later, shows that the monarchs did not 
rush precipitously into action before officially launching the new institution. 
The third, January 1, 1481, is the date on which the Inquisitors formally pub- 
licized the royal decree, and announced their new mission. Following an 
established tradition, the Dominicans (also known as the Order of Preachers) 
played a major role in combating threats to the purity of the Christian faith, 
although the two friars appointed as Inquisitors appear not to have been 
selected from the intellectual elite of the order. 

As the Inquisition began its activities, many of the conversos actually 
supported the idea, convinced that the investigation and punishment of a 
minority of insincere Christians would establish their own bona fides. But the 
effect of this institution, which eventually spread to the New World, was to 
undermine the security of a large group within Spanish society, as more than 
a few sincere Christians were caught in its web. In addition, the Inquisition 
would play a significant role in the justification for the expulsion of all Jews 
from Spain, as evidence for the spread of heresy, allegedly the result of Jewish 
initiatives, would be cited in the Edict of Expulsion. 


28.1 Investigating Conversos 
Rome, November 1, 1478 
Seville, January 1, 14.81 


I, friar Miguel de Morilio, master in holy theology, and friar Juan de San 
Martin, bachelor in theology, from the order of preachers of St. Dominicus, 
the judges-inquisitors of the corrupt heresy, have been appointed by the 
King and Queen of Castile and Aragon, our lords, by virtue of the apostolic 
authority granted by Pope Sixtus rv, which is hereby enclosed in the letter 
of appointment by Their Majesties, which reads as follows: 


Don Fernando and Dona Isabela, by the grace of God King and Queen 
of Castile, Aragon... Sicily, Toledo, Valencia, Galicia, Mallorca, Seville 
[a long list of other principalities and roles] ...send you, the honorable 
priests, friar Juan de San Martin...and friar Miguel de Morilio... peace 
and blessing. 

Know that our Holy Father [Pope Sixtus rv], indicating that in some 
districts, cities, villages and settlements in our kingdoms and domains 
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were and still are found bad Christians, men and women, infidels and 
heretics who were baptized and received sacraments of the holy baptism 
without compulsion or pressure.’ Bearing only the name and appearing 
as Christians, they returned and are still returning to the wrong faith and 
perfidy of the Jews, observing the ritual of their religion, Jewish rituals 
and customs. They abandoned and left the true faith, the honor of our 
holy Catholic Faith and its commandments which must be kept and be- 
lieved by every loyal Christian. [With little fear of God and disdainfully 
forsaking the Holy Mother Church, they have incurred the sentences and 
censures of excommunication and other punishments that the apostolic 
instructions and precepts have established for such people.” 

The result is that not only these bad and non-believing Christians have 
remained and persist obstinately in their heresy and blindness, but also 
their sons, daughters and other descendants and all those who come in 
touch with them learn from them and stain themselves through the same 
lack of faith and heresy. 

At our request, His Holiness gave us permission to elect and appoint 
two or three bishops and archbishops, or honest and just men who are 
priests, secular or religious,* above forty years of age, whose life-style is 
honest and who are men of conscience, [who were Masters or Bachelors 
in Sacred Theology, or Doctors in Canon Law, or licensed graduates cer- 
tified by a stringent examination,*] to act as inquisitors in any part of our 
kingdoms and domains...in any place we choose they will investigate and 
open proceedings against those who sinned and were stained by heresy 
and disbelief.° They will also act against their supporters and helpers [of 
such judaizing heresy]. They can punish them by using their judicial right 
and the authority given to them by law and also according to the custom 
as ordinary ecclesiastical judges and inquisitors investigating heresy... ° 


1 Jurisdiction of the Inquisition pertains only to Christians, properly baptized (“without com- 
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pulsion”), who appear to be heretics. By this time, only the descendants of those baptized 
under duress in 1391 would have been at issue. 

Bracketed material added by Marc Saperstein from the Latin original. 

“Secular” refers to parish priests, “religious” to the monastic orders. 

Bracketed material added by Marc Saperstein from the Latin original. 

The papal bull of November 20, 1478, Exigit sinceras devotionis affectus, acceded to the request 
of the Catholic monarchs to establish a new Inquisition that would be directly under royal 
control. 

Referring to the traditions of the Papal Inquisition, established in the 1230s. 
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Given in the village of Medina del Campo, twenty-seven days of the month 
of September in the year 1480 of the birth of our Lord and deliverer Jesus 
Christ. I, the King, I the Queen; I Gasper de Arinio, the secretary of the 
King and Queen have ordered to write it in accordance with their command. 
Registered. Diego Vasquez, Chancellor... 
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The Expulsion from Spain 


1492 


n the spring of 1492, shortly after the Moors were driven out of Granada, 
Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain formally announced the expulsion all 
the Jews from their lands and thus, by a stroke of the pen, put an end to the 
largest and most distinguished Jewish settlement in Europe. The expulsion 
of this intelligent, cultured, and industrious class was a milestone in the his- 
tory both of Spain and of the Jewish people. Following the expulsions from 
England and from France, this would leave all of western Europe (with the 
exception of Portugal, which would follow suit five years later) without any 
Jewish population. 
The first text is the official Edict of Expulsion, which presents a clear ratio- 
nale justifying the refusal to allow Jews to remain: the accusation of a massive 
Jewish outreach program to the conversos, exploiting every opportunity to 
bring them back to their Jewish roots. The evidence for this assertion is said 
to be in the inquisitional accounts of conversos prosecuted for judaizing. Yet 
there is no consensus among scholars as to whether this was the sole, or even 
the main justification, or whether it was a cover for other underlying pressures 
and goals. Was it the religious zeal of Isabella? Was it Ferdinand’s desire to 
solidify a base of royal power, using religion as “a pious work of cruelty”? Did 
the impetus for the expulsion come from the Crown, or were the king and 
queen pressured by other forces: the nobility, the conversos who wanted to 
protect themselves against the accusations of judaizing, or the Inquisition — 
created by the Crown, but quickly emerging as a force that the Crown could 
no longer fully control? Since it was clear that many Jews would convert 
to Christianity in order to avoid the need to leave Spanish soil, would that 
not intensify the very problem that the Edict was supposed to resolve, the 
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problem of insincere, judaizing Christians? Was the expulsion planned long 
in advance, with preparatory policies establishing the groundwork, or was it 
decided upon hastily following the capture of Granada? These are questions 
that continue to be debated. 

The account that follows the Edict presents a detailed and accurate picture 
of the expulsion and its immediate consequences for Spanish Jewry. It was 
written in Hebrew by an Italian Jew in April or May, 1495. 


29.1 The Edict of Expulsion, 1492" 


1. Lord Ferdinand and Lady Isabella, by the grace of God, King and Queen 
of Castile, Leon, Aragon, Sicily, Granada, Toledo, Valencia, Galicia, the 
Balearic Islands, Seville, Sardinia, Cordoba, Corsica, Murcia, Jaen, of the 
Algarve, Algeciras, Gibraltar, and of the Canary Islands, count and countess 
of Barcelona and lords of Biscay and Molina, dukes of Athens and Neopatria, 
counts of Rousillon and Cerdana, marquises of Oristan and of Gociano, to 
the prince Lord Juan, our very dear and much loved son, and to the [other] 
royal children, prelates, dukes, marquisses, counts, Masters of [ Military] Or- 
ders, priors, grandees, knight commanders, governors of castles and fortified 
places of our kingdoms and lordships, and to councils, magistrates, mayors, 
constables, district judges, knights, official squires, and all good men of the 
noble and loyal city of Burgos and other cities, towns, and villages of its 
bishopric’ and of other archbishoprics, bishoprics, dioceses of our kingdoms 
and lordships, and to the residential quarters of the Jews of the said city of 
Burgos and ofall the aforesaid cities, towns, and villages of its bishopric and 
of the other cities, towns, and villages of our aforementioned kingdoms and 
lordships, and to all Jews and to all individual Jews of those places, and to 
barons and women of whatever age they may be, and to all other persons of 
whatever law, estate, dignity, preeminence, and condition they may be, and 
to all to whom the matter contained in this charter pertains or may pertain. 
Salutations and grace. 


2. You know well, or ought to know, that whereas we have been informed 





Translation by Edward Peters in “Jewish History and Gentile Memory: The Expulsion of 
1492,” Jewish History 9 (1995). Edited by Kenneth R. Stow. Published by Haifa University 
Press. Used with permission. 

The copy of the edict that has been preserved was directed to the bishopric of Burgos; 
presumably other copies of the same Edict were sent to the other great cities of the royal 
realms. 
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that in these our kingdoms there were some wicked Christians who judaized 
and apostatized from our holy Catholic faith, the great cause of which was 
interaction between the Jews and these Christians, in the Cortes which we 
held in the city of Toledo in the past year of one thousand, four hundred and 
eighty, we ordered the separation of the said Jews in all the cities, towns and 
villages of our kingdoms and lordships and [commanded] that they be given 
Jewish quarters and separated places where they should live, hoping that by 
their separation the situation would remedy itself.’ 

Furthermore, we procured and gave orders that inquisition should be 
made in our aforementioned kingships and lordships, which as you know 
has for twelve years been made and is being made, and by it many guilty 
persons have been discovered, as is very well known, and accordingly we are 
informed by the inquisitors and by other devout persons, ecclesiastical and 
secular, that great injury has resulted and still results, since the Christians have 
engaged in and continue to engage in social interaction and communication 
they have had and continue to have with Jews, who, it seems, seek always 
and by whatever means and ways they can to subvert and to steal faithful 
Christians from our holy Catholic faith and to separate them from it, and to 
draw them to themselves and subvert them to their own wicked belief and 
conviction, instructing them in the ceremonies and observances of their law, 
holding assemblies at which they read and teach that which people must 
hold and believe according to their law, achieving that the Christians and 
their children be circumcised,* and giving them books from which they may 
read their [ Jewish] prayers, and declaring to them the fasts that they must 
keep, and joining with them to read and teach them the history of their law, 
indicating to them the festivals before they occur, advising them of what in 
them they are to hold and observe, carrying to them and giving to them from 
their houses unleavened bread and meats ritually slaughtered, instructing 
them about the things from which they must refrain, as much in eating as in 
other things in order to observe their law, and persuading them as much as 
they can to hold and observe the law of Moses, convincing them that there 
is no other law or truth except for that one. This proved by many statements 
and confessions, both from these same Jews and from those who have been 





The first effort to address the problem was through a separation of living districts, with Jews 
consigned not to a ghetto surrounded by a wall, but to a Juderia (Jewish Quarter), in order 
to diminish interaction with conversos. 

This accusation is especially astonishing, as every converso would have known that - unlike 
the other acts of judaizing — this one was undeniable. 
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perverted and enticed by them, which has redounded to the great injury, 
detriment, and opprobrium of our holy Catholic faith.* 


3. Notwithstanding that we were informed of the great part of this before 
now and we knew that the true remedy for all these injuries and inconve- 
niences was to prohibit all interaction between the said Jews and Christians 
and banish them from all our kingdoms, we desired to content ourselves 
by commanding them to leave all cities, towns, and villages of Andalusia 
where it appears that they have done the greatest injury, believing that that 
would be sufficient so that those of other cities, towns, and villages of our 
kingdoms and lordships would cease to do and commit the aforesaid acts.° 
And since we are informed that neither that step nor the passing of sentences 
[of condemnation] against the said Jews who have been most guilty of the 
said crimes and delicts against our holy Catholic faith have been sufficient 
as a complete remedy to obviate and correct so great an opprobrium and 
offence to the faith and the Christian religion, because every day it is found 
and appears that the said Jews increase in continuing their evil and wicked 
purpose wherever they live and congregate, and so that there will not be 
any place where they further offend our holy faith, and corrupt those whom 
God has until now most desired to preserve, as well as those who had fallen 
but amended and returned to Holy Mother Church, the which according to 
the weakness of our humanity and by diabolical astuteness and suggestion 
that continually wages war against us may easily occur unless the principal 
cause of it be removed, which is to banish the said Jews from our kingdoms. 
Because whenever any grave and detestable crime is committed by mem- 
bers of any organization or corporation, it is reasonable that such an organi- 
zation or corporation should be dissolved and annihilated and that the lesser 
members as well as the greater and everyone for the others be punished, and 
that those who perturb the good and honest life of cities and towns and by 
contagion can injure others should be expelled from those places and even if 





The source of information for these accusations is apparently the confessions of those 
brought before the Inquisition, who may have found it useful to blame the influence of Jews 
for their sins. 

The expulsion from Andalusia in 1483, the third policy mentioned to address the problem, 
is thought by some historians to have been a way of testing the waters for the universal 
expulsion. 
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for lighter causes that may be injurious to the Republic, how much more for 


those greater and most dangerous and most contagious crimes such as this.’ 


4. Therefore, we, with the counsel and advice of prelates, great noblemen of 
our kingdoms, and other persons of learning and wisdom of our Council, 
having taken deliberation about this matter, resolve to order the said Jews 
and Jewesses of our kingdoms to depart and never to return or come back to 
them or to any of them.® And concerning this we command this our charter 
to be given, by which we order all Jews and Jewesses of whatever age they 
may be, who live, reside, and exist in our said kingdoms and lordships, as 
much those who are natives as those who are not, who by whatever manner 
or whatever cause have come to live and reside therein, that by the end of the 
month of July next of the present year, they depart from all of these our said 
realms and lordships, along with their sons and daughters, menservants and 
maid-servants, Jewish familiars, those who are great as well as the lesser folk, 
of whatever age they may be, and they shall not dare to return to those places, 
nor to reside in them, nor to live in any part of them, neither temporarily on 
the way to somewhere else nor in any other manner, under pain that if they 
do not perform and comply with this command and should be found in our 
said kingdom and lordships and should in any manner live in them, they 
incur the penalty of death and the confiscations of all their possessions by 
our Chamber of Finance, incurring these penalties by the act itself, without 
further trial, sentence, or declaration.’ 

And we further command and forbid that any person or persons of the 
said kingdoms, of whatever estate, condition, or dignity that they may be, shall 
not dare to receive, protect, defend, nor hold publicly or secretly any Jew or 
Jewess beyond the date of the end of July and from henceforth forever, in their 
lands, houses, or in other parts of any of our said kingdoms and lordships, 
under pain of losing all their possessions, vassals, fortified places, and other 





The argument is that it is accepted policy to banish from a city those who represent a danger 
to its physical health or moral well-being. All the more does this apply when the issue is 
the danger of heresy — convincing Christians to judaize - which would endanger spiritual 
health and possibly lead Christians to eternal damnation. 

The expulsion applies not only to Aragon and Castile, but to all the locations specified at 
the beginning of the document. 

This is an absolute order, binding on all Jews; no choice of conversion to Christianity as an 
alternative for remaining in Spain is specified. Yet it was understood that the edict would 
not apply to those who converted, as they would no longer be Jews but Christians. 
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inheritances, and beyond this of losing whatever financial grants they hold 
from us by our Chamber of Finance.'® 


s. And so that the said Jews and Jewesses during the stated period of time until 
the end of the said month of July may be better able to dispose of themselves, 
and their possessions, and their estates, for the present we take and receive 
them under our security, protection, and royal safeguard, and we secure to 
them and to their possessions that for the duration of the said time until the 
said last day of the said month of July they may travel and be safe, they may 
enter, sell, trade, and alienate all their movable and rooted possessions and 
dispose of them freely and at their will, and that during the said time, no one 
shall harm them, nor injure them, no wrong shall be done to them against 
justice, in their persons or in their possessions, under the penalty which falls 
on andis incurred by those who violate the royal safeguard.’ And we likewise 
give license and faculty to those said male and female Jews and Jewesses that 
they be able to export their goods and estates out of these our said kingdoms 
and lordships by sea or land as long as they do not export gold or silver or 
coined money or other things prohibited by the laws of our kingdoms, ex- 
cepting merchandise and things that are not prohibited.’” 


6. And we command all councils, justices, magistrates, knights, squires, 
officials, and all good men of the said city of Burgos and of the other cities, 
towns, and villages of our said kingdoms and lordships and all our new 
vassals, subjects, and natives that they preserve and comply with and cause 
to be preserved and complied with this our charter and all that is contained 
in it, and to give and to cause to be given all assistance and favor in its ap- 
plication under penalty of [being at] our mercy and the confiscation of all 
their possessions and offices by our Chamber of Finance. And because this 
must be brought to the notice of all, so that no one may pretend ignorance, 
we command that this our charter be posted in the customary plazas and 





Following the dire consequences (capital punishment) for Jews who remain in the royal 
realms beyond the deadline, the edict turns to Christians, who will be severely punished 
for aiding and abetting such Jews. 

A strong guarantee of royal protection for the Jews until the deadline, providing a clear mes- 
sage that no Christian should infer that it is open season to attack Jews and their possessions. 
The Jews did not need to leave penniless. Hard currency could not be taken from the royal 
realms, but other forms of movable wealth could be taken, including the possibility of bills 
of exchange that would be honored by merchants in lands of destination. Disposing of 
immovable property was more difficult in a buyers’ market. 
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places of the said city and of the principal cities, towns, and villages of its 
bishopric as an announcement and as a public document. And no one shall 
do any damage to it in any manner under penalty of being at our mercy and 
the deprivation of their offices and the confiscation of their possessions, 
which will happen to each one who might do this. Moreover, we command 
the [man] who shows them this our charter that he summon [those who 
act against the charter] to appear before us at our Court wherever we may 
be, on the day that they are summoned during the fifteen days following the 
crime under the said penalty, under which we command whichever public 
scribe who would be called for the purpose of reading this our charter that 
the signed charter with its seal should be shown to you all so that we may 
know that our command is carried out. 


7. Given in our city of Granada, the xxx1 day of the month of March, the 
year of the birth of our lord Jesus Christ one thousand four hundred and 
ninety and two years. 

I, the king, I the queen, 

I, Juan de Coloma, secretary of the king and queen our lords have caused 
this to be written at their command. 

Registered by Cabrera, Almacan chancellor. 


29.2 A Jewish Account of the Expulsion, ca. 1495 


In the year 5252 [1492], in the days of King Ferdinand, the Lord visited the 
remnant of his people a second time,"? and exiled them. After the King had 
captured the city of Granada from the Moors, and it had surrendered to 
him on the 7th [2nd] of January of the year just mentioned, he ordered the 
expulsion of all the Jews in all parts of his kingdom - in the kingdoms of 
Castile, Catalonia, Aragon, Galicia, Majorca, Minorca, the Basque provinces, 
the islands of Sardinia and Sicily, and the kingdom of Valencia. Even before 
that the Queen had expelled them from the kingdom of Andalusia [1483]. 
The King gave them three months’ time in which to leave. It was an- 
nounced in public in every city on the first of May, which happened to be the 
19th day of the Omer, and the term ended on the day before the oth of Av.'* 
About their number there is no agreement, but, after many inquiries, I found 





The first Spanish visitation was in 1391. 
The forty-nine days between the second of Passover and Shavuot are called Omer days. The 
actual decree of expulsion was signed March 31 and announced the ist of May, the 19th day 
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that the most generally accepted estimate is 50,000 families, or, as others say, 
53,000.'° They had houses, fields, vineyards, and cattle, and most of them were 

artisans. At that time there existed many [talmudic] academies in Spain, and 

at the head of the greatest of them were Rabbi Isaac Aboab in Guadalajara,'° 
Rabbi Isaac Vecud6 in Leon, and Rabbi Jacob Habib in Salamanca.’” In the 

last named city there was a great expert in mathematics, and whenever there 

was any doubt on mathematical questions in the Christian academy of that 

city they referred them to him. His name was Abraham Zacuto.'®... 

In the course of the three months’ respite granted them they endeavored 
to effect an arrangement permitting them to stay on in the country, and they 
felt confident of success. Their representatives were the rabbi, Don Abraham 
Seneor, the leader of the Spanish congregations, who was attended by a ret- 
inue on thirty mules, Rabbi Meir Melamed, who was secretary to the King, 
and Don Isaac Abravanel,’? who had fled to Castile from the King of Portu- 
gal, and then occupied an equally prominent position at the Spanish royal 
court. He, too, was later expelled, went to Naples, and was highly esteemed 
by the King of Naples. The aforementioned Rabbi Isaac of Leon used to call 
this Don Abraham Seneor: “Sonei Or)”° because he was a heretic, and the 
end proved that he was right, as he was converted to Christianity at the age 
of eighty, he and all his family, and Rabbi Meir Melamed with him.”’ Don 
Abraham had arranged the nuptials between the King and the Queen. The 
Queen was the heiress to the throne, and the King one of the Spanish nobility. 
On account of this, Don Abraham was appointed leader of the Jews, but not 
with their consent. 

An agreement permitting the Jews to remain in the country on the pay- 
ment of a large sum of money was almost completed when it was frustrated 





of the Omer. The Jews were to leave during May, June, and July and be out of the country 
by August 1, the 8th of Av. 

This would be about 250,000 persons. Other estimates run from 100,000 to 800,000. 
Probably the greatest Spanish rabbi of his day. 

Later author of a famous collection of the non-legal parts of the Talmud, the Ein Yaakov. 
This famous astronomer encouraged the expedition of Vasco da Gama. 

Abravanel (1437-1508), was the most distinguished Jewish leader of the age, an important 
courtier and one of the greatest of Jewish biblical commentators. In his introduction to one 
of the commentaries he provides a similar account of activities in response to the Edict. 
“Hater of Light,” a Hebrew pun on Seneor. Seneor was actually highly respected by the Jews 
of Castile, until his decision — at age 80 — to remain in Spain by converting to Christianity. 
Seneor and his son-in-law, Meir, were converted on June 15, 1492; Ferdinand and Isabella 
were among the sponsors. 
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by the interference of a prior who was called the Prior of Santa Cruz.”” Then 
the Queen gave an answer to the representatives of the Jews, similar to the 
saying of King Solomon, “The king’s heart is in the hand of the Lord, as the 
rivers of water. God directs it to whatever He wishes” (Prov. 21:1). She said 
furthermore: “Do you believe that this comes upon you from us? The Lord 
has put this thing into the heart of the King.” 

When they saw that evil was determined against them by the King, they 
gave up the hope of remaining. But the time had become short, and they 
had to hasten their exodus from Spain. They sold their houses, their landed 
estates, and their cattle for very small prices, to save themselves. The King 
did not allow them to carry silver and gold out of his country, so that they 
were compelled to exchange their silver and gold for merchandise of cloths 
and skins and other things.” 

One hundred and twenty thousand of them went to Portugal, according 
to a compact which a prominent man, Don Vidal Benveniste de la Cavalle- 
ria, had made with the King of Portugal, and they paid one ducat for every 
soul, and the fourth part of all the merchandise they had carried thither; 
and he allowed them to stay in his country six months. This King [John 11, 
1481-1495 ] acted much worse toward them than the King of Spain, and after 
the six months had elapsed he made slaves of all those that remained in his 
country, and banished seven hundred children to a remote island [Sao Tomé, 
off the coast of Africa] to settle it, and all of them died. Some say that there 
were twice as many. Upon them the Scriptural word was fulfilled, “Your sons 
and your daughters shall be given to another people, etc.” (Deut. 28:32). He 
also ordered the congregation of Lisbon, his capital, not to raise their voice 
in their prayers, that the Lord might not hear their complaining about the 
violence that was done unto them. 

Many of the exiled Spaniards went to Muslim countries: to Fez, Tlemcen, 
and the Berber provinces, under the King of Tunis. On account of their large 
numbers the Moors did not allow them into their cities, and many of them 
died in the fields from hunger, thirst, and lack of everything. The lions and 
bears, which are numerous in that country, killed some of them while they 





Legend relates that Torquemada, Prior of the convent of Santa Cruz and Chief Inquisitor, 
thundered, with crucifix aloft, to the king and queen: “Judas Iscariot sold his master for 
thirty pieces of silver. Your Highness would sell him anew for thirty thousand. Here he is, 
take him, and barter him away.” 

Ever since 1480 Jews and gentiles were forbidden to export precious metal, the source of a 
nation’s wealth. 
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lay starving outside of the cities. A Jew in the kingdom of Tlem¢en, named 
Abraham, the viceroy who ruled the kingdom, made part of them come to 
this kingdom, and he spent a large amount of money to help them. The Jews 
of North Africa were very charitable toward them. A part of those who went 
to North Africa, as they found no rest and no place that would receive them, 
returned to Spain, and became converts, and through them the prophecy of 
Jeremiah was fulfilled, “He spread a net for my feet, he turned me backward” 
(Lam. 1:13). For, originally, they had all fled for the sake of the unity of God; 
only a very few had become converts throughout all the boundaries of Spain; 
they did not spare their fortunes; indeed, parents escaped without having 
regard to their children. 

When the Edict of Expulsion became known in the other countries, ves- 
sels came from Genoa to the Spanish harbors to carry away the Jews. The 
crews of these vessels also acted maliciously and meanly toward the Jews, 
robbed them, and delivered some of them to the famous pirate of that time 
who was called the Corsair of Genoa. To those who escaped and arrived at 
Genoa the people of the city showed themselves merciless, oppressing and 
robbing them; the cruelty of their wicked hearts went so far that they took 
the infants from the mothers’ breasts. 

Many ships with Jews, especially from Sicily, went to the city of Naples on 
the coast. The King of this country was friendly to the Jews, received them 
all, and was merciful towards them, and he helped them with money. The 
Jews who were at Naples supplied them with food as much as they could, and 
sent around to the other parts of Italy to collect money to sustain them. The 
Marranos in this city lent them money on pledges without interest; even the 
Dominican Brotherhood acted mercifully toward them. On account of their 
very large number, all this was not enough. Some of them died by famine, 
others sold their children to Christians to sustain their life. Finally, a plague 
broke out among them, spread to Naples, and very many of them died, so 
that the living wearied of burying the dead. 

Part of the exiled Spaniards went over sea to Turkey. Some of them were 
thrown into the sea and drowned, but those who arrived there were received 
kindly by the King of Turkey, as they were artisans. He lent them money 
and settled many of them on an island, and gave them fields and estates.”* 

A few of the exiles were dispersed in the principalities of Italy, in the city 





24 The Turks needed smiths and makers of munitions for the war against Christian Europe. 
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of Ferrara, in the [papal] states of Romagna, the March, and Patrimonium, 
and in Rome.... 

May the One who said unto His world “Enough” also say “Enough” unto 
our sufferings, and may He look down upon our impotence. May He turn 
again, and have compassion upon us, and hasten our salvation. Thus may it 
be God's will! 
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The Massacre of the New 


Christians of Lisbon 
1506 


n 1497 all the Jews currently abiding on Portuguese soil were compelled 
by King Manuel 1 (1506-1521)to become Christians. This included both 
native Portuguese Jews and a substantial number of refugees from Castile 
who had been permitted to enter Portugal on a temporary basis in order to 
meet the deadline of the Edict of Expulsion (Chapter 29). Many of these 
“New Christians” continued in secret to practice Jewish observances. The 
Christian masses, fired by religious fanaticism, frightened by plague, and 
enraged by the economic competition — now unrestricted — of these recent 
converts, occasionally attacked them when they could. The worst outbreak 
occurred in 1506 when about two thousand were butchered and cremated. 
This unhappy incident so affected King Manuel that he permitted the “New 
Christians” to leave the country, if they wished, and to take their property 
with them. 

The following account of the massacre is taken from the Latin work of 
Geronymo Osorio (1506-1580), a Catholic prelate of Portugal who wrote 
the story of the reign of Manuel 1. This history by the Catholic bishop is 
distinguished by a spirit of broad tolerance and humanity. 


30.1 Geronymo Osorio’s Account 


About the same time [a time of drought and plague and of high prices] a 
great tumult arose at Lisbon, raised by the fury and madness of the rabble; 
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in this almost all the Jews, who, as we before observed, had been converted 
to Christianity, were cruelly massacred." 

The affair was as follows: Most of the citizens had left the town because 
of the plague, and many French, Belgian, and German ships had arrived 
there at this time. On the nineteenth of April [Sunday afternoon about 
3 oclock] many of those who remained in the city went to St. Dominic’s 
church to attend divine service. On the left side of this church is the Jesus 
Chapel, much frequented by people at their devotion. Placed above the 
altar is a representation of Jesus on the cross, and the hole, representing the 
wound in our Savior’s side, had a glass cover. When many people had fixed 
their eyes and attention on that wound, a lucid brightness shone from it. On 
this appearance many said it was a miracle and that the divinity testified his 
presence by a wonderful sign. 

One of the Jews, who not long before had taken upon himself the profes- 
sion of Christianity, with a loud voice denied it to be a miracle, adding that 
it was very unlikely that a piece of dry wood should show forth a miracle.” 
Many indeed doubted of the truth thereof; yet considering the time, place, 
and congregation, it was highly imprudent for anyone, especially a Jew, to 
endeavor to convince people of a mistake, when they were firmly persuaded 
the thing was true. The populace, naturally headstrong, inconsiderate, and 
apt to be struck with anything that appears marvelous, upon hearing that a 
Jew derogated from the credit of the miracle, began to raise an uproar. They 
called him a perfidious, wicked betrayer of religion and an outrageous and 
malicious enemy of Christ, and declared him worthy of torture and death. 

Their fury arose at last to such a degree that, falling on this unhappy wretch, 
they dragged him by his hair into the marketplace before the church, where 
they tore him to pieces, and making a fire, threw his body into it. 

All the common people flocked to this tumult, and a certain monk made 
a speech too well adapted to their temperament at the time. In this he excited 
them with great vehemence to avenge the impiety of the Jew. The mob, too 
apt of their own accord to be outrageous, by this means became the more 
transported with fury. At the same time, two other [Dominican] monks, 
holding forth a crucifix, loudly excited the people to slaughter, at every 





In a manner inconsistent with Church doctrine, the author refers to those who had been 
baptized nine years earlier as “Jews.” 

A German Catholic who was also in the church said he saw nothing unusual. 

The mob was excited also because the king had that very day freed some New Christians 
arrested for celebrating the Passover. 
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other word calling out: “Heresy, heresy! Avenge the heresy, and extinguish 
the wicked race!”* 

The French and German [sailors] quickly came ashore, and having joined 
the Portuguese, they committed great havoc. This cruel massacre was begun 
by five hundred, who were later joined by others. Transported with madness 
and boiling with rage, they fell upon the wretched Jews, of whom they killed 
great numbers, and threw many half alive into the flames. By this time several 
fires were kindled near the place where the first offender had been burnt, for 
the mob, moving about the streets with eagerness and alacrity, had brought 
fuel from all parts, so that nothing might be wanting to execute this horrible 
design.° One would think that the shrieks and outcries of the women, to- 
gether with the piteous supplications of the men, might have softened the 
most savage hearts into pity; but the protagonists in this horrid scene were 
so divested of humanity that they spared neither by sex nor age, but wreaked 
their fury on all without distinction; so that above five hundred Jews were 
either killed or burnt that day. 

The news of this massacre having reached the country, next day [Monday, 
April 20] more than a thousand men from the villages flocked into the city 
and joined the murderers, and the slaughter was renewed. The Jews, being 
under the greatest terror, hid themselves in their houses; but the blood-thirsty 
rabble broke open the doors, rushed in upon them, and butchered men, 
women, and children in a most barbarous manner; they dashed the infants 
against the walls, and, dragging all out of doors by the feet, threw them into 
the fire, some quite dead, and others still breathing life. 

Such insensibility overwhelmed this wretched people [the converso vic- 
tims] that they were scarce able to lament their ruin or deplore their misery; 
nay, those who lay concealed, though they beheld their parents or children 
dragged away to torture and death, dared not even utter a mournful groan, 
for fear of being discovered. In short they became so stupefied with terror 
that there was little difference betwixt the living and the dead. Their houses 
were plundered, and the bloody rioters carried off great quantities of gold and 
silver and several other things of value. The French put their booty aboard 
their ships, and had it not been for the desire of plunder, many more would 





4 The Dominican friars warred against the New Christians as heretics and wanted to introduce 
the Inquisition into Portugal. 
5 German sailors brought more fuel when the supply ran low. 
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have been murdered that day.° Several of the Jews, both young and old, fled 
to the altars for refuge, and taking hold of crosses and the images of saints, 
in a most suppliant manner implored the divine protection; but the fury of 
this abandoned rabble proceeded to such a length that, without any regard 
to religion, they broke into the churches, and, dragging the Jews from thence, 
either cruelly butchered or threw them alive into the fire. 

Several who resembled this people in their looks were in great danger 
and some were actually killed on that suspicion, while others received many 
wounds and blows on the same account. Some took this opportunity to vent 
their malice upon those against whom they had a pique by asserting they 
were Jews, and before the falsity could be confuted, satiated their revenge 
by their blood. The magistrates did not have the spirit to oppose the fury of 
the multitude; however, many worthy persons preserved, with great fidelity, 
Jews who fled to them for shelter and concealed them in places of safety. Yet 
above a thousand were massacred this day. 

The third day [Tuesday, April 21] those inhuman barbarians returned again 
to the slaughter; but they scarcely found any to murder, for most of the Jews 
who survived had either saved themselves by flight or lay safely concealed; yet 
some slaughter was committed. On these three days above two thousand of 
the Jewish race were murdered. In the evening Ayres de Sylva [chief justice] 
and Alvaro de Castro [governor of the civil court], men of the first distinction, 
who presided in the courts of judicature, came with guards into the city; their 
arrival put a stop to the fury of the mob. The French and Germans repaired 
to their ships with a considerable booty and set sail with all possible speed. 

D. Manuel, having got account of this massacre, was inflamed by rage 
and immediately dispatched Diogo de Almeida [Prior of Crato] and Diogo 
Lobo [da Silveiro, Baron of Alvito] to Lisbon with full power to punish the 
perpetrators of this horrid villainy. Many now suffered for their madness 
and cruelty. The monks who had stirred up the people to slaughter, being 
first in a solemn manner degraded from the priestly office and dignity, were 
afterwards strangled and burnt. Those who appeared remiss in restraining 
the popular fury were partly stripped of their honors, and partly fined; and 
the city was deprived of several privileges. 





The mob did go out of its way to plunder and butcher the hated converso tax collector Joao 
Roderigo Mascarenhas, described at length in the German account of the massacre. 
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The Spanish Inquisition at Work 


1568 


he Spanish Inquisition authorities, fearing the influence of the un- 

converted Jews upon the conversos, were instrumental in securing the 
expulsion of the Jews from Spain in 1492. Thousands of these Jews, however, 
converted to Christianity in order to avoid expulsion at this time, and thereby 
also came under the jurisdiction of the Holy Office, which watched, tried, 
and punished them for judaizing. 

The question of whether the conversos in 1480 and the following gener- 
ations were predominately “crypto-Jews,” pretending to be Christians but 
secretly observing as much of the Jewish tradition as possible, or whether 
once converted they were content to live as Christians and retained Jewish 
practices and aversions simply as folkways, remains fiercely debated by his- 
torians. At stake is the nature of the Inquisition. To the extent that judaizing 
was rampant in Spain, by the doctrines of the Catholic Church the Inquisition 
was validated and necessary. The alternative — that genuine observance of 
Jewish practices in order to retain Jewish identity was a marginal phenom- 
enon — suggests that the Inquisition served the function not of addressing 
a religious crisis but of destroying much of the “New Christian” population, 
which was resented for making substantial inroads into all areas of Spanish 
society and culture. 

The following account, translated from the Spanish, deals with Elvira 
del Campo, who in 1567 was caught practicing Jewish rites. She was tried in 
Toledo for not eating pork and for putting on clean linen on Saturdays. She 
admitted so doing, but although she was of Jewish origin she denied any 
intention of committing heresy. Character witnesses, including clergymen, 
testified that she was a good Christian. She probably was. Her Jewishness 
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consisted simply of not eating pork and of observing some of the Sabbath 
customs because when eleven years of age her mother had so enjoined her. 

Her father and her husband, evidently both of Christian origin, knew 
nothing of all this. The witnesses who testified against her, servants and 
neighbors, said she went to mass and confession, was kind and charitable 
but would not eat pork. The chief witnesses were two of her husband’s em- 
ployees who lived in the house and had spied about the kitchen and in the 
cupboards. She was arrested early in July 1567, while she was pregnant; her 
baby was born the end of August in prison and the case was not taken up 
again till the winter. We do not know what happened to the infant. On April 
6, 1568 she underwent her first torture, a moderate one. Below is the official 
report of this torture as made by the secretary of the Inquisition. It is rather 
stunning to see the apparent care with which every detail of the investigation 
through torture was recorded. 

This selection has been chosen, not merely because it gives an authen- 
ticated picture of the Inquisition at work, but also because it demonstrates 
how it was possible for the authorities to get innocent people to “confess” to 
the most horrible of non-existent crimes, such as the poisoning of wells and 
the murder of children for religious purposes. 


31.1 The Trial of Elvira del Campo 


She was carried to the torture-chamber and told to tell the truth, when she 
said that she had nothing to say. She was ordered to be stripped and again 
admonished, but was silent. When stripped, she said, “Sefiores, I have done 
all that is said of me and I bear false witness against myself, for I do not want 
to see myselfin such trouble; please God, I have done nothing.” She was told 
not to bring false testimony against herself but to tell the truth. The tying of 
the arms was commenced; she said, “I have told the truth; what have I to 
tell?” She was told to tell the truth and replied, “I have told the truth and 
have nothing to tell.” One cord was applied to the arms and twisted and she 
was admonished to tell the truth but said she had nothing to tell. Then she 
screamed and said, “I have done all they say.’ 

Told to tell in detail what she had done she replied, “I have already told 
the truth.” Then she screamed and said, “Tell me what you want for I don’t 
know what to say.” She was told to tell what she had done, for she was tortured 
because she had not done so, and another turn of the cord was ordered. She 
cried, “Loosen me, Sefiores, and tell me what I have to say, I do not know 
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what I have done. O Lord, have mercy on me, a sinner!” Another turn was 
given and she said, “Loosen me a little that I may remember what I have to 
tell; I don’t know what I have done; I did not eat pork for it made me sick; I 
have done everything; loosen me and I will tell the truth.” Another turn of 
the cord was ordered, when she said, “Loosen me and I will tell the truth; I 
don’t know what I have to tell - loosen me for the sake of God — tell me what 
Ihave to say — I did it, I did it - they hurt me Sefior — loosen me, loosen me, 
and I will tell it.” 

She was told to tell it and said, “I don’t know what I have to tell — Sefior I 
did it — I have nothing to tell - Oh my arms! release me and I will tell it.” She 
was asked to tell what she did and said, “I don’t know; I did not eat [pork] 
because I did not wish to.” She was asked why she did not wish to and replied, 

“Ay! loosen me, loosen me — take me from here and I will tell it when I am 
taken away — I say that I did not eat it.” She was told to speak and said, “I did 
not eat it, I don’t know why.’ Another turn was ordered and she said, “Sefior 
I did not eat it because I did not wish to — release me and I will tell it.” She 
was told to tell what she had done contrary to our holy Catholic faith. She 
said, “Take me from here and tell me what I have to say — they hurt me — Oh 
my arms, my arms!” which she repeated many times, and went on: “I don’t 
remember — tell me what I have to say - Oh wretched me! — I will tell all that 
is wanted, Sefiores — they are breaking my arm — loosen me a little — I did 
everything that is said of me.” 

She was told to tell in detail truly what she did. She said, “What am I 
wanted to tell? I did everything — loosen me for I don’t remember what I 
have to tell — don't you see what a weak woman I am? - Oh! Oh! my arms are 
breaking.” More turns were ordered and as they were given she cried: “Oh! 
Oh! loosen me for I don’t know what I have to say —- Oh my arms! — I don't 
know what I have to say — if I did I would tell it.” The cords were ordered to 
be tightened, when she said, “Sefiores have you no pity on a sinful woman?” 
She was told, yes, if she would tell the truth. She said, “Sefior, tell me, tell me 
it” The cords were tightened again, and she said, “I have already said that I did 
it.” She was ordered to tell it in detail, to which she said, “I don’t know how to 
tell it, Sefior, I don’t know.” Then the cords were separated and counted, and 
there were sixteen turns, and in giving the last turn the cord broke. 

She was then ordered to be placed on the potro [a sort of ladder with 
sharp-edged rungs]. She said, “Sefores, why will you not tell me what I have 
to say? Sefior, put me on the ground — have I not said that I did it all?” She 
was told to tell it. She said, “I don’t remember — take me away — I did what 
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the witnesses say.’ She was told to tell in detail what the witnesses said. She 

said, “Sefior, as I have told you, I do not know for certain. I have said that I 

did all that the witnesses say. Sefiores, release me, for I do not remember it.” 
She was told to tell it. She said, “I do not know it. Oh! Oh! they are tearing 

me to pieces — I have said that I did it — let me go.” She was told to tell it. She 

said, “Sefiores, it does not help me to say that I did it and I have admitted 

that what I have done has brought me to this suffering — Senor, you know 

the truth — Sefiores, for God’s sake have mercy on me. Oh, Sefior, take these 

things from my arms — Sefior, release me, they are killing me.” 

She was tied on the potro with the cords, she was admonished to tell the 
truth, and the garrotes were ordered to be tightened.’ She said, “Sefior, do 
you not see how these people are killing me? Senor, I did it — for God’s sake 
let me go.” She was told to tell it. She said, “Sefior, remind me of what I did 
not know — Sefiores, have mercy on me - let me go for God’s sake — they 
have no pity on me — I did it — take me from here and I will remember what 
I cannot here.” She was told to tell the truth, or the cords would be tightened. 
She said, “Remind me of what I have to say for I don’t know it. I said that 
I did not want to eat it — I know only that I did not want to eat it,” and this 
she repeated many times. She was told to tell why she did not want to eat it. 
She said, “For the reason that the witnesses say — I don't know how to tell it - 
miserable that I am that I don’t know how to tell it — I say I did it and - my 
God! — how can I tell it?” Then she said that, as she did not do it, how could 
she tell it - “They will not listen to me — these people want to kill me — release 
me and I will tell the truth.” 

She was again admonished to tell the truth.” She said, “I did it, I don’t 
know how I did it — I did it for what the witnesses say — let me go — I have 
lost my senses and I don’t know how to tell it — loosen me and I will tell the 
truth.” Then she said, “Sefior, I did it, I don’t know how I have to tell it, but 
I tell it as the witnesses say — I wish to tell it - take me from here — Senior, as 
the witnesses say, so I say and confess it.” She was told to declare it. She said, 

“T don’t know how to say it — I have no memory — Lord, you are witness that 
if 1 knew how to say anything else I would say it. I know nothing more to say 
than that I did it and God knows it.” She said many times: “Sefiores, Sefiores, 
nothing helps me. You, Lord, hear that I tell the truth and can say no more — 





1 Ropes, tightened by twisting-sticks, garrotes, cut deep into the flesh. 
2 The court obviously wanted her to confess that she intentionally practiced Judaism. 
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they are tearing out my soul - order them to loosen me.” Then she said, “Ido 
not say that I did it — I said no more.” 

Then she said, “Sefior, I did it to observe that [Mosaic] Law.’ She was 
asked what Law. She said, “the Law that the witnesses say — I declare it all 
Sefior, and don’t remember what Law it was — O, wretched was the mother 
that bore me.’ She was asked what was the Law she meant and what was the 
Law that she said the witnesses say. This was asked repeatedly, but she was 
silent and at last said that she did not know. She was told to tell the truth or 
the garrotes would be tightened, but she did not answer. Another turn was 
ordered on the garrotes and she was admonished to say what Law it was. She 
said, “If I knew what to say I would say it. Oh, Sefior, I don’t know what I 
have to say — Oh! Oh! they are killing me — if they would tell me what — Oh, 
Sefores! Oh, my heart!” Then she asked why they wished her to tell what 
she could not tell and cried repeatedly: “Oh, miserable me!” Then she said, 

“Lord, bear witness that they are killing me without my being able to confess.” 
She was told that if she wished to tell the truth before the water was poured 
she should do so and discharge her conscience.’ 

She said that she could not speak and that she was a sinner. Then the linen 
toca was placed [in her throat] and she said, “Take it away, I am strangling and 
am sick in the stomach.’ A jar of water was then poured down, after which 
she was told to tell the truth.* She clamored for confession, saying she was 
dying. She was told that the torture would be continued till she told the truth 
and was admonished to tell it, but though she was questioned repeatedly 
she remained silent. Then the inquisitor, seeing her exhausted by the torture, 
ordered it to be suspended. 


Note 


“Four days were allowed to lapse,” wrote Lea [Bibliography], “for experience 
showed that an interval, by stiffening the limbs, rendered repetition more 
painful. She was again brought to the torture-chamber but she broke down 
when stripped and piteously begged to have her nakedness covered. The 
interrogatory went on, when her replies under torture were more rambling 
and incoherent than before, but her limit of endurance was reached and the 


3 The mouth was distended by an iron prong, the nostrils were plugged, the toca, a linen 
funnel, was thrust down the mouth to conduct water trickling slowly from a jar. The victim 
strangled, gasped, and suffocated. 

4 Ifthe torture lasted long enough the court nearly always got the confession it desired. 
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inquisitors finally had the satisfaction of eliciting a confession of Judaism and 
a prayer for mercy and penance.” 

One of the judges who considered the case voted that she be sentenced 
to death but the majority decided ona lesser punishment. She was sentenced 
on June 13, 1568 after having already been jailed for almost a year. She was 
to abjure her heresy publicly, wearing a penitential garment of yellow on 
which were two crosses, one on the breast, the other on the back. She was 
also sentenced to prison for three years, during which time she was to wear 
this penitential garment if she should ever happen to appear in public. After 
her sentence was served, this garment, the sanbenito, would be hung in the 
church together with her name to publicize her disgrace. Her property was 
confiscated, and had she been a man she would not have been permitted to 
hold office or practice any of the better-known trades or professions. Nor was 
she permitted ever to wear ornaments of gold and silver, or silken garments, 
or to carry arms or to ride on a horse. Frequently these disabilities were 
extended to include children and grandchildren. 

After six months she was freed from prison, but “was beggared and 
ruined for life, and an ineffaceable stain was cast upon her kindred and 
descendants.”® 
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Reuchlin’s Appeal to Bonetto de Lattes 
1513 


n 1$07 Johann Pfefferkorn, a fanatical and malignant converted Jew of 
dubious reputation, set out to destroy all Hebrew books except the Bible. 
He succeeded in 1509 in securing authority from the vacillating German 
emperor, Maximilian 1 (d. 1519), to confiscate them. However, in June 1510, 
in order to help an influential courtier under financial obligation to the Jews, 
the German Emperor himself ordered the confiscated books to be returned. 
In July 1510 Johannes Reuchlin (1455-1512) of Pforzheim, a distinguished 
scholar and a student of Hebrew, was commissioned to make a study of the 
rabbinic writings in order to determine whether or not it was to the advan- 
tage of Christianity to destroy them. Reuchlin decided in favor of the Jewish 
works; in doing so he aroused the ire of the Dominican friars at Cologne, 
who had aligned themselves with Pfefferkorn. The Dominicans, who were 
preeminent in combating heresy, looked askance at the study of Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew by the humanists. They feared that the new learning would lead 
people away from orthodoxy and from the authority of the Church. 

In the first stage of the conflict (1510) the Jews of Germany triumphed in 
that they saved their talmudic writings. In fact, Pope Leo x (1513-1521) even 
permitted a Christian, Daniel Bomberg, to publish at Venice the first printed 
edition of the Talmud (1520). 

The second stage of the conflict affected the Jews only indirectly. The 
Dominicans, who may have treasured hopes of increasing their inquisitorial 
functions, attacked Reuchlin for his defense of Jewish writings, and, in the 
ensuing conflict, Germany was divided into two camps, Reuchlinists and 
anti-Reuchlinists. This struggle had the effect of bringing the Catholic Church 
into ill repute and thus helped to pave the way for the Protestant Reformation. 
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The resultant breakdown of Church power ultimately brought toleration and 
emancipation to the Jews. 

The following selection is a translation of a Hebrew letter which Reuchlin 
sent to Bonetto de Lattes (whose Hebrew name was Jacob ben Immanuel 
Provinciale), the Jewish physician-in-ordinary to Pope Leo x. Reuchlin had 
succeeded in October 1513 in saving his book Augenspiegel from proscription 
by the Cologne Dominicans; but, fearing that these heresy hunters would 
summon him to trial again, he appealed for help in this letter written to de 
Lattes in late October or early November, 1513. He wanted the Jew to induce 
the pope to keep the case out of the hands of the Cologne friars. However, 
he was willing, if necessary, to appear for trial in his own diocese or in a papal 
court of appeal. The appeal to de Lattes may have availed, for Reuchlin was 
tried in his own diocese and the arbiter, the Bishop of Speyer, acquitted him 
(1514). 


32.1 Reuchlin Defends Rabbinic Texts 


To my master who sits in the seat of the wise; to the great luminary, the pillar 
of the Jewish exile; to him who shines in the skies, the skilled physician, my 
master and teacher Mazzal Tob [Bonetto in the Italian vernacular], of the 
province of Rome, the appropriately qualified physician of the Pope.’ 

Among many who come to the gates of obeisance — entering in peace 
and going out in peace” — I too am present; I, the insignificant one, who 
have signed at the bottom — the lowest of the low, who prostrates himself 
to the ground. 

Sir, after many greetings and by your leave, overcome by my inability to 
express myself properly and by my lack of understanding, I wish to inform 
your Excellency how during the past two years our lord, the Emperor — may 
his Majesty be exalted — visited the city of Cologne, a place where there is a 
great Christian university and some notable theologians. 

These [Dominican] theologians all came together, frightened and excited, 
groaning and weeping, and cried aloud: “Help, O King and Emperor. There 
is a certain people, scattered and dispersed through your realm, whose laws 
are different from those of every other people [echoing Esth. 3:8], and this 





1 Mazzal Tob, “Good luck,” is the Hebrew equivalent to the Italian “Bonetto.” 
2 Cf. b. Hagigah 14b, of R. Akiba. 
3 The Emperor Maximilian was in Cologne for the Imperial Diet, July-November, 1512. 
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is because of the talmudic works they possess. For in those books there are 
written a great many reproaches and blasphemies and curses and prayers 
against our faith and the leaders of our religion: the pope, the bishops, the 
theologians, the priests, and monks. And they pray and curse etc., after this 
fashion daily, as we have just said, not only against these, but also against the 
Emperor and King and princes and governors and against everyone of our 
nations and our peoples. All this is due to the talmudic writings. 

In addition there is another great evil that we must bear in mind: if these 
books did not exist, there would be but one religion, and everyone would 
believe in Jesus, our messiah. It is those books alone that push them off the 
right road. Therefore “it is not in the King’s interest to tolerate them” (Esth. 
3:8). Bearing in mind the interests of our religion and our churches, we advise 
and warn, if it seem good to the Emperor, that an order be issued to seize 
and turn over all the books of the Jews to the treasuries of the Emperor and 
King, through an officer appointed for this purpose. All of them should then 
be burnt, except for the biblical books, because they are the basic works of 
our religion. 

All talmudic works, however, should be burnt in a blazing fire so that 
they may not have any ground to curse you, our King, O Emperor our lord, 
nor any of our compatriots, nor to reproach nor blaspheme our God and 
our churches. Furthermore, this should be done for another purpose, most 
important ofall, namely, in order that all Jews will be able to call on the One 
God after all these books have been burned, for these books have served as 
a screen between them and our religion, with the result that the Jews cannot 
recognize our Creator. 

The one who has compassed and done all this is a certain one of your 
people [Pfefferkorn] who deserted your religion. As is said in the Bible, “The 
base plotter, who designed evil against the Lord, has left you” (Nahum 1:11) 
and as it is also said, “Your destroyers shall go forth from you” (Isa. 49:17).* 

And this apostate, meshummad as you say in your language, had a number 
of letters from princes and bishops and particularly from a certain nun, the 
sister of our lord, the Emperor — may his Majesty be exalted.° She not only 
wrote a letter, but, going personally before the Emperor, her brother, she 





4 In their original context, these verses from Nahum and Isaiah clearly mean that those aliens 
who caused harm to the Jewish people would go away and leave them alone, but the verses 
were often interpreted to mean ~ as they are used here — that the worst enemies of the Jews 
would emerge from their own people. 

5 Kunigunde von Bayern, Maximilian’s sister, was in a convent in Munich, Bavaria. 
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bowed down to the ground and wept before him, saying: “O my lord and 
brother, pillar of the world and ruler of the nations, you are responsible for 
all the sins and transgressions that have been committed through these books 
because, though you have the power to stop this, you do not. What better 
proof do you want than this man who was originally of their faith and knows 
all the talmudic writings? Therefore, my lord, I beseech your Majesty, so that 
if you do this your name may live among the nations and kings and emperors 
who preceded you. How otherwise will it be known that you are faithful and 
loyal to our faith unless you do that which is right in the eyes of God and 
man? Therefore, for the reasons I have given, issue an order that in every place 
where those talmudic writings are found they are to be seized and burnt.” 

Now, sir, as a result of such admonitions, requests, and supplications, the 
Emperor commanded that those [classical rabbinic] books be confiscated and 
brought to the storehouses of the king, and they were. After this the Emperor 
said that he wished to secure advice as to what to do with these works, and 
he did. After he had been advised he sent me an official letter and adjured 
me by the imperial and royal decree that I should examine, search, and in- 
vestigate whether such things are found in these books or not. I familiarized 
myself with them according to the poverty of my intellect and the limits of 
my comprehension.’ 

In accordance with that understanding which the Holy One blessed be 
He has granted me and with a great deal of effort on my part, I studied and 
learned these books because of the desire and the love which I have always 
had for studying and reading Hebrew books. I examined them, and I wrote 
[October, 1510] and responded to the command of the King to the effect that 
I did not know nor had I heard of such things in the talmudic writings. The 
talmudic works are divided into laws, statutes, and legends, and whoever 
wishes to believe them may believe them. And if such things of which this 
meshummad speaks should be found, that particular book or books should 
be burnt; but there are a great many kabbalistic and other important writings 
whose destruction would be a great loss.* Everything that this meshummad 
has said, he has said only in order to provoke and to cause trouble. 

After our lord, the Emperor, read my opinion and my ideas on the subject 
he commanded that those books that had been seized should be returned 





6 Two decrees of confiscation were issued: in August and in November, 1509. 
7 A decree of July 6, 1510 authorized Reuchlin also to examine the Hebrew books. 
8 Reuchlin believed that the Kabbalah contained Christian doctrines. 
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to the hands of their owners.’ And indeed, sir, when that meshummad and 
the scholars of Cologne University saw that it was through my advice that 
their plan had come to naught, they complained bitterly, saying that I was a 
heretic — not believing in our religion and denying its central principles. And 
it was not enough that they made a public outcry, but that meshummad, that 
common and complete ignoramus, wrote against me a book full of errors 
and lies, attacking my honor and faith.'° Now I, in turn, in order to defend 
my honor, came back with another book, written in German, and I divided 
my arguments into a number of parts and gave the reasons for my ideas, and 
they wanted to burn that book which I composed." (Those scholars of that 
university have also written a book against me” and have sent it to many 
everywhere in order to broadcast the attack on my honor and my faith. They 
have also brought this matter to the attention of the Inquisitor [ Jacob van 
Hoogstraten of Cologne] and have slandered me.) 

But when they saw that they were unable to put me into trouble with the 
inquisitors so as to have my book burnt; that they were not able to rouse the 
public against me, as I have already mentioned; that in this matter I would 
submit myself and my cause to the papal court; and that they were unable to 
do anything against me, then they wrote a big book attacking me and sent it 
broadcast in order to revile me in the eyes of God and man.” 

Therefore, sir, inasmuch as I fear that they will summon me to appear in 
court outside my own town and province, and this would entail a huge ex- 
pense, I would entreat your gracious favor. I have heard that your Excellency is 
daily at the papal quarters and that the body of his Holiness is in your skilled 
care. Therefore I would beg of your Excellency that you influence his Holiness, 
our lord, the pope, that they should have no power or permission to compel 
me to appear before any other judge except the judges of my province, as is 
provided for by our statutes and laws. And if after this they wish to appear 
before his Holiness, our lord, the pope, I am ready for anything: to answer 
them and to straighten out the matter properly. But to come to Cologne to 





Reuchlin errs. The books had already been returned. 

In the Handt Spiegel (“Hand Mirror”), 1511, Pfefferkorn insinuates the Jews bribed Reuchlin. 
This Augenspiegel, (“Opthalmoscope’”), 1511, was Reuchlin’s answer to the Handt Spiegel. 
The Articuli of Arnold von Tungern, 1512. 

Probably again the Articuli sive propositiones of Arnold von Tungern of the University of 
Cologne, 1512. 
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their court, or to a neighboring court: that does not seem right to me, and it 
is not legal usage that I should try my case outside my own territory first.’ 

In this matter I know that I have found favor in the eyes of your Excellency 
and that not in vain have I labored and striven therein, for it was due to me 
that all the talmudic writings were not burnt in Germany. I am convinced 
and believe that whatever slander was spread about these books was spread in 
order to gain notoriety. Therefore, I request and beg of you, as I have already 
said, that you do not refuse my petition, for you possess the power to do this 
and even more. And insofar as I am able, here at home, to serve your Excel- 
lency, or others for your Excellency’s sake, I will do so whole-heartedly and 
willingly and gladly. Your Excellency has only to command and I will fulfill. 

The One God knows this. May He maintain your Excellency and those 
under your protection in good condition and in sound health in accordance 
with your own wishes and the wish of your friend, the undersigned. 

The humblest gentile, who continually seeks your friendship and is at the 
service of your Excellency, JOHANNES REUCHLIN of Pforzheim, Doctor. 
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Martin Luther and the Jews 
1523-1543 


he struggle in Germany between Johannes Reuchlin and the Domin- 

icans on the question of the preservation of certain rabbinic writings 
led in part to the formation of a large body of public opinion that was de- 
cidedly anti-Catholic. It was this anti-Catholic group which Martin Luther 
(1483-1546), a monk, rallied about himself when he initiated the Protestant 
Revolution in 1517. 

Ina work written as early as 1523, That Jesus Christ Was a Born a Jew, Luther 
was very sympathetic to the Jews because he hoped that he might induce 
them to become Protestants and thus prove to the world the superiority of 
Protestantism over Catholicism. This book appears to have been widely read, 
for there were in the first year of publication nine German prints in addition 
to a Latin edition. 

Late in life Luther turned bitter against the Jews. The causes were many: 
the Jews did not flock to his new Christianity; on the contrary, they even 
presumed, occasionally, to convert Christians and dared even to argue with 
him on theological matters. Some radical Protestant groups were appropri- 
ating Jewish practices, such as the observance of the Sabbath (on Saturday) 
as a day of rest. Luther’s growing bitterness and sense of disillusionment 
finally vented itself in 1543 in a series of German anti-Jewish writings of 
which Concerning the Jews and Their Lies is a notorious example. There are 
no more bitterly anti-Jewish statements in all Christian literature than those 
which may be found in these writings of the disappointed rebel. Most of his 
attacks were not original: they are drawn from older medieval writings, some 
of which come from the pens of apostate Jews. But the sustained anti-Jewish 
rhetoric mobilized by such an influential leader was certainly noteworthy. 
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Josel of Rosheim, the Jewish advocate, protested vigorously against this 
attack by Luther which, it seems, confirmed the exclusion of the Jews from 
Electoral Saxony and brought about a deterioration of their position in Hesse. 
Though unsuccessful in these two lands, Josel did receive (1546) a charter 
from the Emperor Charles v which confirmed the rights and privileges of 
Jews throughout the German Empire. 

Luther’s anti-Jewish essays are still a frequently quoted source for modern 
antisemites. 


33.1 From That Jesus Christ Was Born a Jew, 1523 


I will therefore show by means of the Bible the causes which induce me to 
believe that Christ was a Jew born of a virgin. Perhaps I will attract some of 
the Jews to the Christian faith. For our fools — the popes, bishops, sophists, 
and monks — the coarse blockheads! have until this time so treated the Jews 
that to be a good Christian one would have to become a Jew. And if I had 
been a Jew and had seen such idiots and blockheads ruling and teaching the 
Christian religion, I would rather have been a sow than a Christian.’ 

For they have dealt with the Jews as if they were dogs and not human be- 
ings. They have done nothing for them but curse them and seize their wealth. 
Whenever they converted them, they did not teach them either true Christian 
law or life, but only subjected them to papistry and monkery. When these 
Jews saw that Judaism had such strong scriptural basis and that Christianity 
[Catholicism] was pure nonsense without biblical support, how could they 
quiet their hearts and become genuine good Christians? I have myself heard 
from pious converted Jews that ifthey had not heard the Gospel in our time 
[from us Lutherans] they would always have remained Jews at heart in spite 
of their conversion. For they admit that they have never heard anything about 
Christ from the rulers who have converted them. 

Thope that, if the Jews are treated in a friendly manner and are instructed 
kindly through the Bible, many of them will become true Christians and 
return to the ancestral faith of the prophets and patriarchs...” 

I would advise and beg everybody to deal kindly with the Jews and to 
instruct them in the Scriptures; in such a case we could expect them to 


» 


The argument is that there is no hope of converting Jews to the Christianity represented 
by the Roman Catholic Church, only to a reformed and purified Christianity, more closely 
connected with the Hebrew Scriptures. 

2 Luther considered the heroes of the Old Testament to have been good Christians. 
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come over to us. If, however, we use brute force and slander them, saying 
that they need the blood of Christians to get rid of their stench and I know 
not what other nonsense of that kind, and treat them like dogs, what good 
can we expect of them?? Finally, how can we expect them to improve if we 
forbid them to work among us and to have social intercourse with us, and 
so force them into usury? 

If we wish to make them better, we must deal with them not according to 
the law of the pope, but according to the law of Christian charity. We must 
receive them kindly and allow them to compete with us in earning a liveli- 
hood, so that they may have a good reason to be with us and among us and 
an opportunity to witness Christian life and doctrine. And if some remain 
obstinate, what of it? Not every one of us is a good Christian. 

I shall stop here now until I see what the results will be. May God be 
gracious to us all. Amen. 


33.2 From On the Jews and their Lies, 1543* 


I say, before they [the Jews] would have us Gentiles — whom they incessantly 
mock, curse, damn, defame, and revile* - share the Messiah with them, and be 
called their co-heirs and brethren, they would crucify ten more Messiahs and 
kill God himself if this were possible, together with all angels and all creatures, 
even at the risk of incurring thereby the penalty of a thousand hells instead 
of one. Such an incomprehensibly stubborn pride dwells in the noble blood 
of the fathers and circumcised saints. They alone want to have the Messiah 
and be masters of the world.® The accursed Goyim must be servants,’ give 





Medieval Christians believed in a “Jewish stench” (foetor Judaicus, see Chapter 19). Note 
that the blood libel accusation mentioned (but repudiated) here is not about the use of 
Christian blood for the Passover holiday, but rather for medicinal purposes. 

Copyright © Augsburg Fortress. 

That all Jews harbor an ineradicable hatred for all gentiles is an axiom that underlies much of 
this text. It was not uncommon among medieval Christian writers, but rarely if ever stated 
with such venomous certainty as it is by Luther. 

Here there is an important conceptual issue about the Jewish understanding of the fate of 
gentiles in the messianic age. Shortly before this passage, Luther quoted the universalistic 
verses from Isaiah 2:1-3 and Micah 4: 1-2, arguing that Jews “cannot endure that we gentiles 
should be their equal before God and that the messiah should be our comfort and joy as 
well as theirs.” This issue was indeed a matter of contention among Jewish thinkers. 

This important theme is based on a talmudic statement that the essential difference between 
the messianic age and the present will be “the servitude of the gentile kingdoms” (shi’abud 
malkhuyot) (b. Sanhedrin 99a). This is usually understood to mean the end of Jewish 
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their desire (that is their gold and silver) to the Jews [echoing Hag. 2:7], and 
let themselves be slaughtered like wretched cattle. They would rather remain 
lost consciously and eternally than give up this view. 

From their youth they have imbibed such venomous hatred against the 
Goyim from their parents and their rabbis, and they still continuously drink 
it. As Psalm 109 [:18] declares, it has penetrated flesh and blood, marrow and 
bone, and has become part and parcel of their nature and their life. And as 
little as they can change flesh and blood, marrow and bone, so little can they 
change such pride and envy. They must remain thus and perish, unless God 
performs extraordinarily great miracles.* If I wished to vex and anger a Jew 
severely, I would say, “Listen Jehudi, do you realize that I am a real brother 
of all the holy children of Israel and a co-heir in the kingdom of the true 
Messiah?” Without doubt, I would meet with a nasty rebuff. If he could stare 
at me with the eyes of a basilisk, he would surely do it.? And all the devils 
could not execute the evil he would wish me, even if God were to give them 
leave — of that I am certain. However, I shall refrain from doing this, and I 
ask also that no one else do so, for Christ’s sake.... 

Therefore, dear Christian, be advised and do not doubt that next to the 
devil, you have no more bitter, venomous, and vehement foe than a real Jew 
who earnestly seeks to be a Jew. There may perhaps be some among them 
who believe what a cow or goose believes, but their lineage and circumcision 
infects them all. Therefore the history books often accuse them of contam- 
inating wells, of kidnapping and piercing children, as for example at Trent, 
Weissensee, etc.’° They of course deny this. Whether it is true or not, I do 
know that they do not lack the complete, full, and ready will to do such things 
either secretly or openly where possible."! This you can assuredly expect from 
them, and you must govern yourselves accordingly. 

If they do perform some good deed, you may rest assured that they are 





servitude to the gentiles. But some have understood it to mean that the gentiles will be in 
servitude to the Jews. 
8 Jews are thus incapable of reforming their attitudes and behavior; they can be saved only 
through the miracle of divine grace through conversion to Christianity. 
9 It was commonly believed (going back to antiquity) that looking into the eyes of a basilisk 
would be fatal. 
10 See Chapters 14 and 24. The Weissensee accusation was made in 1303; the Trent ritual murder 
charge was adjudicated in a cause célébre in 1475. 
ui By contrast with his statement twenty years earlier that such accusations were slander and 
nonsense, here he takes an agnostic position on the accuracy of the reports, but a firm 
position on Jewish willingness to commit such acts. 
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not prompted by love, nor is it done with your benefit in mind. Since they 
are compelled to live among us, they do this for reasons of expediency,'* but 
their heart remains and is as I have described it. If you do not want to believe 
me, read Lyra, Burgensis, and other truthful and honest men.'? And even if 
they had not recorded it, you would find that Scripture tells of the two seeds, 
the serpent’s and the woman's. It says that these are enemies [Gen. 3:15], and 
that God and the devil are at variance with each other. Their own writings 
and prayer books also state this plainly enough. 

A person who is unacquainted with the devil might wonder why they are 
so particularly hostile toward Christians. They have no reason to act this way, 
since we show them every kindness. They live among us, enjoy our shield and 
protection, they use our country and our highways, our markets and streets. 
Meanwhile our princes and rulers sit there and snore with mouths hanging 
open and permit the Jews to take, steal, and rob from their open money-bags 
and treasures whatever they want. That is, they let the Jews, by means of their 
usury, skin and fleece them and their subjects and make them beggars with 
their own money. For the Jews, who are exiles, should really have nothing, 
and whatever they have must surely be our property. They do not work, and 
they do not earn anything from us, nor do we give or present it to them, and 
yet they are in possession of our money and goods and are our masters in our 
own country and in their exile. A thief is condemned to hang for the theft 
of ten florins, and ifhe robs anyone on the highway, he forfeits his head. But 
when a Jew steals and robs ten tons of gold through his usury, he is more 
highly esteemed than God himself.'* 

In proof of this we cite the bold boast with which they strengthen their 
faith and give vent to their venomous hatred of us, as they say among them- 
selves, “Be patient and see how God is with us, and does not desert his people 
even in exile. We do not labor, and yet we enjoy prosperity and leisure. The 
accursed Goyim have to work for us, but we get their money. This makes us 


Luther appears to be referring to the concept in Jewish law that certain beneficial acts toward 
gentiles are to be taken not because they are strictly required by Jewish law, but in order to 
foster peaceful relations with them (mipnei darkhei shalom). 

Nicholas of Lyra, a scholar who used Rashi’s commentaries extensively in his work, was 
also capable of occasional disparagements of Jews as nourished from infancy with hatred 
of gentiles. “Burgensis” apparently refers to Abner of Burgos, a convert whose “campaign 
against the Jews” is described at length by Baer, A History of the Jews in Christian Spain 
(Philadelphia: JPS, 1961-66), 1:327-54. 

One of the strongest condemnations of Jewish economic activity in the literature of antisem- 
itism. 
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their masters and them our servants. Be patient, dear children of Israel, better 
times are in store for us, our Messiah will still come ifwe continue thus and 
acquire the chemdath [wealth] of all the gentiles [Hag. 2:7] by usury and other 
methods.” Alas, this is what we endure for them. They are under our shield 
and protection, and yet, as I have said, they curse us.... 

In addition, no one is holding them here now. The country and the roads 
are open for them to proceed to their land whenever they wish. If they did so, 
we would be glad to present gifts to them on the occasion; it would be good 
riddance. For they are a heavy burden, a plague, a pestilence, a sheer misfor- 
tune for our country. Proof for this is found in the fact that they have often 
been expelled forcibly from a country, far from being held captive in it... 

What shall we Christians do with this rejected and condemned people, the 
Jews? Since they live among us, we dare not tolerate their conduct, now that 
we are aware of their lying and reviling and blaspheming. If we do, we become 
sharers in their lies, cursing, and blasphemy. Thus we cannot extinguish the 
unquenchable fire of divine wrath, of which the prophets speak, nor can we 
convert the Jews. With prayer and the fear of God we much practice a sharp 
mercy to see whether we might save at least a few from the glowing flames. We 
dare not avenge ourselves. Vengeance a thousand times worse than we could 
wish them already has them by the throat. I shall give you my sincere advice: 

First, to set fire to their synagogues or schools and to bury and cover 
with dirt whatever will not burn, so that no man will ever again see a stone 
or cinder of them. This is to be done in honor of our Lord and of Christen- 
dom, so that God might see that we are Christians, and do not condone or 
knowingly tolerate such public lying, cursing, and blaspheming of His Son 
and His Christians....* 

Second, I advise that their houses also be razed and destroyed. For they 
pursue in them the same aims as in their synagogues. Instead they might be 
lodged under a roof or in a barn, like the gypsies. This will bring home to 
them the fact that they are not masters in our country, as they boast, but that 
they are living in exile and in captivity, as they incessantly wail and lament 
about us before God. 

Third, I advise that all their prayer books and Talmudic writings, in which 
such idolatry, lies, cursing, and blasphemy are taught, be taken from them.... 

Fourth, I advise that their rabbis be forbidden to teach henceforth on 
pain of loss of life and limb.... 





15 Luther and others believed that the Jews cursed the Christians in their daily prayers. 
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Fifth, I advise that safe-conduct on the highways be abolished completely 
for the Jews. For they have no business in the country-side, since they are not 
lords, officials, tradesmen, or the like. Let them stay at home. I have heard it 
said that a rich Jew is now travelling across the country with twelve horses — 
his ambition is to be a Kokhba — devouring princes, lords, lands, and people 
with his usury, so that the great lords view it with jealous eyes.’* If you great 
lords and princes will not forbid such usurers the highway legally, some day 
a troop may gather against them, having learned from this booklet the true 
nature of the Jews and how one should deal with them and not protect their 
activities. For you, too, must not and cannot protect them unless you wish 
to become participants in all their abominations...” 

Sixth, I advise that usury be prohibited to them, and that all cash and 
treasure of silver and gold be taken from them and put aside for safekeeping.'* 
The reason for such a measure is that, as said above, they have no other means 
of earning a livelihood than usury, and by it they have stolen and robbed from 
us all they possess. Such money should now be used in no other way than the 
following: Whenever a Jew is sincerely converted, he should be handed one 
hundred, two hundred, or three hundred florins, as personal circumstances 
may suggest. With this he could set himself up in some occupation for the 
support of his poor wife and children, and the maintenance of the old or 
feeble. For such evil gains are cursed if they are not put to use with God’s 
blessing in a good and worthy cause. 

Seventh, I recommend putting a flail, an ax, a hoe, a spade, a distaff, ora 
spindle into the hands of young, strong Jews and Jewesses and letting them 
earn their bread in the sweat of their brow, as was imposed on the children 
of Adam (Gen. 3[:19]). For it is not fitting that they should let us accursed 
Goyim toil in the sweat of our faces while they, the holy people, idle away 
their time behing the stove, feasting and farting, and on top of all, boasting 
blasphemously of their lordship over the Christians by means of our sweat. 
No, one should toss out these lazy rogues by the seat of their pants. 

But if we are afraid that they might harm us or our wives, children, servants, 
cattle, etc., ifthey had to serve and work for us — for it is reasonable to assume 





This was “the wealthy Michael,” court Jew of Joachim 11 of Brandenburg, a famous commer- 
cial magnate of the time. 

Luther seems to be inciting the robber barons to attack the Jews on the roads. Michael, the 
wealthy Jew, was actually seized in 1549 by highwaymen acting as agents for some of the 
most prominent citizens of Magdeburg. 

Usury means here any degree of interest, not only an exorbitant rate. 
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that such noble lords of the world and venomous, bitter worms are not ac- 
customed to working and would be very reluctant to humble themselves so 
deeply before the accursed Goyim — then let us emulate the common sense 
of other nations such as France, Spain, Bohemia, etc., compute with them 
how much their usury has extorted from us, divide this amicably, but then 
eject them forever from the country. For, as we have heard, God's anger with 
them is so intense that gentle mercy will only tend to make them worse and 
worse, while sharp mercy will reform them but little. Therefore, in any case, 
away with them!... 

In brief, dear princes and lords, those of you who have Jews under your 
rule — if my counsel does not please you, find better advice, so that you and 


we all can be rid of the unbearable, devilish burden of the Jews....'° 
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The Burning of the Talmud in Italy 


1$53 


he success of the Protestant Revolution frightened the Catholic Church. 

It reacted by submitting itself to an inner reformation that expressed 
itself not only in a tightening of church discipline but also in an increased 
severity towards Jews as non-Catholics. The first palpable expression of this 
renewed antagonism to the Jew was the confiscation of Hebrew books in Italy 
in 1553. Two rival Christian publishers who printed Hebrew books slandered 
each other at the papal court. For this purpose they employed apostate Jews 
who were supposed to be at home in Hebrew literature. Before this quarrel 
had run its course the Inquisition at Rome was led to investigate and to con- 
demn the Talmud as an anti-Christian work. Thousands of copies of this and 
other rabbinic books were burnt throughout the country, and in the course of 
the next generation the Church gradually instituted a rigid censorship of all 
Hebrew books, old and new. In order, therefore, to protect themselves from 
the accusations of apostates, the Jews of Italy, in 1554, decided henceforth to 
examine and censor their own books before printing them. The intolerance 
of the Inquisition in Italy and the rise of rival presses in other lands gradually 
minimized the influence of Italy as the center of Jewish printing. 

The following account of the burning of the Talmud in Italy in 1553 is 
taken from Emek Ha-Bakha (“The Vale of Tears”), a Hebrew martyrology, 
completed in 1575 by the Italian Jewish physician, Joseph Ha-Kohen (1496-ca. 
1578). This interesting historian, Spanish by descent, papal-French by birth, 
Italian by adoption, is also known for his translation into Hebrew in 1557 ofa 
Spanish work dealing with the Spanish possessions in America, the conquest 
of Mexico, and the history of Peru. 
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34.1 From Joseph Ha-Kohen’s Emek Ha-Bakha 


In those days certain scoundrels [apostates] went forth from our midst and 
imputed things that were not true against the Torah of the Lord our God. 
They stiffened their neck and went astray from the Lord, rejecting the cove- 
nant which God had made with our fathers, and followed after the gentiles, 
concerning whom the Lord had commanded that they should not do like 
them [cf. Lev. 18:3]. They provoked Him very much with their vanities and 
sinned heavily. 

They brought up an evil report against the Talmud to the Pope Julius 111 

(1550-1555), saying: “There is a certain Talmud widely spread among the 
Jews and its laws are diverse from those of all peoples. It calumniates your 
messiah and it ill befits the pope to suffer it.”’ The impetuous Julius became 
very angry and his fury raged within him and he said, “Get hold of it and let 
it be burnt.” No sooner had the command left his lips than the officers went 
forth, rushing out in haste, and entered the houses of the Jews; they brought 
the books found there into the city square and burnt them on the Sabbath 
day, on the festival of New Year in the year 5314, that is, 1553. And the children 
of Israel bewailed the burning which the enemies of God had kindled.” 

These are the names of those informers who were our troublers: Hananel 
da Foligno, Joseph Moro, Solomon Romano. O Lord, do not blot out their 
sin. Deal with them in the time of thine anger. 

Fleet messengers went forth to the tall and “tonsured” people [the cler- 
gy] throughout the Romagna so that in Bologna and Ravenna innumerable 
books were burnt on the Sabbath, and the children of Israel sighed and cried 
aloud but had no power to help themselves. In Ferrara and Mantua, too, the 
books were burnt by order of the pope who commanded that they were to 
be destroyed. There was no one to save them in the day of the Lord’s wrath. 

In Venice, too, the pope reached out and did not withdraw his hand from 
destroying. A certain adversary and enemy there, who had also deserted the 
divine Torah, Eleazar ben Raphael, the physician, gnashed at them with his 
teeth. There, too, innumerable books were burnt in the month of Bul, that is, 
the eighth month [1 Kings 6:38, October or November, 1553]. They sought to 


1 Echoing Haman’s statement to King Ahasuerus, Esth. 3:8, but applying it to the Talmud 
rather than to the Jewish people. 

2 In Rome the books were burnt on Saturday, September 9, 1553. 

3 Adecree of September 12, 1553 ordered all Talmuds to be burnt. 
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lay their hands even on the Holy Scriptures in the ark, but the congregational 
heads stood in the breach and saved them from their hands. 

In all the other places to which the pope’s command came there was great 
mourning among the Jews and fasting and weeping and wailing. The house 
of Israel humbled themselves and cried out to God saying: “The Lord, He is 
righteous” (Lam. 1:18), and when they humbled themselves the fierce wrath 
of God turned from them and He would not destroy them altogether. In the 
Duchies of Milan and Montferrat they did not even make a search, for the 
command of the pope was odious to Don Ferrante [Gonzaga, d. 1557], the 
Viceroy. The Lord made the chiefs of the community to be pitied in his eyes 
and no one listened to the voice of the pope. 

(The Corrector [who anonymously added notes to The Vale of Tears] 
wrote: “The merit of the talmudical academy which was in that cream of 
cities, Cremona, stood them in good stead. For verily the Lord raised up for 
them a redeemer, the great scholar, the honored Rabbi Joseph Ottolenghi, 
who spread Torah in Israel. On them the wrath of the Lord did not fall, for 
their delight was in the law of the Lord; day and night they did not cease its 
study, and God saved them. It was not until the year 5319 [1559] that the evil 
reached them, for then the academies came to an end and over them, too, 
passed the poisoned chalice of the princes, and there was no longer peace 
for those who fight the battle of the Torah.”)* 

The Cardinal of Mantua [Ercole Gonzaga, d. 1563], the brother of Don 
Ferrante, also spoke to the Jews several times before he did anything at all in 
order that they might know what to do. Remember them, my God, for good. 

The community leaders went to the pope and he received them graciously 
in that he allowed them to keep the works of the later Jewish lawmakers, so 
as to leave them a remnant in the land, but he would not listen to them with 
respect to the books of the Talmud. And now, O Lord, consider and see for 
there is no might in us to stand before those who rise against us, neither know 
we what to do, but our eyes are upon you.* 





In 1559 the Inquisition seized and burnt about 11,000 Hebrew volumes in Cremona. Both the 
author and the Corrector reaffirm the traditional theological stance that God is in sovereign 
control of history and that events of persecution are divine punishment for Jewish failure 
to fulfill the obligations of the covenant. However, rulers of the Italian cities that were not 
part of the Papal States were not bound by papal mandates, and decided whether to enforce 
them in accordance with their own political and economic interests. 

A bull of May 19, 1554 allowed Jews to keep all books except those containing supposedly 
anti-Christian statements. In 1564 even the censored Talmud was allowed. 
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Pope Paul rv Cum nimis absurdum 
1555 


y the middle of the sixteenth century, as noted above, the Protestant 

Reformation had become established to the point where a major reaction 
seemed to be required by the leadership of the Catholic Church. This became 
known as the “Counter-Reformation’ or — in terminology that does not imply 
that it was simply a response to external events — “the Catholic Reformation.” 
This is associated with what was perhaps the most important church council 
between the Fourth Lateran Council of 1215 (see Chapter 18) and the Second 
Vatican Council of the early 1960s: the Council of Trent, held in three sessions 
between 1545 and 1563. The dominant figure of this period was Pope Paul 1v 
(1555-1559), one of the strongest opponents of Protestantism and one of the 
firmest antagonists of the Jews. 

Earlier in the century, papal policy had been surprisingly lenient, especial- 
ly with regard to the conversos of the Iberian Peninsula. All Jews on Portuguese 
soil had been forced to convert to Christianity in 1497, but from time to time 
Portuguese kings had permitted these “New Christians” to leave Portugal 
(Chapter 30). Many went directly to the Ottoman Empire; others settled 
in various cities of Italy. According to established Christian doctrine, any of 
these émigrés who joined a Jewish community should have been considered 
as back-sliding heretical Christians and prosecuted by the Inquisition. But 
several popes intentionally overlooked the facts and decided that they would 
not investigate the new immigrants. In 1535, over the opposition of other 
Church leaders, Pope Paul 111 had enacted a privilege for all the Jews of the 
Adriatic port city of Ancona (in one of the Papal States), including the recent 
arrivals from Portugal; this privilege had been confirmed by Pope Julius 111 
in 1553. The policy was dramatically reversed in 1555 by Paul 1v, who ordered 
the investigation of immigrants from Portugal and — following inquisitorial 
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procedures including torture — in May of 1556 twenty-four former Portuguese 
Marranos were burnt at the stake. 

The papal administrator also applied to the entire Jewish community 
of Ancona the provisions of the recently promulgated papal edict, Cum 
nimis absurdum (titled after its first words, “Since it is absurd”) mandating 
a ghetto to which they would all be consigned. This edict was in some ways 
a conservative document, reaffirming the traditional doctrine of “perpetual 
servitude” as the proper status for Jews living in a Christian realm: enforcing 
the prohibition of new synagogues; insisting on an article of clothing that 
would immediately identify their status; prohibiting Christian servant wom- 
en or nursemaids in Jewish homes, and regulating Jewish commercial activ- 
ities. But the application to all Jewish communities of a carefully demarked 
living area, surrounded by a wall, with gates closed at night, intended not 
for protection but for separation, on the model of the ghetto that had been 
established in Venice — that was something new. From 1550 until the early 
nineteenth century when ghetto walls in Italy were physically demolished 
by the armies of Napoleon, this would be a model for Jewish living in many 
cities. And the ghetto of Rome, which continued to exist until 1870 and was 
located in the most unhealthy and undesirable area of the city, would be one 
of the very worst. 


35.1 From the Edict’ 


Since it is absurd and improper that Jews — whose own guilt has consigned 
them to perpetual servitude — under the pretext that Christian piety receives 
them and tolerates their presence, should be ingrates to Christians, so that 
they attempt to exchange the servitude they owe to Christians for dominion 
over them, we — to whose notice it has lately come that these Jews, in our dear 
city and in some other cities, holdings, and territories of the Holy Roman 
Church, have erupted into insolence: they presume not only to dwell side by 
side with Christians and near their churches, with no distinct habit to sepa- 
rate them, but even to erect homes in the more noble sections and streets of 
the cities, holdings, and territories where they dwell, and to buy and possess 
fixed property, and to have nurses, housemaids, and other hired Christian 
servants, and to perpetrate many other things in ignominy and contempt 
of the Christian name — considering that the Roman Church tolerates the 
Jews in testimony of the true Christian faith and to the end that they, led by 





1 Copyright © The Jewish Theological Seminary. Reproduced with permission. 
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the piety and kindness of the Apostolic See, should at length recognize their 
errors, and make all haste to arrive at the true light of the Catholic faith,” and 

that it is therefore appropriate that, as long as they persist in their errors, they 
should recognize through experience that they have been made slaves while 

Christians have been made free through Jesus Christ, God and our Lord, and 

that it is iniquitous that the children of the free woman should serve the chil- 
dren of the maid-servant [cf. Gen. 21:10 ] — desiring to make sound provisions 

as best we can, with the help of God, in the above matter, we sanction by this 

our perpetually valid constitution that, among other things: 


1. In all future times in this city, as in all other cities, holdings, and territories 
belonging to the Roman Church, all Jews should live solely in one and the 
same location, or if that is not possible, in two or three or as many as are 
necessary, which are to be contiguous and separated completely from the 
dwellings of Christians. These places are to be designated by us in our city 
and by our magistrates in other cities, holdings, and territories. They should 
have one entry alone, and so too one exit. 


2. And in the individual cities, holdings, and territories where they dwell, they 
should have one synagogue alone in its customary location, and they may 
construct no new synagogue. Nor may they possess any real property. Ac- 
cordingly, they must demolish and destroy all their other synagogues except 
for this one alone. The real property which they now possess, they must sell 
to all Christians within a period of time designated by the local magistrates. 


3. And so that they be identified everywhere as Jews, men and women re- 
spectively are required and bound to wear in full view a hat or some obvious 
marking, both to be blue in color, in such a way that they may not be con- 
cealed or hidden. Nor may they be excused from wearing the hat or marking 
on the pretext of rank, eminence, or privilege; nor may they acquire an 
absolution or dispensation through the ecclesiastical chamberlain, clerics of 
the Apostolic Camera and other persons presiding there, or through legates 
and vice-legates of the Apostolic See. 


4. [And they shall not] have nurses or serving women or any other Christians 
serving them, of whatever sex. Nor shall they have their children wet-nursed 
or reared by Christian women. 


Here the basis for toleration is not that Jews provide evidence of the truth of Christianity, 
as in Augustine, but rather the hope and expectation that they will see the light and convert. 
The translation of the following phrase is taken from David Berger (see bibliography). 
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5. Nor may they themselves or anyone in their employ labor in public on 
Sundays or other feast days declared by the Church. 


6. Nor may they oppress Christians in any manner, [especially by] drawing 
up fictitious or simulated contracts [of debt]. 


7. Nor should they be so presumptuous as to entertain or dine with Christians 
or to develop close relations and friendships with them. 


8. Nor may they use in the ledgers and account books which they have with 
Christians, [stipulating] the duration [of loans, etc.] any other alphabet 
than the Latin one or any other language than everyday Italian. If they do 
otherwise, these books will have no value [when brought up as testimony in 
court] against Christians [who have defaulted on repayment]. 


g. Additionally, these Jews may carry on no business as purveyors of grain, 
barley, or other items necessary for human sustenance, but must be limited 
[in this sphere] to dealing only in second-hand clothing, the arte cenciariae 
[“art of rags” (as it is commonly called). 


10. As for those among them who are physicians, even if they are summoned 
and requested, they may not come forth and attend to the care of Christians. 


u. Nor may they permit the Christian poor [or any other Christian for that 
matter] to address them as Master. 


12. And in their computations and accounting, months must be composed 
of thirty fully completed days, and days that do not add up to the number 
thirty must be computed not as full months, but only as the actual number 
of days that have elapsed — and they [the Jews] may demand repayment only 
according to the number of days, not according to the rate for completed 
months. Pledges temporarily given them as collateral for their money, they 
may not sell for eighteen months, unless [otherwise] agreed upon prior to 
the day on which the pledges were actually given. After eighteen months 
have passed, if the Jews sell these pledges, all receipts over and above the 
value of the original loan must be made over to the owner of the pledge [i.e. 
the original borrower]. 


13. They will be held to observe without exception all statutes of the cities, 
holdings, and territories in which they dwell that give advantage to [lit. con- 
cern the favor of | Christians [over Jews]. 


14. And if they transgress the above in any way, either by us, or by our vicar, 
or by others deputized by us in the city, or by those territories, they should 
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be punished according to the nature of the transgression, either as rebels or 
perpetrators of the crime of lése majesté, and as those who have renounced 
their allegiance to the entire Christian people, in accordance with the deter- 
mination made by us or the vicars, deputies, and magistrates. 


15. Notwithstanding the apostolic constitutions and ordinations and whatever 
apostolic tolerations, privileges or indults [exceptional permission] conceded 

to those Jews through any of our predecessors, the Roman pontiffs, or legates 

of that See, or chamberlains of this Roman Church, or clerics of the Apostolic 

Camera or others presiding there, under whatever decree or edict and with 

whatever limitations — even limitations of limitations, and other more valid 

and unusual clauses, and equally with other decrees and invalidations, indeed, 
by our own action and from our clear knowledge and by the plenitude of 
apostolic power, and even by approbations, and so too by changes which 

have been renewed and approved repeatedly — with respect to all the fore- 
going, as well as with respect to anything whatsoever to the contrary [to this 

letter], even if in place ofa general abrogation concerning them and all their 
stipulations a special, specific, express, and individual mention or whatever 
other expression has had to be made or some carefully chosen form has had 

to be retained, for each and every word and not only for the general clauses 

themselves important, we, in this place, both specifically and expressly, ab- 
rogate decrees of this kind, even if word for word, with nothing at all omitted 

and the traditional form preserved in them, they have been inserted [into 

this present letter], having expressed clearly in this letter that these decrees 

should otherwise remain in force. 


No one [may act against this letter], etc. If anyone [so dares, he will call upon 
himself Apostolic censure], etc. Given at Rome at St. Mark’s, in the year of 
the Incarnation of the Lord one thousand five hundred fifty-five, on the day 
before the ides of July, in the first year of our pontificate. 
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A New Jewish Community 


in the Netherlands 
1616, 1627 


t is a common misconception that one of the destinations chosen by Jews 

who left Spain in 1492 in accordance with the Edict of Expulsion was Amster- 
dam. The truth is that there was no Jewish community anywhere in the Nether- 
lands for more than a century following the expulsion from Spain. Throughout 
most of the sixteenth century, the region was part of the Holy Roman Empire, 
under the rule of the Habsburg Spanish kings, who would not tolerate a Jewish 
presence. It was only after the rebellion against Spain and the establishment of 
the Dutch Republic in 1581 that a change became conceivable, but even then 
a generation was to pass before a Jewish presence was officially recognized. 

Various “founding myths” of the Jewish community were reported in 
later texts. The common theme is that the pioneers were Portuguese “New 
Christians,’ descendants of Jews who a century earlier had been forced to 
accept baptism and live, at least openly, as Christians, but were not fully 
accepted into Portuguese Christian society, and occasionally — after the es- 
tablishment of the Portuguese Inquisition in 1536 — got into serious trouble 
because of their behavior. These first settlers in Amsterdam apparently did 
not come directly from Portugal, but rather, according to one account, via 
England, where Jews were still not openly tolerated, but where Portuguese 

“New Christians” lived and functioned in various roles. According to another 
account they came from Emden in Germany. 

A small group of these “New Christians,” having arrived in Amsterdam, 
gathered together for prayer some time in the 1590s. When this came to the 
attention of the authorities — who were suspicious that it might be an illicit 
Catholic gathering — a decision was made to allow private worship by Jews. 
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No formal charter analogous to the medieval charters was ever granted, and 
the status of the Jewish community remained a matter of some controversy 
among the local clergy. But in May 1612 a Resolution regarding appropriate 
behavior was issued, and the first text below, from November 1616, contains 
Regulations for an active group of “New Jews” beginning to feel at home. 

Following official recognition, the immigrants, who referred to them- 
selves as part of the “Portuguese nation,” soon developed into a spectacu- 
larly dynamic, flourishing, productive Jewish community. The community 
continued to attract new arrivals from Portugal, nearby Antwerp, and then 
from Spain. Many of the immigrants, including international merchants and 
doctors with distinguished reputations, were educated at leading Iberian 
universities. Having decided that they would no longer tolerate intrusion 
into their private lives and aware of the potential dangers presented by the 
Portuguese or Spanish Inquisitions, they had the psychological mobility to 
abandon the Iberian Peninsula for a totally new environment. They also had 
decided that they wanted to live as Jews, rather than continue to live openly 
as Christians in Antwerp or Bordeaux or other such communities that had 
no active Inquisition. At first they were dependent upon non-Iberian rabbis 
to facilitate their discovery of what Jewish life and thought actually entailed, 
but within a generation they they were producing their own rabbis, the most 
distinguished of them being Menasseh ben Israel (see Chapter 38). 

The second brief text is excerpted from a sermon by Saul Levi Morteira, the 
leading rabbi of the Portuguese community in Amsterdam from the 1620s until 
his death in 1660. Delivered at a gathering of the three separate Portuguese con- 
gregations held a generation after the Jews began to worship openly in the city, 
this powerful passage is composed of a series of rhetorical questions in which 
the preacher surveys the other great contemporary Jewish communities. Be- 
ginning with Venice and ending with Ottoman Turkey and the Barbary Coast, 
in each case he points to specific expressions of persecution and humiliation 
that did not apply to the city where the congregants had made their home. It 
is a striking indirect tribute to the enlightened policy of the governors of the 
city, though Morteira gives primary credit to God and draws a traditional 
conclusion of obligation toward uniquely devout and moral behavior. 


36.1 Regulations for the Jews of Amsterdam, 1616 


Representatives of the Jewish Nation, having been so ordered, were sum- 
moned today by the magistrates of the Court, and they arrived in sufficient 
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number. It has been found that some among them exercise very great and 
unchecked license to visit and converse with the women and daughters of 
these lands: this not only causes great vexation in this City and its environs, 
but produces other harmful results. There is no longer any intention of 
tolerating this, but rather to punish appropriately the offenses that have 
been committed. And to better warn them [the Jews] and to prevent such 
excesses in the future, which violate the good governance of this city and the 
constitution of this same Christian community, they will be admonished not 
to speak or to write, and to ensure that nothing be spoken or written, which 
could in any way serve to harm our Christian religion; nor to attempt to 
entice any Christian person away from our Christian faith or to circumcise 
such a person; nor to have sexual intercourse with any Christian women or 
daughters in or out of wedlock, even if they are of ill repute. And [they are] 
to comport themselves with others, as well as with the good authorities of 
this city, in all modesty, according to the laws of this country and the specific 
regulations of this court, and particularly according to the resolution issued to 
them on May 2, 1612; and [they are] also to distribute this proclamation and 
warning to everyone of their Nation. It is the intention of the Magistrates of 
the Court to proceed severely against offenders and violators of the Christian 
Religion and the good governance of this city, and to administer such justice 
as circumstances require in accordance with civil law, as well as with public 
ordinances and decrees. The excuse of ignorance will not be accepted. 

Moreover, in future, the following form will be used in taking the oath 
(which will be imposed upon them by the judiciary or by the request of any 
party), and the oath will be administered accordingly. 


OATH 


You swear by the Almighty, living God who has created heaven and earth and 
who has handed down His laws through Moses, to be honest and sincere in 
your replies to what is asked of you or presented to you here; but if you make a 
false statement, fully or in part, you will be subjected to all the temporary and 
eternal curses, plagues, and punishments which the God of Israel visited on 
Sodom and Gomorra,’ as well as on Korach, Dathan and Abiram,” and with 
which He has threatened all those who invoke and use His name frivolously 





1 Cf. Gen. 19:23-25. 
2 Cf. Num. 16:31-33. 
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and in vain. So may the Almighty and Omniscient God, Creator of heaven 
and earth, help or punish you. 

[same in Spanish] 

And all this [is] provisional until a more specific order is issued by reso- 
lution of the High Lords of the States of Holland and West Friesland or by 
the Magistrates of the Court. Thus confirmed by the Mayors demptis Witsen 
and Benninck and all the aldermen on November 8, 1616, and announced to 
the Jewish Nation, in order to regulate them accordingly, on the 17th of the 
aforesaid month. 


36.2 Saul Levi Morteira on the Uniqueness of Amsterdam, 1627 


Indeed, how great is the obligation of the leaders of these congregations to 
bestir themselves to improve our way of serving God, in that He has favored 
us more than any other Jews in the Diaspora. 

Where here are the taxes of Venice? The censorship of books that is all 
over Italy? The seizing of children for forced conversions? The sign of the 
[ Jewish] hat that is there? The Ghettos? The need to receive permission [to 
remain] every so often? Being shut in at the evil time [Holy Week? ]? 

Where is the derision shown toward the Jews of Rome, [forced to] go 
out naked on their holidays, forced to attend their services, forced to bow 
down to the pope? 

Where are the blood libels of Poland? Where are the humiliations of 
Germany? Where are the hours when they prevent us from attending the 
fairs [markets]? The entrances we cannot walk through, the wells we cannot 
drink from? 

Where is the harsh oppression of Turkey? The poll tax that is levied there? 
The cruelty of the gentiles? The fire thrown into houses? The deadly tortures 
connected with the manufacturing of their clothes? 

Where is the degradation of Barbary? Where is the youngster who will 
strike an old man? Where are the animal carcasses which they compel us to 
remove from their paths? And much more of the like, that our brothers, the 
entire house of Israel, suffer throughout their dispersion. 

But God has brought us out of there. Why then are we ungrateful? Why 
do we not wake up and open our eyes, [seeing] that just as God has favored 
us more than all our brothers, so should we surpass them all in our conduct, 
serving as an example, a model of goodness and decency? 
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The Cossack Revolt 


June 10, 1648 


eginning with the sixteenth century, Poland sheltered the largest and 

most important settlement of Jews in Europe. Despite the bitter oppo- 
sition of the zealous Roman Catholic clergy, the Jews were prosperous and 
fairly content. 

Unfortunately for them, in 1648 Poland became the scene of a terrible 
civil war and peasant uprising led by the Cossacks. The Greek Orthodox 
Cossacks, semi-military bands who had been settled in the country north 
of the Black Sea, were mistreated by their Roman Catholic Polish lords. The 
Ukrainian peasants, also Greek Orthodox, were especially bitter against the 
Jewish stewards of the larger estates and resented the heavy taxation which 
the Jews demanded to satisfy their spendthrift Polish masters. 

The Cossacks, under their leader Bogdan Chmielnicki (still a national hero 
of Ukraine), united the Ukrainian peasants and the wild Tatars against the 
“heretical” Poles and the “unbelieving” Jews. The sufferings that the Jews then 
began to undergo are almost too horrible to relate. This was in 1648-1649. 

In 1654 neighboring Russia turned against Poland, and a year later the 
Swedes poured in from the north. All these groups, including the native Poles, 
ravaged and massacred defenseless Jewish victims throughout the land. 

The following accounts, which deal with the destruction of the Jewish 
communities of Nemirov and Tulczyn in Podolia, are taken from the Hebrew 
chronicle, Yeven Metsulah (“The Miry Depth”). It was published in 1653 by 
Nathan Hanover, a Polish scholar who wrote in detail of the tragedy that he 
knew at first hand. His father was martyred in 1648; he himself was murdered 
in 1683 by Hungarian-Turkish troops in the synagogue at Ungarisch-Brod in 
Moravia. The account of Tulczyn has been added because it begins with inter- 
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esting material regarding Jewish military service in mid-seventeenth-century 
Poland, both in self-defense and on the offensive. 


37.1 The Persecution of the Congregation of Nemirov 


The oppressor Chmielnicki - may his name be blotted out — heard that many 
Jews had assembled in the holy community of Nemirov, and that they had a 
great deal of silver and gold with them." He knew also that the congregation 
of Nemirov itself was distinguished for its riches. It was once a great and 
very important community, full of justice and the abode of righteousness, 
a community of scholars and writers, but now they have been murdered! 

Accordingly Chmielnicki — may his name be blotted out — sent a certain 
leader, an enemy of the Jews, and about six hundred swordsmen with him 
against this honored congregation. In addition he wrote to the magistrates of 
the city that they should help this band; to this the citizens readily responded 
that they would help them with all their might and main, not so much because 
of their love of the Cossacks, but because of their hatred of the Jews.” 

It came to pass on a Wednesday, the twentieth of Sivan [ June 10], that the 
Cossacks drew near to the city of Nemirov. When the Jews saw the troops 
from afar they were frightened, though as yet they did not know whether they 
were Polish or Cossack. Nevertheless all the Jews went with their wives and 
infants, with their silver and gold, into the fortress and locked and barred its 
doors, ready to fight them. What did those scoundrels, the Cossacks, do? 
They made flags like those of the Poles, for there is no other way to distinguish 
between the Polish and the Cossack forces except through their banners. Now 
the people of the town, although they knew of this trick, nevertheless called 
to the Jews in the fortress: “Open the gates. This is a Polish army, which has 
come to save you from your enemies, should they appear.” 

The Jews who were standing on the walls, seeing that the banners were like 
the flags of the Polish forces, and believing that the townspeople were telling 
them the truth, immediately opened the gates to them. No sooner had the 
gates been opened than the Cossacks entered with drawn swords, and the 
townsmen too, with swords, lances, and scythes, and some only with clubs, 
and they killed the Jews in huge numbers. They raped women and young 
girls; but some of the women and maidens jumped into the moat near the 





1 Because of the Cossacks, many Jews came from the countryside to the fortress of Nemirov. 
2 The Greek Catholic townspeople hated the Jewish merchants, their competitors. 
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fortress so that the gentiles should not defile them and were drowned in the 
water. Many of the men who were able to swim also jumped into the water 
and swam, thinking they could save themselves from slaughter. The Ukraini- 
ans swam after them with their swords and their scythes and killed them in 
the water. Some of the enemy, too, kept on shooting with their guns into the 
moat, killing them till finally the water was red with the blood of the slain. 

The president of the rabbinical college of Nemirov was also there. The 
name of this scholar was his Excellency, our master and teacher, the rabbi, 
Rabbi Jehiel Michael, the son of his Excellency, our teacher, Rabbi Eliezer, of 
blessed memory. Jehiel knew the whole rabbinic literature by heart and was 
proficient in all the known sciences.* He had preached to the people on the 
Sabbath before the calamity and had warned them that if the enemy should 
come — God forbid - they should not change their religion, but rather die as 
martyrs. And this is just what the holy people did.* 

Jehiel also jumped into the water to save himself by swimming when a 
Ukrainian seized him and wanted to murder him; but the scholar besought 
him not to kill him, for which he would give him a great deal of silver and 
gold. The Ukrainian agreed and took him to his house, to the place where 
his silver and gold were hidden, and then this Cossack let him go alive. The 
scholar left that place with his mother, and they hid themselves in a certain 
house there, all that night until the morning dawn. 

On the morrow, the twenty-second of Sivan, the Ukrainians also searched 
the houses, thinking perhaps some Jew might be hidden there. The scholar 
then fled with his mother to the cemetery so that if they should be killed they 
would be in the cemetery and would thus receive burial. But it happened 
as he approached the place that one of the men of that city, a Ukrainian, a 
shoemaker, ran after the scholar with a club in his hand and wounded him 
with it. The mother of the rabbi begged the Ukrainian to kill her instead of 
her son, but he paid no attention to her and killed first the sage and then his 
mother. May God avenge their blood! 

Three days after the massacre the wife of the scholar buried them; for in 
all the towns where the persecutions took place they allowed most of the 
women to live, except the old and sickly, whom they killed. 

It happened there that a beautiful girl of a distinguished and wealthy 





Jehiel Michael was also a kabbalist. 
Other histories point out that some Jews did become converted to save themselves and then 
later returned to Judaism. 
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family was taken captive by a certain Cossack who married her. But before 
they lived together she told him in guile that through a magic power she 
possessed, no weapon could harm her. “If you don’t believe me,’ she said to 
him, “just test me in this matter. Shoot at me with a gun and it won't hurt me 
at all.” The Cossack, her husband, thought she was telling the truth, and in 
his naivety, shot her with his gun and she fell, dying for the glorification of 
the Name to avoid being defiled by a gentile. May God avenge her blood! 

It also happened that there was a certain beautiful girl who was to be 
wedded to a Cossack.* She asked him to marry her in one of the Christian 
churches that stood on the other side of the bridge. He fulfilled her request 
and with timbrels and flutes led her to the marriage in regal dress. As soon 
as she came to the bridge she jumped into the water and was drowned as 
a martyr. May God avenge her blood! There were many such cases, too 
numerous to record. 

The number of all those murdered and drowned in the holy community 
of Nemirov was about six thousand; these met all sorts of terrible deaths, 
as has already been described. May God avenge their blood! Those of the 
holy congregation of Nemirov who escaped the sword fled to the honored 
community of Tulczyn, for there, outside the city, was a very strong fortress. 


37.2. The Persecution of the Congregation of Tulczyn 


It came to pass after the evil doings in the holy community of Nemirov, that 
a band of about ten thousand men, scoundrels and hooligans, assembled 
together under the oppressor of the Jews, [Maksym] Krzywonos,° may his 
name and memory be blotted out. They proceeded from there to the holy 
community of Tulczyn, for there, in the fortress, were assembled some two 
thousand Jews. Among them were also trained soldiers and seasoned warriors. 
The Jews and the nobles made a covenant to help each other in the struggle 
against their common enemy, and took an oath not to betray one another. 
They reinforced the fort and, armed with all kinds of weapons, the Jews and 
the nobles took their posts on the rampart. Each time the Ukrainians’ drew 
near the fortress, the defenders on the wall shot at them with arrows and bul- 





According to another version, this very man was one of the group who had killed her parents 
and captured her. 

Leader of a radical faction of the Ukrainian rebels during the early period of the uprising. 
The Hebrew word used by Hanover is Ha-Yevanim, literally “the Greeks,” referring to 
the Greek Orthodox faith of the Ukrainian population as contrasted with the Roman 
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lets, inflicting heavy losses on them. They fled from the Jews, who summoned 
courage and pursued them, killing hundreds of their men. 

The Ukrainians assembled again, and together with the villagers and the 
inhabitants of the nearby communities, numbering in the thousands and 
tens of thousands, stormed the fortress. They employed iron battering rams 
to pierce the wall. With wild shouts and strange yelling, characteristic of 
the Cossacks, they made a sudden attack on the wall. When those stationed 
on the wall saw the multitude, their hearts trembled. Yet they continued to 
shoot from the wall and did not allow them to come near it. This time too, 
the Jews repulsed them. 

After a lapse of several days, the Ukrainians took counsel together and 
agreed to send a peace offer to the nobles in the fortress. They would conclude 
a truce on condition that the Jewish spoil be delivered to them as a ransom 
for their lives. This they did, and a message of peace was sent to the nobles 
in the fortress. The nobles immediately agreed to accept the offer. They sent 
for the Jews to disarm them one by one until all were disarmed. The Jews 
understood the trickery and wanted to lay hand upon the nobles first, and to 
rise against them, since they were the first to betray the covenant. 

But the president of the rabbinical academy of the holy community of 
Tulczyn cried aloud to the Jews: “Hearken, my brothers and my people. We 
are in exile among the nations. If you should lay a hand upon the nobles, and 
the Catholic kings hear of it, they will wreak vengeance upon our brethren 
in exile, God forbid. Therefore, if our fate be decreed from Heaven, let us 
accept the judgment with joy. We are not worthier than our brethren of the 
holy community of Nemirov. And may the Almighty be merciful unto us in 
the face of our enemies. Perhaps they will accept our possessions as a ransom 
for our lives.” 

‘The Jews hearkened to him and brought into the courtyard of the fortress 
all their valuables which they had salvaged. No sooner did the Ukrainians 
enter than the leader of the nobles, prince Cwierczynski,* said to them, “Be- 
hold, here is your prize which you requested.” And they took all the booty of 
the Jews. The Ukrainian oppressors then ordered the prince to imprison all 
the Jews, so that their lives would hang in doubt, for they would not know 





Catholicism of the Poles. Here and in the previous text, “Ukrainians” is used by the trans- 
lator to avoid confusion. 

Or Czetwertynski, commander of the Tulczyn fortress. After surrendering the Jews to the 
Cossacks, he himself was murdered together with other Polish nobles (see final paragraph 
below). 
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what their judgment might be — whether they would keep their promise or 
not. On the third day when they were in pain, the Ukrainians came to the 
nobles and asked that all the Jews be delivered to them. Immediately the 
Jews were shoved out of the fortress, so that the nobles might escape injury. 
Broken-hearted and downcast, all the Jews walked out. The Ukrainians as- 
sembled them in an enclosed garden so that they would not escape. There 
they remained for a long time. 

There were three other great scholars among them. His Excellency, our 
master and teacher, Rabbi Eliezer, his Excellency, our master and teacher, 
Rabbi Solomon, and his Excellency, our teacher Rabbi Chaim. They exhorted 
the holy people to sanctify God’s Name and not to change their faith. All of 
the Jews replied, “Hear O Israel, the Lord our God, the Lord is One. As there 
is but One in your hearts, so is there but One in our hearts.’ 

After these things one of their intermediaries appeared, and planting 
a banner in the ground he said to them in a loud voice, “Whoever wishes 
to change his faith and remain alive, let him sit under this banner.” No one 
answered him. Thus he announced three times, and no one responded.” 
Immediately the gate of the garden opened, and the infuriated mob rushed 
in and killed a large number of Jews. Approximately fifteen hundred souls 
perished by all sorts of terrible deaths. The three scholars mentioned above 
fell by the sword. May God avenge their blood. 

Then the Ukrainians took ten rabbis and placed them in prison, in irons, to 
await their ransom for ten thousand gold pieces. Among them was the scholar, 
our master and teacher, Rabbi Aaron, the son of the scholar, our master and 
teacher Rabbi Meir; the merciful God keep him and redeem him. Rabbi 
Meir was the president of the rabbinical academy of the holy community of 
Lvov and a very wealthy man; the Ukrainians knew that he would ransom 
his son at any price. 

After the slaughter of the Jews, they proceeded to attack the fortress. The 
nobles said to them, “Behold, you made an agreement with us, why do you 
repudiate your pledge?” The Ukrainians replied, “As you did unto the Jews, 
breaking your promise to them, so shall we do unto you, measure for measure.” 
When those stationed on the wall began to shoot, the Ukrainians cunningly 





This offer of the option for the Jews to convert and thereby save their lives does not appear 
in other chronicles, and, as suggested by Fram [Bibliography], may have been added by 
Hanover to present a traditional pattern of martyrdom. 
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set the fortress afire, killing all the nobles and countless others. Then they 
appropriated the spoil for a prey. 
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A Petition for the Readmission 


of the Jews to England 
1655 


n 1290 the Jews had been expelled from England, and it was only in the 

Lo. century, after the expulsion from Spain and Portugal, that indi- 
vidual Marranos settled in London as Spanish and Portuguese Catholics. 
Oliver Cromwell, in the next century, was anxious to further the settlement 

of wealthy Jews in England and in the colonies, in order to enlarge the 

commercial and colonial power of the Commonwealth. To this end he en- 
couraged Menasseh ben Israel (1604-1657), a brilliant Amsterdam rabbi of 
Portuguese origin, to come to London to negotiate for the readmission of the 

Jews. Ever since 1649 this scholarly rabbi, whose reputation extended all over 
Christendom, had been interested in the return of Jewry to the British Isles, 
particularly as a place of refuge for Polish Jews fleeing from the Cossacks and 

for Spanish and Portuguese Marranos fleeing from the Inquisition. 

On November 13, 1655, Menasseh’s petition, in French, asking for the 
unconditional readmission of the Jews, was presented to the Council. This 
petition, given below, was not granted; Menasseh ben Israel’s hope of opening 
England to the mass migration of persecuted Jews was a failure. The Puritan 
love for the biblical Hebrews apparently did not extend to their descendants, 
and the voices of religious liberty and political tolerance were drowned out 
by the clamor of Puritanical prejudice and commercial rivalry. Menasseh 
returned to Holland, a broken man, and died soon after. 

However, through the connivance of the ambitious Cromwell, the Mar- 
ranos who were already in the land were allowed to remain as Jews. This was 
the beginning of the Jewish resettlement in present-day England. 
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38.1 Menasseh ben Israel's Petition to the Council of State 


These are the boons and the favors which I, Menasseh ben Israel, in the name 
of my Hebrew nation, beseech of your most serene Highness, and may God 
prosper you and give you much success in all your undertakings. Such is the 
wish and desire of your humble servant. 


1. The first thing which I ask of your Highness is that our Hebrew nation be 
received and admitted into this mighty republic under the protection and 
care of your Highness like the citizens themselves, and for greater security in 
the future I entreat your Highness, if it is agreeable to you, to order all your 
commanders and generals to defend us on all occasions.’ 


2. That it please your Highness to allow us public synagogues, not only in En- 
gland, but also in all other conquered places which are under the power of your 
Highness, and to allow us to exercise our religion in all details as we should.” 


3. That we should be allowed to have a plot or cemetery outside the city for 
burying our dead without being molested by anyone. 


4. That it be allowed us to trade freely in all sorts of merchandise just like 
everyone else. 


s. That (in order that those who come in shall do so for the benefit of the 
citizens and live without doing harm or causing trouble to anyone) your most 
serene Highness should appoint a person of prominence to inform himself 
of those who enter and to receive their passports. He should be informed 
of those who arrive and should oblige them to take an oath to be faithful to 
your Highness in this country. 


6. And in order that the justices of the peace should not at all be bothered with 
litigation and quarrels which may arise among those of our nation, we ask that 
your most serene Highness grant the liberty to the rabbi of associating with 
himself two Jewish clergymen in order to adjust and to judge all the disputes 
at law in conformity with the Mosaic code, with the privilege, nevertheless, 
of appealing a sentence to the civil judges. The sum to which the party will 
have been condemned must first be deposited, however.* 





1 Only a few months back a harmless Jewish beggar had been mobbed in London. 
2 The Jews were anxious for rights especially in Jamaica, conquered by the English in May 1655. 
3 Before the appeal from the Jewish court to the state courts is made. This is a request for a 
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7. That if, peradventure, there should be any laws against our Jewish nation, 
then first and before all things they should be revoked so that by this means 
it should be possible for us to live with greater security, under the safeguard 
and protection of your most serene Highness.* 

If your most serene Highness grants us these things we will always be 
most attached to you and under obligations to pray to God for the prosperity 
of your Highness and of your illustrious and most sage Council. May it be 
His will to grant much success to all the undertakings of your most serene 
Highness. Amen. 
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The Readmission of the Jews 


into Brandenburg 
1671 


Ww Frederick William the Hohenzollern (1640-1688) became Mar- 
grave of Brandenburg there were no permanent Jewish settlements in 
that state or in Berlin, its capital. The Jews had been expelled from that city 
in the preceding century. In the meantime the Thirty Years’ War (1618-1648) 
had intervened to devastate large parts of central Europe. Frederick William, 
the Great Elector, was eager to attract colonists who would increase the 
population, pay taxes, stimulate commerce, and create wealth. Though a 
pious Christian and ambitious to convert the Jews he was, nevertheless, 
tolerant. He did not hesitate, therefore, to encourage Polish Jews (in 1650) 
to travel about and carry on trade in his lands. Finally, in a more formal 
fashion, he invited into Brandenburg a number of the wealthy Jews who 
had been expelled from Catholic Vienna on February 28, 1670. The great 
Jewish community of modern-day Berlin developed as a result of this invi- 
tation. The moneys which the Elector acquired through the taxation of the 
Jews gave him the means, in part, that enabled him to free himself from the 
control of the privileged estates and thus to build up a modern, centralized, 
bureaucratic state. 

The following decree, originally in German, lays down the conditions 
under which Jews resettled in Brandenburg. The conditions of resettlement 
are borrowed largely from the general charter granted May 1, 1650 to Hal- 
berstadt Jewry, at that time one of the important Jewish communities in the 
Hohenzollern domains. 
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39.1 Restrictions on Jews Resettling in Brandenburg 


AN EDICT CONCERNING THE FIFTY FAMILIES OF PROTECTED JEWS 
[SCHUTZJUDEN] WHO ARE TO BE ADMITTED BUT WHO ARE NOT, HOWEV- 
ER, TO HAVE A SYNAGOGUE 


We, Frederick William, by God’s grace Margrave of Brandenburg, Chancellor 
and Elector of the Holy Roman Empire etc., hereby avow publicly and do 
graciously inform everyone whom it may concern that for special reasons and 
upon the most humble request of Hirshel Lazarus, Benedict Veit, and Abra- 
ham Ries, Jews [of Vienna], and moved particularly by the desire to further 
business in general, we have been influenced to take and receive graciously 
into our land of Electoral and March Brandenburg, under our special protec- 
tion, a few Jewish families, namely, fifty of them, that have left other places. 
We do this on the following conditions, by virtue of the power vested in us. 


1. We admit into our above-mentioned land of Electoral and March Branden- 
burg and also into our Duchy of Krossen and the included areas the above- 
mentioned fifty families. The names, numbers of persons, and locations where 
each one has settled must be made known to us immediately in an accurate and 
detailed statement. The conditions of their admission are that the right shall 
be given them to settle in those places and towns where it is most suitable for 
them, and there to rent, buy, or build rooms, entire houses, dwelling places, or 
accommodations for themselves. It is to be understood, however, that those 
which they secure through purchase may be bought back again, and that which 
they build must be also returned to Christians even after the passing of a cer- 
tain number of years.’ They are, however, to be reimbursed for their expenses. 


2. These Jewish families shall be permitted to carry on their business activities 
in accordance with our edicts in this entire land of our Electoral and March 
Brandenburg, the Duchy of Krossen, and the places included therein. We 
allow them explicitly to have public shops and booths, to sell and to retail 
cloth and similar wares by the piece or by the yard, and to keep large and 
small weights which must not deviate in the least from the town-scales or 
the large scales used by the city authorities. The Jews must not practice any 
deception with their weights in buying or selling.” We permit them to trade 





1 This type of sale, common in Poland, was called Wyderkauff. 
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The explicit prohibition, as in further prohibitions below, reveals what Jews were commonly 
perceived to be doing. 
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in new and old clothes, to slaughter meat in their own homes, and to sell that 
part of the slaughtered animal which they do not require for their own use 
or which their laws do not allow them to eat.? And finally they are allowed 
to seek their livelihood everywhere — in places where they live, and in other 
spots too. They are specifically permitted to earn their livelihood by dealing 
in wool and groceries, just like the other inhabitants of these territories, and 
they are also allowed to sell their goods at the fairs and markets. 


3. Just as we have drawn their attention above to our [Brandenburg] edicts, 
even so shall they continue to carry on their business according to the imperi- 
al statutes which have been decreed for Jews.* They shall accordingly withhold 
themselves, as far as possible, from all forbidden business, particularly stolen 
goods. In matters of business they must not molest unfairly the inhabitants 
of these lands or anyone else, nor deliberately defraud them of anything nor 
harm them, nor practice usury with their moneys, but be satisfied with that 
rate of interest which we permit the Jews of Halberstadt. And likewise in the 
matter of stolen goods they are to be treated just like the Halberstadt Jews.* 


4. They are to pay, without any fraud, the tolls, the tax on commodities, and 
the “war levy” [in money or grain], just as our other subjects. Because they 
are settled here in the country they are, however, exempt at our tollhouses 
from the body-tax [Leibzoll] which all other Jews who travel through have 
to pay. However, other Jews who do not belong here shall not pass through 
under this pretext. Moreover each family must pay eight Reichsthalers 
annually as protection-money, and whenever a member of a family marries 
he must pay a gold gulden, without any deduction, just like the Halberstadt 
Jews. Concerning the other taxes of the country they must arrive at a fair 
agreement with the authorities of every town. If they will not be able to do 
this with mutual fairness, they may report to us accordingly, and we will take 
the necessary measures. 





Le., the hind quarter. The permission granted here reveals an issue of contention that goes 
back at least 800 years: Agobard complained about it (Chapter 10), and Rudiger of Speyer 
permitted it (Chapter 12). 

Brandenburg, though independent, was in theory subject to the laws of the Holy Roman Empire. 
The general charter for the Jews of Halberstadt (May 1, 1650), among other conditions, 
permits about three percent interest per week on small sums. If Jews have unwittingly 
lent money on stolen goods they must, if three months have not yet passed, surrender the 
pledge to the rightful owner who will reimburse the pawnbroker for the amount he has lent 
on the pledge. The ritual slaughter of meat was also allowed. A rescript of August 10, 1661 
specifically permitted the Halberstadt Jews to conduct a Jewish school, much to the disgust 
of the Christian merchants and artisans. 
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5. Although we have taken the aforementioned fifty families under our special 
protection, nevertheless they shall not refuse in civil cases to be subject to 
and to expect justice from each town’s chief magistrate. This task is specifi- 
cally assigned to him and he is not to call in the other members of the town 
council. However, ifanyone has a complaint to make against any of the Jews, 
it must always be submitted in writing. Insofar as criminal cases occur among 
them, these must be brought directly to us. The authorities of each town will 
accordingly bear this, particularly, in mind. 


6. Although they are not permitted to have a synagogue [as a separate distinc- 
tive building ] they are allowed to arrange an assembly in their houses where 
they may offer their prayers and perform their ceremonies, without, however, 
offering any offense to the Christians.° They must particularly refrain from 
all abuse and blasphemy, under the threat of heavy penalties.’ They are also 
herewith allowed to have a ritual slaughterer as well as a schoolteacher for 
the instruction of their children. The privileges of these are to be the same 
as those laid down in the law dealing with Halberstadt Jewry. 


7. Moreover, they should everywhere show evidence of being decent, peace- 
ful, and considerate, and must take particular care that they do not carry any 
good coins out of the country and bring worthless ones back in. They must 
not dispose of their gold and silver coins in other places but must sell them, 
as is proper, to our mints.® If anyone should bring our stolen silver to them 
for sale, or if they should otherwise learn where some is to be found, they 
are expected to report not only the silver but also the persons, and in the 
meantime to seize the one who may offer it to them for sale. 


8. The officials of every town in this our Electoral March of Brandenburg, 
Duchy of Krossen, and the included territories, where some of the Jews of the 
already mentioned fifty families want to settle, are herewith graciously and 
earnestly commanded to accept this privileged Jewry willingly and gladly; 
to display to them all furtherance and good will in accommodating them; 
and, in our name, to permit them to have all proper protection and even [the 
right] of appeal to us ourselves. The officials are also to treat the Jews fairly 





6 Such toleration of the observance of minority religions in private quarters, while prohibiting 
a building publicly recognizable as a distinctive house of worship, was not uncommon in 
this period, including for Christian minorities. 

7 The Halberstadters, for instance, said (1656) that the Jews abused Jesus daily in their “cursed 
synagogues.” 

8 Gold and silver were then considered the chief sources of a nation’s wealth. 
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in the negotiations which they undertake with them about their staying and 
about the taxes of the land; to allow no one to insult them or molest them; 
to treat them as their other citizens and inhabitants; and to treat them well 
in accordance with the content of this, our Letter of Protection. They are 
particularly enjoined to assign them at once, for a fair payment, a place for 
the burial of their dead.? 


9. If the now oft-mentioned Jewry will act in accordance with that which has 
been laid upon them and has been promised by them above, then we most 
graciously promise them our most benign protection and defense in these 
our territories from this time forth for twenty years, and, after this termina- 
tion, the continuation thereof by us and our heirs, as we see fit. Failing this, 
we reserve for ourselves the right, after proper consideration, to recall our 
protection even before the twenty years have passed. 


10. Should the tumult of war — God forbid — arise in our land during these 
twenty years, the oft-mentioned Jewry, like our other subjects, shall not be 
forbidden to take refuge in our fortresses with their families, but shall be 
admitted and tolerated there. 

Accordingly we command all our subjects and followers without regard to 
station and dignity, that from this day forth, for the whole twenty years, they 
allow the oft-mentioned Jewry to pass about freely and safely everywhere in 
our entire Electorate and the lands mentioned with it; that they be allowed 
to visit the public fairs, business centers, and trading towns; and that they be 
permitted to sell all their wares publicly and to pursue respectable trade and 
unforbidden business free and unhampered as opportunity presents itself. 
No one shall lay violent hands upon them. Furthermore, every magistrate 
and official of the courts shall aid them, at their request, in that to which they 
are entitled; shall accord them, like others, the right of civic hospitality; and 
shall not treat them in any other way, if they would avoid our high disfavor — 
to say nothing of a penalty of fifty golden gulden and even more, according 
to circumstances. 


In witness whereof this patent and Letter of Protection has been signed by our 
own hand and confirmed by our gracious seal. Potsdam, the 21st of May, 1671. 


FREDERICK WILLIAM 





9 A cemetery was purchased in Berlin as early as 1672. 
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The Martyrdom of the Reizes Brothers 
Lemberg, Poland, 1728 


t was discovered, probably early in 1718, that Jan Filipowicz, a Jewish con- 
le to Christianity, had reverted to Judaism, in violation of long-standing 
Christian prohibition of such “heretical” behavior. The authorities ordered 
an investigation made. A number of prominent rabbis and laymen, hearing 
of their impending arrest, fled the city and country; others, however, were 
arrested, among them the two brothers, Hayyim (b. 1687) and Joshua (b. 
1697) Reizes of Lemberg (Galicia, later Lvov, Poland; modern Lviv, Ukraine). 
They were accused of “tampering” with the faith of a Christian convert, of 
taking a cross from him and trampling it underfoot, and of attempting to 
wipe away the chrism, the holy oil with which he had once been anointed. 
All these charges were capital offenses and the Reizes brothers (together 
with two others who succeeded in escaping) were found guilty. Filipowicz’s 
confession was obtained after he had twice been put to the torture. Legend 
reports that in spite of severe torture, the Jews made no confession. 

The sentence imposed on the Reizes brothers reads that “their tongues 
are to be torn out of their throats, and while still living they are to be quar- 
tered and then burnt.” To escape this sentence Joshua committed suicide 
in prison by cutting his throat, and it was only the corpse that was dragged 
through the streets and then cremated. For three days the Jesuit father 
Zoltowski tried to induce Hayyim to convert to Christianity, promising 
him escape from punishment. Hayyim persisted in his faith and the above 
sentence was carried out in every detail on May 13, 1728, on the eve of the 
feast of Shavwot. Filipowicz, the convert, had already been executed before 
this for his lapse. 
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40.1 From the Minute-books of the Burial Society of Lemberg 


It happened like this: the rabbi, the great scholar and martyr, our master and 
teacher, Rabbi Hayyim Reizes — of blessed memory — was the president of 
the rabbinical academy of the twin communities here in Lemberg. Learning 
and prominence were both united in him for he was rich in worldly goods 
and was a great philanthropist, giving of his money generously to the poor 
and poverty-stricken. He was forty-one years old. His younger brother was 
a great student of Jewish lore and greatly renowned for his piety. He would 
afflict himself for years by [frequent] fasting. He was thirty-one years of age. 

It happened that a certain Jew, who was not of our city and whose birth- 
place was not in our country — for he came from afar — had changed his 
religion, come here, repented of his sin, and returned to his faith. This man, 
however, was arrested after this, for the matter had become known to the 
archbishop and the priests. When they asked him who it was that had enticed 
him to return to Judaism he answered that he was not acquainted with any- 
one in our community. If, however, they would line up the men of the place 
he would walk in front of them and pick out the one who had misled him. 

The archbishop therefore commanded that all the men of our community, 
including the scholarly rabbi, the president of the academy, and his brother, 
be lined up in the Jewish quarter. So the Catholic leader and the priests came 
and the apostate passed by [the Reizes brothers]. The priests and their chief 
had been told that the rabbi and his brother had enticed the apostate, and, 
inasmuch as he passed before Rabbi Hayyim Reizes, the president of the 
academy, and his brother Rabbi Joshua, and had said nothing, Rabbi Hayy- 
im called out in Latin to the leader of the priests: “See, my lord. I am indeed 
innocent of this sin, and I have been suspected without cause.” No sooner 
had the apostate heard this than he returned to his vomit and said, “You are 
the man [cf. 2 Sam. 12:7], and your brother, too!” 

‘They were immediately seized and sentenced to death and burning. The 
sentence against Rabbi Joshua — of blessed memory — was that he should be 
tied to the tail of a horse and dragged through the streets and highways.... 
‘They were in prison forty-one days and upon the eve of Shavuot, the day of 
sacrifice [May 13, 1728], these scholars, martyrs, and pious men were killed, 
being brutally stabbed to death and burnt. 





1 He was the father of the great scholar, the head of the academy in Lemberg, Mordecai Reizes. 
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May God avenge their blood and may their memory mount on high, so 
that their merits and righteousness may plead for us. Amen. 
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The Charter Decreed by Frederick 11 


for the Jews of Prussia 
1750 


n the seventeenth of April, 1750, Frederick the Great of Prussia (1740- 
On issued a general patent applying to the Jews of his lands. This 
charter, a reworking of the basic patent of 1730 issued by his father Frederick 
William 1 (1713-1740), is a curious combination of medieval and modem 
elements. It is modern in the sense that the Jew is thought to be no longer a 
ward of the king, but instead a subject of the state — albeit second-class. The 
former Jewish autonomy is broken down, and the Jew is brought closer to 
the state economically, politically, and culturally. It also reveals a modern 
bureaucratic government engaged in controlling minute details of Jewish 
communal functioning, economic activity, and personal status. The charter 
is medieval, however, in the sense that it is filled with a spirit of distrust of 
and contempt for the Jew, limiting him almost exclusively to commerce and 
industry. Because of the protest of the Jews against its reactionary character, 
the charter was not promulgated until 1756. 

The economic limitations imposed upon the Jews are prompted not 
merely by personal dislike, nor by the desire to give the Christian subjects 
preference over the Jewish subjects, but also by the known policy of Frederick 
of forcing Jews to cease dealing in raw materials and to create new German 
industries. Petty trading was therefore frowned upon, but manufacturing was 
given every encouragement. However, viewed from the aspect of the right to 
engage in all forms of trade and to live anywhere — freedom of trade and of 
residence — this charter is a decided change for the worse when compared 
to the Great Elector’s edict of May 21, 1671. 
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The novel phase of the charter is the division of the Jews into classes ac- 
cording to their economic value to the state. Outside of a handful of “General 
Privileged” Jews who had all economic and residential rights and were not 
bound by this patent, the Jews were divided into “Regular Protected Jews,” 
and “Special Protected Jews.” The “Regular Protected Jews” had limited rights 
of residence and occupation, which they could transmit to the oldest child 
only; the “Specials” could not transfer their rights even to a single child. Jew- 
ish communal officials, the younger children of the “Regulars,” all children of 
the “Specials,” and all domestic servants were only “tolerated.” 

This German patent, in force in part till 1850, breathes such a spirit of 
inhumanity that Mirabeau, the French liberal, referred to it as “a law worthy 
ofa cannibal.” 


41.1 A General Patent Regulating Jewry 


REVISED GENERAL PATENT AND REGULATIONS OF APRIL 17, 1750, FOR 
JEWRY OF THE KINGDOM OF PRUSSIA, ELECTORAL AND MARCH BRAN- 
DENBURG, THE DUCHIES AND PRINCIPALITIES OF MAGDEBURG, CLEVES, 
FARTHER-POMERANIA, KROSSEN, HALBERSTADT, MINDEN, CAMIN, AND 
MORS, AS WELL AS THE COUNTIES AND TERRITORIES OF MARK, RAVENS- 
BERG, HOHENSTEIN, TECKLENBURG, LINGEN, LAUENBURG, AND BUTAU — 
EXPLANATION OF THE CAUSES FOR THE FURTHER REGULATION OF JEWRY: 


We, Frederick, by God's grace, King of Prussia, Margrave of Brandenburg, 
Chancellor and Electoral Prince of the Holy Roman Empire, sovereign and 
supreme Duke of Silesia etc., etc., etc., make known and order to be made 
known: 


We have noticed in our kingdom of Prussia... and particularly also in this 
capital [Berlin] various faults and abuses among the licensed and tolerated 
Jews, and have particularly observed that the rampant increase of these 
abuses has caused enormous damage and hardship, not only to the public, 
particularly to the Christian inhabitants and merchants, but also to Jewry 
itself. For this reason and because of the surreptitious entry of unlicensed 
Jews — foreigners [non-Prussians] and those who are all but without any 
country — many complaints and difficulties have arisen. 

We, however, out of a feeling of most gracious paternal provision, wish 
to establish and maintain, as far as possible, the livelihood and trades of each 
and every loyal subject under our protection, Christians as well as Jews, ina 
continually good and flourishing state. 
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For this reason we have found it necessary to make such provision that 
this, our most gracious purpose, may be attained, so that a proportion may 
be maintained between Christian and Jewish business opportunities and 
trades, and especially that neither [Jew or Christian] be injured through a 
prohibited expansion of Jewish business activity. For this purpose we have 
again made an exact investigation of the condition — in our kingdom and in 
the other above-mentioned imperial lands — of all Jews, of their families, their 
means of subsistence, and their business activity. We have considered certain 
feasible proposals which have as their basis justice, fairness, and common 
safety, and have also deemed them useful for the attainment of our ultimate 
object and the attendant welfare of all inhabitants of the country who live by 
means of business activity. As a result of these proposals we wish to prepare 
and to put into effect a special regulation and constitution for all Jews. There- 
fore we establish, regulate, and order, herewith and by virtue of this, that: 


THE FORMER [THE 1730] GENERAL PATENT AND REGULATIONS FOR 
JEWRY ARE TO BE PUBLISHED AND ADJUSTED ACCORDING TO PRESENT 
CONDITIONS.... 


NO OTHER JEWS ARE TO BE TOLERATED EXCEPT THOSE NAMED IN THE 
LISTS THAT ARE ATTACHED TO THE END OF THESE REGULATIONG.... 
[These lists were appended in the original. ] 


LIST OF THE TOLERATED COMMUNAL JEWISH OFFICIALS IN BERLIN: 


The following list of communal officials for the capital here in Berlin has 
been fixed: 


1. One rabbi or a vice-rabbi. 

2. Four assistant judges. 

3. Achief and assistant cantor with his basses and his sopranos. These latter 
must not be married. 

4. Four criers, one of whom must report to the police office the arrival of 
foreign Jews.’ 

5. Two employees in the synagogue school. 
Six grave-diggers who also do other work for the Jewish community. 
One cemetery guard. 





These criers, or “knockers,” used to call people to services at dawn by “knocking” on their 
doors. 
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8. Three slaughterers. 

9. Three butchers. 

10. One secretary of the meat-market and his supervisor. 
u. Three bakers and one restaurant-keeper. 

12. A communal scribe. 

13. Two doorkeepers and one assistant.” 

14. Two hospital attendants. 

15. One physician. 

16. One male and one female bath attendant. 

17. A fattener of fowl and cattle. 

18. Eight attendants for the sick. 

19. Two Hebrew printers. 

20. Two teachers for girls. Both must be married. 


These and no more shall be appointed by the elders of the Jews with the 
approval, however, of the War and Domains Office.’ But; as far as possible, 
native impoverished Jews are to be prepared for, and installed in, these 
positions.... 

For the instruction of the Jewish girls two married communal school- 
teachers are allowed in Berlin, Konigsberg, Halberstadt, Halle, and Frankfurt 
on the Oder, also in Stargard in Pomerania. If in other cities there are more 
than ten Jewish families, then one married schoolteacher is permitted; in the 
rest of the towns, however, none at all is permitted... 


EVERY MONTH THE JEWISH ELDERS MUST SEND IN TO THE WAR AND 
DOMAINS OFFICE A LIST OF ANY CHANGES THAT HAVE OCCURRED IN 


THE JEWISH COMMUNITY.... . 


PRINCIPLES THAT ARE TO BE OBSERVED IN THE SETTLEMENT OF JEWS 


The following principles respecting the settlement of Jews shall be established 
and observed in the future.... 


1. Adistinction is to be made between Regular Protected Jews and Special 
Protected Jews who are merely tolerated during their lifetime....° 





The doorkeepers at the city gates examined the papers of immigrant Jews. 

There was a War and Domains Office in every province in charge of taxes and finances. 
These lists were necessary for tax and police purposes. 

Moses Mendelssohn was raised from a “tolerated” to a Special Protected Jew in 1763. He 
never became a Regular Protected Jew. 
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2. Only those are to be considered Regular Protected Jews who have the 
right to settle a child... 

3. The above-mentioned Special Protected Jews, however, are not authorized 
to settle a child [in business] nor are they to marry off a child by virtue 
of their privilege... 

4. Inaccordance with our most graciously issued cabinet order of May the 
fixed number of Jewish families at present is not to be exceeded except 
by our royal command.... 

5. The Regular Protected Jews, however, are allowed by virtue of their Letter 
of Protection to settle one child, a son or daughter, during their lifetime, 
but once they have made their decision they will not be authorized to 
change it in the future. This child may marry if it can first establish its 
identity legally....° 

6. Foreign [non-Prussian] Jews are not allowed to settle in our lands at all. 
However, if one should truly have a fortune of ten thousand Reichsthalers 
and bring the same into the country and furnish authentic evidence of 
the fact, then we are to be asked about this and concerning the fees he 
is to pay.... 

7. In order that in the future all fraud, cheating, and secret and forbidden 
increase of the number of families may be more carefully avoided, no 

Jew shall be allowed to marry, nor will he receive permission to settle, 
in any manner, nor will he be believed, until a careful investigation has 
been made by the War and Domains Offices together with the aid of the 
Treasury...” 

8. Male and female servants and other domestics, however, are not allowed 
to marry. Should they attempt to do this they are not to be tolerated any 
longer... 

g. The children of [all] licensed Jews, whose fathers have died or have 
become impoverished, or are in such a condition that they, the children, 
have no right of “settlement,” or do not possess the required fortune, are 
to be tolerated, even as are the widows of such people. However, when 





6 Jewish second-born sons who have the legally required fortune, and an ability to establish 
shops and factories - and do establish and promote such factories as are not yet in the 
country or not sufficiently numerous — may, under these conditions, settle in the country 
like the first-born son. They are also authorized to ask for the Letter of Protection of Regular 
Protected Jews. (Circular letter of November u1, 1763. The heavy cost of the Seven Years’ War 
induced Frederick 11 to grant second-born sons Letters of Protection.) 

7 There were also special heavy taxes imposed on Jews when marrying. 
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they come of age, they shall in no wise dare, under penalty of expulsion, 
to set up a business for themselves, but they must either work for other 
licensed Jews, or go away and seek to be accepted somewhere else. They 
may, indeed, prepare themselves so that they take the place of Jewish 
communal officials who leave. Thus it will not be necessary to accept so 
many foreigners for this purpose. 


THE ESTABLISHED METHOD OF COLLECTION IS TO BE RETAINED WITH 
RESPECT TO THE COLLECTION OF THE PROTECTION-TAX AND OTHER 
PUBLIC TAXES.... 


NO PROTECTED JEW CAN STAY AWAY FROM HOME FOR MORE THAN A 
YEAR WITHOUT AUTHORIZATION; OTHERWISE HIS PLACE WILL BE GIVEN 
TO ANOTHER.... 


THE JEWS MUST PAY THEIR TAXES QUARTERLY AND ALL THE JEWS ARE 
RESPONSIBLE AS A BODY FOR THE PAYMENT OF THE TAXES.... 


WHAT IS TO BE DONE WITH IMPOVERISHED JEWS OR THOSE FACING 
BANKRUPTCY.... 


WHAT ACTION IS TO BE TAKEN WHEN A JEW DELIBERATELY BECOMES 
BANKRUPT.... 


THE JEWS MUST NOT PURSUE ANY MANUAL TRADE. 


We herewith establish, regulate, and order earnestly that in the future no Jew 
shall presume to engage in any manual trade, nor venture upon any except 
seal-engraving, [art] painting, the grinding of optical glasses, diamonds, and 
jewels, gold and silver embroidery, fine cloth needlework, the collecting of 
gold dust by a sieving process, and other similar trades in which vocational 
associations and privileged guilds are not found. Particularly are they en- 
joined not to brew beer nor to distill spirits. However, they are allowed to 
undertake the distilling of spirits for the nobility, government officials, and 
others, with the understanding that only licensed Jews and their sons are to be 
taken for this task. ... However, those Jews who have received or may receive 
special concessions for the establishment of particular types of factories or 
for the sale of goods of Christian manufacturers are to be protected in the 
future as in the past.* 





Frederick the Great and his father, as “protectionists,’ were anxious to promote Prussian 
industries. 
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JEWS ARE FORBIDDEN THE SMELTING OF GOLD AND SILVER.... 


THE SLAUGHTER OF MEAT FOR THEIR OWN CONSUMPTION IS PERMIT- 
TED THE JEWS IF THEY KILL THE ANIMALS IN CHRISTIAN SLAUGHTER- 
HOUSES....” 


THE JEWS IN BERLIN ARE NOT ALLOWED TO HAVE DEALINGS IN RAW 


WOOL OR WOOLEN YARNS OR TO MANUFACTURE WOOLEN GOODS... ne 


JEWS ARE FURTHER ALLOWED TO SELL ONE ANOTHER BEER AND SPIR- 
ITS.... WITH THE EXCEPTION OF KOSHER WINES, THEY ARE NOT AL- 
LOWED TO DO ANY BUSINESS IN WINES....1! 

JEWS ARE NOT ALLOWED TO DEAL IN RAW CATTLE-AND-HORSE HIDES, 
PLAIN OR DYED LEATHERS, AND FOREIGN WOOLEN WARES EXCEPT 
THOSE WHICH ARE SPECIFICALLY PERMITTED IN THE FOLLOWING.... 


[Paragraph 18 ]'* 


UNDER SPECIAL CONDITIONS THEY MAY SELL CHOICE GROCERIES AND 
SPICES TO OTHER JEWS.... THE JEWS ARE FORBIDDEN TO TRADE IN 
RAW TOBACCO, TO MANUFACTURE TOBACCO, AND TO CARRY A LINE OF 
[STAPLE] GROCERIES.... 


PRECISELY THE KINDS OF GOODS WITH WHICH THE PROTECTED JEWS 
ARE ALLOWED TO DO BUSINESS 


In order that all Jews under our protection may be informed and instructed 
precisely in the business opportunities and trades allowed them, they are 
allowed to trade and to do business with the following, namely: 


+ With gold cloth, silver cloth, fine fabrics and ribbons, native and foreign 
embroidered goods, domestic gold and silver laces manufactured in the 
Berlin Royal Gold and Silver Factory, neck bands of lace, Spanish lace, 
gold and silver thread and purl; likewise with jewels, broken gold and 
silver, ingots, all sorts of old pocket-watches, and similar things. 





But they may not sell meat to non-Jews or deal in domestic cattle. 

They were allowed, however, to sell the domestic finished product. 

Jews must not, however, sell any strong drink to non-Jews, not even the permitted kosher 
wines. 

Cheap raw materials were to be reserved for Prussian manufacturers. 
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¢ Furthermore they are permitted to deal in money exchange and pledges, 
money-brokerage, and the buying and selling of houses and estates for 
other people. 


+ They are also permitted to do business in all sorts of Brabant, Dutch, Sile- 
sian, and Electoral Saxonian fine cloth and silk textiles, in laces, muslin, 
and all-white domestic coarse calico linings, domestic linen, white linen 
thread, and tablecloths of linen and half-linen. 


+ They are also specially allowed to deal with domestic silk goods, also with 
foreign and native undyed, dressed leather, and with domestic velvet."° 


+ They are also allowed to deal in all sorts ofall-wool and half-wool goods and 
cotton goods — by whatever name they may be called — manufactured here 
in this country, as well as with cotton and chintz goods made in our lands. 


Furthermore they are permitted to deal in horses, in undressed calf and 
sheep hides, feathers, wigs, hair, also camel and horsehair, tallow, wax, and 
honey, Polish wares [ pelts, potash, hemp, etc. ], undressed and unfinished 
pelts, but not finished furriers’ wares in those cities where furriers live, 
unless they can without hesitation give the name of the furriers from 
whom they bought the finished product for further sale.'* 


* They are also allowed to trade in tea, coffee, chocolate, and foreign and 
domestic manufactured snuff and smoking tobacco. 


+ They are also free to trade, exchange, and do business in all sorts of old 
clothes, old or used furniture, house and kitchen utensils; 


to sum up, with everything which is not generally and specifically forbidden 
in the above paragraphs, even though it is neither specified or mentioned in 
this special paragraph. But all this is permitted them only in their own homes 
and in those shops and booths that have been regularly assigned them. 
However, with respect to foreign and domestic Jewish trade in our King- 
dom of Prussia, the special constitution that has been made there will remain 
in force, inasmuch as the Polish and Russian business there is still dependent 


on both Christian and Jewish commerce.... '* 


13 Moses Mendelssohn worked for a domestic silk goods firm. 

14 Jews must not compete with the craft guilds, such as the furriers. 

15 These business laws do not apply to Prussia proper, which was then surrounded on three 
sides by Poland. 
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THE JEWS MUST NOT TRADE IN ANYTHING HEREIN FORBIDDEN THEM, 
UNDER THREAT OF CONFISCATION OF THEIR WARES.... THEY MAY NOT 
PEDDLE IN CITIES EXCEPT AT THE TIME OF THE FAIRG.... 


NO FOREIGN [NON-PRUSSIAN] JEWS AND JEWISH BOYS SHALL DO BUSI- 
NESS IN BERLIN. OUTSIDE OF EXCEPTIONAL CASES HEREIN SPECIFIED. 
THOSE WHO REMAIN OVER TWENTY-FOUR HOURS IN BERLIN MUST PAY 
ONE SPECIE-DUCAT TO THE POTSDAM ORPHAN HOME.... 


Now it has been noticed that many Jews and Jewish boys from other cities 
and provinces that are subject to us have tarried in Berlin, year in and year 
out, and almost daily, constantly coming and going, and, as it were, relieving 
one another. Through private and public trading they have done tremendous 
damage, not only to the entire public, but particularly to the entire Christian 
and authorized Jewish trade, and have at the same time deceived and duped 
our treasuries through all sorts of fraud and malicious practices. Therefore, 
we establish, regulate, and order herewith and by virtue of this: that except 
for the local fairs, no Jew who does not belong to Berlin — whether he is oth- 
erwise licensed or non-licensed within our land — shall be allowed to come 
into the city with any wares except broken gold and silver. Also no foreign 
[non-Prussian] Jew, male or female, shall be allowed in except at the time of 
the fairs... 


ALL FOREIGN [NON-PRUSSIAN] JEWS WHO DO NOT ARRIVE WITH THE 
POST-CARRIAGE OR THEIR OWN VEHICLES MAY ENTER INTO AND LEAVE 
BERLIN BY ONLY TWO GATES. WHAT IS TO BE DONE IN THIS MATTER IN 
OTHER LARGE CITIES.... 


WHAT IS TO BE DONE WITH JEWISH BEGGARS 


It has already been decreed many times that Jewish beggars are nowhere to 

be allowed to cross our borders. We not only repeat this, but order that in the 

event any such Jewish beggars nevertheless reach our capital surreptitiously, 
they shall be brought at once to the Poor-Jews Home at the Prenzlau Gate.’® 
There they are to be given alms and on the following day evicted through the 

gate without being allowed to enter into the city... 


[ The following ordinance was promulgated by the sovereign German County 
of Lippe-Detmold on October 23, 1770: 





This “Home” was a combined poorhouse and hospital. 
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“All foreign beggars, collectors, [German] Jewish peddlers, Polish Jews, jug- 
glers, bear-trainers, and tramps are forbidden access to this country under 
penalty of a prison sentence. All gypsies caught will be hanged and shot.” 


HOW THE FOREIGN [NON-PRUSSIAN] JEWS ENGAGED IN BUSINESS ARE TO 


BE TREATED BY THE EXCISE OFFICE DURING THE FAIRS IN BERLIN.... 12 


THE JEWS ARE ALLOWED TO LEND OUT MONEY ON PROPER PLEDGES 


Inasmuch as the money business is a particular source of Jewish support, Jews 
are therefore allowed to lend money on pledges now as in the past. They must 
not, however, accept pledges from any non-commissioned officer or soldier, 
or buy anything where they are not sufficiently assured that it is their lawful 
property and not part of their soldiers’ equipment. In every case they must 
demand a note from the company commander with respect to these things. 
Furthermore, the Jews must be very sure in all pawning and selling that the 
pledges were not stolen, or secretly removed and then pledged, either by 
young folks from their parents, or by unfaithful servants from their employers. 
On each occasion, therefore, the pawnbrokers must make enquiries from the 
parents or the employers. 

Furthermore, those Jews, their wives, or employees must not only surren- 
der such pledges to the owner without compensation, but also if they knew 
that the pledge was stolen or secretly removed, and shall be legally convicted 
of this, then, in accordance with the edict of January 15, 1747, the possessors of 
such pledges shall be regarded just like those who have knowingly purchased 
stolen goods. Such a pawnbroker shall lose all rights of protection, not only 
for himself, but also for his children if some of them have already been settled 
in business; their Letters of Protection shall be annulled, and he and his family 
shall be removed from the country. Furthermore, no one else is to be settled 
in the vacancy created by that family, and, in addition, the transgressor is to 
be compelled to pay the full value of the stolen or illegally received things 
to the lawful owner, who, if necessary, will take an oath as to their value.’® 

If the offender cannot pay this because his Letter of Protection has been 
cancelled and his family already expelled, then the entire Jewish community 
of the town is officially to be held responsible for payment to the robbed 
owner in cash — and without protest — of the value of the stolen or illegally 
received things. For this reason the Jews must watch one another and pay 





They must pay a tax on goods sold. 
The severe penalties invoked for such transactions suggest that they were a common problem. 
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careful attention when they find any of their people on the wrong road, and 
immediately report such a person to the proper authorities. The Jewish 
community, therefore, and particularly the elders, are required to anticipate 
any annoyance and damage by ridding the country of those receivers of 
stolen goods and the other mischievous crew among them whenever they 
discover them. And when they submit their information they will be given 
all assistance... 


HOW PROPER PLEDGES ARE TO BE REDEEMED AND SOLD.... 1 


THEY MUST KEEP A CORRECT PLEDGE-BOOK.... 
INTEREST WHICH THE JEWS ARE AUTHORIZED TO TAKE 


When a Jew lends money on bills of exchange he is, according to the edict of 
December 24, 1725, and until further decree, still authorized to take twelve 
percent interest if the bill of exchange is to run for twelve months or less. 
If it concerns a capital of one hundred Reichsthalers or more, which is to 
draw interest for more than a year, he must not take more than eight percent 
interest, under threat of loss of the capital and all interest. ... 

If a Jew lends money on pledges or mortgages up to one hundred Reichs- 
thalers, he is likewise not allowed to take more than eight percent interest 
under threat of the same penalty. 

If, however, a Jew lends out money in small sums on pledges, and the 
amount loaned on the pledge is less than ten thalers, he may take a pfennig 
on the thaler as interest every week....”° 

In all these cases the common law applies: that no Jew may take interest 
from accrued interest, or add such interest to the capital, under threat of the 
loss of the original capital... 


IN THE FUTURE THE JEWS SHALL NOT BUY HOUSES OF THEIR OWN. THE 
FORTY HOUSES OWNED BY JEWS IN BERLIN SHALL NOT BE INCREASED IN 
NUMBER....IN OTHER CITIES WHERE THERE ARE FIVE JEWISH FAMILIES 
ONLY ONE OF THEM MAY BUY A HOUSE... 


After investigation has been made and an order has been received from those 
in charge of the royal finances, Jews, in those places where they are tolerated, 
will be allowed to build on desolate and virgin areas.... 

However, the Jews are nowhere allowed to buy and possess estates. 





19 Unredeemed pledges may be sold after a year. 


20 This is 17% percent interest a year, normal for the times. 
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WITH RESPECT TO THE ELECTION OF THE ELDERS AND THE RABBI, THE 
CONSTITUTION AND ORGANIZATION THAT HAS BEEN IN EFFECT UNTIL 
NOW WILL BE MAINTAINED. 


THE JEWS ARE TO BE PROTECTED IN THEIR RELIGION, CEREMONIES, AND 
SYNAGOGUE, AND THAT WHICH IS RELATED TO IT 


We have everywhere most graciously and firmly protected all these Jewish 
families in their religion and in their Jewish customs and ceremonies which 
they have practiced until now. We also herewith confirm anew the [right to 
possess the] synagogues which they have built in Berlin, Konigsberg, Hal- 
berstadt, Halle, and Frankfurt on the Oder, as well as the schools in the other 
provinces, the cemeteries, and the small houses belonging to the synagogues 
and the cemeteries. This, however, on the condition that they must always 
refrain, under penalty of death and complete expulsion of the entire Jewish 
community from Berlin and our other cities, from such abuses as the Jewish 
prayer which begins Alenu etc., as has already been emphatically decreed in 
detail in the edicts of 1703 and 1716.” They must refrain likewise from other 
prayers of the same type, and also from all improper excesses in their festivals, 
particularly during the so-called Haman or Purim festival.” 

Various Jews here have ventured, in an arbitrary manner, to hold assemblies 
and private prayer-meetings, gathering together many other Jews, old and 
young in their houses. This, however, runs counter to our previous decrees and 
the public welfare, and as such is very objectionable to the [ Jewish] commu- 
nity also, and is very detrimental to the religious meetings in the synagogue. 

Therefore, we apply again the decrees of the 2nd of February 1745, which 
were issued for Berlin in this matter: that such private assemblies for prayers 
are to be stopped, and are to be allowed to no one, except those whom we 
specifically permit. Moreover, there are not to be more than two such prayer- 
meetings in Spandau Street, and one in Jews’ Street, for old and sickly people 





Christians believed that this daily prayer, which denounced idolatry, was an attack on them. 
Indeed, apostates from the late Middle Ages on reported to Christian authorities that the 
prayer contained a coded insulting reference to Jesus of Nazareth. An edict prohibiting the 
prayer was issued in 1700 and frequently reissued. As a result, the problematic sentence 
about gentile worship was removed from most Ashkenazi prayer books. See Israel Yuval 
[Bibliography], 192-202. 

When they hang Haman in effigy. See also the discussion by Elliott Horowitz [Bibliography], 
273-74. 
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and children, because such people can hardly go to the synagogue in the 
winter time.”° 

Such prayer-meetings may be held from Michaelmas [September 
29] until Easter in certain houses designated by the Jewish elders. These 
prayer-meetings are to be conducted in such a manner that, on the one hand, 
none but worn-out, old and sickly Jews and children under twelve years of age, 
together with one or two schoolteachers, shall assemble there; on the other 
hand, that no other religious service, ceremonies, and activities be engaged 
in except those that are absolutely necessary in prayer. At the same time, that 
which is usually collected in the synagogue for the poor Jews and otherwise 
may be contributed here also. The assembly is to be held at all times in a house 
back from the street, or in such a place where the neighbors and the public 
in general will not be inconvenienced by too much clamor. 

If in spite of this anyone be found in the future who, in an arbitrary 
manner and contrary to this decree, holds such prayer-meetings with others 
assembled, he shall be subject to a fine of ten Reichsthalers. He shall not be 
spared in any wise by the elders but shall be reported immediately to the 
city authorities. 


HOW THE PROTECTED JEWS ARE TO CONDUCT THEMSELVES IN RELI- 
GIOUS AND CHURCH MATTERG.... 


Quarrels that occur actually in the synagogue because of Jewish ceremo- 
nies and synagogue customs are to be discussed and settled by the rabbi or 
vice-rabbi and the elders. According to circumstances they themselves may 
fine the offenders with a moderate money penalty. However they shall not 
proceed against anyone with the ban and money fines that amount to more 
than five Reichsthalers, without the previous knowledge of the city author- 
ities; such penalties shall not be imposed on anyone by the rabbi alone nor 
even with the elders.”* 

He shall not presumptuously undertake to make any practical binding 
decision and settlement of a case in matters of secular law, for the rabbi and 





It is striking the extent to which the Prussian state regulated even the religious affairs of its 
Jewish communities. Note that in the 1671 text (Chapter 39) publicly recognized synagogues 
were prohibited, while Jews were permitted to gather for worship in private homes; here 
it is the private assemblies independent of the established communities that are deemed 
problematic to the state. 

Such restrictive intrusion into the internal dynamics of Jewish autonomy reflect a departure 
from the medieval tradition and movement toward the more modern bureaucratic state. 
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the elders have no right to binding jurisdiction. On the contrary, matters of 
law must be referred to the proper court of justice. However, in matters of 
internal Jewish relations coming within the realm of their rites, such as Jewish 
marriage contracts and their validity in case of bankruptcy, determination 
of the heir in cases of succession to estates, which can be settled by them 
only through their Mosaic laws, we concede, for the present, some sort of 
legal jurisdiction to the rabbis and their learned assistant-judges. This also 
applies to other judicial acts such as wills, inventories, and appointment of 
guardians. The Jewish jurisdiction, however, is only in the form of arbitra- 
tion. When the litigants are not satisfied with a decision they always have 
the privilege of referring their case back to the ordinary judges as a simple 
judicial case without respect to the statute of limitations. The rabbis and the 
assistant-judges are herewith responsible when they do not proceed legally 
in matters of inventories, divisions of estates, and appointment of guardians. 


COURTS TO WHICH THE PROTECTED JEWS HAVE RECOURSE IN CIVIL AND 
CRIMINAL CASES.... CONCERNING THE ADMISSION OF JEWS, THEIR MAR- 
RIAGES, AND THE DRAWING UP OF THEIR LETTERS OF PROTECTION, ETC.... 


CONCERNING THE OBSERVANCE OF THIS GENERAL PATENT FOR THE JEWS 


In order that this general patent for the Jews shall be contravened as little 
as possible, the War and Domains Offices of their respective Departments 
and the local commissaries (the tax councils) shall watch over the Jews very 
carefully in the cities of the provinces and see to it that the said general pat- 
ent is everywhere followed exactly. They are particularly to see that the fixed 
number of families, communal officials, and Jewish-owned homes in every 
town is not increased, that no one is admitted without our royal concession, 
and least of all that no unlicensed Jew be tolerated. For this reason nothing 
is to be undertaken or conceded by the magistrates on their own authority; 
nor shall any Jew be permitted to live in the rural districts or in open towns 
where there is no excise office. ...”° 


Final Injunction for the Right Observance of These 
General Regulations for the Jews.... 


So done and given at Berlin, the 17th of April, 1750. 
FREDERICK 





25 Jews were allowed only in the larger towns. 
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The Punishment for Sacrilege 


Nancy, France, 1761 


acob Alexandre was a feeble-minded Jewish beggar who flirted with the 

idea of converting and was even given instruction in Christianity bya priest 
of Longeville-les-Cheminot in Lorraine. On Monday, the eighth of June, 1761, 
he went into the church of St. Peter at Nancy (some nineteen miles away) 
and ingested the holy wafer, or Host, administered during Communion. He 
probably did not realize that the eating of the Host by a Jew was a sacrilege 
punishable by death in Catholic states. This twenty-two-year-old Jew was at 
once arrested and on the seventeenth of June sentenced by Stanislaus “the 
Beneficent” (1677-1766), formerly a King of Poland, now Duke of Lorraine 
and Bar, to be hanged. 

‘This severe sentence was not directed against him because he was a Jew; 
Christians who ran athwart of Church law were also frequently executed. 
During this very year Jean Calas, a Protestant merchant, was arrested on 
the false charge of murdering his own son to prevent him from becoming a 
Catholic. Calas was ultimately tortured, broken alive on the wheel, and then 
burnt to ashes. Voltaire interested himself in the Calas family and secured a 
review of the case, which proved the innocence of the unfortunate victim. 

The findings of the court in the Alexandre case are reproduced below, 
from the French, as a typical illustration of the enforcement of canon law by 
the state and of the characteristic medieval severity imposed for infractions 
of Church law. That cases such as these were not infrequent is evidenced by 
the story of the martyrdom of the Reizes brothers described in Chapter 40. 

It was Alexandre’s good fortune that he appealed his case to a higher court 
in Lorraine, for by a decision of July 2, he was condemned merely to make 
public penance and to be sent to the galleys for life. He was accordingly taken 
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to the church of St. Peter where he asked pardon, then taken to the place of 
execution where he was branded on the right shoulder by the hangman, and 
then dispatched to the galleys. This was twenty-eight years before the French 
Revolution after which, in all probability, a man could not even be arrested 
for the crime described below. 


42.1 The French Court Rules on the Case of Jacob Alexandre 


I maintain, in the name of the King, that the said Jacob Alexandre, of the 
Jewish nation, has been adequately charged and convicted of having gone 
on the eighth day of the present month into the parochial church of St. Peter, 
in the suburbs of Nancy, that he presented himself at the altar, and that he 
received the Holy Communion at the hands of the curate. This constitutes a 
profanation, which is all the more punishable inasmuch as the aforesaid Jacob 
Alexandre had himself been instructed in the holy mysteries of our religion. 
He knew that, being a Jew, he was committing an abominable crime by the 
profanation he was perpetrating in receiving Our Lord before being baptized 
and by receiving all the sacraments necessary to approach the altar and to 
receive the Holy Communion. 

I also find the aforesaid Jacob Alexandre adequately charged and con- 
victed of having asked for charity in our city - moreover, in the guise of a 
converted Jew — and in that way to have won the sympathy of charitable 
people. This is a theft from the needy poor as well as an abuse of our religion. 

As satisfaction for this, I demand that the aforesaid Jacob Alexandre be 
delivered into the hands of the executioner in order that, bareheaded, with a 
rope around his neck, his body covered with a white linen shirt, and holding 
in his hand a wax candle weighing two pounds, he may be conducted by the 
executioner before the cathedral church which is primatical in this city.’ 

There he shall make public penance, ask pardon of God, of his king, and 
of justice for the abominable crime he has committed. Then, in due order, he 
is to be conducted to the place of execution of this city in order to be hanged 
and strangled, on a gallows that will be erected there for that purpose, until 
death sets in. His corpse is then to be thrown into the fire to be burnt, and 
his ashes are to be scattered to the winds. 

I sentence the aforesaid Jacob Alexandre to a fine of one hundred livres 





Through this garb and ceremonial he evidenced his penitence. “Primatical” refers to cathedral 
of the highest ranking bishop or archbishop of the region. 
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towards the domain of the King in the event that the confiscation of his prop- 
erty, out of which the expenses of the case have first been deducted, shall not 
have resulted in profit to the King. 
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2 His property was to be confiscated and if it is insufficient he is to be fined in addition. 
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Ezekiel Landau’s Eulogy for the 


Empress Maria Theresa 
1780 


aria Theresa, who ruled over the mighty Habsburg Empire from 1740 
Mani her death in 1780, is viewed by historians as perhaps the most 
anti-Jewish monarch of the eighteenth century. This judgment reflected not 
only matters of policy — especially the decision in 174.4 to expel the Jews of 
Prague and then all of Bohemia, a decision reversed only after a firestorm 
of protest came from Jewish sources throughout Europe, many of whom 
prevailed on their own governments to intercede — but also her personal 
antipathy, drawing on the strongest prejudices of the Christian tradition. As 
late as 1777, she reaffirmed her opposition to accepting a Jewish community 
in the imperial capital of Vienna, stating “I know of no greater plague than 
this race, which on account of its deceit, usury and avarice is driving my 
subjects to beggary.” 

At her death in December 1780, Ezekiel Landau of Prague, as Chief Rabbi 
of the largest Jewish community of the Empire, delivered a eulogy at a major 
gathering of the congregation in its largest synagogue. Extremely surprising 
to most modern readers, the final part of the eulogy, where the preacher 
turns from general homiletic material to talk about the deceased monarch, 
is filled with the most lavish praises of the Empress. Clearly this was not an 
occasion to settle the score by condemning the policies and prejudices of 
the deceased. The eulogy was delivered on a public occasion in the presence, 
as the introductory note of the printed editions states, of “many nobles and 
dignitaries, and distinguished representatives of the military.” But there are 
homiletical techniques that enable Jewish preachers to convey a negative 
message in a manner not readily detectible to outsiders (techniques that were 
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used by German rabbis preaching between 1933 and 1939, with members of 
the Gestapo seated in the synagogue to ensure that the sermons contained 
was no criticism of the regime). As has been argued in the full annotated 
translation of the text, it appears as if Landau was indeed sincere. 

In this sense, the sermon represents a fine transition from one period 
of European Jewish history to the next. It reflects the medieval tradition of 
identification with the monarch as the most reliable source of protection: 
what has been called the “vertical alliance” of traditional Jewish politics in 
exile. Landau was clearly a royalist, not a democrat, in his political sympathies, 
as were the overwhelming majority of Jews before the nineteenth century. 
But there is something new here as well: an expression of the emotions of 
incipient patriotism that would predominate among European Jews in the 
century to follow. 

Ezekiel Landau was one of the leading rabbis of his time, an extremely 
important rabbinic scholar (known for his collection of responsa called Noda 
bi-Yehudah), but also widely recognized as a powerful and stirring preacher, 
whose sermons include not only traditional homiletical content but also 
strong social and religious rebuke. Those who heard him preach report that 
they were deeply impressed by his manner of delivery, his bearing, and his 
deep resonant voice. 

Soon after the sermon was delivered (undoubtedly in German or Ju- 
deo-German), it was published in three versions: Hebrew, German, and 
Judeo-German. What follows is a translation of the last part of the Hebrew 
version. 


43.1 Mourning in Prague 


(The Eulogy delivered by... [a series of honorifics] Rabbi Ezekiel Segal 
Landau, chief justice of the court and head of the rabbinic academy of our 
community on Sunday, the twelfth of Kislev 5541 [December 10, 1780], here 
in Prague in the Meisl Synagogue at a great public gathering in that synagogue. 
At the head of the congregation was the Primator [mayor of the Prague Jew- 
ish municipality], R. Israel Frankel, with his distinguished colleagues. Also 
gathered there was the Supreme Court with its judges and all the others who 
held communal appointments, and all the other Jewish dignitaries of the city. 
There with us as well in the synagogue were many nobles and dignitaries, and 
distinguished representatives of the military.) 

... When [heard of the extensive mourning in Vienna, involving everyone, 
led by the Emperor himself, I was inspired to stand before the congregation 
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and offer a eulogy. Now my dear friends, our sages debated whether the 
eulogy is an honor for the living or an honor for the dead.’ In the category 
of “honor for the dead” is included two things: celebration of the glory of 
the person being eulogized, and also celebration of the glory of that person's 
ancestors according to their respective merits. 

How shall I begin? Time does not suffice to express even a minute por- 
tion of praise that is due. Well known is the splendor of this great dynasty, 
the House of Austria, from the day when its radiant majesty began to shine. 
How many Emperors reigned, one after the other, each one exalted, each 
one a gracious monarch who dealt beneficently with all. We Jews as well 
have always found refuge in their realms.” May God reward the goodness 
and graciousness of each one in the world of truth. Thus for the “honor for 
the dead” we should indulge in deep lamenting and grief. 

Also in the category of “honor for the dead” is the glory of her highness, 
the Empress, may she be remembered for good in her own right because of 
her outstanding personal qualities. Alas for the splendor that has been lost 
in this generation! How shall we begin to tell her praises? Her conduct as 
reigning monarch? It is indeed amazing that one woman could rule over so 
many great states with such goodness and integrity, appointing worthy and 
qualified judges, promulgating edicts throughout her realms, all with won- 
drous wisdom. It is almost beyond belief that all this could have been done 
by this woman for forty-one years. In this regard, she was indeed “a woman 
of valor” (Prov. 31:10), the crowning glory of all the realms. 

There was also her eloquence, the logical manner of her speech with no- 
bles and officials of the various realms, always with intelligence, insight, and 
knowledge. “Her mouth was full of wisdom, her tongue with kindness” (Prov. 
31:26). She did not speak in fury, rage, or anger. All was good taste and refine- 
ment.’ “You are more beautiful than all men, your speech is endowed with 
grace, rightly has God given you an eternal blessing” (Ps. 45:3). Eternal, be- 
cause even after your death, your good name is like fine oil [cf. Song 1:3], your 
name will not be forgotten, your good reputation will endure for all time. 

Her heroic counsel in military matters? How strong she showed herself 
to be! Her resolute heroism is indeed well known. At the very beginning of 





b. Sanhedrin 46b. 

Here the preacher generalizes, overlooking the expulsion of 1744-1745 and other acts of 
Habsburg intolerance. 

There is other contemporary evidence of the Empress’s eloquence in public speaking (even 
in Latin). 
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her reign, several kings and rulers gathered against her with forces like the 
sands of the sea. But she “was not dismayed by their shouts, nor cowed by 
their numbers” (Isa. 31:4). This fearlessness enabled her to drive them away 
from her lands with heroic power. Truly it is amazing that a woman should 
array herselfin the adornments of a man, wearing the spirit of heroism.* She 
should be praised for having confidence in the righteousness of her cause. 
Cowardice is a great flaw, especially for sovereigns. We find that the Torah 
warns against cowardice and fear in battle: “You are about to join battle with 
your enemy. Let not your courage falter, do not fear or panic” (Deut. 20:3). 
This is how the Queen then clothed herself in fortitude. Her star strode forth, 
her scepter rose and smashed the brow ofall her enemies [cf. Num. 24:17]. 

As for her kindness and compassion over all her subjects, this is so well 
known it needs no demonstration. Never have we heard that she became 
full of vengeful spite to punish sinners with cruelty. To the contrary, she was 
quite ready to forgive and deal graciously with the guilty. 

Her concern for all the states of her empire, especially in times of suffer- 
ing? We saw with our own eyes during the year of dearth and famine [1771] 
the extent of her devotion. Indeed, she found no pleasure in eating or drinking 
herself until, with vigorous and decisive actions, she brought food to these 
realms from afar. She did not rest throughout the period of famine, nor did 
she desist from sending wheat and foodstuffs time after time. Remember 
her, O God, and reward her in the world of reward, in fulfillment of the verse, 

“You offer your compassion to the hungry and satisfy the famished creature, 
therefore shall your light shine in the darkness and your gloom shall be like 
noonday” (Isa. 58:10). Let also the name of our sovereign, Emperor Joseph 
11, be remembered for good in this context. He acted energetically at the 
time of dearth, opening the warehouses like the biblical Joseph. May God 
prolong his days and make his years be pleasant for having saved many lives. 
Also for us, the Jews, there was an edict from the Queen to provide food in 
accordance with their needs.° 

Her commitment to the welfare of the realms? Look at how she spread 
learning throughout the land; look how many schools she established. Surely 
this deserves the praise, “Many women have done well, but you surpass them 
all” (Prov. 31:29). 





4 Referring to the Silesian Wars of the early 1740s, against the armies of France, Prussia and 
Bavaria. 
5 This is confirmed by at least one internal Jewish source. 
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As for the Queen’s conducting of her own palace and court, the nobles 
and the attendants: with all her servants it is known that she never made their 
burden too harsh. She spoke to them with calm respect and never humiliated 
a single one, male or female. 

In addition to the splendor of royalty, bestowed upon her from heaven, 
she had the adulation of all the inhabitants of her realms, near and far. They 
served her with devotion, not out of fear but out of love. In times of war we 
saw that all her subjects actually risked their lives for her. Those in the army, 
from the highest nobles to the lowly privates, stood their ground and fought 
her battle with all their might. Nobles and officials responsible for purveying 
supplies, whether for war or for other imperial needs, together with the rest 
of those associated with the affairs of state, both non-Jews and Jews - all of us 
eagerly awaited the opportunity of serving our Queen with all our strength, 
not because of any expectation of reward, but because of genuine love. This 
is how we all acted during the siege of the year 1757. I myself labored then 
with all my might; indeed, I placed my life in grave danger, as was well known 
then, all because of love.® This is nothing but the gift of God, who graciously 
implanted the love of the Queen in the hearts of all her subjects. 

Her personal qualities? She was modest and withdrawn, abstaining from 
all physical desires and lusts. For many years, she did not participate in games 
or listen to music, either vocal or instrumental; she did not attend the com- 
edy or the operas. Has such a thing ever been heard or seen: that a queen as 
powerful as she was, raised from birth in royal luxury, should totally spurn all 
temporal pleasures?” She was humble in a position of greatness. In her humil- 
ity she would listen to the great and the small alike and receive their petition. 

Her beneficent acts? She supported many charitable causes while denying 
herself, as is known from the regular allotment of food she provided for so 
many. Look at all the orphanages, called Waisenhduser, look at all the poor 
houses, called Armenhduser, look at the money she contributed to this! May 
God remember her for good. 

Every aspect of her departure from this world [was blessed]. She died with 
a good name, with a mind clear to the final hour, speaking sensibly before 





Details of this event are no longer known, but presumably would have been known to at 
least some of the listeners. 

The lack of interest in the arts — at a time when Vienna was a burgeoning center — is viewed 
by Landau the religious traditionalist as a positive quality. Jewish leaders were strongly 
ambivalent about time spent listening to concerts or viewing theatrical productions, as this 
was seen by many as a distraction from Torah study. 
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her death, giving instructions that testify to her consummate perfection. For 
a woman with all these qualities, we may weep day and night for many days, 
indulging in deep mourning and lament, yet we will not fulfill even a small 
part of our obligation. Never has there been such a degree of royal splendor 
as we see in her death: the daughter of an emperor, the wife of an emperor, 
the mother of an emperor. Yet she took no pride in any of these. Not only 
her subjects but this entire generation throughout the whole world cannot 
imagine what we have lost in the death of our noble Queen, our sovereign, 
Empress Maria Theresa, may her memory be for good.... 

And now, my brothers and friends, Jews and indeed everyone who hears 
these words, whether Jews or non-Jews: is this not the fruit of all the good that 
has come to us: to repay our sovereign, the gracious Queen Maria Theresa, 
for all the good things she did throughout her life by serving whole-heartedly 
her son, our noble sovereign the Emperor, with all our heart and with all our 
soul [cf. Deut. 6:5], with abundant love as we served his mother the queen, 
the Empress? It is incumbent upon us to pray to the King of kings, whose 
throne is in the heavens above and who bestows sovereignty to kings, that He 
will give strength to our king the Emperor, and exalt his reign on high.... And 
we shall bless our gracious sovereign, the Emperor, as all of us say together 
(and the entire congregation responded and said), “Long live our sovereign 
Emperor Joseph the Second. Amen!” 

(This eulogy was delivered by the aforementioned rabbi in the aforemen- 
tioned synagogue with the permission of the authorities. ) 
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Legal Questions Regarding 
Communal Authority 


ca. 1025 


he document below is extremely important for the development of local 

community jurisdiction over internal affairs. Unlike in the Islamic East, 
where the Geonim, the heads of the Babylonian academies, were widely 
recognized (except by the Karaites) as having preeminent authority in the 
realm of Jewish law, in Christian Europe the dominant model was one of 
local community authority. This raised questions when there was a relative- 
ly small community in the vicinity of a major community with recognized 
scholars: did the larger community have jurisdiction over the smaller one? 
(See Question Two below.) No less important was the right to legislate 
within the community. Should rules that bind all of the Jewish inhabitants 
require unanimous consent for passage? Should the majority be entitled to 
pass legislation that would bind even those who opposed it from the start? 
Or should a minority of the most important (in wealth or rabbinic knowl- 
edge) inhabitants be entitled to legislate in a manner that is binding upon 
the majority of ordinary townspeople? 

The dating of the following legal question, originating in the French 
community of Troyes, and the response to it, are extremely important for the 
history of democratic theory and practice, as similar questions were being 
raised in the emerging Christian towns of Europe. The text is found only in 
a later collection, the Kol Bo. In an important article on “The Foundations 
and Beginnings of Medieval Jewish Communal Organization,” published 
in Hebrew in 1950, Yitzhak Baer argued that it was from the late thirteenth 
century, a time when such issues had already been resolved in the Christian 
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environment. An American scholar, Irving Agus, dated it significantly earlier, 
in the eleventh century, preceding similar discussions in the Christian world. 
The consensus of subsequent scholarship supports the earlier dating, with 
the respondents identified as contemporaries of Rabbenu Gershom (see 
Chapter 45). 

Avraham Grossman, a leading contemporary expert on Ashkenazi rabbin- 
ic leadership, characterized this text as “the first explicit source of Ashkenazi 
rabbis that has come down to us in which the right of the majority to impose 
its will on the minority is expressed.’ The American scholar Ivan Marcus has 
described Rabbi Judah's responsum as “creating de jure recognition for the 
spontaneous de facto development in northern Europe of local communal 
self-government,’ entitling a community to pass ordinances in accordance 
with perceptions of its own needs. It is not pure majoritarian democracy, 
however. As Grossman also noted, the response to the third question asserts 
that a majority of unlearned Jews may not outweigh a minority of scholars; it 
is the role of the lesser inhabitants to obey the decisions of the scholars and of 
the influential (wealthy) Jews of the community. Communal self-government 
therefore here appears to be more an oligarchy than a democracy. 


44.1.A Question Posed to Rabbi Judah ben Meir ha-Kohen 


Rabbis of Troyes posed this legal query to Rabbi Judah ben Meir ha-Kohen 
[surnamed Leontin] and Rabbi Eliezer ben Isaac,” of blessed memory. 
Person A came to the synagogue, and shouted as follows: “O holy com- 
munity, a gentile woman is dwelling in the house of Person B. Yesterday she 
came to my house, and she reviled and uttered obscenities at me. As you know, 
she has been formally warned [about such behavior], as she frequently does 
the same to many of you.” The entire community responded, “Yes, what you 
say is correct; this gentile woman has also spoken cruelly to us.” One said that 
she had struck him with a staff, another said, “She called my wife a whore,” 
a third person said “She called me a cuckold.” Person A replied, “Since she 





Judah ben Meir ha-Kohen was probably the outstanding disciple of Rabbenu Gershom, 
although some scholars describe him as Gershom’s teacher. 

The text in the published Kol Bo reads “Rabbi Eliezer ben Judah,” but Grossman has found 
several reliable manuscripts with the name of the better-known Eliezer ben Isaac. 

The Hebrew word translated “cuckold” is karnan, from the word keren, “horn,” reflecting 
the medieval image of the cuckold with horns on his head. This is apparently the earliest 
recorded use of the Hebrew term in this context; it is the only medieval source for the 
term cited in Eliezer ben Yehudah, Milon ha-Lashon ha-Ivrit ha-Yeshanah ve-ha-Hadashah 
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has already been formally warned, I request that you decree that she may not 
derive benefit from any Jew; perhaps then she will be appropriately chastised. 
If you so authorize me, I myself will pronounce the decree.” They authorized 
him, and he pronounced the decree on behalf of the community. 

However, Person B alone refused to accede to this, saying, “I shall never 
accept your decree, for it is invalid, as it has been pronounced by someone 
who hates me.” The community responded, “The decree was passed in accor- 
dance with our will; it applies not to Person A alone but to behavior affecting 
the rest of our community as well.” 

Person B then said, “We shall pay no attention to your decree, for some 
of you who agreed to the decree are friends of my adversary, and they hate 
us.” But the community responded, “God forbid that we would pass a decree 
because of friendship to any individual, for just as we feel love for Person A, 
so do we feel love for all Jews, and the other Jews would not act unjustly.” We 
warned them [Person B and his family] again and again for many days that 
they must not behave irresponsibly, but they paid no attention. 

When our community saw this, we separated ourselves from them [the 
family of Person B]. Since the entire community was afraid that they might 
steal the Torah scrolls and all the other possessions of the congregation, as 
their house was close to the synagogue, they did not prevent Person B and 
his family from going wherever they wanted, thereby violating the terms of 
the decree... 

Now, may our rabbis instruct us: are the [ Jewish] inhabitants of the city 
entitled to pass decrees that apply to a minority of the community [that does 
not agree to them], and to compel them to abide by this legislation, and not 
to remain aloof from the rest of the congregation? For if the claim of Person B 
is correct, every individual Jew, male or female, who desires to act licentiously 
could come and argue as Person B did. 

Furthermore, please instruct us as to whether the inhabitants of one town 
are entitled to impose an oath on the inhabitants of another [nearby and 
smaller? ] town, compelling them in some manner in their town even though 
it is several parasangs away, and the inhabitants of the other town have no 
authority to compel the inhabitants of the first town? Or are they entitled to 
claim, “We are responsible for our own, and you for yours, and we will pay 
no heed to your decrees and your oaths”? 





(Jerusalem: Ben Yehudah, 1945), 12: 6200, and Yaakov Ha-Kena’ani, Otsar ha-Lashon ha-Ivrit 
li-Tekufoteha ha-Shonot (Tel Aviv, Jerusalem: Giv’atayim, 1960-1989), 15:5329. 
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Furthermore, please instruct us in the following. Our community is 
relatively small, and the lesser members [in Jewish knowledge] obey the 
decisions of the distinguished members, without ever having protested, in 
all of our new ordinances, and accept them as binding. When we pass a de- 
cree, do we need to ask each individual if he agrees with our decision? And 
if we do not ask, and a member of the community remains silent [about his 
disagreement] and does not protest, may that person claim that the decree 
was passed against his will, as he was never asked about it — even though he 
never protested either when the decree was being passed or subsequently? 

Please explain in detail the reasons for your decisions about our ques- 
tions. 

Answer: Our opinion is inclined to hold that every Jew is [not only permit- 
ted but] obligated to exert compulsion upon his fellow Jew in order to bring 
him into conformity with truth, justice, and the laws and teachings of God. 
This matter is to be found in the Torah, the Prophets, and the Writings.... 
Therefore, when the community reaches an agreement to make a “fence 
around the Torah,”* no individual is permitted to withdraw from the com- 
munity and to ignore the decision of the majority by saying “I never agreed 
to this.” The individual view is annulled because it is in the minority.°... The 
majority is permitted to impose oaths, pass decrees, redeem, take owner- 
ship of private property, and make a fence [i-e., pass laws that go beyond 
explicit traditional prohibitions]. We find support for this in many places in 
the Torah.... This is not limited to legislation necessary to protect religious 
observance, but, even in matters that are not governed by Torah law, such as 
taxation and the other ordinances passed by community leaders in response 
to current needs, the individual is not entitled to ignore these and to exempt 
himself from their legislation.... 

As for your question whether inhabitants of one town may require an oath 
to compel inhabitants of another town, which is at a distance, while they are 
dwelling in the original town, it seems to us that if the ordinance they are 
passing is relevant to [conditions of ] their residence, such as taxes, or [com- 
mercial] measurements, or [guard duty on] the gates, or wages for workers, 





m. Avot 1:1, referring to additional stringencies not strictly forbidden by Torah law in order 

to safeguard against transgression of the Torah (e.g., requiring that the evening prayer be 

said by midnight, even though technically it may be said until dawn). 

As Avraham Grossman has argued, the rule here is apparently not limited to a single individ- 
ual, but to a minority, as Person B is said to have had allies, at least including other members 

of his family. 
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in such matters compulsion applies only to residents of their own town, as 
is clear from the passage, “inhabitants of a town may... inflict [penalties for 
infringement of their rules].° This applies to inhabitants of their own town, 
but not to inhabitants of another town. 

But if the inhabitants of one town are transgressing the [laws of the] To- 
rah, or rabbinic law [din], or they have taught something pertaining to any 
of the commandments that is not in accordance with halakhah, inhabitants 
of another town are permitted to compel them by placing them under the 
ban in order to bring them back to the right way. The inhabitants of the first 
town may not say, “We are in our own domain, and you are in yours.” Rather 
all Jews are commanded to force them, for this is what we find with regard 
to the “rebellious elder,” and the inhabitants of the town condemned for 
idolatry:* that those who dwell in the Chamber of Hewn Stones’ compel 
them and judge them.... 

And as for your writing that in your own place it is the custom for the lesser 
member [in Jewish knowledge] to obey the greater, and that they have never 
protested, it is the law that the lesser should obey the greater with regard to 
anything that is legislated applying to them.... If you say that the lesser are 
more numerous than the greater, and they therefore refuse to obey them, 
once they have remained silent when the legislation is passed, and have not 
refused or protested, they may no longer be entitled to protest, even though 
they make a majority. The law requires them to obey those who are older and 
more distinguished. We find in several places that God has bestowed honor 
upon the elders and those great in knowledge, as in the verse, “and before 
his elders, honor” (Isa. 24:23). 
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45 


Ordinances ( Takkanot) of 
Rabbenu Gershom 


After 1000 


heoretically, there should be no legislation in Jewish law, as the axiom 

underlying the system is that the entire body of Jewish law, both that 
recorded in the Pentateuch and the much larger body of interpretations 
eventually recorded in the Talmud, were all revealed by God to Moses at Sinai 
and transmitted unchanged through the ages. Interpretation was of course 
possible; innovation was theoretically not. Yet the realities of Jewish life in 
medieval Europe reveal an important role for new ordinances, not necessarily 
justified by precedent or interpretation of earlier texts. As seen in Chapter 44, 
these could be made by the rabbinic or lay leaders of individual communi- 
ties; occasionally such communities sent respected representatives to meet 
in a synod, perhaps in connection with large fairs that served the economic 
interest of many Jews. The name most associated with such legislation is that 
of Rabbenu Gershom ben Jacob, “the Light of the Exile,” who flourished in 
the decades immediately before and after the year 1000. 

An important theme of the regulations is the right of an aggrieved Jew — 
under specified circumstances — to interrupt the worship service in order to 
call the community’s attention to a wrong that he has allegedly suffered at 
the hands of another Jew. It can be argued that this is a rather democratic 
recognition of the right of ordinary Jews who were not part of the rabbinic 
or lay elite of the community to assert their grievances publicly — that any 
aggrieved individual is entitled to a day in court. 

The word that recurs rather frequently through this material is herem. Of- 
ten translated “excommunication,’ it is significantly different from the Chris- 
tian institution, which mandates that priests will withhold the sacraments 
from the individual affected. In the Jewish context, it is primarily a form of 
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social and economic ostracism, which requires the consensus of the commu- 
nity to enforce, and it frequently applies not to a specified individual but toa 

category of individuals (e.g., anyone who has information about a lost article 

and does not disclose it, paragraph 3, below). When over-used, it would lose 

much of its effect. 

The best-known edict attributed to Rabbenu Gershom is the prohibition 
of polygamy. As it has been preserved only in texts from a century or so later, 
it is not entirely clear how broadly it was supposed to apply to communities 
beyond the three most important communities of the Rhineland. It clearly 
did not apply to Jews in Islamic lands, where regulated polygamy was permit- 
ted for Jews and Muslims alike. Only gradually did it spread to other countries 
in Christian Europe; Sephardi Jews never felt bound by it. Questions were 
also raised about whether the prohibition had force only for a limited period 
of time, and would expire in the year 5000 (1239-1240). It is unclear to what 
extent polygamy was actually practiced in the German Jewish communities 
when the ordinance was made, and to what extent Jewish leaders may have 
felt pressure from their Christian neighbors to prohibit it. But the prohibition 
ofa practice widely attested in biblical literature required a certain degree of 
courage to legislate in response to contemporary conditions. 

The relevant text recorded here governs exceptions to the rule in cases 
where the wife was simply unwilling or incapable both of fulfilling marital 
obligations and of accepting a divorce (e.g. because she has converted to 
Christianity, or has become insane); in such cases special rabbinic authori- 
zation for a second marriage was possible. The required procedure — explicit 
written support from one hundred Jews in at least three different provinces — 
shows that this was not done casually. 

There is no one original document containing an authoritative text of 
these enactments; they have been preserved in several subsequent texts, with 
different versions presented by Louis Finkelstein. Rather than selecting one 
single version, the text below occasionally incorporates wording from variant 
Finkelstein texts where the meaning seems more clear. 


45.1 Exceptions to the Prohibition of Polygamy’ 


1. Ifa man summons his neighbor to court, and the latter summoned refuses 
to appear, the plaintiff may not stop the morning or afternoon prayers or the 





1 Copyright © The Jewish Theological Seminary. Reproduced with permission. 
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reading of the Torah unless he has thrice interfered with the evening service 
or the latter part of the morning service.” After that, he may stop all worship 
services until his case is tried. If there are two synagogues in the city, he may 
only interrupt the prayers in the synagogue which the defendant attends. But 
if he has interrupted the prayers three times [without avail], he may stop the 
services in both synagogues. 


2. Ifone lends a (house for use as a) synagogue to a community, and a differ- 
ence arises between him and another member of the community, he may not 
forbid its use to any individual unless he forbids it to all the other members 
of the community.’ 


3. Ifa person has lost an article, he has the right to interrupt the prayers until 
the community pronounces a herem compelling anyone having information 
about the lost article to inform him.* None may refuse to submit to the herem, 
under the plea that he is ready to be tried in Court. Such is the law stated in 
the book of [Judah ben] Barzilai,* citing the responsa [formal answers to 
legal questions] and ordinances of the Geonim [as follows]: “No defendant 
can be compelled to take an oath regarding a claim in which the plaintiff is 
uncertain about the matter. Yet one may declare a herem binding the entire 
community, including the defendant, to confess the truth. No one may 
prevent the enunciation of such a herem. The words of the Geonim should 
be followed, and one may bind a community by a herem provided no one is 
mentioned by name.’ That is what Barzilai wrote. 


4. If the members of a Community are establishing an ordinance to help the 
poor or for any other purpose and most of those worthy to decide have agreed 
to it, the others may not ignore the ordinance and claim that they wish to 
discuss it in Court, for no Court may sit in such a case. Everything depends on 
the opinion of the Elders of the City, for such is the custom of the ancients. 


These were both considered less important components of the liturgy than those specified 
at the beginning of the sentence. The right to interrupt worship is assumed; here is it being 
regulated. 

Many north-European Jewish communities at this time did not have separate distinctive 
synagogue buildings, but used space designated in homes. 

See also below, Chapter 50, where this ordinance is tested in an actual fifteenth-century legal 
case. 

A Catalan codifier of Jewish law, whose legal work, which remains only in fragments, 
preserved geonic decisions and is cited by later scholars. As Judah ben Barzilai flourished 
around the year 1100, this passage is obviously significantly later than Rabbenu Gershom. 
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5. The agents of a Community who are collecting a tax — whether with the 
help of Jews or gentiles, and the assessors — may not be summoned to Court 
until the tax has been paid in cash or pledges. After the tax has been paid, suit 
may be brought against anyone who acted illegally. However, even before 
payment is made, if one feels that his rights are being violated he may make 
complaint until justice is done him and the wrong righted in accordance with 
the view of the Elders of the community. Otherwise the collector might use 
the tax as a pretext to take from him an exorbitant sum. 


6. Villagers who come to a larger community for prayers must place their Yom 
Kippur candles, called cierges,° in the synagogue, for such is a herem. If they 
have two candles, they must place one in the synagogue, and the other may 
be placed in their own locality where they pray privately. 


7. All vows that are taken in the synagogue must be paid in that city in accor- 
dance with the custom of the city and its ordinances, if it has an established 
custom. 


8. Anyone passing through a locality in which regular services are held after 
the beginning of the month of Adar is obliged to pay the Purim tax for the 
benefit of the poor ifa demand for payment is made. If no request for payment 
is made, the herem does not apply. 


9. If there are only ten men in the synagogue, none of them is permitted to 
leave until the hazzan has completed his prayers. If, however, the hazzan has 
begun the recital of Kaddish or Kedushah in the presence of a quorum [often 
adult male Jews], he may complete it even if one has left.... 


10. It is written that it is forbidden to disturb the prayers on Sabbaths or Fes- 
tivals unless the complainant has attempted to interrupt them three times 
during the week days without success. However, in case of matters of public 
concern, the prayers may be interrupted even on such days. 


u. The herem declared by R. Gershom against marrying two wives may not be 
suspended except by one hundred men from three provinces, such as Anjou, 
Normandy, and Isle de France. These men shall not agree to suspend the 
herem unless a cogent reason is given for the request and unless the payment 
of the ketubah is assured either by cash or other guarantee. 





The French word (written in Hebrew letters) is apparently a reference to the wax candles 
used in Churches. 
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12. The herem which people take upon themselves [regarding breach of a be- 
trothal commitment] may be set aside by one hundred men, but they need 
not come from different provinces. 


13. A betrothal in which pledges have been placed as security without a herem 
should be observed according to an ancient herem, but it may be released by 
thirty men. In all such cases a cogent reason must be given for the release. 
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Judah ben Asher: 


Homicide and Criminal Penalties 
1340S 


abbi Judah ben Asher (1270-1349) was part of a distinguished rabbinic 

R family. His father, Rabbi Asher ben Yehiel, was one of the most highly 
respected German rabbis at the end of the thirteenth century. According to 

his “Ethical Will” written near the end of his life, Judah first left Germany 
at age 13. At a somewhat later age, he was instructed by his father — who felt 
compelled to leave Germany because of increasing persecution including 
the arrest of Rabbi Meir of Rothenburg — to arrange for the family to settle 

in Toledo, where Asher was invited to serve as rabbi. Although still not fully 
familiar with the ways of Iberian Jewry, Judah was selected to be rabbi in To- 
ledo following his father’s death in 1328. Judah’s brother, Jacob ben Asher, was 

author of the most important codification of Jewish law (the Arba‘ah Turim) 
between Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah and Joseph Karo’s Shulhan Arukh 

(Chapter 50). Like Maimonides, Jacob ben Asher conceived of a totally new 
structure for organizing Jewish law, although unlike Maimonides he limited 

his material to laws in effect in the period of diaspora. 

The responsum selected below, like several others in his collection, reflects 

a significant amount of creative adjudication and legislation — apparently 
deemed necessary for Jewish life — that cannot be considered consistent with 
classical Jewish law, whether because of urgent immediate needs or because 
changing historical circumstances appeared to make the talmudic principle 

no longer applicable. The halakhah itself provides the authority and rationale 

for such extra-halakhic procedure in such concepts as hora‘at sha‘ah (“tem- 
porary teaching” in response to emergency needs) and din malkhut (“law 
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of the king or state”), but obviously the extent to which such authority is 
employed ina collection of responsa will tell us a great deal about the nature 
of the respondent’s philosophy of law and something about contemporary 
Jewish life as well. 

Jewish courts in Spain were allowed a greater measure of autonomous 
jurisdiction than in any other country. Asher ben Yehiel wrote that as far as 
he knew Spain was the only country where Jewish courts were permitted 
by the king to try capital cases, and he registered his amazement when he 
learned of this upon first arriving there. His son’s responsum deals with a 
case of homicide. Divergence from talmudic law in such cases can be seen 
in at least three major areas: the imposition of punishments on individuals 
who are technically not guilty according to the halakhah, the introduction 
of new punishments that have no or little basis in the halakhah, and the use 
of non-halakhic considerations to determine precisely which punishment 
should be imposed. 

In this case, rather than determining that the accused individual is either 
guilty or innocent in accordance with classical halakhah, the precise punish- 
ment is determined by the quality of evidence against the individual, a rather 
dramatic innovation. It is a striking example of Jewish autonomy, endorsed by 
the royal government, with rabbis assuming the authority to expand upon the 
legal traditions in unprecedented ways. The respondent provides an articulate 
rationale for the newly exercised discretionary powers of the Jewish courts. 

The responsum is taken from the collection first published in the mid- 
nineteenth century (and recently in a new modern edition) entitled Zikhron 
Yehudah, “Judah's Memory/Memorial.’ 


46.1 On Legal Testimony 


... Your letter on the matter of the beating that Saul gave Isaac has reached 
me. [Also] the testimony given against him [Saul] in the matter of the beating, 
the complaints Saul raised against the witnesses, and the testimony relating to 
it, and his pleas of innocence in the matter of the other misdeeds whereof he 
was suspect. However, the testimony against him in regard to other misdeeds 
has not reached me. Perhaps there has been some slip-up.’ 





1 Apparently the dossier received was not complete regarding other unspecified charges 
made against Saul, but the evidence regarding the homicide accusation was sufficient for 
the respondent to judge. 
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You have seen fit to take counsel with me in the case, and you have asked 
me to write to you what seems to me to be the proper punishment for him. 
Also whether you should investigate whether the allegations Saul made in 
his letter against the witnesses who testified against him are valid, and if so, 
whether their testimony is thereby invalidated. 

Iam not worthy that you should send [these matters] to me, but by turn- 
ing you away I could not fulfill your request.” 

It is well known that from the time the Sanhedrin was exiled from the 
Chamber of Hewn Stones [of the Temple: b. Sanhedrin 88b], rabbinical 
courts have not exercised capital jurisdiction. At present, the exercise of ju- 
risdiction in such matters is justified by the need to take emergency measures 
against the wantonness of the present generation. Praised be God who has 
prompted the gentile kings of this land [Castile] to grant the rabbinical court 
capital jurisdiction and thus to eradicate malefactors. Were it not for this, the 
Jewish community could not survive in this country! What is more: many 
Jews who would suffer death under gentile law are saved under Jewish law. 
The laws we follow in capital matters are not all in accordance with biblical 
prescription, so I shall write what seems to me to be the correct procedure ac- 
cording to what I have seen courts do [in similar cases] in this city [Toledo].° 

First, we must investigate whether Saul’s allegations about the witnesses 
are correct or not.* You are not to declare an excommunicating ban in order to 
force witnesses to step forward and tell what they know about any suspicion 
of misdeed on the part of any witness in the case — for this is a humiliating 
inquisitorial procedure (pesquisa), not to be instituted against anyone!® 
However, if people appear before you to testify about any of the principals in 
the case, you are to declare a ban in their presence in order to impress upon 
them the necessity for testifying truthfully, and you are then to accept their 





A topos of humility that is not uncommon in the literature. 

The justification for the following decision is not a precedent explicit in the Talmud or the 
law codified in Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah, but rather the customary behavior in earlier 
local courts. 

Apparently the allegations were not about the accuracy of their testimony but about the 
character of the witnesses and their religious observance, as this is the issue that is now 
addressed. 

The inquisitorial procedure, used in the Papal Inquisition and in some Castilian courts, was 
to announce that anyone who knows anything sinful about any of the witnesses is obligated 
to inform the judges, under threat of punishment for withholding such information. This 
procedure is clearly repudiated by R. Judah. 
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testimony.° If it has become public knowledge that any one of the witnesses 
[against Saul] has broken any of the negative biblical commandments, which 
are well known, he is unfit to testify and his testimony [already given] is dis- 
regarded. Ifhe has transgressed in such a fashion that he is unfit to testify as 
a matter of rabbinic [not biblical] law, he is indeed unfit to testify [a priori], 
but testimony he has already given is admissible.’ In cases of disqualification 
of a witness by reason of rabbinical regulation, we require public announce- 
ment [of such disqualification] in open court before the testimony is given. 
Whatever was testified to before such a public announcement is not to be 
ruled inadmissible. 

At present, we are accustomed to accept the testimony of every Jewish 
man, as long as he is not unsuited to testify under one of the modes of dis- 
qualification. We base this practice on b. Hagigah 22a, where R. Papa said, 

“Whose opinion do we follow when we accept testimony from the ignorant 
peasantry?® [We follow the opinion of] R. Jose.”? In this fashion it should 
become clear to you what testimony you should admit. 

You also asked my opinion [on a second matter]. Saul allegedly acted 
very wrongfully to strike a Jew a violent blow. Ordinary folk have made it 
common knowledge that he gave him a mortal injury. He has admitted as 
much; his flight testifies against him. He also paid medical expenses [for 
his now deceased victim]. I have carefully examined the testimony and found 
that Moses and Abraham testified that they saw him deliver the mortal blow. 
Joseph and Isaac testified that they saw Saul and Isaac [the victim] arguing. 
The witnesses then walked away; when they came back, they saw Isaac on the 
ground with a badly bleeding head injury." The rest of the testimony is not 
sufficiently pertinent to the actual time and occurrence of the act. 

Joseph and Isaac [the second set of witnesses] are the sons of sisters, and 
they are therefore considered as one witness.'” The testimony of the other 





6 The witnesses themselves may be threatened with a ban of ostracism for failing to tell the 
truth. 
7 Following Maimonides, Mishneh Torah, Hilkhot Eidut, 11:6. 
8 Earlier than R. Papa, the ignorant peasantry were assumed to disregard the details of rabbinic 
law and were therefore considered unfit to testify. 
9 Cf. Maimonides, Mishneh Torah, Hilkhot Eidut 11:2. 
10 Although admission by a plaintiff is not accepted as valid testimony in Jewish criminal law. 
ui Such circumstantial evidence is explicitly excluded from criminal cases according to classical 
Jewish law. 
12 Since close relatives are not lawfully permitted to testify together, they are treated as but 
one proper witness, in this case providing circumstantial evidence. 
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witnesses [Moses and Abraham, who saw the mortal blow] is not affected by 
this [element of disqualification of one witness because of blood relationship 
to another]. What we read at b. Makkot sb, that if one of a group of witnesses 
is found unfit to testify all of their testimony is inadmissible, applies only when 
witnesses come to testify of their own accord.'? However, when they are 
compelled to testify under pain of a ban, their testimony is not inadmissible 
if one of the group is [later] found to be unfit to testify. Thus did my noble 
father, of blessed memory [Asher ben Yehiel ] write.'* 

As to Saul’s punishment, it seems to me that it would properly be any one 
of five possibilities, according to the usual procedures of courts with capital 
jurisdiction: 


1. If the testimony of both Moses and Abraham is affirmed,’ he gets the 
death penalty. 


2. If the testimony of either Moses or Abraham is affirmed along with the 
[circumstantial] testimony of either Joseph or Isaac, both hands are to be 
amputated. 


3. If the testimony of Moses or Abraham is affirmed and testimony from 
Joseph and Isaac is not affirmed, his right hand is to be amputated by reason 
of the testimony of Moses or Abraham only, along with what has become 
common knowledge: that he gave him a mortal blow. 


4. Ifthe testimony of both Moses and Abraham is nullified, but Joseph’s and 
Isaac’s is affirmed, his left hand is to be amputated, by reason of the testimo- 
ny of one of them and because it has become common knowledge that he 
struck him. 


s. If all testimony is not affirmed, he is to be required to exile himself [from 
the community] because it has become common knowledge that he killed 
someone. This fulfils the biblical prescription: “You shall cleanse the evil 
from your midst” (Deut. 13:6). 





Maimonides, Mishneh Torah, Hilkhot Eidut 6:3-6. 

In his comments on b. Makkot, chap. 1, no. 11. Apparently there had been a ban proclaimed 
to compel witnesses to the crime to appear. Such a proclamation is fundamentally different 
from the kind of ban prohibited by Asher earlier in this responsum, requiring any person 
who knows anything bad about an existing witness to come forward and testify not against 
the accused but against the witness. 

Le., affirmed by usual procedures of questioning the witnesses in order to discover possible 
inconsistencies or contradictions. 
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1432 


he impact of the anti-Jewish riots of 1391 (Chapter 26), discriminatory 

legislation and pressures resulting from the public disputation of Tortosa 
between 1412 and 1415, and problems raised by a converso population trying to 
find its way between its Jewish past and new opportunities in Christian soci- 
ety, left a Jewish community in crisis. In Castile, an initiative to address some 
of the problems was taken by Don Abraham Bienveniste, a rabbi who held an 
important position as head of a network of Jewish tax farmers — individuals 
who paid substantial fees to the government up front for the right to collect 
taxes owed to the state. Holding the official title of Rab de la Corte, he was, 
however, known by the Castilian communtites not primarily as a scholar of 
Jewish law, but as a rabbi of piety, integrity, and considerable influence with 
the King. With the explicit authorization of the King, he summoned designat- 
ed leaders of the major Jewish cities of Castile to meet together in Valladolid 
in a manner analogous to a Church Council or a legislative assembly, in 
order to pass ordinances that would address what were perceived as pressing 
problems, especially with regard to Jewish education and the mechanism for 
Jewish judges to address internal matters of contention. 

The takkanah — a new ordinance not necessarily consistent with classical 
Jewish law (halakhah), passed by representative leaders of individual Jew- 
ish communities in response to the perceived needs of the time — was an 
established tradition in Spain as in northern Europe. Rabbinic authorities 
recognized the validity of such ordinances, insisted that they were binding 
even on Jews who had protested about them, and would often interpret their 
application in difficult cases. But this was generally done by separate commu- 
nities. The gathering of a representative body to pass ordinances that would 
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at least theoretically be binding on all the Jews of the realm was unusual in 
western and central Europe. The royal government recognized the autonomy 
of the Jews, encouraged such legislation, and often helped to enforce it. That 
is what makes these ordinances an important source — indeed Salo W. Baron 
characterized them as among “the most remarkable Jewish communal records 
of the Middle Ages” — if not always for the way Jews behaved, then at least 
for the aspirations of their leaders. 


47.1 Ordinances of the Jewish Communities of Castile’ 


“This is the gate of the Lord, the righteous shall enter into it” (Ps. 18:20). 


THE TALMUD TORAH FUND 


The first of our decisions and the beginning of our Takkanot has for its object 
the maintenance of the students of our Torah. For it is upon the Torah that 
the world is founded, as the Sages say. “On three things the world stands, on 
the Torah, on Divine Service, and on acts of loving kindness.”” 

We have seen that the hands of the students of the Torah have slackened in 
most places, and that they obtain their livelihood only with extreme pain. For 
this reason the pupils are becoming constantly fewer, and even the children 
of the primary school are idle in many places, because their parents cannot 
afford to pay the salary of those who might teach them the Torah; the Torah 
would almost have been forgotten in Israel because of these reasons.* In order 
to “restore the crown to its ancient glory,”* and to ensure that there may be 
found scholars in Israel and that the students may increase in the communi- 
ties, we therefore ordain that each of the communities of the whole kingdom 
of Castile shall be obliged to establish and provide a Voluntary Fund for the 
Talmud Torah in the following manner. 

For every head of big cattle that is slaughtered as kasher among them and 
for them, they should pay the Talmud Torah five maravedis; for every calf or 
heifer that weighs one hundred pounds, which are equivalent to twenty-five 
arreldes, they should pay the Talmud Torah two maravedis; and for each 





1 Copyright © The Jewish Theological Seminary. Reproduced with permission. 

2 m. Avot 1:5. 

3. Decline in the standards of education, a theme also emphasized by Solomon Alami (Chapter 
83), is a topos that can be found in virtually every generation that has preserved Jewish writ- 
ings. Note that the education described was privately funded, not paid for by the community. 

4 b. Yoma 69a. 
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head of small cattle — a wether [castrated male sheep or goat], a sheep, a 
he-goat or a she-goat — they should pay one maravedi. For each small kid or 
lamb, weighing less than four arreldes they should pay the Talmud Torah one 
cornado. If it weighs four arreldes or more, they should pay five denaros.° 

For each jug of wine which is sold at retail — if more than five jars are sold 
at one time, it may be considered wholesale — they should pay to the Talmud 
Torah three denaros per jar. If over five jars are sold whether to individual 
Jews or to Jewish muleteers and traders they should pay to the said Talmud 
Torah two denaros. But of the wine that is sold to Christians they should pay 
half a denaro for each jar, to the Talmud Torah. 

Whoever makes a wedding shall pay ten maravedis within the wedding 
week. For a circumcision they shall pay to the Talmud Torah ten maravedis 
as soon as the child reaches the stage when he has reached the age of viabili- 
ty.°... The tax is to be paid in the coins current or in use at the time of payment. 
The aforementioned payments of the bridegroom or of one celebrating a 
circumcision or in the case of death [are] not to be collected from such as 
derive their maintenance from charity or such as are fit to receive charity in 
the opinion of the treasurers who be appointed over these taxes.... 

Each community shall be obliged every year to choose two treasurers over 
the said Talmud Torah Fund, so that through them whatever the Rab de la 
Corte may ordain or command in regard to the Fund may be accomplished. 
In places where there is no tax on meat and wine we ordain that within thirty 
days after the day when this ordinance is shown to them, they shall assemble 
by announcement as has been mentioned and establish an ordinance regard- 
ing the Talmud Torah in accordance with what has been set forth above.... 

We ordain that neither a community nor any individual shall be autho- 
rized to use the funds of the Talmud Torah, even a single maravedi of it, for 
any need that may arise, whether public or private, either as a loan or in any 
other way, but that all the money should rather be in cash ready to be used 
for the purpose which the Rab de la Corte shall order. 

But in those places where there are Rabbis teaching the Torah appointed 
over the community they may give and pay to the said Rabbi or to the pupil their 
maintenance from the said Talmud Torah Fund. And if there is any money left 
of the Talmud Torah Fund after the aforementioned amounts have been paid, 
they shall be kept for use as the Rab de la Corte will ordain as has been said. 





5 In fifteenth-century Castile, the maravedi (or marabetino) was worth six cornados. “Coinage 
and Currency: Castile” in Medieval Iberia: An Encyclopedia, 241. 
6 Ordinarily thirty days after birth (b. Shabbat 13sb). 
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Moreover we ordain that if the Rab de la Corte sees fit he may ordain that 
such communities as have a rabbi shall pay him his salary in a different man- 
ner and should not use for that purpose the funds of the Talmud Torah. They 
shall then pay the rabbi’s salary from the taxes on meat and wine or from the 
income of the hekdesh,’ or rents from houses and the like if they have any. 


PRIMARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Every community of fifteen families shall maintain a proper teacher for the 
children of primary school age who shall instruct them in Scripture. They 
shall allow him a reasonable salary according to his needs. The fathers of the 
children shall pay the teacher each according to their means, and ifthe amount 
paid by the fathers is insufficient for the maintenance of the teacher, the com- 
munity shall be obliged to pay the remainder necessary for his livelihood.* 


RABBIS 


A community having forty families or more shall be obliged to endeavour, 
insofar as possible, to maintain among themselves a rabbi who will teach 
them halakhot [Jewish law] and aggadot | Jewish lore]. The community must 
maintain him reasonably. His salary shall be paid from the income of the tax 
on meat and wine and the income from the hekdesh, if there is any, or from 
the Talmud Torah Fund, so that he should not have to beg his livelihood from 
any of the leaders of the community, in order that he may reprove them and 
guide them in all things which pertain to the service of the Creator, blessed 
be He. If the community and the Rabbi can come to no agreement as to the 
amount of the salary, they shall be obliged to give him the income of the 
Talmud Torah of the locality and then to increase the amount as may be 
ordered by the Rab de la Corte. 


TALMUDIC ACADEMY 


Moreover we ordain that each Rabbi shall maintain a talmudic academy 
where those desirous of learning may study the halakhah. He shall lecture at 
such hours as the rabbis are accustomed to lecture. 





This term, which in the Talmud denotes Temple property, was used in the Middle Ages for 
funds left for charitable purposes. As used in this ordinance the term seems to refer only to 
endowed funds. 

This obligation of the community to pay for primary education (at least for boys) appears 
to have been an innovation in Castile, and was not the practice in Aragon. 
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PRAYERS 


Whereas prayer is a most important part of the service of the Lord and we 
have learned by tradition that the verse “to serve him with all your heart” 
(Deut. 11:13) refers to prayers,’ ...and whereas there are places where although 
there are ten adult males, yet they do not gather in order to pray publicly, 
therefore do we ordain that any community having ten families or more shall 
establish a place for prayers. They shall either buy or hire a house for that 
purpose so that they may not interrupt the prayers even for a single day. And 
we ordain that in those places which have twenty families or less a fine shall 
be imposed on anyone who fails to come to public prayers in the morning 
or evening unless he is prevented by some valid reason. 

Moreover we ordain that they should take heed in the synagogue that 
no one lift his hand against his neighbor and that each son of Israel beware 
lest his heart be exalted to smite and to insult his neighbor.’® Therefore we 
ordain that if any Jew strike his neighbor in the Synagogue or ina place fixed 
for prayer, whether he strike him in the face or hit him with his fist, or catch 
him by the hair of his head or of his beard, or draw a weapon in the Synagogue 
wounding his neighbor in the hand or in any other part of the body, he shall 
pay for each time he assaulted him, two hundred maravedis, one half of which 
shall be given to the Talmud Torah Fund and the other half shall be distrib- 
uted among the poor as charity, or in such a way as the judges shall designate. 
If he wounded his neighbor with a knife, a stone, or any other implement that 
can cause death, he shall pay in each instance three hundred maravedis, which 
shall be distributed in the manner described. These punishments are to be 
understood to be only the penalties for the profanation of the Synagogue. 


ELECTION OF JUDGES AND OTHER OFFICERS 


Whereas the number of scholars has diminished, and those who are fit to 
act as judges have become few, so that there are only a few communities in 
the kingdom which have a court of three who are fit to act as judges in these 
times in accordance with talmudic law; and whereas our forefathers were 
constrained because of this to go beyond the law of the Talmud in their 


b. Taanit 2a. 

This is followed by a passage specifying various types of physical assault and severe fines to 
be paid by the attacker for profanation of the synagogue, added to the normal requirements 
of Jewish law. 
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ordinances concerning the election of judges,’ and since unless there are 
authorized judges in each city to try claims and complaints and to punish 
transgressors, there will be chaos so that neither men nor women will be 
safe, for the world depends on three things: on justice, on truth, and on 
peace,!” and where there is no true Torah, there is no peace; therefore have 
we ordained and agreed that in each community they shall choose judges to 
decide their cases as has been said and the members of the community shall 
accept them as judges. But they shall choose the most qualified and the most 
worthy that can be found in the locality... 


DEFAMATIONS, INFORMING TO NON-JEWISH AUTHORITIES 


Since it is the desire and the merciful will of our King, long may he reign, that 
civil and criminal cases shall be tried under the laws of the Jews, and since he 
commanded in his charter of privileges that the honourable Rabbi Don Abra- 
ham (may God save!) shall try such cases, he and the judges whom he may 
appoint in his stead, great benefits will accrue to the communities from this: 


First, the Jews will thereby observe their Torah; 


Second, they will relieve themselves of the many costs and losses which 
they incur when they go to the gentile courts; 


Third, they will benefit because the gentile judges — though they are very 
learned and upright men - are not familiar enough with our laws; and 


Fourth, because the lords, judges and alcaldes [mayors] are thereby put 
to much trouble. 


The communities of Castile have always had statutes and regulations in the 
matters in question. 

Moreover, since in the aforementioned privilege scroll our lord, the King, 
has commanded his judges and magistrates not to interfere in litigation be- 
tween one Jew and another,’ therefore: 

No male or female Jew shall bring his or her neighbour, whether male or 
female, before any judge, ecclesiastic or secular, who is not of our faith, even 
if such a judge should decide in accordance with the law of Israel, unless it be 


Any arrangement for the popular election of judges was of necessity non-talmudic. 

m. Avot 1:18. 

This introduction, not included in Finkelstein, is taken from Baer, A History of the Jews in 
Christian Spain, 2: 263-64. 
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a matter of payment of taxes or imposts or coinage or other rights of our lord, 
the King, or of our lady, the Queen, or the money or rights of the Church or 
ofa lord or lady of the place. Whoever transgresses this law is to be declared 
anathema and excommunicated, and no one shall have any dealings with 
him; he shall not be buried among Jews, his bread shall be like the bread of 
a Samaritan, his wine shall be considered like that of libations to idols.!* For 
each transgression he shall pay 1000 maravedis to the Jew who suffered by the 
defamation or to whomever the Rab de la Corte will order that it should be 
paid. But if any Jew refuses to come to a Jewish Court after being summoned 
three times, the rabbi and the judges of the Community may give the plaintiff 
permission to apply for redress to the gentile Courts. 

Any male or female Jew defaming another male or female Jew in such 
a way that harm may result to the defamed party, even though no Gentile 
is present, shall be fined for each time he or she used defamatory language, 
100 maravedis, (half to be paid to charity and half to whomever the judges 
designate), and shall be imprisoned for ten days.... If the crime [of defama- 
tion] is proven through the testimony of two witnesses, the defamed shall 
receive for the first offense one hundred lashes, and be driven from the city 
in accordance with the decision of the Rabbi and the judges and the leaders 
of the aforementioned city. Ifhe is guilty of a third offense, as established by 
the testimony of two proper witnesses, the Rab de la Corte may, in accordance 
with Jewish law, order his death through the judiciary of our lord, the King. 


FORCED BETROTHALS OR MARRIAGES 


No one shall have the right to use a document from our lord, the king, or 
our lady, the queen, or any other lord or lady, or any other person, whether 
by persuasion or intimidation, to compel one Jew to accept another Jew in 
betrothal or marriage. Whoever transgresses this ordinance shall be declared 
anathema and excommunicate, his bread the bread of Samaritans, and his 
wine the wine of libations, he shall not be buried among Jews, and he shall 
pay a fine of five thousand maravedis according to the order of the Rab de 
la Corte. Whereas it happens at times that some enter the houses of Jews 
perforce with the help of gentiles and compel daughters of Israel to accept 
money or valuables as kiddushin [betrothal], or they force a ring on a woman's 
finger, and in this way there arise cases of doubtful marriage, and whereas all 





The severe punishments show that taking a Jewish legal matter to a gentile court was con- 
sidered to be a major infraction of the rules by which Jews were expected to live. 
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of this represents a laxity in the matter of marriage, and there has always been 
an ordinance among the Castilian communities in regard to this, therefore do 
we ordain that no marriage shall be performed except in the presence of ten 
adult Jews, one of them being a relative of the bride. If the father or the brother 
of the bride is in the vicinity, they must be present to give their consent. 


OTHER 


No person from the children of Israel shall have the right to avail himself 
of any letter of grace or privilege or other order, whether written or oral, of 
our lord, the king, or our lady, the queen, of any other lord or lady, to have 
himself appointed rabbi or to obtain any agreement or emolument from any 
of the communities, or to be appointed Clerk, or Shohet [ritual slaughterer 
of animals] or minister or teacher or messenger of the Court, or to obtain 
any other office in the gift of the communities, without the consent of the 
communities or the community in which the office is to be held. Nor may he 
win the agreement of the communities or the appointment through threats 
or intimidation by gentiles or any single gentile. Whoever transgresses this 
ordinance shall be declared anathema and excommunicated. 

This rule shall not apply to our worthy Rabbi, Don Abraham, because 
it is the desire of the communities that he should be the highest judge and 
he accepted the position at the instance of the Rabbis and at the call of the 
Communities. 

Whoever is at present in possession of such a letter of grace shall present 
it to the Rab de la Corte for examination within the next six months so that 
those of them which can be executed may be carried out. During these six 
months if he desires to carry out the functions of his office by the authority 
of the letter of the King he may do so. His salary shall be determined by the 
said Rab de la Corte. 

Whereas there are some who appoint officials like the Clerk and the 
Shohet without the consent of the Communities, we ordain that no one so 
appointed shall have the right to execute the duties of his office without the 
permission of the community or the majority ofit. 

No Jew may engage a Christian servant permanently in his home whether 
with pay or without pay. For serious scandals have arisen as a result of this 
practice and in ancient times there was an ordinance against it.’*... 





15 Legal prohibitions against Jews holding Christian slaves go back to the fourth century 
(Chapter 3). Whether Jews were permitted to have paid Christian servants in their homes 
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No Community shall henceforth have the right to forbid any individual 
to make known such grievances as he may have against it. Ifthe Community 
and the individual come to an agreement to lay their differences before a 
judge of the city or of the neighborhood, the matter shall so be settled. If, 
however, they cannot agree on a judge of the city or the neighborhood, the 
matter shall be referred to the Rab de la Corte. The said rabbi shall settle the 
differences and may remove the tax-assessor and order another appointed in 
his place who will see to it that the agreements are observed. But since great 
harm may result to the communities if all those feeling themselves aggrieved 
should withhold their payments of taxes, therefore it is ordained that each 
man must pay his share in accordance with the tax assessment, but that if the 
judge finds that one has a just grievance he shall order the restitution of the 
surplus or it may be used in the payment of other taxes than those assessed 
against him in the first list. 
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was an ongoing matter of contention, with many Christians complaining that it violated 
the ground-rules of toleration. 
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Sumptuary and Other Police Laws 
1416-1740 


he Jewish Community exercised its power by enacting various police 

laws that controlled such matters as moral conduct, the prices of goods, 
and particularly private expenditures for clothes and jewels. Sumptuary 
laws, directed primarily against extravagance in personal attire, were largely 
motivated by fear of gentile envy, but also by the desire to keep poor Jews 
from living beyond their means. Dressing like one’s gentile neighbor was 
frowned upon also, for it was felt that assimilation in dress was the first step 
toward assimilation in ideas. In addition, since talmudic times national ca- 
lamities were the signal for calls to sober moderation in living styles, and it 
goes without saying that the strong ethical and ascetic spirit of the medieval 
Jewish leaders was opposed to ostentation. 

The following sumptuary and police laws are taken from several different 
countries to show how common this type of legislation was. The examples 
given below are varied for the sake of diversity, though, as a matter of fact, 
the regulations in force in most Jewish communities were very much alike. 
Not only Jews, but Christians too were concerned with the problem of luxury 
and petty vices; medieval Christian legislation of the Church, state, and town 
abounds in enactments of this nature. 

The first group of laws, originally in Hebrew, is taken from the decisions 
of a group of Italian Jews who met at Forli on Wednesday, May 18, 1418. These 
men, representing the chief communities of central and northern Italy, had 
first met in Bologna in 1416, and had there been empowered, as a regional Jew- 
ish commission, to guide the destinies of Italian Jewry for the next ten years. 

The second selection, originally in Castilian, is an abstract from the 
legislation enacted May 2, 1432 at Valladolid by a national Jewish Castilian 
assembly (Chapter 47). 
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The third group of laws, originally in Yiddish, is taken from the 1595 com- 
munity constitution of the Jews of Cracow; the fourth selection, originally 
in Hebrew, is a decision of the national Jewish Council of Lithuania for the 
year 1637. 

The fifth, originally in Yiddish, includes several laws from the legislation 
of the French Jewish community of Metz from 1690 to 1697. During this 
seven year period, five separate ordinances were issued by its Jewish leaders, 
showing that the reenactment of these laws is usually evidence that they were 
not being observed. 

The sixth decree, originally in Hebrew, is taken from the 1740 “ornament 
and garment” ordinance of the town of Carpentras in papal France. 

For similar themes in a sermon of rebuke, see chapter 94. 


48.11. Forli, Italy, May 18, 1418 


In order also to humble our hearts, to walk modestly before our God [cf. Mic. 
6:8], and not to show off in the presence of the gentiles, we have agreed that 
from today, until the termination of the time already mentioned [1426], no 
male or female Jew of the above-recorded Jewish communities, towns, or 
villages shall be so arrogant as to wear a fur-lined jacket, unless, of course, it 
is black. Also the sleeves must not be open, nor be lined with silk, for that 
would be arrogant. However, fur-lined jackets other than black may still be 
worn, provided that the sleeves and the garments themselves are closed at 
the sides and at the back." 

Likewise no woman shall openly wear any girdle or belt ifits silver weighs 
more than ten ounces. 


48.2 Valladolid, Spain, May 2, 14327 


No woman, except those unmarried or a bride in the first year of her marriage, 
shall wear costly dresses of gold cloth, or olive-colored material or fine linen 
or silk, or of fine wool. Neither shall they wear on their dresses trimmings of 
velvet or brocade or olive-colored cloth. Nor shall they wear a golden brooch 
nor one of pearls, nor a string of pearls on the forehead, nor dresses with trails 
on the ground more than one third of a vara [about one foot] in measure, nor 
fringed Moorish garments, nor coats with high collars, nor cloth of a high 





1 Thus the expensive lining will not be seen and not excite envy. 
2 Copyright © The Jewish Theological Seminary. Reproduced with permission. 
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reddish color, nora skirt of bermeia thread, except for the skirt and stockings, 
nor shall they make wide sleeves on the Moorish garments of more than two 
palms in width. But they may wear jewelry like silver brooches and silver belts, 
provided that there is not more than four ounces of silver on any of them. 

No Jewish male aged fifteen or more shall wear any cloak of gold-thread, 
olive-colored material or silk, or any cloak trimmed with gold or olive-colored 
material or silk, nor a cloak with rich trimmings nor with trimmings of olive- 
colored or gold cloth. 

This prohibition does not include the clothes worn at a time of festivity 
or at the reception of a lord or a lady, nor at balls or similar social occasions. 

Because of the diversity of custom among the communities with regard 
to apparel, we find it impracticable to make a general ordinance that shall 
provide for all the details that ought to be included, and we therefore ordain 
that each community shall make such ordinances on the subject — so long 
as this ordinance endures — as will serve as a reminder that we are in Exile 
because of our sins. If the communities desire to establish more rigorous 
rules than this they have the power to do so.° 


48.3 Cracow, Poland, 1595-1616 


1895 


It is forbidden to go through the streets at night playing on musical instru- 
ments, nor shall anyone, whether householders, young men, or boys, shout 
or yell in the streets. 

Ifa person does such things, or ifa fight breaks out at night, or ifsomeone 
attacks a citizen or damages his home, the night-watch are required to awak- 
en one or two of the officials, who are expected to get up immediately and 
admonish the people to go home. If, however, they have been very violent, 
the officials have the authority to put them under arrest until the morning, 
when the chief officials of the community — may their Rock and Redeemer 
guard them — will settle their case. 


1615-1616 


One is permitted to wear only two rings on weekdays, four on the Sabbath, 
and six on the holidays. Both men and women are absolutely forbidden to 





3 Here the justification provided for simplicity in dress is religious sobriety, not fear of envy. 
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wear precious stones. An exception is made in the case ofa pregnant woman, 
who is permitted to wear a ring with a diamond because of its curative powers. 
Otherwise no exception will be made, under penalty of three ducats.* 


48.4 Lithuania, September 4, 1637 


With respect to banquets: Inasmuch as people are spending too much mon- 
ey unnecessarily on festive meals [at marriages, circumcisions, etc. ], every 
Jewish community and settlement that has a rabbi is expected to assemble 
its officers and rabbi and to consider the number of guests suitable for every 
individual to invite to a festive meal, in view of his wealth and the occasion. 
No one is permitted to come to a banquet unless he has been invited by the 
beadle. In a settlement where there is no rabbi the nearest Jewish court will 
enact such an ordinance for them. 


48.5 Metz, France, 1690-1697 


1690 


Shoes or other footgear in red or blue leather, or in any other color except 
black and white, are forbidden to everyone. The same rule applies to footgear 
of velvet or any other stuff, fringed or stitched, which is likewise forbidden. 


1692 


It has been learned that many women are having veils embroidered in the city 
by non-Jews. This may give rise to considerable jealousy and animosity — for, 
until now, the non-Jews might have supposed that the gold worn by Jewish 
women on their garments and clothes was imitation, while now they are 
positive that it is genuine. For this reason announcement is made and notice 
is given that beginning today, no person — male or female — is permitted to 
have any veils, hats, borders of cloaks, or any other object of dress made 
or embroidered by non-Jews, whether directly or through an intermediary. 
Those who have already given something to be done outside by non-Jews 
must immediately recover these objects under penalty of a fine of twenty 
Reichsthalers for the benefit of the poor, and the administration itself will 
have them taken back from the non-Jews. 





Some precious stones were reputed to possess magical healing qualities; see b. Bava Batra 
16b. 
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1694 


It has also been decided that all women ought to wear a cloak and veil when 
going to the synagogue. Women who are not yet fifteen years old may go 
to the synagogue without cloak or veil, but as soon as they reach the age of 
fifteen they are subject to the rule.... 

It is necessary to add that all fashionable styles of arranging the hair or 
those recently devised are also forbidden. 


1697 


Young men and women, and particularly servants of both sexes, are not per- 
mitted to go to a dance at night without having been invited, under penalty 
ofa fine of one Reichsthaler.° 


48.6 Carpentras, Papal France, March 22, 1740 


It was also agreed that adults and young men are not permitted to wear a wig 
with curls.® Those, however, who return from a journey are allowed to go 
through the ghetto wearing the wig with curls which they used on their trip. 
However, when they come home they must change it; if they have no other 
in the house they are given three days to get another. [On trips Jews often 
dressed like gentiles to avoid being harrassed. ] 
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Joseph Colon’s Responsa on Community 
Ordinances and Rabbinic Synods 


1470S 


oseph ben Solomon Colon, in the second half of the fifteenth century Rab- 
bi of Bologna, then Mantua, then Padua, was one of the most distinguished 
rabbinic scholars of his age. 

The issue at question in the first text reflects not an obvious sin but a con- 
flict of values: some Jews have promised to honor a secret divulged to them 
in confidence pertaining to lost property that has been found by another 
Jew, but failure to disclose knowledge about lost property is a violation of 
an ordinance attributed to one of the great scholars of early Ashkenazi Jewry, 
Rabbenu Gershom (Chapter 45). 

Unlike in other responsa, where the question is presented as a direct 
quotation from the inquiry, here the respondent paraphrases and summarizes 
the inquiry, making it clear that the question comes not from a rabbi who 
is uncertain about the answer, but from someone who seeks confirmation 
for the position he has already taken. Colon furnishes this with a simple yet 
elegant argument, based on a responsum by Rashi. It should be obvious 
that a simple promise (a) does not have the force of an oath sworn on a holy 
object and invoking the Divine Name (b). And it should be obvious that 
the ordinance passed by laymen of a community (c) has less force than an 
ordinance of the revered Rabbenu Gershom (d). Rashi’s responsum provides 
the connection, asserting something that is not obvious: an oath sworn (b), 
is weaker than the ordinance of an ordinary community (c). The answer to 
the question is therefore obvious: the promise (a) is far weaker than the 
ordinance of Gershom (d). 
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Rashi’s responsum, however, depends on some rhetorical sleight of hand. 
Appealing to the principle that an oath to violate a divine commandment - e.g. 
to work on the Sabbath or to eat on Yom Kippur — has no validity (as in our 
legal system a contract to commit a crime is unenforceable), Rashi asserts the 
equivalence between the authority of a community ordinance and a divine 
commandment. It is a striking assertion of the authority of ordinary Jews, 
not even rabbis, to legislate in response to their perception of the needs of 
the time and the place. 

The second text was written in a dramatic historical context: a 1476 show 
trial of seventeen Jews from Regensburg (Ratisbon) accused of ritual mur- 
der. This trial occurred against the background of an infamous trial held the 
previous year following allegations of the ritual murder of Simon of Trent. 
Colon was of course not in a position to influence the Regensburg trial di- 
rectly. But the Jews of that city were trying to convince Emperor Frederick 
11, who had earlier repudiated the ritual murder accusation, to intervene 
against the city authorities. For this to occur, a substantial payment from 
the Bavarian Jews would be necessary, and the leading rabbis of the region 
gathered in conference at Nuremburg to assess the surrounding communities 
for contributions that would produce the requisite sum. This raised a legal 
issue about the authority of such a rabbinical synod to compel individual 
communities to pay on behalf of Jews in a different community. Colon 
strongly supported the claim that under such emergency circumstances the 
autonomy of the individual community must give way to the judgment of the 
rabbinic leadership. Eventually the Emperor did indeed intervene on behalf 
of the imprisoned Jews. 

Both texts are taken from the collection of his responsa, first published at 
Venice in 1519 and frequently republished. See also Chapter 85. 


49.1 Colon Buttresses the Authority of Community Ordinances, 
1470 


Question: ...I have received your letter concerning those who are reaching 
new depths (of deceit) in order to set at naught the profoundly sensible advice 
of that great hero of the spirit, R. Gershom, Light of the Exile. He ordained 
(ca. 1000) that a public announcement be made in the synagogue with regard 
to anyone who has lost property so that those finding the property might re- 
turn it, and that those with any knowledge about such property are to inform 
about it so that the owner can seek after his lost property. 
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Now there are some crafty fellows who have risen up to say that a matter 
concerning some lost property was disclosed to them as a confidence and 
they do not wish to reveal the secret. Concerning this, your honor has in- 
quired whether or not one should deal with these fellows more severely than 
with a person who wantonly perpetrates a crime — because they are using 
deception against the Torah and those who study it. 


Answer: Indeed I know that you are not in need of guidance on the practical 
procedure and law on this matter, as it is already clear to you. Even a profound 
and difficult legal question would not be too difficult for you; how much 
less this relatively simple matter. Not only this, but, from the way you put 
the question itself, an irrefutable answer emerges — as your honor properly 
wrote — that indeed one is to deal with a deceiver more severely than with a 
wanton perpetrator! What can I add to such a clearly correct view? Indeed, 
since the biblical passage is applied to righteous people: “You decree and 
God establishes” (Job 22:28), I shall fulfill your words and I shall not return 
your request without a line or two in support of your position, although it 
does not need such support. 


My opinion: I have not plumbed the inmost depth of this “confidence” which 
could negate the ordinance of the illustrious R. Gershom, Light of the Exile. 
Is one posing the question, Which of the following is legally superior: (a) a 
promise that someone makes to another, or (b) an oath one has taken not 
to reveal a secret? Or is the question, Which is weaker: (a) the ordinance of 
an eminent sage, or (b) the ordinance of a community? Indeed Rashi [see 
Chapter 57], as cited in the law code of Mordecai [ben Hillel, 1240-1298], 
Shevu'ot, chap. 3, no. 755, rules to this effect: 


If one heard that a community is going to make a particular decree and 
takes an oath that he will not follow that decree, etc., then... I have seen 
that if one takes an oath to disregard the local laws of his community, such 
an oath is null and void. If the oath-taker has received proper warning, 
he is liable to corporal punishment under biblical law.” The man is not 
excused from the community ordinance, even though his oath preceded 
the promulgation of the ordinance. He has taken an oath to nullify a 


1 As interpreted in b. Hullin s9b; that is, God Himself sees to the fulfillment of the decrees 
of the righteous. 

2 Assuming he had been warned that the oath would be illegal, and that a competent court 
could hear the case and impose the sentence. 
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divine commandment, ie., to depart from the commanded statutes. On 
this score every Jew is deemed to be under oath from the time of the 
Revelation on Mount Sinai. Anyone who takes such an oath falls under 
the biblical admonition of “Cursed be he who will not establish the words 
of the Torah to do them” (Deut. 27:26; cf. also b. Shevu'ot 27a). 


There you have it explicitly: Even if his oath preceded the promulgation 
of the community’s ordinance, even so, the oath has no legal effect: it is 
null and void. This is so even if the matter only involves a local communal 
ordinance; how much the more does it hold in the case under notice: that 
a private promise has no standing to override an ordinance of the eminent 
Rabbenu Gershom, Light of the Exile, which ordinance all Jews have agreed 
to and have upheld, as your honor has written. 

What standing does this private promise have to open a breach [in the 
Law], to throw Truth miserably to the ground! My soul could not suffer to 
be part of their plot! No private promise or justification can stand against 
God and God's Law! In my opinion, it is well within the power of a rabbi or 
a competent judge to put such a person under the ban. “All the people will 
hear and fear” (Deut. 17:13); they will not continue to do this evil thing. 


49.2 Colon Buttresses the Authority of an Emergency Bavarian 
Rabbinical Synod over Individual Communities, 1476 


The news of the danger that threatens the lives of our imprisoned fellow-Jews 
at Regensburg — may their Rock and Redeemer protect them — and that also 
imperils the neighboring communities, has spread everywhere. A convention 
of celebrated rabbis [from Bavaria] met, therefore, in the holy community of 
Nuremberg, to take counsel and to consider the means for the deliverance of 
the guiltless brethren, whose homes are free from any crime and who nev- 
ertheless — because of our many sins — have been condemned to death. It is, 
however, to be feared that some communities or individuals, even relatives, 
who are over-confident and believe themselves safe from danger, might deny 
their assistance to the planned rescue work, although in fact — may the Lord 
avert it — the fateful cloud could burst even over their heads if our unfortunate 
brethren will not be saved. 

Iam therefore pleased to answer the call of those who addressed me, and 
to comply with the request of my teachers for showing the path to the light 
of salvation. 
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It is lawful that, in the first place, the neighboring communities, which in 
all probability will also have to drain the cup of affliction if the impending 
misfortune is not averted from our fellow Jews in Regensburg, should be 
called on to contribute to the forthcoming expenses. The safety of those in 
Regensburg is in the interest of those in the neighboring communities; if 
catastrophe occurs, it will strike the neighbors as well. That is why, whatever 
their present situation, our decision must be taken in relation to what we may 
consider as certain for the future, and we must impose on them the obligation 
to participate in the expenses necessary for the work of salvation. 

An analogous case can be found in b. Baba Metsi’a (108b). Rabbi Judah 
says, “If a stream descending from above dries up, or is impeded by stones, 
the owners of the fields situated below must contribute to its restoration, 
because they too need the water for the cultivation of their property. Likewise 
home-owners who dwell in the upper part of a city must contribute to the 
costs of draining the rain water if the lower parts of the city are flooded. For 
although at present the lower parts only are endangered, the peril for the 
upper parts of the city is unavoidable if help is not offered in time to those 
in the lower parts.” Similarly in our case: although the neighboring cities 
seem to be safe for the time being, the danger for them cannot be avoided 
if Regensburg will not be saved. For the thoughts of our enemies are always 
aimed at assailing and destroying us — may the Lord deliver us from their 
hands! Those neighboring communities should take to heart the verse, 

“Happy is the one who is always anxious, but he who hardens his heart falls 
into misfortune” (Prov. 28:14). 

Even if the communities should object to a request for contributions, 
saying that the slanderous rumors that have brought so much misfortunate 
to the Jews will not penetrate to them, and that therefore the danger in ques- 
tion is only a vague possibility but not a certainty, I declare that also in such 
a case it is legitimate to ask them for common contributions. For the pious 
sages, who protect the possessions of orphans and are anxious to preserve 
them from any loss, declared that in situations when protection even against 
a danger that is not immediate is involved, the orphans must make their con- 
tribution, and that it is lawful to ask them for participation in the expenses for 
the repair of the city walls, for the appointment of a watchman for the arsenal, 
or for the conscription of riders who look out for approaching forces.’ And 
the fear of danger certainly exists in this case. The inhabitants of a city can 





3 Cf. b. Bava Batra 8b. 
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also be compelled to provide the city with fortifications and gates in order 
to protect it against a possible danger. How much more do the neighboring 
communities need the protection not only of their bodies but of their souls, 
and how much more are they obliged to contribute to this protection by 
paying their contributions, even if to this end they had to give up their last 
coat or to sell the hair from their heads! 

It is for the purpose of providing such protection that the pious rabbis 
assembled at Nuremberg — may it please our Heavenly Father to let them 
succeed in their work! Every community is, therefore, obliged to give as 
much as [the rabbis assembled] will determine to be as its duty, and every 
community must accept their decision without complaint even if one of the 
communities is taxed more and the other less. However, as the rabbis do 
not dare to address formal requests for money to the communities for fear 
of their princes and masters, I call upon all Jewish inhabitants of Germany, 
individuals as well as communities, under the threat of excommunication, 
not to resist the decision of the rabbis assembled at Nuremberg, and instead 
to make their contributions with readiness according to the prescribed 
amounts, in order that their brothers who have been thrown into prison 
through deceitful accusations may be liberated. May whoever defies the call 
of the rabbis from Nuremberg be expelled from the community of the Exile, 
may the curse weigh upon him and penetrate into him and into his bones 
like oil, and may his name be given up to utter destruction. Those, however, 
who hearken to the voice of the rabbis will dwell in safety, and a rich blessing 
will be stored up for them. 

Thus says the man who is incapable of dominance, thus writes, with a 
humble mind, the lowly Joseph Colon. 
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The Shulhan Arukh and Its Mappah 


1564-1565, 1571 


hroughout the Middle Ages and up to modern times, Jews were or- 

ganized along communal lines as a corporate body. Each Jewry was a 
separate and distinct group wherever it was found, and was recognized as 
such by law. The state determined its relation to Jewry as a body through 
a constitution which it gave the Jews; the Jews, however, in their inner life, 
governed themselves in accordance with talmudic-rabbinic law. This rabbinic 
law, which was universally accepted by the Jews, was codified several times 
before it reached its most definitive and popular form in the Shulhan Arukh, 
the “Set Table” of Joseph Karo (1488-1575). This is an abbreviated form of 
his larger work, Beit Yosef, the “House of Joseph,” a critical legal commentary 
onan earlier codification by Jacob ben Asher ben Yehiel. The Shulhan Arukh 
was first published in Venice, 1564-1565. 

Karo, a Sephardic scholar who lived in the Ottoman Empire after the 
expulsion from Spain and died in the mystic community of Safed in Palestine, 
was one of the greatest rabbinic authorities of his generation. During his day 
Jewish religious unity was threatened by the welter of conflicting opinions 
in matters of observance, and it is not improbable that he hoped through 
his two chief legal works to bring about a unity in world Jewish practice that 
would hasten the advent of the messiah. The Shulhan Arukh did not at once 
find the universal acceptance that Karo had hoped for; it met with resistance 
in eastern Europe and was adopted only after a struggle and after it had been 
modified by Moses Isserles (ca. 1530-1572), the famous rabbi of Cracow who 
added notes incorporating the religious customs of German and east Euro- 
pean Jewry; his work, called the Mappah, or “Tablecloth” for Karo’s “Table,” 
first appeared in the Cracow 1571 edition of the Shulhan Arukh. 
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The Shulhan Arukh contains four sections. Orah Hayyim, the “Way of Life,” 
deals with the religious worship of the Jew at home and in the synagogue. 
Yoreh De‘ah, the “Teacher of Knowledge,’ treats ritual slaughter, dietary laws, 
forbidden practices, burial and mourning customs, and the like. Even Ha-Ezer, 
the “Stone of Help,” gives marriage and divorce laws, and Hoshen Ha-Mishpat, 
the “Breastplate of Judgment,” codifies civil law and court procedure. Ilus- 
trations are given below from the four sections of this code, which is still 
authoritative in the life of Orthodox Jews. 


50.1 Selections: Orah Hayyim, Yoreh De‘ah, Even Ha-Ezer, 
Hoshen Ha-Mishpat 


ORAH HAYYIM: LAWS OF THE PURIM SCROLL 


694. The law of Purim funds designated for the poor. Herein are four para- 
graphs. 


1. Every man is duty bound to give at least two gifts, to two poor peo- 
ple... 


2 One may not divert Purim funds to any other charity, but the poor man 
may do whatever he wants with the money he receives. 


3. We need not investigate in giving any Purim money, but may bestow 
it upon anyone who reaches out his hands to receive it. In places where 
it is the custom to give Purim money to non-Jews also, it is permissible 
to follow the custom. 


4. Where there are no poor, one is permitted to retain one’s Purim funds 
and then give them away wherever one wishes. 


695. The laws of the Purim banquet. Herein are four paragraphs. 


2. On Purim a person should drink until he doesn’t know the difference 
between, “Cursed be Haman,” and “Blessed be Mordecai.” 


NOTE [by Isserles]: Some authorities say that it is not necessary to get as 
drunk as all that, but merely to drink more than one’s normal allowance, so 
that he may fall asleep, and because he is asleep he will not know the differ- 
ence between “Cursed be Haman” and “Blessed be Mordecai.” It is imma- 
terial whether one drinks a whole lot or a little, as long as his thoughts are 
directed to God. No one should fast on Purim except to prevent a bad dream 
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from coming true. There are some people who are accustomed to wear their 
Sabbath and holiday clothes on Purim and that is a good custom.... Some 
authorities say that if a man injures his neighbor as a result of too much Purim 
“joy” he is free from paying damages. 


EVEN HA-EZER: LAWS OF PROPAGATION 


1. The laws about propagation, and that one should not be without a wife. 
Herein are fourteen paragraphs. 


3. Every Jew is commanded to get married by age eighteen, and he who 
gets married earlier is observing the commandment in the very best way. 
But no one ought to get married before thirteen, for this would be lust. 
Under no circumstances should one pass his twentieth birthday without 
getting married, and if a person passes his twentieth birthday and doesn’t 
care to get married, the court shall compel him to marry in order that he 
may fulfill the command of propagation (Gen. 1:28). However, if he is 
busied with the Torah and concerned about it, and is afraid to get married 
lest he be troubled too much about making a living, and therefore have 
to neglect his study of the Torah, he is permitted to delay. 


NOTE [by Isserles]: But nowadays it is not the practice to compel a man to 
get married. Laws of Selecting an Appropriate Partner 


2. Every man should seek to marry a worthy woman. Herein are eleven 
paragraphs. 


1. No man should marry a woman in whom there is any inappropriate 
quality. 


NOTE [by Isserles]: Anyone who marries a tainted woman for the sake of 
money will have children who will not be respectable. But if a woman is not 
disqualified for a man, and if he wishes to marry her for her money, he is 
permitted to.... Ifa person had been promised a large sum of money at his 
engagement and has not received it, he must not desert his bride because of 
it. Nor should one quarrel too much about his wife’s property, for he who 
does so will not prosper, nor will his marriage be successful, for the money 
that a man gets with his wife does not really belong to him after all. Any man 
who marries for this reason is called a “fortune hunter.” However, one may 
accept what his father-in-law or mother-in-law is generous enough to give 
him without any fear that the marriage will not prosper. 
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YOREH DE AH: LAWS CONCERNING IDOLATRY 


157. What are the sins which a man must not commit even ifhis life is at stake. 
Herein are three paragraphs. 


1. A Jew is forbidden to say that he is a gentile in order to avoid being 
killed. But he is allowed to put on different clothes during a period of 
persecution so that they will not recognize that he is a Jew, inasmuch as 
he does not say that he is a gentile. 


NOTE:... To dress like a gentile in order that one may not be recognized as a 
Jew, and thereby avoid paying tolls and the like, is forbidden. 


LAWS ABOUT CONVERTS 


168. How to make converts, men or women, and the laws about the marriage 
of a convert. Herein are twelve paragraphs. 


1. Ifa man wants to become a Jew they say to him: “What has prompted 
you to come to convert? Don’t you know that Jews are now oppressed, 
prostrate, mistreated, suffering?” If he answers: “I know, and I am not wor- 
thy to join you,’ then they accept him without further delay and inform 
him of the fundamental principles of Judaism, namely, the unity of God, 
and the prohibition of idolatry. This they discuss with him at length.’ 


HOSHEN HA-MISHPAT: LAWS OF FRAUDULENT REPRESENTATION AND 
MISTAKES IN PURCHASES 


231. One must not deceive in measure or weight. How to make measures 
and weights. How to weigh. The obligation to appoint officers in charge of 
measures and markets. Herein are twenty-eight paragraphs. 


1. The courts are required to appoint officers who shall regularly visit the 
shops, and whomever they find using a deficient measure or weight or 
inaccurate scale they shall be permitted to flog and to fine, as it appears 
appropriate to the court. 





Based on b. Yevamot 47a. Practically all the laws of the Shulhan Arukh are of talmudic origin. 
Conversion of a Christian to Judaism was prohibited in Christian Europe, and conversion 
of a Muslim prohibited in Muslim countries. The only practical application of this law in 
the sixteenth century would have been to accept a Christian for conversion in a Muslim 
environment. 
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LAWS OF THEFT 


356. It is forbidden to buy anything from a thief. The law regarding one who 
buys from a known thief, or a thief who is not known as such. Herein are 
ten paragraphs. 


1. It is forbidden to buy any stolen goods from a thief, for such a purchase 
would be a great sin, inasmuch as the purchaser thus encourages wrong- 
doers and incites them to further thefts, for if there were no purchaser 
there would be no thief. 


NOTE [by Isserles]: One is forbidden to assist a thief in any possible way. 
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The Council of Four Lands and 


the Lithuanian Council 
ca. 1581-1648 


he Jews of Poland, as a separate ethnic and religious minority, had en- 

joyed a large measure of self-rule since the second half of the thirteenth 
century. However, after the middle of the sixteenth century, the Polish kings 
encouraged the organization of their Jews into groups even more compact, 
primarily because this made it easier for the rulers to collect taxes due from 
their Jewish subjects. From that time on, Polish Jewry was ruled by a group 
of laymen and rabbis who were called the Va‘ad Arba Aratsot, the “Council 
of Four Lands.” The four lands were Great Poland, Little Poland, Red Russia 
(East Galicia and Podolia), and Volhynia. Lithuania, originally a part of the 
Council, had its own central organization beginning in 1623. 

The Council of Four Lands had a great deal of influence: it governed the 
economic life of the Jews, protected Polish Jewry at the court of the king and 
in the Polish parliament, collected taxes due the state, regulated religious 
observances, organized courts, and itself sat as a court of last appeal. In short, 
it controlled practically every phase of the fiscal, economic, administrative, 
religious, cultural, social, and spiritual life of the greatest Jewish community 
in the world. It was practically a Jewish state in Poland. 

In the eighteenth century as Poland declined, the Council declined with 
it and fell heavily into debt. It was abolished in 1764 both in Poland and in 
Lithuania by the Polish parliament, which then hoped by direct taxation to 
increase its income from its Jewish citizens. 

The first account following is taken from Nathan Hannover’s Yeven Met- 
sulah (“The Miry Depth”), a contemporary Hebrew chronicle of Polish 
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Jewish life and suffering during the Cossack uprisings of 1648 and 1649 (see 
also Chapter 37). His glowing account of Jewish communal life in pre-1648 
Poland is an elegiac, hyperbolic encomium in retrospect. 

The second selection is one of the first edicts of the Council of Four Lands, 
strongly condemning economic activities on the part of Jews that they believe 
will arouse resentment and endanger the Jewish masses. The third selection 
deals with the bankruptcy laws of the Council of Four Lands; the fourth 
includes a series of laws passed by the independent Lithuanian Council. All 
these laws were originally promulgated in Hebrew. 


s1.1 Philanthropy and Justice Among the Polish Jews, ca. 1648 


And now] shall begin to describe the organization of Polish Jewish life which 
was entirely of a righteous, upright, proper, and enduring character. 

It is said in the treatise on the Fathers [the Mishnaic ethical tractate, Avot 
1:2, 1:18 ]: Simon the Just was one of the last survivors of the Great Synagogue. 
He used to say, “Upon three things the world is based: upon the Torah, upon 
the religious service, and upon the practice of charity.” Rabban Simon ben 
Gamiliel used to say, “By three things is the world preserved; by justice, by 
truth, and by peace.” All these six pillars upon which the world stands were 
found in the land of Poland.... 


THE PILLAR OF JUSTICE 


Justice prevailed in Poland just as in Jerusalem before the destruction of the 
Temple. There were courts in every town, and if people did not care to try 
their case before the court of their own town they could go to a nearby court. 
And if they did not care to try their case before a nearby court, they could go 
to a superior court, for in every province there was a higher court. For ex- 
ample, the highest court for the Ukraine and Volhynia was in the metropolis 
Ostrog, just as the capital city, Lemberg, was the seat of the chief court for the 
province of Red Russia. And so there were many other large communities 
and each one of them served as the seat of the chief court for its district. 

If, however, different communities, through their leaders, would start 
litigation among themselves, in order to try their case they would have to 
appear before the leaders of the Four Lands — may their Rock and Redeemer 
guard them — who met twice a year. This was an assembly which included 
one official picked from among the leaders of every town. They, in turn, were 
joined by six outstanding rabbinical scholars of Poland, and all these together 


» 
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were known as the Council of Four Lands. They used to hold sessions annu- 
ally at the Lublin fair between Purim and Passover, and at the Yaroslav fair 
in the month of Av or Elul.’ 

The leaders of the Four Lands were just like the Sanhedrin [of old which 
met] in the Chamber of Hewn Stone [of the Temple: b. Sanhedrin 88b], for 
they had the power to judge every Jew in the kingdom of Poland: to issue 
prohibitions, to enact ordinances, and to punish people as they saw fit.” Every 
difficult case was brought to them and they decided it. In order to lighten their 
task, the leaders of the Four Lands would choose judges from the various 
provinces and these men were called Provincial Judges. All civil cases would 
come before these Provincial Judges, but cases that involved fines, the priority 
of possession, and other difficult matters were tried by the leaders of the Four 
Lands themselves — may their Rock and Redeemer guard them. The lawsuit 
of a Jew would never come before gentile judges, nor before the court of any 
magnate, nor before the king himself — may his glory be exalted.? If, however, 
a Jew should attempt to try his case before the judges of the gentile courts, 
he would be severely reproached for he made it appear that “our enemies are 
our judges” (Deut 32:31). 


51.2. A Warning about Dangerous Economic Activities, 1581* 


Let it be known to all the people of the land, the holy people of the covenant, 
that the heads and leaders of the Four Lands have observed that the current 
status and situation of the lands require strengthening, particularly in regard 
to those who are gluttonously drawn to bribes and money with which to 
enrich themselves by means of the great and mighty arendas.* 

Out of necessary concern lest these individuals lead to great danger for the 





Thus they met in the early spring and in the late summer at fairs where thousands of Jews 
gathered. 

The Council thus functioned as a kind of Assembly and Supreme Court, but it had no 
executive power to enforce its decisions. 

The Jews, like the nobles and the burghers, insisted on the right to their own courts. 


4 Reproduced from Economic Origins of Antisemitism, translated by Hillel Levine, p. 56. Copy- 


right © 1995 Yale University Press. Reproduced with permission. 

The arenda was a legal arrangement in which an individual paid a fee in advance to a noble 
with rights to taxes or other income from a specific territory, estate or institution, in return 
for the rights to lease and thereby to collect and keep all such income. This is a prescient 
recognition that, in addition to raising problems of Jewish law, the resentment of peasants 
paying various fees to Jews who had leased the rights to collect such fees could lead to 
violence against the broader Jewish population. 
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majority, heaven forbid, we have made the following unanimous agreement: 
All those who would be called by the name of Israel should have no involve- 
ment with the czopowe [a royal tax on drink], neither in Poland Major nor in 
Poland Minor, nor in Mazovia, neither that instituted by the king —- may he be 
exalted — nor that by the rulers, nor by any subterfuge in the world. Neither 
should they lease any mint, nor a zupa [salt mine] in these lands, nor [collect] 
any custom duties, that is the duty at Cracow, Poznan, and their regions. None 
of these should be leased by any Jew in any of these manners, nor should he 
be involved in any of these enterprises in any fashion. 

Whosoever dares to lease or to be involved in these matters in any con- 
ceivable way will be subject to an inevitable edict to be excommunicated 
from the two worlds. 


51.3 Bankruptcy Laws, Lublin, February-March, 1624 


The following are the ordinances of the leaders of the Four Lands — may their 
Rock and Redeemer guard them — with reference to bankrupts. 


1. Ifa bankrupt debtor should offer to make a settlement for his debts with 
his creditors, then the ban is to be published against him and for a whole year 
he is to be considered under the ban and unfit to offer testimony and to take 
an oath.® He is to be imprisoned for a whole year and shall not be appointed 
to any office for any religious work. If he already has an office he is to be 
removed from it, and he shall not be called up to the Torah for a whole year 
[or] until he repay all his notes to his creditors. 


2. No man is allowed to do any business with such bankrupts, and if he vio- 
lates this injunction he will injure only himself, for he will himself lose the 
right of legal action against the bankrupt with whom he is involved. 


3. The creditors may take away all the clothes which the bankrupt has made 
for his wife within the year that he became a bankrupt. The bankrupt shall 
also lose the rights of citizenship in the Jewish community.’ 


4. Even if some creditor should make a concession to a bankrupt, and even 
if he had shaken hands on it, the creditor is always able later to sue him and, 
through the courts, get back the money conceded. The handshake shall al- 





6 This severe law was intended to make bankrupts disgorge hidden resources. 
7 This would probably limit his right to remain in the city and do business there. 
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ways be regarded as having been void from the very start, on the ground that 
the court has the right to declare void any such concession. 


5. When the ban is pronounced in the synagogue against bankrupts, the man’s 
wife and children must be present in the synagogue at the moment when the 
ban is pronounced.® 


6. Wherever the leaders of any community will not carry out these above- 
mentioned ordinances with reference to bankrupts, they shall be condemned 
to pay a fine of two hundred ducats, which will not be remitted and will be 
used for the ransom of captives. They will also be compelled to pay that debt 
[of the bankrupt]. 


51.4 Laws of the Lithuanian Council Governing Tax Collection 
and Recourse to Courts, September 4, 1623-1632 


The chiefs, the leaders of every community, shall appoint two men in their 
towns who shall busy themselves with the collection of the “poll” tax,’ the 
taxes for the support of the corporate Jewish organization, and the powrotne 
[another state] tax, in order that everything being prepared and ready on time, 
no injury — God forbid - should accrue to the Jewish government. These men 
shall have the power and authority in matters of taxation to punish, and to 
confiscate, attach, and seize goods as pledge without the least interference 
on the part of any communal chief or leader. But if these two men should be 
lax in the collections they will be held responsible for all injuries that may 
happen to the Jewish government. 

A Jew who entertains the thought of summoning a gentile before the 
King’s Court, or before the High Criminal Court, or before the local courts, or 
before the district courts, shall do nothing until he first presents his problems 
to the leaders of his city. And similarly when gentiles summon him before the 
King’s Court or before the High Criminal Court, he must first come to the 
officers of his community and pay heed to all that they will command him.'° 


The fear of such a humiliating ordeal would tend to lessen bankruptcies. 

A sum paid by the Jewish people as a whole to the state. 

This action was motivated by the desire of the Jewish authorities to maintain peaceful 
relations with the gentiles. 
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LAWS DEALING WITH SABBATH BUYING AND JEWISH FARMERS, AUGUST 
22, 1628 


In all places where there is market day on the Sabbath, the nearest Jewish 
court shall take care to warn Jews and to keep them from violating the prohi- 
bition to make purchases on the Sabbath. It shall teach them what is allowed 
and what is forbidden, so that they shall not profane the Sabbath, and it shall 
punish publicly those who thereby desecrate and violate the Sabbath. 

Those who control estates, whether villages or hamlets, shall appear before 
the rabbinical authority of the nearest Jewish court to get instruction as to 
what work is forbidden on the Sabbath in order not to sin.’ They shall also 
get instruction concerning the castration of their cattle and fowls, the raising 
of hogs, the distilling of brandy on the Sabbath, and similar matters and laws. 
They must secure a rule of guidance from a rabbinic authority as to how they 
shall conduct themselves, under penalty of one hundred ducats to be given 
to charity, to say nothing of additional punishments and prosecution. 


A LAW GOVERNING THE WORK OF GENTILE FARMHANDS ON THE JEWISH 
SABBATH, AUGUST 29, 1632 


Ifa man holds an estate and requires plowing, sowing, harvesting, and other 
types of labor several days a week from the gentiles who live in his villages 
and hamlets, he must be very careful to substitute some other day of the 
week for the Sabbath so that these gentiles will not work on the Jewish rest 
day. If, however, he has gentile laborers from his villages and towns who are 
employed permanently, by the week, without any interruption, then he must 
go to the nearest Jewish judge to get instruction as to how he shall proceed 
and what he shall do, and shall receive a rule of guidance from him. 
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The Ransom of Captives: 


Eastern and Southern Europe 
1649-1708 


ne of the most meritorious acts recommended to observant Jews is the 
O ransoming of captives from slavery (pidyon shevuyim). As early as the 
first centuries of the common era a whole body of law and precedent had 
been developed, determining what constituted a captive, which captives took 
precedence in the order of their ransoming and release, and what were to be 
the limits of a ransom payment in order to discourage professional kidnappers 
(see, e.g., b, Bava Batra 8a-b). 

Originally, the captives ransomed were probably only those taken prisoner 
in war or on pirate-raids. The term “captive,” however, was soon extended to 
include unfortunates imprisoned on false accusations such as ritual murder 
and the like, and to include also the victims of arbitrary, despotic lords and 
rulers who would often seize a prominent Jew in order to extort a ransom 
from him or his friends. An outstanding illustration of this type of extortion 
is the imprisonment of the notable Rabbi Meir of Rothenburg (d. 1291) by 
the Habsburg Emperor Rudolf 1. Meir was in flight from arbitrary seizure 
and had reached the Lombard hills before he was recognized and seized 
by Count Meinhard of Goerz. It is reported that Meir refused to allow his 
friends to pay the enormous ransom of ten thousand marks in silver which 
they offered and remained in confinement for seven years until his death in 
1293. But another Emperor finally did make a profit on this stubborn prisoner, 
for about fourteen years after Meir’s death, a pious Jew, Alexander Siisskind 
Wimpfen, ransomed the bones of the famous rabbi for a goodly sum. (The 
gravestones of both Meir and Alexander remain in the Jewish cemetery of 
Worms, which survived the Nazi period intact.) 
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A not uncommon interpretation of the term “captive” included Jewish 
criminals imprisoned by the non-Jewish authorities. Many Jews felt the need 
to redeem these prisoners for fear that under stress they would desert to 
Christianity in order to escape punishment. Others believed that to ransom 
criminals served only to encourage them in their criminal practices and gave 
them an opportunity to terrorize the community by the constant threat of 
becoming Christian and of defaming the Jewish community. 

The first selection below, translated from the Hebrew, is a decree of the 
Lithuanian National Jewish Council from the year 1649 authorizing every 
community to ransom immediately any Jewish captive taken by the Cossacks 
and the Tatars in the fearful riots and pogroms of 1648 and 1649 in Poland 
and in the Ukraine (Chapter 37). 

Many of the Tatar allies of the Cossacks brought their prisoners to mar- 
ket in Constantinople, and in response to a request from the Jewish leaders 
of that city the chiefs of Lithuanian Jewry, in association with Polish Jewry, 
forwarded funds to Turkey for their ransom. This action, described in the 
minutes of the Lithuanian Council for the year 1652, is described in the sec- 
ond selection translated below. 

The third selection is a translation of a Judaeo-Italian letter sent in 1708 by 
Rabbi Judah Brieli of Mantua (d. 1722) to the Venetian Jewish committee for 
the ransom of captives, requesting financial aid for a Jew taken prisoner on 
the Italian front during the War of the Spanish Succession. 


52.1 The Lithuanian National Jewish Council Authorizes the 
Ransom of Polish Jewish Captives, 1649 


[ The following action is taken] inasmuch as we have seen how so many Jews, 
unfortunately, have been taken captive, dispersed among the nations, and 
as a result have been practically lost among them. Now it has already been 
made clear in the minutes of the Medinah [the Lithuanian National Jewish 
Council] that in this matter [of the redemption of captives] the necessary 
expenses rest upon the whole Medinah. However, it is to be feared that before 
this has been sufficiently made known to the leaders of the communities in 
the customary manner, the opportunity may pass. 

Therefore we have written to every town and village where there are ten 
Jews, authorizing them to ransom any captive, spending as much as ten gold- 
pieces without need for any specific application or authorization. The amount 
expended shall be accepted [as a legitimate charge] against the accounts of 
the Lithuanian National Jewish Council. Ifmore than ten — and up to sixty — 
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gold-pieces are spent for the ransom of a Jew, it will be necessary to secure 
permission from the nearest Jewish community that has, or is accustomed 
to have, a rabbinical authority. If more than sixty gold-pieces are spent for 
the ransom of an individual, it will be necessary to secure permission from 
one of the three chief communities (may their Rock and Redeemer guard 
them!) or from the district community to which they are subject.’ And as 
they determine, the amounts expended shall be a legitimate charge against 
the Lithuanian Council. 

Whoever takes a zealous interest in this matter [of ransoming captives] is 
to be commended and will receive his full reward from the One who dwells 
on high. 


$2.2 The Lithuanian National Jewish Council Raises Money to 
Ransom Jewish Captives Held in the Turkish Lands, 1652 


Whereas the manifold troubles, mishaps, persecutions, and visitations, that 
unfortunately have come upon our Jewish brethren in the times of storm 
and stress that they have recently experienced, are obvious, evident, and 
known to all; and 

Whereas many of the Jews have had to leave their country, have gone into 
captivity, and have been brought to other lands where many of them have 
already been ransomed at great expense; and 

Whereas the rabbis of Constantinople have sent to us and have described 
at length their heavy outlay, running into the tens of thousands, which they 
have expended in this noble religious work, and have besought us to strength- 
en their hands with a substantial grant — for many are still not ransomed, 
subject to suffering and to captivity; 

Therefore it was agreed to make provision for their ransom and to help 
them [the Constantinople authorities] in this matter until the first of Adar, 
[5]412 [February 10, 1652] — may it come upon us auspiciously! Within this 
period [December, 1651—-February 10, 1652] voluntary donations to help the 
captives shall be collected twice in every town and village. And all moneys 
contributed, as described above, shall be sent by every village, town, and 
district to their highest court, no later than Purim [February 23, 1652] — may 
it come upon us auspiciously! 

This is to be done in order that the funds may be ready and prepared to 
be sent to the chief Jewish authorities at Lublin at the time of the coming 





1 Brest-Litovsk, Grodno, and Pinsk were the chief Jewish cities. 
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Candlemas Fair.” From Lublin the funds are to be sent to the city of their 
destination [Constantinople]. The Lithuanian deputies who will be in Lub- 
lin shall take under advisement how much they shall add to the Lithuanian 
contributions described above. They shall also study the matter carefully in 
order to determine what to do and how to transmit the funds. 

Under no circumstance shall they send more than a total of one thousand 
old talers, which sum shall include both the donations and the contribution 
added by the Lithuanian National Jewish Council. If any town or village 
shall not send money at the prescribed time it shall be compelled to send its 
quota — and an ample one, too! — to say nothing of other punishments and 
fines that may be imposed on the offending community. 


52.3 An Appeal To Ransom an Italian Jewish Prisoner of War, 
Mantua, Italy, 1708 


Two years ago [1706] David Vita Elia Finzi, a man poor but of distinguished 
family and a respectable inhabitant of Ostiano, a community near ours, was 
in the district of Brescia [Lombardy] in order to provide hay for the French. 
He fell into the hands of the Germans and for a long time suffered all those 
injuries and troubles to which prisoners of war are subject. 

Finally, overcome by fear, he felt compelled to make out a note to the 
general who had happened to arrest him, stating that he would give him 
five hundred doubloons as ransom. Then his relatives, with the aid of some 
prominent citizens, friends of theirs in Brescia, undertook negotiations to 
free him and agreed to a ransom of one hundred fifty sequins which they 
collected in large part in our town, and when the full sum was collected they 
obtained his liberty from them. 

But due to the imprudence of the one who managed the affair, the note 
for five hundred doubloons remained with the general who had promised 
to return it but failed to do so. Then the fortunes of war changed, and, as is 
known, the general who has been mentioned came to Ostiano and had Finzi 
arrested again. He is presently in Casellara, a place not far from Governolo 
[near Mantua, Lombardy]; he has been put into irons with threats that if 
he does not pay the five hundred doubloons the general will take him with 
him to war. 





Beginning on February 2, 1652. Candlemas is the Christian feast when church candles are 
especially blessed, commemorating the post-childbirth purification of Mary and the pre- 
sentation of the infant Jesus in the Temple (Luke 2:22-24). 
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It is a question therefore of saving a person who is in serious danger of 
losing his life. All who know the character of this general assure us that he is 
aman who keeps his word. Moved therefore anew by the entreaties of his rel- 
atives and of the inhabitants of Ostiano, and having ascertained that with an- 
other one hundred fifty sequins we could free him and get the note returned, 
and since this is such a sad case, we make bold to beseech the communities 
that they also contribute to this work of charity. Indeed this community is 
ready, although the last time it alone contributed a considerable sum. 

Therefore we beseech the goodness of you gentlemen to send here, for 
the purpose indicated, whatever contribution may seem right to your sense 
of charity. We shall always pray to the Lord God for your protection and 
exaltation and for your holy communities, and with devout reverence for 
you we declare ourselves always ready to serve you. 
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The Barbers’ Guild at Cracow, Poland 


1639 


here are records of Jewish guilds in Alexandria and Asia Minor as far back 

as the days of the old Roman Empire; and during the Middle Ages, too, 
Jewish craftsmen banded together into associations in a number of the Med- 
iterranean lands. The older guilds were concerned primarily with charitable 
and religious activities such as providing for the poor, caring for the sick and 
attending to the bodies of the dead, and gathering together for study; these 
voluntary societies, or confraternities (hevrot), provided an intermediate level 
of identification and activity between the individual Jew and the community 
as a whole. The leaders of the society drafted their own rules (usually based 
on tradition) and enforced them on those who agreed to be members. Such 
rules therefore belong in a treatment of Jewish self-government. 

Beginning in the seventeenth century, especially in Poland, Jews organized 
in an attempt to improve their economic status, particularly by maintaining 
appropriate standards and controlling competition. Their policy was: “live 
and let live” — for members. In this as in most other respects the Jewish guilds 
closely patterned themselves after their Christian models. 

Jews formed their own associations through necessity. As Jews they could 
not participate in the religious life of the Christian guilds. Moreover, the 
Christian guilds made every attempt to limit the practice of their trades to 
Christians alone. But they were not successful, for Jewish guilds arose and 
were grudgingly tolerated by the Christian craftsmen, accepted by the state, 
and recognized by the Jewish community-council. 

The following account describes the organization of Jewish master-bar- 
bers in Cracow in 1639. Although but seven in number they organized along 
guild lines. Barbers in those days — unlike their modern successors — did 
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considerable minor surgical work. The striped barber-pole, which still sur- 
vives, symbolizes the bandaged, bleeding arm, and is reminiscent of the 
surgical work barbers once performed. In Cracow, as in other towns, there 
were trained Jewish physicians as well as male nurses. The barbers occupied 
a place somewhere between the two. Jewish barbers did not as a rule solicit 
Christian trade, for the Council of Four Lands objected, fearing that blood- 
letting would lay Jews open to the charge of ritual murder. 

The selection, originally in Hebrew, is taken from the archives of the Jewish 
community-council of Cracow. By incorporating these laws into its records, 
the Jewish council made their provisions mandatory for every Jew in the city. 


53.1 Regulations of the Guild 


Whereas the association of barbers has noticed apprentices breaking away 
from their masters and considering themselves equal in knowledge to com- 
petent physicians, with the result that a great deal of distress has been caused 
by them, for they have endangered the lives of people through their blood- 
letting and their healing of bruises and wounds - for these apprentices are 
inexperienced in this important work since they have not served under good, 
competent physicians, but have based their work only upon their limited, 
confused intelligence; 

And whereas they also hurt competent tax-paying [barber-] physicians and 
make it impossible for them to make a living and to support their families; 

Therefore, the following seven law-abiding master-barbers: 


Sender the barber’ 

Shmerl the barber, 

his brother, Hirsch, 

Hayyim the barber, 

Moses the barber — may his Rock and Redeemer guard him - and 
Jehiel the barber, 


have agreed — and have actually shaken hands and have made a binding com- 
pact — to affirm and to maintain in the most effective way possible everything 
that is specified below, as if executed in the presence of the highest court, 
and as if approved by the chief officials and the town council itself, namely: 





Sender was also the Jewish communal physician for the poor. The text says “seven,” but only 
six names are given. 
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1. First, they are obligated to make a weekly collection for charity among their 
members, receiving as much as the generous instincts of each one prompt 


him to give.” 


2. No barber may keep in his shop more than one apprentice to teach the trade 
to. This apprentice must bind himself for three successive years.* During the 
first two years the apprentice shall under no circumstance be permitted to 
bleed a patient; and even in the third year he shall not be allowed to let blood 
except when his master is at his side. This is in order that he may practice and 
accustom himself to the work properly, and not faint or become slipshod in 
his profession. 


3. Each barber may, as is the custom, engage another apprentice as a partner 
who is to get one-third of the profits. However, such an apprentice may be 
employed only on the specific condition that the majority of the members 
of the above-mentioned association agree to allow him to become a partner; 
and once the majority of the members of the association have agreed upon 
him then none of them may, whether by an offer of money or by verbal 
inducements, coax him away. This same prohibition applies to the appren- 
tice who has bound himself for three years. Whoever among the barbers 
violates this prohibition is required to give, as an unquestioned obligation, 
one old-thaler to charity, not to mention other severe penalties which will 
be imposed upon him.* 


4. They have also agreed that all the apprentices who bind themselves to work 
in a barber shop — whether as an apprentice for three years or as a partner in 

the manner stated above — are compelled, first of all, to obligate and record 

themselves in the minute-books of the Jewish community to the effect that 

they will not marry a local girl, in order not to cast additional burdens on the 

people of this community — may their Rock and their Redeemer guard them!° 
Ifanyone of these apprentices will not obligate himself in the matter described 

above, it will then be absolutely forbidden for any barber, under threat of the 

most severe penalties, to keep him in his employ even a single day. 


5. The above-mentioned barbers have also bound themselves not to raise 





2 This money might be used for the widows and orphans of guild members. 

3 Inthe third year the apprentice became a journeyman and was paid. Before this he probably 
got his board only. 

4 Money received from fines was usually applied to the expenses of the guild. 

5 An apprentice was apparently too poor to support a wife. 
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prices and thus impose a burden upon the people of our community; they 
will accept the fee that people have been accustomed of old to pay for blood- 
letting, cupping, hair cutting, and the healing of bruises and wounds, so as 
not to give rise to any complaint against themselves on the part of the people 
of our community. On the other hand, they will not cheapen or lower - God 
forbid — their fees by being too liberal, and foregoing that which is their just 
due by accepting less than one groschen net from everyone for cupping. 
Whoever will transgress by treating the matter of fees lightly will always 
have to give to charity, as an unquestioned obligation, a halfa gulden, not to 
mention other punishments, and both he and anyone he may send will be 
prevented from doing any more work. 


6. The barbers have also agreed that if a member of the community should 
happen to call in a barber just for a short time and not be satisfied with him, 
and then take another in his place, the second is not permitted to begin his 
service until the customer pays the first barber for the work he has done and 
performed. And under no circumstance is the second barber permitted to 
cast any aspersions on the first colleague or to vaunt himself at his expense. It 
goes without saying that one barber should not poach upon the preserves of 
another, under threat of a fine which the officers and judges of the community 
will impose upon him.° 


7. Ifit should happen that a householder summons two barbers at the same 
time, then if both arrive together while the wound is still open, they must 
share the fee and the expenses equally. If, however, one arrived first and 
closed the wound, the second barber is expected to leave the home of the 
patient immediately. 


8. The barbers have also agreed that if a competent barber who does not 
belong to our community should settle in our midst, even though he be ac- 
ceptable to the entire community, if he should be unwilling to bind himself 
by ahard and fast pact to accept all the rules above recorded, then the barbers 
are bound to uphold one another in opposing that man.’ They will employ 
every possible means to prevent him from doing his work until he submit to 
the observance and performance of all the above-mentioned prescriptions 
without the slightest omission. 





The wife and children of a barber would sometimes steal customers away from his competitor. 
Both Christian and Jewish guilds opposed anyone practicing their trade unless a member 
of the guild. 
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9. The barbers’ association obligates itself to do likewise to barbers who are 
residents of our community but who are currently out of town. It will take 
rigorous measures to prevent them from doing any of the above-described 
work until they first agree to carry out all that has been recorded here. 


10. These prescriptions apply particularly to sons-in-law. They are not to in- 
terfere with any of these above-mentioned provisions, but must carry them 
out; and the barbers are in duty bound to oppose them and to prevent them 
from engaging in the work.® 


11. The seven barbers above mentioned have also agreed that there shall be 
brotherliness and friendship among themselves, and that during the three 
festivals they will have a good time, enjoy themselves to the full, and be glad 
and merry of heart. 


Done in a binding form, with all the authority of rabbinic law, and with an 
actual handshake, this day, Sunday the 22nd of Kislev, [5]400. .. [December 
18, 1639 ].? 
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The Constitution of the Jewish 
Community of Sugenheim Town 


Franconia, 1756 


[I 1756, Frederick the Great promulgated his famous Reglement or constitu- 
tion for Prussian Jewry (which had actually been written in 1750: Chapter 
41). That same year, two imperial barons in an obscure village in Franconia 
signed a constitution for the Jews of their Judengasse. Frederick’s document 
concerns itself with a Jewry numbering thousands of souls; the Sugenheim 
document concerns itself with a tiny community of twelve householders, 
all told. 

The Sugenheim constitution was granted by the local barons who wanted 
to regulate the life of the Jewish subjects, keep them from quarreling with 
one another, and help them conduct themselves decorously in their newly 
built synagogue (1755). 

Here we have the simplest type of communal organization: an executive 
committee of three has almost complete authority. There were two communal 
heads (parnasim) and a treasurer (hekdesh gabbai). The two parnasim repre- 
sented the two groups of Jews of the two jointly ruling barons. Each baron 
had six Jewish families. The only paid official employed by the community or 
synagogue was the cantor, who was also spiritual leader, teacher, ritual meat 
slaughterer, Schulklopfer, and hotelier. The local Jewish population was too 
small to support a rabbi. The Jews were not rich, but made a comfortable 
living trading with the neighboring farmers and gentry. 

This charter, originally in German, gives us an authentic, unvarnished 
picture of a typical south German Jewish community in pre-emancipation 
days. We learn not only of their quarrels and factions, but also of their sim- 
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ple living, their fine philanthropy, and their sturdy religiosity. While it was 
officially issued by the barons, the content clearly shows that it originated 
with the Jews in response to internal Jewish issues, and it therefore belongs 
in the section on Jewish Self-Government. 


$4.1 The Charter of the Jews of Sugenheim 


Inasmuch as the Jews here in our town of Sugenheim are not yet provided 
with a fixed code of laws - as a result of which much quarreling and con- 
fusion have developed among them and both of the local lords have been 
annoyed several times — therefore both of the jointly ruling lords (namely, 
the Right Honorable Imperial-Immediate Baron,’ Sir Christoph Friedrich, 
Baron of Seckendorff, Lord of Sugenheim Town...and also the Right Hon- 
orable Imperial-Immediate Baron, Sir Christoph Wolfgang Philipp, Baron of 
Seckendorff, Lord of Sugenheim Town) have deigned to confer the present 
communal constitution on the local Jewish community. They are to be guid- 
ed by it in their conduct of their synagogal and other Jewish ceremonies in 
their newly built communal synagogue, and in the punishment, according 
to circumstances, of the malicious and the stubborn. As follows: 


1. SYNAGOGUE WORSHIP WILL BE HELD ON MONDAYS AND THURSDAYS 


Inasmuch as one must go to the synagogue on Mondays and Thursdays, ev- 
eryone who remains at home on such days and does not go to the synagogue 
must pay a fine of one kreuzer to the Jewish treasury.” 


2. THE PUNISHMENT IF ONE DOES NOT COME TO THE SYNAGOGUE ON THE 
MINOR DAY OF ATONEMENT 


Ifa member of the community does not come to the synagogue on the Minor 
Day of Atonement [the day before New Moon], and cannot prove either 
that he was dispatched somewhere by our gracious master, or that he had 
some other business duties outside of town which could not be postponed, 
then he shall either be fined a quarter of a pound of wax for the benefit of 





“Imperial-Immediate” refers to the rank immediately below the highest rank of the realm 
(king or emperor). 

The obligation of public worship applied every day, but the Torah was read on Mondays 
and Thursdays (in addition to Saturdays), and in small communities these were considered 
more important services to attend. 
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the communal treasury, or he shall not be called up [to the Torah reading] 
for a month.* 


3. THE CANTOR SHALL CALL [PEOPLE] TO THE SYNAGOGUE REGULARLY 


Whenever there is to be a religious service the cantor shall call people to the 
synagogue regularly so that no one may excuse himself because of ignorance. 
If, however, the cantor forgets this and does not call people on the appointed 
days, he is to be fined ten kreuzer the first time, and if he blunders frequently 
he is to be fined fifteen to twenty kreuzer, or perhaps even dismissed. 


4. THE PUNISHMENT FOR ONE WHO INDULGES IN IDLE TALK IN THE SYN- 
AGOGUE 


No householder shall gossip in the synagogue. From “Blessed be He who hath 
said” [the prayer at the beginning of the morning service] to the “Eighteen 
Benedictions” [toward the end], he shall not speak a word with anyone but 
shall recite his prayers in reverence.* After the “Eighteen Benedictions” one 
may speak when absolutely necessary, but idle talk is forbidden under threat 
ofa fine of a quarter of a pound of wax for the Jewish treasury. 


5. NO HOUSEHOLDER IS TO LEAD IN PRAYER ON THE HIGH HOLIDAYS 


No householder is to lead in prayer on the High Holidays [New Year’s Day 
and the Day of Atonement]. A cantor is to conduct the services unless the 
entire community is content to use a lay leader. 


6. PENALTY FOR WRANGLING IN THE SYNAGOGUE 


Whoever wrangles with another in the synagogue and acts abusively and 
shamefully must pay a fine of twenty kreuzer, half of which goes to the civil 
authorities and the other half to the Jewish communal treasury. 


7. PENALTY FOR QUARRELING, FIGHTING, AND STRIKING ONE ANOTHER 
IN THE SYNAGOGUE 


If, however, anyone should quarrel with, fight, or strike someone in the 
synagogue, he is without fail to be fined a florin, half of which is to go to 





The wax was used for synagogue candles. 

This sentence shows a familiarity with Jewish liturgy that certainly would not be expected 
from the nobles who signed the document. They clearly had a Jewish consultant who pro- 
vided counsel on such details. 

There is no requirement in Jewish law that worship be led by a rabbi or cantor; it may be led 
by anyone with the requisite knowledge who is respected by the community of worshippers. 
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the civil authorities, and half to the Jewish treasury.° If the two communal 
leaders and the treasurer should ignore the matter, for reasons of personal 
friendship, then each one of them is to be fined a pound of wax should the 
other householders report their partiality. 


8. CALLING PEOPLE TO THE TORAH IN THE SYNAGOGUE 


On Mondays and Thursdays, two Levites and one Israelite; on Saturday, how- 
ever, three Levites and three Israelites are to be called to the Torah, according 
to rank, one after another.’ But on Rosh Hashanah, Yom Kippur, and on the 
first and last days of Sukkot, Pesach, and Shavu’ot, everyone is called to the 
Torah: a Levite is called up each time together with an Israelite. The normal 
order in summoning people to the Torah is disregarded. 


9. CONCERNING THE CALLING OF NEW RESIDENTS TO THE TORAH 


When a new resident comes to our town, he is called up last after the other 
householders, since he is the most recent arrival. 

If a man should treat another shamefully while calling him to the Torah, 
or in connection with his being called to the Torah, he is to be fined a quarter 
of a pound of wax which is to go to the Jewish treasury. If, however, there 
should be any act of violence, then the punishment is to be meted out as 
prescribed in Article 7. 


10. CONCERNING THE CALLING OF GUESTS TO THE TORAH 


Ifa wayfarer or guest happens to be in the synagogue and, as a courtesy, is called 
to the Torah with the result that a householder is left out, then that householder 
has the right to be called up at the next weekday or Sabbath service. 


11. CALLING ONE TO THE TORAH BECAUSE OF MARRIAGE, SPECIAL RELI- 
GIOUS SERVICES, ETC. 


If a person becomes bar mitzvah,’ or becomes engaged, or is given a party 





6 The distinction from the previous provision is between a verbal quarrel and a physical 
altercation. 

7 Jews were ordinarily called to the reading of the Torah in the following order on the basis of 
descent: Cohen (“priest”), Levite (a descendant of the tribe of Levi entitled to the second 
honor following the Cohen), and other Israelites. Apparently there were no Jews of priestly 
descent in the community, which is why more than one Levite is called. 


ioe} 


At age thirteen, a boy is considered to be obligated to the full observance of the relevant 
commandments of Jewish life. 
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on a Sabbath by his fiancée, or becomes a godfather, or has a circumcision 
feast, or if his wife rises from childbed, then he has the right on that Sabbath 
or holiday to be called to the Torah. 


12. WHAT ONE [CALLED TO THE TORAH] MUST CONTRIBUTE TO THE JEWISH 
TREASURY 


Since no one is to have this honor gratis, he is to have the officiant recite 
some blessings, for which he is to pledge a gift for the upkeep of the synagogal 
buildings, namely, a quarter of a pound of wax, which he is to pay immedi- 
ately after the Sabbath. Similarly, the man who helps preside at the worship 
service is to be called to the Torah only on the weekday and on the Sabbath 
after he relinquishes office, under threat of the ban.” However, as long as he 
is a functionary in the service, he must not call himself to the Torah, unless 
he has received permission from the entire community. 


13. CONCERNING THE PURCHASE OF SYNAGOGAL HONORS 


The first bid for a synagogal honor must be two pfennig, which may then 
be raised by the householders. Whoever offers most receives the honor; 
whatever he offers for it must be paid, if the bid is made in the presence of 
the entire community. Whoever fails to pay may be banned by the two com- 
munal leaders and the communal treasurer. The communal honor which one 
purchases on Simhat Torah for an entire year’° must be paid for within six 
weeks, under threat of the ban. 


14. THE FINE FOR WRANGLING ABOUT BOOKSTANDS 


If two congregants quarrel over a bookstand or, even worse, engage in fisti- 
cuffs, each one is to be fined a florin, half of which is to go to the civil author- 
ities, and half to the Jews. The men who have quarreled are to move to the 
back of the synagogue, opposite one another, and there be kept for a year." 


15. THE FINE FOR MOVING BOOKSTANDS 


Whoever dares maliciously to move another’s bookstand or to get in the way 





This ban amounted to exclusion from synagogal activities. This rule apparently applies to the 
position of gabbai, whose responsibility it is to facilitate the smooth running of the worship 
services, without actually leading the worship. 

One such honor would be supplying wine gratis for the service. 

The bookstands in the synagogue were assigned according to rank. These individual, portable 
reading desks were a frequent cause of strife. 
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of a worshipper who takes the [usual] three steps backward [at the finish of 
the “Eighteen Benedictions”] must pay a fine of a quarter of a pound [of 
wax], in order to prevent disorder from occurring in the synagogue; on the 
contrary, everything should move along quietly and decorously. If the fine 
does not serve as a warning to a turbulent congregant, who continues in his 
malice in spite of it, then he is to be banned. 


16. CONCERNING THE FEES FOR BECOMING A MEMBER OF THE JEWISH 
COMMUNITY 


Every newcomer who moves in after the building of the local synagogue or 
will in the future receive the protection [of the civil authorities] must give 
eighteen Rhenish florins as “entry money,’ to be paid in cash. A local Jewish 
young man [who seeks communal rights] must pay four florins; a local Jewish 
young woman, eight florins. Money so procured will be used for the benefit 
of the community. 


17. CONCERNING THE COMMUNAL TREASURER 


A different person is to serve as communal treasurer every year and is to take 
his turn in accordance with his rank. He is also to be free from rendering a 
formal account of what he receives and what he disburses, inasmuch as one 
householder has confidence in the other that in this matter everyone will act 
in accordance with his Jewish conscience and will not defraud the treasury. 


18. THE AUTHORITY OF THE COMMUNAL CHIEFS AND THE COMMUNAL 
TREASURER 


This communal treasurer, together with the two communal chiefs, shall have 
the authority jointly to impose the ban as well as the fines contained in this 
communal constitution. They may also be assured of the aid of the civil 
authorities against the unruly. 

In turn the [two] communal leaders must help the treasurer, as far as 
possible, in the collection of the various funds, and not allow the arrears to 
pile up. Indeed, the refractory are to be banned to compel them, in this or 
some other permissible fashion, to pay the treasury. 


19. THE HIRING OF A CANTOR 


In the hiring of the cantor, the majority of the votes of the Jewish residents of 
the town and of those who have children to teach shall decide. However, they 
must select an able person, one who can serve well as the schoolmaster and 
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understands ritual slaughtering thoroughly. He must also be able to account for 
his origin and for his conduct in the past by means of the proper documents. 


20. THE WAGES OF A CANTOR AND THE TEACHING OF THE CHILDREN 


The cantor’s wages are to be made up of three parts, namely, one-third [to be 
paid] by the pupils, one-third by taxation [of wealth], and one-third [a fixed 
sum for all] by the family heads. He is required to teach a lad till he is thirteen, 
a girl till she is eleven. One studying the Five Books of Moses is to be taught 
one hour a day; a child studying the prayer book, one half-hour daily; and 
one learning the alphabet, a quarter of an hour daily. 


21. PAYING THE CANTOR 


Every householder living here who has a child is expected to contribute 
as much to the cantor as he would if he sent a child to school to begin its 
studies. This applies even to those who have children too young to begin 
their studies. 


22. DISCHARGING A CANTOR 


A cantor is not to be discharged immediately at the request of a few house- 
holders who dislike him. Inasmuch as the cantor is selected by the majority 
vote of the Jews who live in the place and of those who send their children 
to school, he is, therefore, to be discharged only by these groups. 


23. TAXATION 


The local Jewry has come to an understanding, on the fifth of September of 
this year, with respect to the taxation that: 


Eyssig agrees to pay the taxeson............. 2600 florins 
Jacob Callmann,on ........... 0.000000. 3000 
MeyerJacob,on........ 0.00.00. e eee eee 1800 
GUIMP) ON. ee Gi Sas bk Hae Bas Wk was 900 
TOW OD. 24.6 8 eae Hk ek a ew we ES 1400 
LaSSat Ones oii6 oh oe 8 AE OR ORAS 600 
Beerlein Callmann, on............0.000005 900 
Simon G6z,on .. 2.2... . ee ee ee 200 
Nathan Salomon, on... . 2... 0. ees 100 
Josephy On oi. iw ne cee S Oke ee ee EES 150 


Hirsch,on 2... ee eee 350 
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This arrangement is to last for a three year period. However, if a legacy 
should fall to one or the other in the intervening period, he is to be assessed 
again. On the other hand what one gains through trade in such a three-year 
period is not to be included in the funds to be taxed. The civil authorities 
have acquiesced in this agreement. 


24. MATZAH FLOUR 


Inasmuch as the expenses that arise from the milling of the matzah flour and 
the cleansing of the mill have up to now not been met [by the levy] on the 
amount milled, for one has been expected to pay only as much as his neighbor 
[no matter how much flour was milled]: therefore this unjust procedure has 
been changed so that in the future the expenses are to be met in accordance 
with the amount of work done. 


25. CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SYNAGOGUE 


The amount necessary to support the synagogue in the future will be met, half 
by taxation of wealth and half by [equal payments by individual] families. 


26. MEAL TICKETS AND BURIAL FOR WAYFARERS 


Inasmuch as wayfarers are not permitted to travel on the festivals and holi- 
days, they are to be given additional meal tickets on these days. If any of the 
wayfarers are ill and cannot be sent on, they are to be lodged with the cantor. 
The food, however, is to be supplied every day by a different householder, 
who may then credit himself with a meal ticket.'” 

If such a wayfarer should die and have no means to provide for his burial, 
the expense is to be borne by the communal treasury. 


27. REPARTITION OF THE MEAL TICKETS 


The meal tickets are to be levied [as follows]: eight for every family head and 
two for every hundred florins capital. Since [in levying meal tickets] only 
half a man’s wealth is assessed, the communal chiefs and the treasurer are 
responsible that the proper number of tickets is assigned. However, the cantor 
is to apportion them properly and impartially so that the poorer [citizens of 
the town] do not have too heavy a burden and the richer do not have too 
few [meals to supply]. Whenever it shall be proved that the cantor has done 





12 Each resident was expected to supply a number of meals to wayfarers. 
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wrong [in favoring the rich against the poor in assigning meal orders] he shall 
be fined a pound of wax for the communal treasury.”* 


28. BEHAVIOR ON SPECIAL HOLIDAYS 


Purim 


No one shall dare mask himself or run around in clown’s garb or with candles 
and torches on Purim under penalty ofa florin to be paid the civil authorities. 


Simhat Torah 


And on Simhat Torah the Jews, both male and female, shall stop their sport of 
throwing [fruits and candies to the parading children] under pain of penalty 
of a quarter pound of wax to the Jewish treasury and a half a florin to the 
civil authorities. 


29. BUSINESS ON SUNDAY AND HOLIDAYS 


Under threat ofa fine ofa florin to the civil authorities no Jew shall presume, 
on the Christian Sunday, festivals, or holidays (either before or after divine 
services), to run into the house of a Christian or to watch for him on the 
street and induce him to do business under the pretext that he will make a 
good profit. On the contrary, just as the Jews rest on their Sabbath, even so 
shall they allow the Christians to observe their Sunday and holidays quietly. 


30. PRAYER IN THE SYNAGOGUE FOR THE CIVIL AUTHORITIES 


Inasmuch as it is the duty and obligation of every subject to pray for the civil 
authorities,'* therefore the local Jewry, as a whole, shall offer prayers in their 
synagogue for both of the honorable lords [of Sugenheim] and, to be sure, 
according to the religious formula approved by the gracious rulers. 


31. THE PENALTY FOR THE UNRULY 


If any individual shall venture to oppose these regulations he shall be spe- 





The town’s twelve Jewish families were to give 220 free meals a year. The burden of this 
philanthropy would, of course, fall on the richer Jews of the community. A similar statute 
of the community of County Wied-Runkel warned the Jewish authorities against exploiting 
the poorer citizens in apportioning meal orders. 

Frequently linked with Jeremiah 29:7, the formal prayer on behalf of the government or 
civil authorities is attested from the fourteenth century and has become universal in Jewish 
worship. 
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cially cautioned and warned against punishment by the communal chiefs 
and the treasurer. If he nevertheless fails to obey, he is at once to be placed 
under the ban. 


32. THE PUBLICATION OF THIS COMMUNAL CONSTITUTION 


In order that no householder may be able to excuse himself through ignorance, 
the communal chiefs shall have the cantor read this communal constitution 
to all the householders, publicly, word for word, in the synagogue, right now 
and then every year at Pentecost [Shavu’ot] and relate its entire contents 
exactly and without deviation. 

In witness thereof and for further authentication, the honorable, gracious, 
baronial rulers have graciously deigned to confirm this communal constitu- 
tion with their esteemed signature in their own hand and with the impression 
of their hereditary baronial seal. 


Sugenheim Town, the 30th of December, in the year 1716. 


Signed: CHRISTOPH FRIEDRICH 
Baron of Seckendorff 
[SEAL] 
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An Attack on the Hasidim 
Shklov, Russia, 1786 


he rapid growth of the Hasidic movement startled the rabbinic leaders 

and their followers. As Mitnagdim (“opponents”), they objected to the 
separatist tendencies of the Hasidim, and to their changes in dress, in the 
religious service, and in their method of slaughtering. The Mitnagdim also 
resented the revolt against the authority of the rabbis, had contempt for the 
neglect of scholarship, and they feared the enthusiasm of the ignorant masses 
for kabbalistic and mystical teachings. The new movement smacked too much 
of Sabbatianism, Frankism, and even moral laxity. 

Under the influence of the great rabbinic scholar, Elijah of Vilna (1720- 
1797), the Jews of both Vilna and Brody issued severe edicts against the 
Hasidim in 1772. These two manifestos are the precursors of a whole series 
of similar pronouncements throughout eastern Europe, and, as these proved 
ineffective, more severe denunciations and bans tending to read the Hasidim 
out of Judaism were published. 

The following circular is typical of the attacks that failed to stop the prog- 
ress of the movement. It was issued in 1786 by the anti-Hasidic community 
of Shklov, in Moghilef, White Russia. The leaders of this town were moved 
to action probably because of the successes of the Hasidic leader, Shneur 
Zalman of Lyady (1748-1812), and because of the missionary activity of one 
Isaac Zaslaver, who was associated with an unqualified ritual slaughterer. 

In 1804 the Russian government gave the new group legal status, and grad- 
ually the Mitnagdim and Hasidim learned to tolerate each other, and even at 
times to forge alliances against the common threat of Jewish Enlightenment, 
Jewish socialism, and Zionism. 
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55.1.An Anti-Hasidic Circular 


Because of our many sins, worthless and wanton men who call themselves 
Hasidim have deserted the Jewish group and have set up a so-called place 
of worship for themselves.’ And thus, as everyone knows, they worship in 
a most insane fashion following a different ritual which does not conform 
to the religion of our holy Torah, and they tread a path which our fathers 
have never trod.” In addition, the works of their teachers have, unfortunately, 
recently been published [1780-1784 ], and it is obvious to us that all of their 
writings are opposed to our holy Torah and that they contain misleading 
interpretations. The exaggerations and stories of miracles that are described 
in their books are particularly evident and obvious lies, and far be it from us 
to place any trust in any such hyperbolic statements. Behold, as a result of this 
great misfortune, a fire has been kindled, unfortunately, in the midst of Jewry, 
and there is a breaking away from the obligations imposed by the Torah. 

Therefore, we, the undersigned, are in agreement that every community is 
most urgently bound to adopt rigorous measures — carrying with them every 
possible penalty — in order to put into effect all the protective and defensive 
measures described below. These details are to be officially recorded in the 
minute-books of every community and city, so that they may serve as a charge 
and a memorial for future generations, in order that our Jewish brethren may 
avoid the evil customs and laws of the Hasidim. 

The following are the protective measures which were adopted at our 
session: 


1. We order that a fast and public prayer be instituted on the 25th of the month 
of Tevet of the current year [ January 15, 1787] in all communities.’ 


2. All possible measures are to be adopted to put an end to the prayer- 
meetings of the heretics in all communities, so that they will be deprived of 
the possibility of common assembly. 


3. Careful watch is to be maintained that no one should study their literature, 
and search is to be made with this purpose in mind. 





The separatism of the Hasidim into alternative prayer groups was extremely disturbing to 
the established rabbinic leadership. 

Innovation was also a serious accusation by the rabbis. 

The purpose of this prayer and public fast was to avert the evils of what was considered 
heresy. 
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4. We fully confirm the validity of the ordinances issued in Brody and in 
Vilna [1781], which deal with the prohibition of pilgrimages to the leaders 
of the sect. 


5. What their ritual slaughterers kill may not be eaten, the meat of such 
slaughtering is to be considered carrion, and the instruments used are to be 
considered polluted and forbidden. Meat brought into one city from another 
place is to be considered carrion unless it is accompanied by a certificate from 
a reliable person who is not a member of the Hasidic group.* 


6. Supervisors to see that all the aforementioned provisions are carried out 
should be appointed in every city. 


7. No one is to shelter any member of this sect. 


8. No member of the aforementioned sect may bring suit in a Jewish court. 
No community may permit anyone of them to hold a position as cantor or 
rabbi, and it goes without saying that no one of them may teach our children. 


9. It is to be announced in all communities that anyone who knows anything, 
good or bad, about the Hasidim must bring his information to the court. 


We, the undersigned, are unanimous with respect to all these measures. 


Shklov, Sunday, the 10th of Tevet, 5547 [December 31, 1786]. 
MOSES, son of Rabbi Yudel. 
Etc., etc., etc., etc. 
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56 


Shephatiah and Basil 1 


in Constantinople 
ca. 875 


ne of the most important and interesting sources for the study of me- 

dieval Jewish life is a family history, written in rhymed Hebrew prose, 
known as the “Scroll of Genealogies” or Megillat Ahimaaz. It was composed 
in 1054 by Ahima’az (1017-ca. 1060), a native of southern Italy, who describes 
in it the history of his distinguished family during the preceding two centuries, 
recording not only his line of descent but as much as was still known about 
the exploits of each generation. It therefore sheds light on otherwise sparsely 
documented Jewish life in southern Italy under Byzantine rule from the ninth 
to the eleventh centuries. 

Ahima’az was a man of letters, but in no sense a critical historian. He 
allowed the supernatural and the natural, the fantastic and the factually 
credible, to dwell side-by-side without making an endeavor at differentia- 
tion. The selection that follows illustrates this characteristic. It relates how 
Shephatiah, one of the most illustrious members of the clan, succeeded in 
saving his community from the proselytizing ambitions of the first of the 
Macedonian Emperors, Basil 1. The outline of the account, based on writ- 
ten or oral sources, rings true: the splendor of the Byzantine court and the 
Emperor's missionary zeal to convert the Jews are confirmed from other 
documents. At the same time, Ahima’az does not doubt that his ancestor was 
able to converse with demons as easily as with emperors. This supernatural 
capacity redounds to the glory of the family no less than Shephatiah’s more 
mundane achievements. 
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56.1 Ahima‘az’s “Scroll of Genealogies” 


At that time, in those days, a king reigned over the Edomites,” a man of injus- 
tice, deceit, and bloodshed. He devised in his heart a scheme to silence the 
seed of the holy and upright from proclaiming of the unity of God (Whose 
work is perfect). Eight hundred years after the ruin of the Holy City, the 
exile of Israel and Judah, the destruction of the exalted sanctuary, a servant 
of Haman arose to extirpate the unforsaken people. He was a king, whose 
name was Basil. 

He intended to lead it astray, to wipe out its memory and remnant, to 
exterminate the survivors of Israel, to turn them away from the Torah, and 
make them err in the religion of despair.? He sent out swift couriers to all 
the provinces, and dispatched riders on horseback to all parts of his realm 
that were subject to him to turn the Jews from their faith and make them 
follow in error. 

The messengers ranged to the Straight of Otranto,* where they embarked 
ona ship and passed through the province of Apulia.’ When the news arrived, 
the land trembled. They traversed the province from end to end and came to 
the environs of Oria, bringing an epistle with a seal: the seal of the king - a 
seal of gold — on the letter sent by the king to R. Shephatiah. 

These are the words of the letter, written and inscribed therein: 


I, King Basil, have sent for you: you are to come unto me. Refuse not 
your presence, for I have heard of your wisdom, the depth of your un- 
derstanding, and the vastness of your learning. It is my desire to see you, 
and I swear by my life and by the crown on my head that your coming 
will be in peace, and I shall surely return you to your home. I shall show 
you honor as I would do to my own kin; whatever request you may seek 
of me I shall grant with abounding affection. 


Then Shephatiah embarked on the vessel and arrived in Constantinople, 
which King Constantine had built (may God shatter its power and that of all 





1 “The Chronicle of Ahimaaz,” from Ideas of Jewish History, edited by Michael A. Meyer 
(Detroit: Wayne State University Press, 1987) 85-90. Copyright © 1987, Wayne State Uni- 
versity Press, with the permission of Wayne State University Press. 

2 Acommon Jewish term for “Christians,” based on the traditional understanding of continuity 
between Esau, Edom, Rome and Christianity. 

3 Referring to conversion to Christianity. 

4 A town in southern Italy which had a fairly large and learned Jewish community. 

5 The “spur” and “heel” of the Italian boot in the southern part of the peninsula. 
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its inhabitants). But God’s grace availed him before the king, and he found 
favor in his eyes and in the eyes of the court. 

The king then conversed with Shephatiah about the Torah. He asked him 
regarding the construction of the Temple and the building of the house of 
impurity that is called by the name “Sophia.”° “Which one required more 
funds?” inquired the king. He insisted it was the construction of Sophia, for 
untold wealth had gone into this one building. But R. Shephatiah’s response 
was correct and considered: “Let the king command that Scripture be 
brought before him; there he will find the answer as to which structure cost 
more.” Immediately it was done, and the king found that the funds used by 
David and Solomon exceeded the measure weighed out for Sophia by 120 
talents of gold and an additional five hundred talents of silver. Thereupon the 
king conceded: “R. Shephatiah has excelled me in wisdom.’ But Shephatiah 
responded and said: “My lord, Scripture has prevailed against you, not I.” 

Then they sat down to eat and refresh themselves at the table with deli- 
cacies and with fruits. 

Bowls made of gold were set before Shephatiah, that he might eat his food 
pure, in accordance with the Torah’s command. The bowls were lowered from 
above with chains of exquisite silver, and no one was able to see from whence 
they descended before him. 

Now Basil had a daughter whom he loved as the apple of his eye. But a 
demon tormented her, and no one could provide a cure. So he spoke to him 
in secret and entrusted to him a plea: 

“Help me, Shephatiah; cure my daughter of her affliction.” He responded, 

“T shall surely do it with the help of Almighty God” He then asked, “Have 
you some special place in which there is no impurity?” The king answered, “I 
have Bukoleon,’ the beautiful garden.” So they inspected it, and Shephatiah 
liked Bukoleon (which literally means “mouth of a lion’). 

There he brought the maiden and exorcised the demon in the name of 
the Dweller on High, and the name of the Creator of heaven and earth, Who 
founded the earth in His wisdom (Prov. 3:19), Maker of mountains and seas, 
Who suspends the world upon nothing (Job 26:7). 

Then the demon cried aloud, “Why will you bring comfort to the daughter 





6 The Hagia Sophia (“Holy Wisdom”) basilica constructed in the 530s under Justinian in 
Constantinople. The author of the text uses an insulting term (ha-tum’ah/“tainted”) together 
with the Greek word for wisdom. 

7 Arelatively small palace and gardens of the Byzantine emperors, built overlooking the Sea 
of Marmora. 
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of the wicked, whose sinful rule has amplified evil for the people redeemed? 
God has given her to me to humble and to break her. Now leave me, for I 
shall not come out from my place.” 

Then Shephatiah answered the demon: “I will not respond to your words. 
Come out in the name of the Lord, that the king may know that God is with 
Israel.’ Immediately it came forth and fled in haste. But Shephatiah seized it 
and thrust it in a vessel of lead; he closed the vessel tight and sealed it in the 
name of his master. He then cast it into the sea so that it sank in the flood of 
waters, while the maiden went, tranquil and calm, in peace to the king and 
the queen. 

When Shephatiah came to the king for dismissal, the king came forward 
to greet him, placed his arm on his neck and led him into the royal chambers. 
Then he began to lure him from his faith and tempt him with the bounty of 
his gifts to stray after vanity. He took him outside and pressed him urgently. 
He approached him with a bribe and appointed him companions. When 
Shephatiah beheld this insolence and zeal, he cried out in loud voice: “Mighty 
Sir, You overwhelm me with violence!” Thereupon the king arose from his 
throne; he elevated him above the people and gave him permission to go. 
He sent him to the queen that she might give him blessing and gifts. The 
queen asked him of his affairs: “Have you daughters or sons?” He answered 
her readily: “Your servant has one son and two daughters.” She gave him the 
rings in her ears and the belt around her waist. She urged him: “As tribute to 
your learning, give them to your two daughters. For they are unparalleled in 
costliness, and their value is beyond measure.” The weight of the rings was a 
liter of gold, and the belt was equal in price. 

When he was ready to leave, the king called him aloud and said, “Shepha- 
tiah, request of me and I shall give you of my wealth. But should you desire 
no money, I shall leave to you cities and towns; for thus did I write you, that 
I would fulfill your desire and wish.’ But Shephatiah answered him downcast, 
bitterly weeping and sad: “If my lord would favor Shephatiah, let those who 
seek wisdom find peace. Do not make them abandon God’s Torah, nor drive 
them to the desert of mourning and grief. But if in this wise you refuse to 
fulfill so completely my wish, do this much for me: let no persecution come 
to my city.” 

The king, from deep in his throat, angrily exclaimed: “Had I not sent you 
my seal and sworn to you by my own self, I would wreak evil upon you at 
this very moment, right now. But how can I harm you, having sent you my 
word? I am unable to retract what I have said in my letter.” So he set forth a 
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decree, sealed in gold, that no persecution would occur in Oria. And he sent 
him back to his city in honor, in peace to his house and his parlor. 

Then the evil man sent couriers to all his provinces and agents to do 
violence and coerce the Jews to abandon their faith, to convert them to his 
vain god and to join in his futile error. The moon and the sun darkened for 
twenty-five years, until the day of his death,® may his descendants be cursed, 
let his sin and evil be remembered and his crime never be blotted out, let 
fitting recompense be meted out to the Kingdom of Edom for his wrongdoing 
and wickedness, may its guardian angel be toppled from on high, may its mon- 
archy be destroyed from Heaven, to bring joy to the miserable and give due 
comfort to the mourners, to mercifully reveal to us shortly the End of Days. 
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Solomon bar Isaac (Rashi) 


Northern France, ca. 1100 


abbi Solomon bar Isaac (Rashi) of Troyes (1040-1105) is probably the 
R best-known medieval Jewish scholar from Christian Europe. He attained 
this popularity, which he still retains for many Jews, through his biblical and 
talmudic commentaries, which are noted for their terseness, clarity, and 
erudition. After studying at the yeshivas in Mainz and then — for about ten 
years — in Worms, he returned to France and spent the rest of life in his native 
town of Troyes. There he encouraged the biblical and talmudic studies that 
were carried on by his descendants and students, and which made northern 
France one of the great centers of rabbinic scholarship in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. His commentary on the Torah and many other books 
of the Bible would become classics of Jewish exegetical literature, and his 
commentary on most of the Talmud would be indispensible for talmudic 
study throughout the centuries. 

Rashi supported himself probably through the manufacture and sale of 
wine and other commercial interactions with non-Jews; at the same time, no 
doubt, he acted as rabbi in Troyes, then one of the chief business towns of 
Europe. Some of his legal decisions throw light on the times in which he lived, 
in addition to giving us insight into the character of this notable scholar. 

Following is a selection of Rashi’s comments on verses from the Torah, 
which were published in the first dated printed Hebrew book (Reggio, Italy, 
1475). This commentary, written in a simple, terse Hebrew style, leans heav- 
ily on the older rabbinic midrashic and talmudic literature and emphasizes 
the ethical and the homiletical, although it by no means neglects the simple 
literal meaning (peshat). It is this very emphasis on the ethical and the leg- 
endary (derash), however, that endeared Rashi to the average reader. Any 
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Jew who studied the Hebrew Bible — and almost all did at some time in their 
lives — began with Rashi, whose comments covered practically the entire text. 
Certainly the most popular Jewish Bible commentator of all times, he was 
known even to Christian scholars. Nicolas de Lyra (d. 1340), an influential 
medieval Christian exegete, took many of his comments directly from Rashi, 
and Luther borrowed liberally from de Lyra. This dependence of Luther on 
de Lyra is reflected in the couplet: “If Lyra had not played, Luther would 
not have danced.” 

Following the biblical material are two brief responsa. ‘The first is a brief 
teshuvah (“answer”) to the she’elah (“question”) of a woman who wishes to 
know if she is to be considered married according to the Jewish religion. She 
and her husband, both Jews, had contracted a Jewish marriage, with Jewish 
witnesses, but previously, during the days of the First Crusade, all the princi- 
pals had been forced to embrace Christianity. It was during this same period 
that Rashi lost many of his Rhineland friends and relatives at the hands of 
the fanatical crusaders (Chapter 13 ). His answer is that the wedding was valid 
because Jewish law does not recognize the efficacy of any other religion to 
end the Jewish status of an individual Jew. In this he is mirroring the doctrine 
of the Church on the indelible character of the sacrament of baptism; Rashi 
refuses to concede that the sprinkling of water and the uttering of Latin words 
can terminate one’s Jewish status. This responsum would have considerable 
influence in debates about the status of the conversos several centuries later. 

The second selection is a decision of Rashi in the case of a woman who 
has been driven from her home, unjustly, by an unscrupulous husband. 
Little sophisticated legal reasoning is required here; the decision condemns 
behavior that appears to be clearly inappropriate. 

‘These teshuvot or responsa were written in Hebrew, and preserved in later 
collections. 


57.1 Comments on Verses from the Torah 


EXODUS 33:21: And the Lord said: “See, there is a place near Me; station yourself 
upon the rock.” 


See, there is a place near Me: This phrase means that in the mountain where 
I am speaking with you I have a place always ready for your needs where I 
can hide you so that you will not be injured, and from that place you will see 
what you will see. What I have just explained is the literal meaning of the 
verse. But there is a Midrashic interpretation which says that this refers to 
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the place where God speaks. God says: “There is a place near Me,” but God 
does not say: “I, God, am in the place,” which shows that God contains the 
world, but the world does not encompass God.' 


LEVITICUS 19:18: You shall not take vengeance, nor bear a grudge against your 
countrymen, but you shall love your neighbor as yourself: I am the Lord. 


You shall not take vengeance: A person says: “Lend me your sickle,” and the 

other fellow answers, “No. On the following day the other fellow says: “Lend 

me your axe,’ and the person answers: “I won't lend anything to you, just as 

you didn't lend to me.” This is vengeance. But how then would you define a 

“grudge”? A person says: “Lend me your axe.” The other fellow answers, “No.” 
‘The very next day the other fellow says: “Lend me your sickle” and the man 

answers: “Sure, here it is. I’m not like you who wouldn't lend me your axe.” 
Now this is a grudge, because this man was cultivating hatred in his heart, 
even though he didn’t take vengeance.” 


You shall love your neighbor as yourself: Rabbi Akiba [d. ca. 135] said, “This is 
a basic principle in the Torah.” 


LEVITICUS 24:19-20: If anyone maims his neighbor, as he has done so shall it 
be inflicted to him; fracture for fracture, eye for eye; tooth for tooth; the injury he 
has given to another shall be given to him. 


So shall it be inflicted upon him: Our rabbis have explained‘ that this does not 
mean inflicting a real blemish upon him, but that he should compensate for 
the injury with money. This is done by estimating the injury as one would 
with a slave who has been injured. The proof for all this is seen in the word 
for giving (referring to something given from one hand into the other). 


DEUTERONOMY 6:7: You shall have no other gods before Me. 


Before Me: This phrase means in every place where I am, which means the 
whole world. Another interpretation of “before me’ is the following: As long 
as I exist [that is, forever].° 





1 Cf. Genesis Rabbah 48, 8. 

2 Cf. Sifra 4,10. 

3 Sifra 4,12. 

4 Cf. b. Bava Qamma 84a. 

5 Cf. Mekhilta, Ba-Hodesh, chap. 6. 
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DEUTERONOMY 6:12: Take heed that you do not forget the Lord, who brought 
you out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of slaves. 


Slaves: The Aramaic translation which has “from the house of bondage” is cor- 
rect. This phrase means God brought you out of a place where you were slaves.° 


DEUTERONOMY 8:4: The clothing upon you did not wear out, nor did your feet 
swell these forty years. 


The clothing upon you did not wear out: Because clouds of glory were scouring 
and cleaning their clothes so that they looked like spick-and-span garments. 
Also, as their children grew their clothes would grow along with them, just 
like the shell of a snail that grows with it.’ 


DEUTERONOMY 11:13-14: If, then, you obey My commandments that I enjoin 
upon you this day — to love the Lord your God, and to serve Him with all your 
heart and with all your soul — I will grant the rain for your land in season, the 
early rain and the late rain, so that you may gather in your grain.... 


To love the Lord: Do not say: “I am going to study the Torah in order to 
become a rich man,” or “in order that I may be called Rabbi” or “that I may 
get paid”; rather, whatever you do, do out of love, and the result will be that 
honor will come of itself. 


And to serve him with all your heart: This means service which is in the heart 
and this, of course, means prayer.” 


DEUTERONOMY 32:11-12: As an eagle that rouses its nest, gliding down to its 
young, spreading its wings to take them, bearing them on its pinions — so the Lord 


alone did lead him. 


As an eagle that rouses its nest: God led the Israelites [through the wilderness] 
with mercy and kindness just like the eagle, which is merciful to its young. 
The eagle does not enter into its nest suddenly, but beats and makes a noise 
near the fledglings with its wings, as it goes from tree to tree and from bough 
to bough, in order to awaken the eaglets so that they should be prepared to 


receive the parent eagle... '° 





6 Not from a house that belonged to slaves. 
7 Cf. Pesiqta de-Rav Kahana, Be-Shallah. 
8 Cf. Sifre 41, b. Nedarim 62b. 
9 Sifre 41. 
10 Cf. Sifre 313. 
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Gliding down to its young: It does not put its full weight on them, but covers 
them without really touching them..." 


Spreading its wings to take them: When the eagle comes to take its young from 
place to place it does not carry them with its claws like the rest of the birds, 
because the other birds are afraid of the eagle, which flies higher and may 
come down upon them. Therefore the other birds, for fear of the eagle, carry 
their young with their claws.'* But the eagle fears only the arrow; therefore 
it carries them on its pinions, thinking: “It is better that the arrow enter into 
me and not into my young.”!? Similarly God said: “I bore you on eagles’ 
wings” (Exod. 19:4). Thus, when the Egyptians pursued and overtook the 
Israelites by the sea, the Egyptians began to shoot arrows and hurl rocks at 
them. Immediately, “the angel of God who went before the camp of Israel 
moved and went behind them...and came between the camp of Egypt and 


the camp of Israel (Exod. 14:19-20).”!* 


$7.2 Forced Converts to Christianity During the Days of the 
First Crusade, 1096-1105 


Herewith do I, the undersigned, answer him who has questioned me con- 
cerning the marriage of a certain girl who was married at a time when she 
and the groom, as well as the witnesses to the ceremony, had already been 
forced by gentiles to disavow the Jewish religion. 

Iam of the opinion that this woman requires a bill of divorcement before 
she can marry another man. The marriage of a Jew who has even voluntarily 
become an apostate and then marries is legal [according to Jewish law]. For it 
is said, “Sinned has Israel” (hata Yisra’el, Josh. 7:11) meaning that even though 
he has sinned he is still an Israelite.‘* How much the more is this true in the 
case of all these forced converts who at heart are still loyal to God. Notice 


Cf. y. Hagigah 2, 1. 

Shielding them against attack from above by the eagle. 

Cf. Mekhilta, Ba~-Hodesh, chap. 2. 

In this way the angel would receive the arrows and stones of the Egyptians intended for the 
Israelites. 

b. Sanhedrin 44a. Here Rashi gives a new meaning to the talmudic statement, which — as in 
the biblical verse — applies to the status of the Jewish people as a whole, and was probably 
intended as a response to the claim of the Christian Church to be the “new Israel,” with the 
Jewish people having lost their status as God’s chosen people because of their sins. Rashi shifts 
the statement to apply to the status of an individual Jew who has sinned through apostasy. 
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in this particular case how their final conduct reflects their original attitude, 
for as soon as they were able to find some form of escape they returned to 
Judaism.'° And even though the witnesses may have led a loose life while 
living among the non-Jews and may be suspected of the iniquities of the 
gentiles, nevertheless their testimony to the marriage does not thereby 
become invalid.’”... 

Peace! Solomon the son of Rabbi Isaac. 


$7.3 Rashi Defends an Unfortunate Woman, before 1105 


Two people came to argue their case before Rabbi Solomon. The wife com- 
plained that her husband had divorced her but had not treated her in accor- 
dance with Jewish custom. He answered: “I have divorced you in accordance 
with the law. You have no claim, not even to the amount stipulated in the 
marriage contract, for I was deceived when I married you. It is evident that 
you are afflicted with skin trouble, and the signs of this disease appear on 
you, on your nose; and your face in general is breaking out with boils. Before 
your marriage you yourself suffered from this disease, which you got from 
your family, some of whom are also afflicted with this sickness, and when I 
married you I was unaware of your hidden defects.” 

“It’s not so,” she answered. “I was a hale and hearty woman when entering 
into marriage, and as for your saying that signs of a skin disease are visible on 
me, that is not so and never will be, for my whole body is in a healthy condi- 
tion.” There were, however, two warts that had appeared on her face due to the 
suffering and vexation she had experienced after her husband had driven her 
from his house, but concerning this a number of members of the community, 
who had known the husband for many years and had heard nothing of this 
trouble, testified: “She was a healthy woman when she entered into marriage, 
and we have never noticed any signs of skin trouble.” 


According to a contemporary chronicler, upon returning to Germany in 1097 the Emperor 
Henry tv granted permission to Jews who had accepted baptism under duress to “return to 
their own law,” and many Jews took advantage of this permission. This decision — in violation 
of canon law (Chapter 7) - was fiercely condemned by the pope, and was rarely emulated 
in the future. 

This is a more radical statement, as a sinful bride and groom may still effect a valid betrothal, 
while the evidence of witnesses known to be sinful would ordinarily be disqualified. Rashi’s 
opinion is lenient with regard to renouncing adverse judgment against those who accepted 
baptism, but it is also strict in that it requires a proper divorce before the parties are free to 
remarry. 
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The following decision was given by the rabbi in this dispute: First let me 
extend my greetings to those who have directed this question to me. Inas- 
muchas no physical defects were noticeable in this woman while she was in 
her father’s house, and they have developed only since her marriage, in her 
husband’s house, he has therefore no claim against her on the ground that 
she was physically unfit. 

That man is conducting himself badly, showing that he is not behaving 
like one of the descendants of our father Abraham, whose nature it is to be 
kind to his fellow man, and particularly so to his own flesh with whom he 
has entered the covenant of marriage. If that husband had set his mind on 
keeping his wife as much as he had set his mind on getting rid of her, her 
charm would have grown on him. Behold our rabbis have said, “Every spot 
has a charm for those who live in it,”’* even though it may be cursed with 
bad water and barren land. Similar is the charm exerted by a woman on her 
husband, and happy the man who has been fortunate enough to get such a 
wife and to acquire through her a share in life eternal. Even among those who 
deny God we find many who do not reject their wives and whose wives in 
turn act in like manner toward them, for they believe that the good they do 
serves as an expiatory sacrifice for the sins they have committed.’® But this 
fellow, though a member of the household of our heavenly Father, has acted 
cruelly toward the wife of his youth as God Himself can testify. 

According to the law of right it is incumbent upon him to treat her as 
custom prescribes for all Jewish women; and if he does not care to receive 
her back in kindness and in respect, then he must divorce her and pay her 
the entire amount stipulated in her marriage contract. 
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Rabbenu Jacob ben Meir 
and the Crusaders 


France, 1147 


abbi Jacob ben Meir (ca. 1100-1171), called Rabbenu Tam (“Our master, 

R the perfect one”), was probably the outstanding Jewish scholar of 
France in his day. On his mother’s side he was a grandson of the famous Rashi. 
He lived in the town of Rameru, near Troyes, in eastern France. He was by 
profession a money-lender; his leisure he devoted to his studies and to his 
communal activities. Because of his scholarship, his character, and his family 
prestige, his moral authority in western and central Europe was tremendous. 
Jacob lived through the terror of the Second Crusade (1146-1147) and, later, 
the burning of the Jews at Blois (1171; Chapter 15). 

The following account is taken from A Book of Historical Records (Sefer 
ha-Zekhirah), a Hebrew historical work by Ephraim ben Jacob of Bonn (1132- 
ca. 1200; see Chapter 15). 


58.1 Jacob ben Meir’ Experiences during the Second Crusade 


On the second day of the Feast of Weeks [Shavu'ot, May 8, 1147] the French 
crusaders got together at Rameru, entered the house of our teacher Jacob 
(may he live long), took everything he had there, and even tore up the scroll 
of the Law in his presence. They got hold of him, led him out to the fields, 
condemned him because of his religion, and conspired against him to put 
him to death. Five times they wounded him on the head, and in doing so 
they said to him: “You are the greatest man in Israel; therefore we are taking 
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vengeance on you because of him who was hanged [ Jesus], and we are going 
to wound you just as you Jews inflicted five wounds on our God.”! 

His pure soul would have left him had it not been for the kindness of our 
Creator who had mercy on His Torah, and brought it about that a high official, 
who was to prove of help to Jacob, should be on the road that led through 
that field. Rabbi Jacob called to him and bribed him with a horse worth five 
gold pieces. The official then turned and appealed to the crusaders and ca- 
joled them saying: “Leave him to me today; I'll talk to him. Perhaps he'll be 
persuaded so that we can allure him to our faith. Ifhe doesn’t consent, rest 
assured that I’ll turn him over to you tomorrow.” They did so and the danger 
was averted. Because God had compassion on His people, He was merciful 
to the one who taught them His holy Torah. 

As far as the other communities of France are concerned, we have not 
heard that a single man was killed or forced into baptism.” However they 
did lose much of their wealth, for the King of France had issued an order 
that every one who volunteered to go on the crusade to Jerusalem would be 
forgiven the debts he owed the Jews. Now since most loans of the French 
Jews were given on trust, without surety, they lost their money.* 
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Abraham ibn Ezra 


ca. 1145 


n the middle of the twelfth century, the flourishing of Jewish life in Muslim 

Spain came to an end with the invasion of the Iberian Peninsula by an in- 
tolerant regime from Morocco — the Muwahidin (“Unitarians”) or Almohads. 
Jews who had been educated in communities open to the full richness of 
Arabic civilization and who wrote their first works under its influence had to 
leave for new homes. Many settled in Christian Spain, many others crossed 
the Pyrenees and settled in southern France, enriching both Jewish cultures 
through their exposure to Jewish intellectuals who had written important 
works in Arabic. Abraham ibn Ezra was part of that generation; what made 
him unique was his peripatetic career after leaving Spain. 

Born in either 1089 or 1092 in Tudela, then under Muslim rule, he was 
a younger colleague of the great poet and theologian Judah Halevi, whom 
he met after moving to Cordova. Like Halevi, his poems were written under 
the influence of Arabic poetry. At about age fifty he left Spain (apparently 
before the Almohad invasion began) to begin his travels in Christian Europe. 
He spent six or seven years in Italy — most of his biblical commentaries were 
written in Rome, Mantua, and Lucca — then resided in southern France 
(Bezier, Narbonne, Bordeaux), then northern France (Rouen, where in the 
mid-1150s he met Rabbenu Tam [Chapter 59 ]). He seems to have crossed the 
Channel to settle in London, and there is a legend that he died in England, 
but it is more likely that he returned to France and died there, or possibly in 
northern Spain, in the mid-1160s. During this period, he continued to write 
works in various genres, while exposing new Jewish communities to fields 
of learning of which they had little knowledge. 
Selected by the first printers of the “rabbinic Bible” (Venice 1525) to have 
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his Torah commentary positioned opposite that of Rashi, Abraham ibn Ezra 
became one of the best known of the classical Jewish biblical commentators. 
His commentary, focused on the literal meaning of the Hebrew text, and 
drawing upon a profound knowledge of Hebrew grammar and etymology, 
is in some ways a perfect alternative to Rashi’s massive reliance on rabbinic 
Midrash. The Introduction below is a valuable survey of various approaches 
to Jewish biblical interpretation that he repudiates, before outlining his own. 
Despite his tremendous literary productivity, Ibn Ezra apparently felt that 
he was not blessed with especially good fortune. In a brief poem, he writes, 
with irony that apparently goes beyond self-pity, “If I were a seller of lamps, 
the sun would not set till after my death!... If I were a seller of shrouds, no 
one would die while I was alive!” A serious source of anguish was his son, 
Isaac. Many details of Isaac’s life remain uncertain, but it seems clear that he 
himself wrote Hebrew poetry, and that at some point around the year 1140, 
while his father was in Italy, Isaac travelled to the east, met with leading Jews 
in Egypt and Baghdad, and eventually converted to Islam, though apparently 
retaining a measure of loyalty to his Jewish origins and possibly returning to 
live as a Jew in Christian Europe. The second text is a deeply poignant elegy 
written by his father Abraham; it is ambiguous whether the references to his 
sons death are to be taken literally, or figuratively refer to his son’s apostasy. 


59.1 Introduction to Ibn Ezra’s Torah Commentary 


The aforementioned Abraham [ben Meir] the Sephardi declares that com- 
mentators to the Torah adopt one of five methods. 


1. The first method is lengthy and diffuse, remote from the souls of our con- 
temporaries. If we use the illustration of a circle and place the truth at its 
center point, then this method can be compared only to the periphery of 
the circle, which goes round and round only to return to the place where it 
began. Great men have adopted this method, among them the sages of the 
academies in the Arabic kingdom, like Rabbi Isaac, who compiled two whole 
books on the first section of Genesis up to “were finished” (Gen. 2:1), and 
he still had not finished, so diffuse was he.’ On the verse “Let there be light” 
(Gen. 1:3), he mentions those who believe in two gods, one oflight, the other 
of darkness, but he himself walked in darkness without knowing it. When he 





The identity of this “Rabbi Isaac” is unclear; for various suggestions, see Lancaster [Bibli- 
ography], 125-26. 
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came to comment on the verse “The earth brought forth vegetation” (Gen. 
1:12), he quoted foreign sciences. 

Rabbi Saadia, Gaon of the Exile [892-942], trod this path. On the verse 
“Let there be lights” (Gen. 1:14.) he introduced the opinions of others, de- 
scribing the movements of the heavenly bodies according to the views of the 
astronomers. The same applies to Rabbi Samuel ben Hofni [d. 1013], who 
gathered wind in his fists” when he came to comment on the verse “Jacob 
left Beersheba” (Gen. 28:10). Here he mentioned at length each prophet by 
name and how many times each had gone into exile. Whatever value there 
is in knowing the travels of the prophets, the only value of this commentary 
is its length. On the verse “He had a dream” (Gen. 28:12), he wrote a treatise 
on dream interpretation and on what people see when they are asleep. Those 
who wish to study external sciences can study from the works of the experts 
in these matters and examine the proofs they offer and test if they are valid. 
The Geonim only quote from these works without recording any of the proofs 
offered. Some of them had no direct knowledge of the ancient philosophers 

and of their deductive methods. 


2. The second method is that chosen by the distorters, although they are Jews. 
They imagine that they have reached the central point of the circle, but in 
reality they have not the faintest idea where it is to be found. This is the way 
of the Sadducees [actually referring to Karaites] such as Anan [ben David, 
ca. 715-ca. 795] and Benjamin [ben Moses Nahawandi, mid-ninth century] 
and [al-Hassan] ben Mashiah [early tenth century] and Joshua [ben Judah 
Abu al-Faraj Furkan, late eleventh century]. It is the way of whoever does 
not believe in the words of the bearers of religious tradition, turning from 
it either to the right or to the left. Each of these men interprets the Bible as 
he sees fit, and this applies even to the commandments and the laws. Such 
persons are ignorant of the forms of the Hebrew language, so that they are 
even guilty of grammatical errors. How can anyone rely on their opinions 
in connection with the precepts, since at every moment they change their 
minds, going from one extreme to the other? For you will not find a single 
precept explained fully in the Torah itself. 

I shall provide only one example, but it is of great significance, involving 
the penalty of karet with regard to eating on the Day of Atonement, eating 





Echoing Prov. 30:4, the author puns on the name Hofni with the word hofnav (his fists). 
Therefore the need for an authoritative (rabbinic) tradition for the interpretation and 
application of biblical laws. 
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leaven on Passover, and bringing the paschal lamb to the Temple in a state 
of ritual impurity.’ It also pertains to the seven rest days of the festivals, the 
festival sacrifices, the sukkah, and the blowing of the shofar. But nowhere in 
the Torah do we find rules governing the calendar, so how do we know the 
method of calculating the months?> These castaways, destitute of learning, 
rely on the verse “they [the heavenly bodies] shall serve for signs and for set 
times” (Gen. 1:14), but they are evidently unaware that “they shall serve” is 
in the plural and refers to both the luminaries and the stars. Furthermore, 
they argue that the “and” in the verse is superfluous, so that “for signs” is 
connected with “for the set times.” 

But anyone who argues this way will be defended only by one who is 
biased by friendship. Even though we do find a superfluous “and” in two or 
three places in Scripture, how do we know that this is one of them, since the 
number of necessary “and’s runs into thousands? The meaning of “Who 
appointed the moons for seasons” (Ps. 104:19) is not in accordance with 
those whose loins totter [cf. Ps. 69:24]. Even if Scripture had said, “And the 
moon shall be a sign for the set times” (which it does not), who will give us 
the sign that the reference is to the sacred set seasons of the Lord? For there 
are many references to [non-sacred] “set times” in the Torah, the Prophets, 
and the Hagiographa, and if the reference were to the set seasons of the Lord, 
Scripture would have stated this explicitly. 


3. The third method is a way of darkness and obscurity. It lies entirely beyond 
the circle. This is the method of those who invent mysterious interpretations 
for all the passages in Scripture. They believe that the Torah and its precepts 
are riddles.° I shall not spend much time in refuting this thoroughly confused 
method. The words of the Torah are never less than straightforward. In one 
thing only are these people correct. This is that every precept of the Torah, 
whether great or small, must be measured in the balance of the heart into 
which God has implanted some of His wisdom. ‘Therefore, if there appears 





For all these offenses the Torah says that the soul of the offender shall be “cut off” (karet) 
from his people. 

The seven “rest days” are the first and last day of Sukkot and Passover, Shavu’ot, Rosh 
Hashanah and Yom Kippur. The correct date in the calendar is crucial in order to avoid an 
infraction punishable by karet, but the calculation of the calendar depends upon the oral 
law. 

This clearly refers to the tradition in Christian exegesis of Hebrew Scripture that insisted 
that many biblical commandments were not to be observed in accordance with their simple 
meaning, but only in a figurative manner. 
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something in the Torah that seems to contradict reason or to refute the 
evidence of our senses, here one should seek for the solution in a figurative 
interpretation.’ For reason is the foundation of everything. The Torah was not 
given to those who cannot reason; human reason is the angel that mediates 
between human beings and God. 

It follows that wherever we find something in the Torah that is not con- 
trary to reason, we must understand it in accordance with its plain meaning 
and accept it as saying what it appears to say, believing that this is its true 
meaning. We should not grope about as the blind in the dark grope for the 
wall. Why should we understand as mysteries things that are perfectly clear as 
they stand? Granted that there are instances where a verse has two meanings, 
both of which are clear, one referring to the body and the other to the mind, 
such as “circumcision of the flesh” and “uncircumcised of heart,” and granted 
that the narrative of the tree of knowledge, for instance, can be understood 
only in a figurative sense. Yet in these instances the figurative meaning is 
evident on the surface. It may be that the meaning is not manifestly evident, 
but it will become clear when the wise open their eyes to see more deeply 
into the text. For even certain organs of the human body have more than one 
function, such as the nostrils, the tongue, and the two legs. 


4. The fourth meaning is near to the point. A whole group of commentators 
have followed it. This is the method pursued by the sages in the lands of the 
Greeks and Romans [i.e., Christian Europe] who are not overly concerned 
with a balanced view but rely on the homiletical method, such as is found in 
the works Lekah Tov and Or Einayim.® But since we already have Midrashim in 
the works of the ancients, what purpose can the later authors have in simply 
repeating them? Actually we find that frequently one Midrash contradicts 
another. Other Midrashim have to be understood figuratively, not literally, 
such as the Midrashim saying that the Torah existed two thousand years 
before the world was created. This is perfectly true, but only if understood 
figuratively. Many do not understand it in this way, but it can hardly be taken 
literally. This is because a year is composed of days and the measurement of 
days and minutes depends on the sphere — so how could there have been a 





Here Ibn Ezra echoes a position taken by Saadia Gaon in his philosophical classic, where 
repudiation of the simple meaning of a biblical verse or passage is justified if it contradicts 
reason or sense experience. 

Collections of homiletical midrashic material by Tobias ben Eliezer and his disciple Meir 
of Kastoria from Byzantium, late eleventh and early twelfth centuries. 
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day, to say nothing of two days or a year or two thousand years, before the 
creation of the sphere? 


5. My own Commentary is based on the fifth method, the method that seems 
right to me in the presence of God, whom alone I fear — and in matters 
concerning the Torah I shall show no favoritism. First, I shall investigate 
with all the power at my command the grammatical form of each word, and 
then I shall explain its meaning to the best of my ability. You must look for 
the explanation of each word in the place where that word first occurs. For 
example, my comment on “heaven” will be found in the first verse of Genesis. 
This is the method I shall adopt. 

I shall not refer to the reasons given by the traditional scholars why a word 
is sometimes written in full and sometimes defectively, since all they have 
to say is merely homiletics. It simply happens to be the case that Scripture 
sometimes writes a word in full and sometimes omits an unpronounced 
letter for the sake of brevity. If they persist in giving a reason for full and 
defective spellings, perhaps they would be good enough to teach us how to 
write the Scriptural books? For example, Moses writes the word yimlokh (“He 
shall reign,” Exod. 15:18) without a vav, whereas the editors of the Book of 
Proverbs write the same word with a vav in the verse “For a servant when he 
reigns” (Prov. 30:22), and the lapse of time between Moses and the editors 
of Proverbs was of many years. Furthermore, a correct interpretation does 
not require any textual emendation. 

The Aramaic Targum [translation] of the Torah is accurate. The author of 
this work explains every difficulty for us. Even though he is addicted to the 
Midrashim, we recognize that he was devoted even more to the true sense of 
the Hebrew language. It is only that he wished to add further reasons since 
the plain meaning can be grasped even by the ignorant.... The plain meaning 
of a verse is not affected by its Midrashic interpretation, for there are seventy 
faces to the Torah. But in connection with the laws, rules and regulations, 
where there are two different interpretations of a verse and one of them is 
in accord with the views of the bearers of the tradition [the Rabbis of the 
talmudic period], all of whom were righteous men, then with all our strength 
we must rely on the accuracy of what they say. God forbid that we should 
have anything to do with the Sadducean [Karaite] claim that the [rabbinic] 
tradition contradicts Scripture and grammar. It is rather the case that our 
ancient teachers were true and all their words true. May the Lord God of 
truth lead His servant in the way of truth. 
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59.2 Lament on the Death of Ibn Ezra’s Son, Isaac? 


Father of the child, draw near to mourn, for God has taken from you 
Your son, your only son, the one whom you love, Isaac.' 


Iam the man who has seen destruction, whose joy has fled. 

Alas, I have lost the fruit of my loins,"! and it never came to my mind. 
For I thought that in my old age he would be well and strong. 

But I have labored in vain, I have begotten a son to dismay me. 

For how can my heart rejoice at the death and departure of Isaac?!” 


I shall lament and weep every moment, and raise a plaintive cry,° 
When I remember how three years ago he died in a foreign land; 
How he journeyed from place to place, my soul yearning after him, 
Until I brought him back to my home, while I wept night and day. 
How many sorrows befell me! These are the products of Isaac!"* 


My friend, take your leave of me. If you console me, you cause me grief. 

Do not recall my soul’s beloved, do not compel me to hear his name. 

The small fire that was left to me fate has extinguished. Can it harm me 
more? 

It has overwhelmed me with eternal disaster, it has taken the delight of 
my eyes. 

My flesh and my heart have reached their end, together with the ending 
of Isaac.'® 


O God, in whose hand is all, who does Your will with all your creatures, 

Speak to the distressed heart of a father who has feared your name from 
the day of his youth. 

Rouse your spirit of consolation for him, and enter into his divided 
soul. 





9 Reproduced from The Jewish Poets of Spain, translated by David Goldstein, by permission 

of Penguin Books. Copyright © 1983. 

10 Echoing Gen. 22:2. Each stanza ends with the echo of a biblical verse ending with “Isaac.” 

u Cf. Isa. 38:10, 

12 Cf. Gen. 35:29. 

13. Echoing Micah 2:4 

14. Gen. 25:19. It is ambiguous whether “products of Isaac” (toledot Yitzhak) refers to what 
happened to Isaac, or what happened to the poet as a result of Isaac. 

15 Echoing Gen. 27:30. 
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He taught his beloved to fear You, to walk in the way of his forebears. 
You dictated, while he was still young, the way for your servant, 
Isaac.** 
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Moses ben Nahman (Ramban) 


1232-1263 


oses ben Nahman (Nahmanides, Ramban, 1195-1267) was one of the 

most distinguished Jews of the thirteenth century. Born in Gerona, 
he lived most of his life in Catalonia and, unlike most rabbinic scholars, had 
significant points of contact with King James 1 of Aragon, reflected in the 
sources below. 

His voluminous writings, described by a modern scholar as “versatile, 
original, and profound,’ reveal his prowess in the most important areas of 
Jewish cultural creativity. At an early stage he was producing technical works 
in Jewish law: supplements to the comprehensive legal summary of Isaac Al- 
fasi, and a defense of this work against the critique by another Gerona scholar, 
Zerahiah Ha-Levi. He also wrote a work deriving all of the 613 command- 
ments from the “Ten Commandments” of Exodus 20. These works helped 
to solidify the traditions of Spanish halakhists while also incorporating the 
work of the Tosafists to the north. 

His Torat ha-Adam is a compendium of talmudic and post-talmudic laws 
regarding the end of life and mourning for the dead. In the realm of non-le- 
gal Jewish thought, his Sefer ha-Ge’ulah (Book of Redemption) presents his 
understanding of the messianic age together with the calculation of a date. 
His poetry shows familiarity with the great poets of the “golden age” that had 
ended a century before. The texts of four massive sermons that have been 
preserved, including one delivered in the Holy Land for Rosh Hashanah, 
reveal him as a master of homiletical art. 

He is perhaps best known for his commentaries on Job and especially 
the Pentateuch. Nahmanides was the first major commentator to respond 
in detail to the work of both Rashi (northern France) and Abraham ibn Ezra 
(representing the Spanish tradition), and the first to incorporate references 
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and allusions to kabbalistic doctrines (below, Chapter 78), in addition to 
reflecting his knowledge of philosophical material. 

The first text below contains passages from a letter that he wrote in the 
context of a fierce Kulturkampf of Jewish intellectuals within the communities 
of southern France and Aragon regarding the controversial philosophical 
work of Maimonides. When the Guide for the Perplexed was translated into 
Hebrew and became accessible to Jews who could not read the original Arabic, 
a number of Jewish leaders in southern France and Catalonia tried in 1232 to 
organize a ban of the Guide and the first Book of Maimonides’ Code of Jewish 
Law (Mishneh Torah), which deals primarily with philosophical/theological 
matters. The opponents of Maimonides, led by Jonah Gerondi, a cousin of 
Nahmanides, turned to the rabbis of northern France for support of the 
ban. Nahmanides at first played a mediating role, writing a long letter to the 
French rabbis to oppose their intervention. But then some of Maimonides’ 
supporters, including leading members of the courtier class, resorted to an 
ad hominem attack on Jonah, asserting illegitimacy in his family background. 
This produced a fierce response by Nahmanides, condemning the rationalist 
courtiers for betraying Jewish tradition in their use of inappropriate titles such 
as “Nasi,” and hyperbolically accusing them of indulging in virtually every 
form of sinful behavior. Especially interesting in this letter is what he writes 
about his relationship with the King, James 1 of Aragon, in negotiating the 
appropriate role for Jewish courtiers, who did not always reflect the needs 
of the broader Jewish community. In short, at the same time as the Kultur- 
kampf over the role of philosophical thinking and study in Judaism, there 
was a struggle between rabbinic scholars and wealthy Jewish courtiers over 
influence in Jewish communities — and Nahmanides played an important 
role in both conflicts. 

The second text, written a generation later, followed the famous “Disputa- 
tion of Barcelona” in the presence of King James, in which Nahmanides was 
summoned to represent Judaism in a formal scholastic public debate over 
whether central Christian doctrines could be supported by passages in the 
Talmud. Nahmanides at first considered the argument to be absurd, but he 
soon discovered that following the rules of the debate made his position — 
denying that the ancient rabbis ever believed that the messiah had come in 
their time — extremely uncomfortable. His Hebrew account of the event — not 
a transcript but a reconstruction that is not entirely consistent with the text 
written by a Christian writer — includes the rather startling statement in the 
passage below about the role of the messianic belief in Judaism. 
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Not long after the completion of Nahmanides’ account, which includes 
attacks on Christian belief that he could not have said publicly, he was 
pressured to leave the country. He settled in Jerusalem, where he spent the 
last years of his life helping to build up the Jewish community following the 
ravages of the Crusader period. (See also Source 78.2.) 


60.1 A Letter Attacking Spanish Courtiers, 1232 


Now there arose a breed of sinners (Num. 32:14), two or three berries (Isa. 
17:6), filthy with all the sins of the Torah, [pertaining to] even the most 
simple [of the commandments].’ They had relations with married women 
and women in their period of menstrual impurity. The “Nasi” among them 
defiled himself with every divinely forbidden abomination.” A man and his 
father would both go to a young maiden in profanity. The decisive reason to 
cast them into the pit is that they brought slander against families of respect- 
ed lineage in Barcelona and Gerona, publicly uttering lies and falsehoods.* 
These families who were mentioned were the crowning glory, the magnificent 
diadem, including rabbis and holy men — they and all the members of their 
families: the great Rabbi RaMBaN, the great Rabbi Jonah ben Abraham, the 
third strand of the cord was Rabbi Jonah ben Joseph.* A second to them was 
the pious poet Isaac Kastiyon, as is recorded in the written works of these 
rabbis. These aforementioned rabbis were greatly zealous for the Lord be- 
cause men who were powerful and perverse used the title Nasi; that is why 
the rabbis brought them down in a legal dispute, as is clear in their writings. 
Following is part of a text about their downfall, written by the RaMBaN.... 


“Their houses are full of guile and great hostility (Jer. 5:27, Hos. 9:7), 





i 


This is obviously a polemical passage, written by an unknown author, apparently a later 
descendant of the family of Ramban and Jonah Gerondi; it introduces passages from the 
actual letter written by Ramban (preserved only in this later text), by hyperbolically accusing 
the opponents of the most egregious sinfulness. 


vv 


The use of the term “Nasi” by courtiers in Aragon, including the Benveniste and Alconstan- 
tini families, with permission by the king, was a matter of strong controversy for Nahmanides. 
On the title, see Baer [Bibliography], 1:92-95 

3 On the accusation of illegitimate status, more explicit in earlier letters by Ramban, see A.T. 

Shrock [Bibliography], 19-20. 

4 Jonah ben Abraham was Ramban’s cousin, the main victim of the charge; Jonah ben Joseph 
was Ramban’s uncle. There is apparently no means of identifying the poet Isaac Kastiyon 
or Castillon. 
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Yet I made myself as dumb and did not speak, as deaf and could not 
hear (Ps. 38:14; b. Hullin 89a), 

So that my friends judged me to be like an ignorant fool. 

Several times I saw controversy for the sake of heaven* 

Regarding those who had transgressed teachings, violated laws (Isa. 
24:5), 

And I brought counsel from afar (Isa. 25:1), preaching to myself and 
saying, 

‘Greater is a sin committed for a sincere purpose than a mitzvah 
performed insincerely’® 

I defended them, but the truth is that while my intention may have 
been acceptable, my behavior was not acceptable [cf. Kuzari1,1]. 

Rather, they were deserving of punishment, and that is why bad things 
happened to me, 

As the Sages said, “Whoever is obsequious to the wicked will eventually 
fall into their hands.” 

That is what these arrogant men who live in Barcelona have done to 
me, 

And the ‘Ishmaelites’ who sit in the first courtyard,® besmirched of 
name, laden with iniquity (Ezek. 22:5), 

God will make desolation of them (Ps. 46:9), for I have seen how 
strongly God has touched their hearts (1 Sam. 10:26).”? 


Elsewhere in this same letter, Nahmanides wrote: 


“For our lord the king - may his glory be elevated, and his majesty exalted, 
and may he and his descendants rule over nations forever — brought me to 
his chambers, praised and exalted me with his words, and had me swear an 
oath of love for him and for his ongoing covenant. He also had me swear an 
oath in the name of the God of Israel that I would never change my position 





5 m. Avot 5:17. 

6 b. Nazir 23b. 

7 Cf. b. Sotah 41b. 

8 Here, and in another passage below accusing Jewish courtiers of failure to observe the most 
basic Jewish laws, “Ishmaelites” (Muslims) is a contemptuous term reflecting an attitude of 
Jews living in Christian Spain. (The courtier Bahye Alconstantini, among other roles, was 
Arabic interpreter to the court of James I.) 

9 The last phrase, unlike its biblical source, is apparently intended ironically. 
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about them. All the while, His Majesty the King was holding a Torah scroll 
in his powerful hand. 

I explained to him the meaning of the titles Nasi and Nadiv in our tradition, 
a matter about which there is no dispute among our sages. I implored him, 
bowing down before him, that he grant my life as my petition (Esth. 7:3), 
what I desire as my request: that no legal decision or any matter that may be 
told to the King will be requested of me. I mean by this that the besmirched 
of name will not be considered guilty on my account, if our Lord the king 
should judge them to be guilty..., as is said in an ancient proverb [that evil 
will come from evil people; 1 Sam. 24:13]. 

Everyone [who works] in the realm of Jewish law knows that I have not 
made authoritative legal decisions about those guilty of heinous sins, and I 
do not make binding legal rulings pertaining to ignorant and uneducated 
Jews, so as to be a great ruler, a noble prince [nasi ve-nadiv] lording it over 
the community. All of us who know the Talmud have proofs as clear as the 
sun at noontime, and men of insight, sitting together like a pack oflions, have 
already taught about these matters. There are customs among us dating back 
to antiquity that fathers should bequeath to their children only portions of 
which the children are deserving. Our lord the king is a witness to this, as 
are his books, and his ministers who argue on their behalf: that I have never 
spoken out explicitly against them’? whether about their hate or their love. 

When the serious trouble from the king overtook them, because he no 
longer desired them (Jer. 14:10), and he cut off the cords of the wicked and 
cast them down from their arrogance, their mouths gaped illicitly, bringing 
incendiary counsels from afar.'' Fear of them frightens me, the power of 
these families shatters me. But this does not apply to my extended family, 
established with God, for our reputation is great and well deserved, pure 
clean flour. For several generations we have clear records from the elders 
and judges of our city, the cornerstones of God’s people, which completely 
confirm our good reputation; they are the most respected in their realm, 





10 Referring to the Jewish courtiers, especially Bahye and Solomon Alconstantini: Baer, 1:105-6, 
139-40, 399 N. $3, 404 n. 2; see also The Chronicle of James 1, King of Aragon [Bibliography], 151, 
213, 441-42, 559-60, 562 for references to Jewish interpreters of Arabic dealing with Muslim 
dignitaries for James 1. Ramban asserts that he is responding to the king’s questions about 
the titles in Jewish tradition, but did not attack the courtiers ad hominem. 

ul This appears to be a reference to the well-known charge of illegitimacy brought against 
Jonah Gerondi. 
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heads of the ancestral houses of the Levites (Josh. 21:1), who teach straight- 
forwardly and accurately. 

The other thankful contingent, marching opposite (Neh. 12:38), is the 
established rabbis of Provence, angels and cherubs: they dismissed the 
matter as insubstantial when they heard about it and saw it. We have in our 
possession a letter with a seal that casts a lead stone into the mouths of [the 
members of | this rebellious sect. The matters are like a frontlet between our 
eyes, a tiara and a miter of honor. For from this time, our family is not like 
most families of mixed and doubtful purity.... 

From now on I will defend justice for myself, as I see the powerful fighting 
in the gates without having come to the aid of the Lord among the warriors 
(Judg. 5:23).!” I have preached on the topic of the “holy war” (milhemet 
mitzvah) in the parashat Shofetim pertaining to one who is afraid and dis- 
heartened (Deut. 20:8), citing the rabbinic interpretation, “To what does 
this rule pertain? To an optional war; but with regard to a milhemet mitzvah, 
all are obliged to go out to combat, even a groom from his chamber and a 
bride from her bridal canopy.’"* 

O generation: behold the words of the speaker, behold my witnesses... 
Why is our generation different from all previous generations in aiding and 
abetting sin, even placing sinners in positions of authority, giving honor to 
those who are suspected of prohibited sexual behavior, so that the community 
is sold for free to those who are not rigorous in observing restrictions relating 
to bread and wine or saying the proper blessing over their food, and who in 
private do not observe the Sabbath, as if they were Ishmaelites. 

Until now their power prevailed, through their access to financial resourc- 
es and their access to the courts of kings and their castles. I too allowed myself 
to address them with their [pretentious and unjustified] titles of Nagid and 
Nadiv, in accordance with the statement of R. Simeon ben Pazi: “It is per- 
mitted to flatter the wicked in this world, as the Bible says, “No longer shall 
a villain be called noble [nadiv], nor shall a knave be called gentleman” (Isa. 
32:5).'* That indicates that in this world it is permissible [to flatter obsequi- 





12, The aristocratic courtiers had responded strongly to those who were contesting their pre- 
rogatives of leadership within the Jewish community. 

13 b. Sotah 44 b. The distinction between two kinds of war is rabbinic; the talmudic quotation 
is a clarification of the extremely lenient provisions for exemption from fighting in Deut. 
20: 5-8, which are said to apply only to an optional war. Ramban applies the term “war” 
metaphorically to the conflicts at hand. 

14 b. Sotah 41b. 
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ously]. But after our upstanding king set matters straight, bringing justice to 
their pretenses of power and drawing a line over the titles they used, thereby 
giving us permission to break the yokes lying over us, from this time forth we 
may feel within our souls that when righteous men are gathering, [we are not] 
with the group of fawning flatterers, which is one of the four groups that do 
not receive the divine presence, as it is said, “for no impious man will come 
before me” (Job 13:16)°.... 


60.2 Nahmanides and the Disputation of Barcelona, 1263 


Here Fra Paolo again took up the debate and claimed that in the Talmud it was 
stated that the Messiah had already come. He brought forward that Aggadic 
story contained in the Midrash to the Book of Lamentations [1,57], about 
the man who was plowing when his cow began lowing. An Arab was passing 
by and said to the man, “O Jew, O Jew, untie your cow, untie your plow, untie 
your coulter, for the Temple has been destroyed.” The Jew untied his cow, his 
plow and his coulter. The cow lowed a second time. The Arab said to the man, 
“Tie your cow, tie your plow, tie your coulter, for your Messiah has been born.” 

To this I answered, “I do not give any credence at all to this Aggadah, but 
it provides proof of my argument.”!® 

At this the fellow shouted, “See how the [classical] writings of his fel- 
low-Jews are denied by him!” 

I replied, “I certainly do not believe that the Messiah was born on the day 
of the destruction of the Temple, and as for this aggadah, either it is not true, 
or it has another interpretation of the sort called the mystical explanations 
of the wise. But I shall accept the story’s plain literal statement, which you 
have put forward, since it furnishes me with support.” 

“Observe then that the story says that at the time of the destruction of the 
Temple, after it had been destroyed, on that very day, the Messiah was born. 
If this be so, then Jesus is not be the Messiah as you affirm that he is. For he 


was born and was put to death before the destruction of the Temple took 





15 b. Sotah 42a. 

16 “Aggadah’” refers to the non-legal content of the classical rabbinic literature, whether in the 
Talmud or the Midrash. This statement — not from the Talmud as Fra Paolo claims — makes 
sense if it was said and recorded soon after the destruction as a source of encouragement 
for Jews, asserting that the messiah was already born but had to grow into maturity before 
beginning his official career. It became much more problematic generations and centuries 
after the destruction. 


17 


18 


19 
20 
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place, his birth being nearly two hundred years before that event, accord- 
ing to the true chronology, and seventy-three years previous to that event 
according to your reckonings.”’” At these words of mine, my opponent was 
reduced to silence. 

Master Gilles, who was the king’s justiciary, then replied to me with the 
remark: “At the present moment we are not discussing about Jesus, but the 
question rather is: whether [according to the rabbis of the talmudic era] the 
Messiah has come or not? You say that he has not come, but this Jewish book 
says that he has come.”!® 

To this I said: “You are, as is the practice of those of your profession, taking 
refuge in a subtlety of retort and argument. But nevertheless I shall answer 
you on this point. The scholars have not stated that the Messiah has come, 
but they have said that he has been born.’ For, example, on the day when 
Moses our teacher, on whom be blessing, was born, he had not come, nor 
was he a redeemer. But when he came to Pharaoh by the commandment of 
the Holy One and said to Pharaoh: “Thus saith the Lord, Let My people go’ 
(Exod. 5:1), then he had come. 

“And likewise the Messiah when he shall come to the Pope and shall say 
to him by the commandment of God: “Let My people go, then he shall have 
come. But until that day arrives, he shall not have ‘come, nor until then will 
there be any Messiah at all. For King David the King, on the day when he was 
born, was not a king nor was he a Messiah, but when Samuel anointed him 
he was a Messiah. And when Elijah shall anoint one to be a Messiah by the 
commandment of the deity he shall be called “Messiah; and when, afterwards, 
the Messiah shall come to the Pope to redeem us, then it shall be announced 
that a redeemer has come....” 

At this point, our lord the king interposed with the question that if the 
Messiah had been born on the day of the destruction of the Temple, which was 
more than a thousand years ago, and had not yet come, how could he come 
now, seeing that it was not in the nature of man to live a thousand years?”° 





The traditional Jewish chronology pertaining to references to Jesus in rabbinic literature 
places him in the environment of Pharisaic Jewish scholars several generations before the 
beginning of the first century CE. 

The judge, quite properly, raises a point of order: the topic of the dispute has been cleverly 
defined so that the status of Jesus may not be raised. 

Nahmanides responds to the judge’s technical point with a technical point of his own. 
The king raises an obvious problem with Nahmanides’ defense of the statement, and the 
response that follows appears to be rather forced. 
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My answer to him was: “Already the conditions of discussion have been 
laid down which preclude me from disputing with you and you from interpos- 
ing in this debate — but among those who have been in former times, Adam 
and Methuselah were well nigh a thousand years old, and Elijah and Enoch 
more than this since these are the ones who are (yet) alive with God.” 

The king then asked, “Where then is the Messiah at present?” 

To this I replied: “That question does not serve the purposes of this dis- 
cussion and I shall not give an answer to it, but perchance you will find him, 
whom you ask about, at the gates of Toledo if you send thither one of your 
couriers.” I made this last remark to the king in irony.” 

The assembly then stood adjourned, the king appointing the time for the 
resumption of the debate to be the day after next. 

On the day appointed, the king came to a convent that was within the 
city bounds, where was assembled all the male population, both gentiles 
and Jews. There were present the bishop, all the priests, the scholars of the 
Minorites [Franciscans] and the Preaching Friars [Dominicans]. Fra Paolo, 
my opponent, stood up to speak, when I, intervening, requested our lord the 
king that I should now be heard. The king replied that Fra Paolo should speak 
first because he was the petitioner. But I urged that I should now be allowed 
to express my opinion on the subject of the Messiah and then afterward he, 
Fra Paolo, could reply on the question of accuracy. 

I then rose and calling upon all the people to attend, said: “Fra Paolo has 
asked me if the Messiah of whom the prophets have spoken has already come, 
and I have asserted that he has not come. Also, an Aggadic work, in which 
someone states that on the very day on which the Temple was destroyed the 
Messiah was born, was brought by Fra Paolo as evidence on his behalf I then 
stated that I gave no credence to this pronouncement of the Aggadah, but 
that it lent support to my contention. And now I am going to explain to you 
why I said that I do not believe it.” 

“T would have you know that we Jews have three kinds of writings — first, 
the Bible, in which we all believe with perfect faith. The second kind is that 
which is called Talmud, which provides a commentary to the commandments 
of the Torah, for in the Law are six hundred and thirteen commandments and 


2. 


a 


On Enoch, see Gen. §:21-24: all the other figures in the genealogical list are said to have 
died, but Enoch “walked with God, then he was no more, for God took him.” Elijah’s ascent 
to heaven in a whirlwind and a fiery chariot is recounted in 2 Kings 2:11. 

22, Toledo was of course a major cultural center of the rival Kingdom of Castile. 
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there is not a single one of them that is not expounded in the Talmud, and 
we believe in it in regard to the exposition of the commandments. 

“Further, there is a third kind of writing, which we have, called Midrash, 
that is to say, sermonic literature,” of the sort that would be produced if the 
bishop here should stand up and deliver a sermon which someone in the 
audience who liked it should write down. To a document of this sort, should 
any of us should extend belief, then well and good, but if he refuses to do so 
no one will do him any harm. For we have scholars who in their writings say 
that the Messiah will not be born until the approach of the end-time, when 
he shall come to deliver us from exile. For this reason, I do not believe in this 
book which Fra Paolo cites when it makes the assertion that the Messiah was 
born on the day of the destruction of the Temple....” 

My opponent now stood up and said, “I shall bring further evidence that 
the Messianic age has already begun.” 

But I craved my lord the king to be allowed to speak a little longer and 
spoke as follows: “Religion and truth, and justice which for us Jews is the 
substance of religion, does not depend upon the Messiah. For you, our 
lord the king, are, in my view, more profitable than a Messiah. You are a 
king, and he is a king, you a Gentile, and he (to be) king of Israel — for a 
messiah is but a human monarch as you are. And when I, in exile and in 
affliction and servitude, under the reproach of the peoples who reproach 
us continually, can yet worship my creator with your permission, my gain is 
great. For now I make of my body a whole-burnt offering to God and thus 
become more and more worthy of the life of the world to come. But when 
there shall be a king of Israel of my own religion ruling over all peoples 
then I would be force to abide in the law of the Jews, and my gain would 


not be so much increased.” 
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Abraham Abulafia 


1260-1291 


braham Abulafia, a giant in the history of Jewish mystical experience, was 
one of the most fascinating and intriguing Jewish figures of the medieval 
period. 

The first passage below is an autobiographical account of Abulafia’s early 
life and education. This was a period of significant cultural tension within the 
Jewish communities of Spain, southern France, and Italy, where philosoph- 
ical study and mystical speculation were contending for legitimacy against 
entrenched Jewish forces who insisted that anything other than study of 
the traditional Jewish texts — Bible, Talmud and Midrash — was illegitimate. 
Abulafia here expresses strong commitment to Maimonides’ achievement in 
his Guide for the Perplexed, but he is also clear that the philosophical approach 
articulated by Maimonides and his own teacher Hillel of Verona is not the 
ultimate goal for the Jew, but that the mystical, prophetic realm is ultimately 
important. 

The second text describes Abulafia’s attempt to visit and confront the pope. 
This intention is clearly associated with Abulafia’s self-conception as having a 
messianic role. He did not think of himself in traditional messianic terms — as 
a descendant of the line of King David who would lead the scattered Jewish 
people back to the land of Israel, rebuild the Temple, and restore the political 
role of Jewish kings. As Moshe Idel has shown in several important studies, 
Abulafia identified with a much more mystical conception of the messiah. 
Nevertheless, Abulafia’s audacious mission to Rome may have been based on 
current Jewish beliefs about the messiah encountering the pope at an early 
stage of the messianic career (see Ramban’s remark at Barcelona, Chapter 60). 
This entire episode occurs during a span of fifteen years, which Abulafia de- 
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scribes in the first text as a period in which he was “like a blind man, groping 
at noon,... with Satan at my right hand to lead me astray.’ 
‘The third passage is a response to crucial Christian arguments: that the 
Jewish people had once been chosen by God but had permanently lost their 
favored status because of their sinfulness, and that God had selected a New 
Israel, which has now spread victoriously through much of the world. Abu- 
lafia uses a parable that would have a significant future as the story of the 
“Three Rings,” best known from Gotthold Ephraim Lessing’s Enlightenment 
drama Nathan the Wise. But while other versions of the story communicate 
a somewhat equal basis for the three monotheistic faiths, Abulafia’s version 
of the one precious pearl clearly asserts that the uniquely favored position 
of the Jewish people will be vindicated as soon as they turn in repentance. 
The fourth passage articulates the most powerful and insulting arguments 
used by Jews against Christianity and the figure of Jesus; Jews were angrily 
accused of writing and saying such things, and this text reveals that the ac- 
cusations were not without some basis. 


61.1. An Autobiographical Account 


It has been my purpose in all that I have written to reach that which I shall 
reveal to you herein. 

I was born in Saragossa in the Kingdom of Spain, where I dwelt until I 
was weaned, with my mother, brothers and sisters. I grew up on the Ebro, 
which is the river passing between Saragossa and Tudela; and I began to study 
Scriptures with commentaries and grammar with my father and teacher of 
blessed memory. In addition, I learnt a little Mishna and a little Talmud with 
him; for most of what I learnt comes from him. But when I was eighteen 
years old he died. 

I remained in Spain for two more years after the death of my father. Then 
when I was twenty years old, the spirit of the Lord roused me and set me on 
the move; and I went forth from there to the Land of Israel by land and by 
sea; for it was my purpose to go to the River Sambatyon.' But I could go no 
further than Acre. So I departed by reason of the strife that increased between 





1 Sambatyon is the name of the river in Jewish folklore that separates the “Lost Tribes” of 
Israel exiled by the Assyrians from the rest of the Jewish people; the speed and power of 
the river was so great that it was impossible to cross, except on the Sabbath, when it rested, 
but when both Jews and Israelites were forbidden to travel. What Abulafia intended to do 
if he reached this river is unclear. It is striking that - unlike Yehiel of Paris shortly before 
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the Muslims and the Crusaders, and I returned through the Kingdom of 
Greece, where I was married. 

Then the spirit of the Lord roused me and I took my wife with me and set 
my face to reach my people. My desire was to learn Torah; and when I was 
in the city of Capua, five days’ journey from Rome, I found a worthy man, 
wise, understanding, a philosopher and experienced physician. His name 
was Rabbi Hillel” of blessed memory; and I made companionship with him, 
learning from him something of the science of philosophy. Straightaway it 
became exceedingly sweet to me, and I endeavored to achieve the knowl- 
edge of it with all my strength. I devoted myself to it by day and night; and 
my desire was not satisfied until I had studied Maimonides’ Guide for the 
Perplexed many times. I also taught it in many places... [but] I found not a 
single [student] who was worthy of being given even the chapter headings 
of the actual truth....° 

At Medinaceli, there were two [students], one of them Rabbi Samuel, 
the prophet, who received certain kabbalistic traditions from me, and the 
other Rabbi Joseph Gikatilla, who undoubtedly succeeded to a remarkable 
degree in what he learnt from me, and who added from his own knowledge 
and power;* and the Lord was with him. And in this town, to be sure, where 
Iam today, namely Messina, I found six men and I was the seventh. From me 
they learnt for a very short while, and each of them received from me as much 
as he could absorb, whether little or much. But they all parted from me, with 
the exception of the first; and he is the first cause of all that each of his com- 
panions learnt from me. His name is Rabbi Saadiah bar Isaac Sinalmafi.... 

Now when I was thirty-one years old, the Lord awakened me from my 
sleep in the city of Barcelona. I studied The Book of Creation with its com- 
mentaries;° and the hand of the Lord was on me, and I wrote a book that was 
wiser yet than those, and books of strange prophecies. My spirit became quick 
within me, and the spirit of the Lord reached my mouth and the Holy Spirit 





1260 and Nahmanides, some seven years later — Abulafia reveals absolutely no interest in 
living in the land of Israel. 

Generally known as Hillel ben Samuel of Verona. 

Here Abulafia goes on to specify the names of students in various cities. 

Gikatilla was a leading kabbalist in the late thirteenth century, and author of the classic 
Gates of Light (Sha’arei Orah). 

Sefer Yetsirah, an early work of Jewish esoteric knowledge that influenced several later schools 
of Jewish thought. Scholem [Bibliography, pp. 126-27] refers to twelve commentaries that 
Abulafia may have studied. 
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worked through me so that I manifested many dread and awful sights with 
signs and wonders. And on account of them jealous sprites gathered around 
me and I saw imaginary things and errors; and my ideas were confused 
because I found no man of my kind to teach me the way to go. Therefore I 
did grope like a blind man at noon [cf. Deut. 28: 29] for fifteen years, with 
Satan at my right hand to lead me astray; and I became crazed at the things 
my eyes saw [cf. Deut. 28:34], fifteen years ere the Lord vouchsafed to me 
knowledge and counsel.® 

From 1281 to 1285 the Lord was with me to deliver me from all troubles. At 
the beginning of the year 128s, the Lord brought me into the Holy Temple...” 
‘That was the time when I completed this book which I wrote here at Messina 
for my precious, honourable, wise and understanding pupil, who longs to 
know the incorruptible Torah, namely, Saadia [bar Isaac Sinalmafi], who is 
the first-mentioned of my seven disciples. I wrote the book because I do see 
that he loves me greatly and in order that it may serve as a memorial of what 
he learnt with me. For forgetfulness is always present.... 

For it came into my mind, when I saw the happenings that were coming 
about in the world, to bring back the heart of the fathers to the sons, and 
hearts of the sons to the father.® 

There is no doubt that among the Christians there are certain sages who 
know this secret. They spoke to me in secret and revealed to me that this 
was their opinion without any doubt. Thereupon I reckoned them likewise 
among the pious of the nations of the world.’ And there is no point in paying 
attention to the fools of any nation; for the doctrine is given only to those 
who know. 


61.2 An Attempt to Meet with the Pope 


The Book of Testimony. This book is the fourth in the prophetic exegesis of 
Raziel,’® the third in an overall composition. For Raziel had first composed 





Abulafia appears to be asserting that his personal suffering is a fulfillment of the ordeals the 
people of Israel must suffer as punishment for disobedience in Deut. 28. 

Clearly referring to a fuller understanding of mystical doctrine. 

This may allude to the beginning of a career with messianic significance. 

Hasidei umot ha-olam, who - according to one rabbinic tradition — have a share in the 
World to Come. It is striking that Abulafia recognizes here that Christians may have access 
to ultimate truth. 

Raziel is a pseudonym used by Abulafia, numerically equivalent in Hebrew to his given 
name Abraham. In Memoirs of My People, this passage — transferred into first-person — is 
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The Book of the Righteous in the city of Patras, Greece, in the year 5039 [1279]; 
he was then thirty-nine years old. It was the ninth year since the beginning of 
his prophecy,"! but up until that year he had not written a book that pertained 
to prophecy at all, even though he had written many books pertaining to 
other philosophical disciplines, some of which pertain to esoteric kabbal- 
istic doctrines. In that ninth year, God inspired him to go to Rome, as He 
had commanded him in Barcelona, in the year 5081. On the way he passed 
through Trani, where he was beset by a band of ruffians who had been incited 
by malevolent Jews who had denounced him. Miraculously, God helped him, 
and he was saved. Next he passed through Capua, where — in the tenth year 
since his leaving Barcelona — he composed a second book, ‘The Book of Life. 
Finally, in...the month of Avy, of the tenth year, he arrived in Rome. 

His plan was to go to the pope on the day before Rosh Hashanah [1280].’” 
But the pope, who was then in Suriano, a day’s walk from Rome, commanded 
all his gatekeepers that if Raziel should come there in order to speak at all on 
behalf of Judaism, they should immediately seize him — for the pope would 
not see him face to face at all — and they should remove him outside the city 
and have him burned, as branches had been placed behind the inner gate of 
the City. 

When Raziel was informed of this, he paid no attention to those who 
were speaking, but instead retired in solitude, where he beheld the most 
wondrous visions, and there he began composing the present work, The Book 
of Testimony, as testimony between himself and God of his eagerness to give 
his life out of love for God’s commandments, and also testimony of God’s 
having rescued him from his enemies. For on the day he went to confront 
the pope, two orifices opened for him,’ and just as he was passing through 
the outer gate of the city, a herald came running toward him and announced 





presented as a continuation of the previous first-person autobiographical narrative, with no 
indication until the very end of the book (p. 571) that it is taken from a different work, and 
no indication at all of the editor’s shift from third person to first. 

See the previous text, referring to God’s awakening the author in Barcelona when he was 31 
years old. 

On the background for this mission, see Idel, Studies in Ecstatic Kabbalah, 46-47, and Marc 
Saperstein, Decoding the Rabbis (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1980), 103-5 
Literally, “two mouths were born to him” (noledu lo shtei piyyot), an extremely obscure 
phrase, as the referent of “to him” is ambiguous. It could refer to a new level of eloquence in 
Abulafia, but it could also refer to an unexpected medical condition, perhaps a hemorrhage, 
which led to the pope’s unexpected death. 
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that the man who had wanted him dead had died suddenly from the plague 
during the preceding night.'* 

Returning to Rome [three days later] he was seized by some Franciscan 
friars and imprisoned for twenty-eight days. [He was] seized on the Fast 
of Gedaliah [the third day of Tishri], 5041, and released on the first day of 
Heshvan. 

I have written this here in order to tell of the glorious miracles that God 
has wrought, both with Raziel and with his faithful servants. 


61.3 A Parable about Judaism and Other Religions 


‘The matter resembles that ofa man who had a beautiful pearl which he wanted 
to give as an inheritance to his son. While he was instructing his son in the 
matter of wealth, so that the son would recognize the value of the pearl, and 
would esteem it accordingly, the son came to anger his father. 

What did the father do? He did not want to give the pearl to another man, 
for then the son would lose his inheritance even if he should later repent and 
please his father. Rather, the father cast the pearl into a pit, saying, “While 
my son does not repent, I do not want him to lose it. So long as he does 
not repent, the pearl will remain hidden in the pit. When he repents, I will 
immediately take it from there, and give it to him.” 

All the while that the son did not repent, the servants of his father used 
to come to the son and trouble him. Everyone would boast that his lord had 
given him the pearl, but the son paid no attention to them, because he had 
little intelligence. Eventually, they so aggrieved the son that he repented, and 
his father forgave him and brought the pearl out of the pit and gave it to him. 
The servants had to exert themselves and offer many words of apology. 

This has happened to us in the matter of those who say that God has 
taken them in exchange for us. For so long as we fail to make peace with 
God concerning our having sinned, we have no capacity to answer them. 
However, when we repent, and God will restore our captivity, those who 
shame us now will see that God has restored our captivity and they will be 
ashamed before us. They will see that their thought and image were figments 





Pope Nicholas 111 died on August 22, 1280, which does not seem as if it could be the day 
before Rosh Hashanah. But Rosh Hashanah was extremely early that year. According to a 
calendar converter, it occurred on 3 September, based on the Gregorian calendar, which 
was not yet in effect. Deducting the ten days later added to the Gregorian calendar makes 
29 Elul equivalent to August 22. 
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of the imagination, and that we have been afflicted for our sins, but that all 
have been absolved. As of today, we have not attained that exalted degree to 
which we expect to rise at any moment. That is why the disputation continues 
about who is beloved of God and who has the truth, we or our opponents. 
This will persist until the Judge will come and take the pearl out of the pit 
and give it to his chosen, whether to us or to them. Then the absolute truth 
will become perfectly clear, and the precious treasure will become radiant 
and return to its rightful owners, those worthy to inherit it, those who are 
called “God’s children.” 


61.4 An Attack on Christian Theology 


The error of the Christians in our time concerns Jesus, son of Pantera; the 
hidden matter of Jesus is that he was a bastard, conceived during his mother’s 
menstrual impurity. That blood is the mystery of primordial matter, from 
which all created things are made.... This means that [the Jewish messiah] 
will stand up against [Jesus]. He will inform everyone that what Jesus said 
to the Christians — that he is God and the son of God — is completely false, 
for he did not receive power from the Unified Name. Rather, all his power 
depends upon an image, hung upon the Tree of Knowledge of good and evil, 
while the messiah relies upon the Tree of life. It is the pillar which upholds all. 
Jesus, however, was hung physically because he relied upon a material tree. 
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1330S 


evi ben Gershom (Gersonides, Ralbag) was one of the most profound 
L and original Jewish intellectuals of the late middle ages who specialized 
in non-rabbinic texts. He was born in 1288 in a family without special distinc- 
tion in Orange, south-eastern France just north of Avignon. Recent archival 
research has shown that like many contemporary Jews, he engaged in mon- 
ey-lending. His brother was a physician, and Levi may have been one as well. 
His education, leading to a mastery both of Jewish and non-Jewish texts, 
reveals how futile the attempt was to ban the study of philosophy in early 
fourteenth-century southern France (see Source 80.3). Gersonides’ writings 
are distinctive in that they are on three different intellectual levels. The first 
concerns the most elevated philosophical and scientific work, including su- 
per-commentaries on the Middle Commentaries of Averroés (Ibn Rushd) 
on Aristotle’s Organon and technical works on mathematics and astronomy — 
indeed, he claims to have invented a new instrument (called in Latin Bacullus 
Jacobi, Jacob’s Staff), for more precise observation of astronomical bodies. 
Intended for a somewhat broader readership was his philosophical mas- 
terpiece, The Wars of the Lord, which covers the major conceptual problems 
involved in the assertion of the eternity of the soul, as well as in prophecy, 
the nature of God’s omniscience, divine providence, the heavenly realms, 
and creation. There is no evidence that Gersonides read any language except 
Hebrew. It is a tribute to the massive achievement of Jewish translators from 
Arabic into Hebrew during the late thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries 
that — perhaps for the only time in history — a Jew could be on the cutting 
edge of contemporary philosophy and science based exclusively on works 
available in the Hebrew language. Indeed, recent scholarship has revealed 
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considerable interest shown by contemporary Christian intellectuals in the 
work of Gersonides. The astronomical section of The Wars of the Lord was 
translated into Latin during his lifetime, and his reputation gained him access 
to the papal court in Avignon. 

His commentaries on biblical books (Torah, Early Prophets, Proverbs, Job, 
Ezra, Nehemiah, Chronicles, Scrolls except for Lamentations) were intended 
for the majority of Jewish readers, and indeed most were printed in the late 
fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries. In these commentaries, as is apparent 
in the selection below, he frequently refers to his philosophical survey, which 
had been written earlier, apparently on the assumption that interested readers 
will find a copy of the other work and learn about a specific issue in greater 
depth. His exegetical technique is distinctive in dividing the material into 
new units for discussion, and completing his more detailed analysis of the 
verses with a group of to“aliyot, or philosophical and ethical benefits — lessons 
that the reader may derive from the passage — clearly reaching out to the 
community of Jewish readers as a whole. 

The following passage, taken from Gersonides’ commentary on Joshua, 
raises a critical question of medieval Jewish exegesis: to what extent is it 
permissible for the commentary to abandon what appears to be the simple 
meaning ofa biblical narrative because that meaning violates the truth known 
through philosophical reasoning? Already in the tenth century, Saadia Gaon 
had articulated four justifications for abandoning the simple meaning, one 
of which was “that it conflicts with knowledge established by Reason.” An 
obvious example would be language that attributed to God parts of the hu- 
man body (“a strong hand and an outstretched arm”: Deut. 26:8). Virtually 
all commentators agreed that such language must be interpreted metaphor- 
ically. But what about the “miracles” that temporarily violated natural law? 
A great river turning red, the waters of the sea parting, an ass speaking? To 
what extent should they be accepted as examples of divine intervention in 
the laws of nature for a uniquely important purpose? 

Gersonides’ philosophical and scientific knowledge made it impossible 
for him to accept the apparent biblical assertion that, in response to Joshua’s 
command, God had intervened with the laws of the universe to make the 
sun (and the moon) stand still in the firmament until the Israelites com- 
pleted their rout of the Amorite forces. His solution is a final example of the 
integration of sophisticated science with Scripture, on the assumption that 
there is one truth and there can be no ultimate conflict between the two 
different readings. 
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62.1 Gersonides on Miracles 


“Then Joshua spoke to God” (Josh. 10:12). In this portion there are many 
problems that need to be investigated." The first is that if the sun really did 
stand still and stop its movement, it would have been an infinitely greater 
miracle than any of those performed through Moses. The miracles performed 
through Moses involved only a change in the nature of terrestrial things. But 
it is infinitely more marvelous that such a change should take place in the 
heavenly bodies, that these should depart from their function of ruling over 
the lowly things and change the entire order. For in that case the defect would 
be in the heavenly bodies themselves, and such a thing would be irrevocable. 
Generally speaking, no proof is required for this to anyone who has studied 
these profound matters. I have explained this in a comprehensive manner in 
the sixth part of my book, The Wars of the Lord.” 

If it were to have occurred [that the sun stood still], then it would contra- 
dict that which the Torah records that “Never again did there arise in Israel 
a prophet like Moses...for the various signs and wonders...that Moses 
displayed in the sight of all Israel” (Deut. 34:10-12). Even if it be suggested, 
as some of the rabbis would have it (though there is no reference to this in 
the Torah), that the same miracle was, in fact, performed by Moses,’ the 
problem remains, since Joshua would then be equal to Moses in the greatest 
of all the miracles performed through him. Moreover, if it were really so [that 
Moses too had caused the sun to stand still], it would have been proper for 
the Torah to have related this wondrous miracle. For we see that the Torah 
intends to publish the miracles and wonders as an aid to belief in God. We 
find this idea mentioned in the Torah in connection with the miraculous 
things done to Pharaoh: “And you may recount in the hearing of your sons 
and your grandchildren how I made a mockery of the Egyptians, and how I 
displayed My signs among them, in order that you may know that I am the 
Lord” (Exod. 10:2). 

Furthermore, from the plain meaning of the text, it appears that the sun 





1 The exegetical technique of identifying sefekot, literally ‘doubts, or conceptual problems 
that cause doubt, would become increasingly popular among Jewish commentators in the 
fifteenth century. 

2 Levi ben Gershom, Milhamot ha-Shem (The Wars of the Lord), Book Six, Part 2, Section 12: 

“It is impossible for miracles to occur in the celestial realm.’ In Book Six, Part 1, Sections 
7-9, Gersonides argued that any change in the celestial bodies would result in universal 
catastrophic destruction in the terrestrial domain. 

3 See b. Ta’anit 20a. 
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did not stop moving, nor did the moon. This is clear from the fact that it says, 

“and [the sun] did not hasten to go down” (Josh. 10:13), that is to say, it did 
not set speedily. This suggests only a negation of speedy movement, not of 
all movement. The verse implies that the sun did move, as do the other verses 
that tell of what happened. For example, it says, “O Sun, stand still at Gibeon, 
O moon, in the Valley of Aijalon” (Josh. 10:12). It does not say simply, “Sun 
and moon stand still,” but rather it refers to the absence of movement from a 
large area of sky that could be seen from that place. Now everyone knows that 
to negate movement from a large area is not to negate movement absolutely, 
since there can still be movement within that area, so this verse and the other 
verses really say that the sun and the moon did indeed move. 

To illustrate this, consider the case of someone who says that “A” has 
stayed in his land for so many days. The only deduction we are entitled to 
make is that he did not leave his land, but no conclusion can be drawn as to 
whether or not he moved about in that land. This is familiar to anyone who 
has delved into the technique of argumentation according to the rules of 
logic. A further proofis provided by the verse, “Neither before nor since has 
there ever been such a day, when the Lord acted on words spoken by a man, 
for the Lord fought for Israel” (Josh. 10:14). This shows that the miracle had 
to do with the battle itself. Ifthe miracle had involved a cessation of the sun’s 
movement, it would have had no connection at all with the battle. Another 
proofis that it is clear from Scripture that God performs miracles only where 
they are necessary or where they encourage people to hold true beliefs, but 
there is no mention of these in the account of this miracle. Furthermore, we 
have explained in my book The Wars of the Lord that no miracle performed 
by a prophet can affect the beings on high, namely, the heavenly bodies.* 
Consequently, it is obvious that — contrary to what appears on the surface — 
the miracle was not of this nature. 

But someone may object to our entire position, arguing that we can see 
that a miracle through a prophet that involved a change in the entire order 
of the heavenly bodies did indeed take place. This is when Isaiah said to 
Hezekiah, when the king asked him for a sign that God would heal him and 
allow him to go up to the house of the Lord, “Shall the shadow go forward 
ten degrees, or go back ten degrees?” (2 Kings 20:8-9). Now it is obvious 
that the shadow can move only if the sun moves, so this passage states that 
there was a change in the movement of the sun. To such an objector, I reply 





4 See above, n. 2. 
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that if one examines carefully the statements made in this account it must 
follow that the miracle did not involve any change in the order of the sun’s 
movement. If it did, what can Hezekiah have meant when he said that it is 
easy for the shadow to advance by ten degrees (2 Kings 20:10)? If the miracle 
involved a change in the order of the sun’s movement, it would have been the 
same tremendous marvel whether the movement was forward or backward. 
Consequently it is essential that these things be explained accurately, so that 
the nature of the miracle that did take place will be clear. 

It would seem, so far as we can tell, that Isaiah gave Hezekiah the choice 
in this matter, saying to him that the miracle could take place in one of two 
ways. Either the shadow would move ten degrees more than it would normally 
have done, or the shadow would move ten degrees backward. From what we 
have said, it follows that the miracle of Joshua was in connection with the 
battle [not with the sun] and from this it follows further that the miracle of 
Hezekiah could not have been in the movement of the sun. 

I shall now explain it all. Our experience tells us that when clouds move 
across the sun and the sun’s rays shine on them, the passing clouds cause us to 
imagine that the sun is not really where it is in the sky. The clouds produce a 
great movement of shadow in only a small space of time, whether to the east 
or the west, the north or the south, according to the position of the clouds 
and the direction in which they are moving. There is no doubt that this is so, 
for we notice the phenomenon all the time. Now since Hezekiah noticed 
that according to the way the clouds were moving at that time it would have 
been easy for the shadow to move ten degrees forward, he requested that the 
shadow move in the opposite direction from that which seemed feasible by 
the movement of those clouds. That is why he asked for the shadow to move 
ten degrees backward. In a parallel passage in the book of Isaiah, it is said, “So 
the sun[’s shadow] returned ten degrees, the same number of degrees it had 
descended” (Isa. 38:8). This means that judging by our normal experience, 
something miraculous took place, as it is said there, “Behold, Iam going to 
make the shadow of the dial to return backward” (Isa. 38:8). So this problem 
has been solved.° But if, in spite of this, anyone wishes to hold that these two 
miracles did involve a change in the order of the sun’s movement, I have no 
objection. Ifno greater mistake were ever made than this, it would be no bad 





Gersonides also discusses the passage of Isaiah and Hezekiah in the same chapter of Milha- 
mot ha-Shem. 
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thing. One who holds this opinion does so, after all, because in his view this 
increases God’s power and might.° 

Now that this problem has been resolved, we can return to our explana- 
tion of our passage. Joshua said that before the sun has moved from being 
seen over Aijalon, the nation will have avenged themselves on their enemies. 
Scripture does state this briefly, but it is indicated in the following verse, “And 
the sun stood still, and the moon halted, while a nation wreaked judgment on 
its foes” (Josh. 10:13). The meaning is that while the sun still remained over 
Gibeon and the moon over Aijalon, the work of vengeance was completed. 
This was a marvelous thing, for not only does it testify to the fact that Israel 
avenged themselves on those who had attacked them, but also that the ven- 
geance was achieved in such a short span of time. 

That is why it continues, “Neither before nor since has there ever been 
such a day, when the Lord acted on words spoken by a man, for the Lord 
fought for Israel” (Josh. 10:14.). The reason is here given why they were able 
to win the battle in so short a span of time, since the power of the Lord is 
not limited. The verse refers to “words spoken by a man,” since God had not 
decreed that the battle be concluded so speedily, but God nevertheless hear- 
kened to the voice of Joshua. This follows the same idea as that continued in 
the verse, “That confirms the word of His servant, and fulfills the prediction 
of His messengers” (Isa. 44:26). As for the reference to the “Book of Jashar” 
(Josh. 10:13), I surmise that this was the title of a book that was lost during 
the period of the exile. But the rabbis, of blessed memory, have many expla- 
nations of what it means.” 

You should know that the day is renewed by the sun. That is why we say 
when the sun is near to setting that the daylight has greatly decreased, for at 
that time of the day the sun’s light is faint. The sun’s light is at its strongest 
when the sun is in the middle of the sky. We observe this from our own 
experience. This is the meaning of the verse, “The path of the righteous is 
like radiant sunlight, ever brightening until noon” (Prov. 4:18). That is to say, 
just as the sun’s light increases as the day draws on, so does the path of the 
righteous lead straight onwards to increase in perfection. It is well known 
that when the sun is in the middle of the sky, it takes a long time before one 
notices its descent. This is perfectly obvious to anyone having the slightest 





6 Arather striking assertion of open-mindedness toward the expected unwillingness of some 
readers to be persuaded by his scientific interpretation of apparent biblical “miracles.” 
7 See, e.g., b. Avodah Zarah 25a. 
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acquaintance with the science of astronomy. It can also be seen by observing 
such astronomical instruments as the astrolabe and the quadrant.® For when 
the sun is at its zenith, no descent can be detected in these instruments for 
about half an hour. It would seem that at that time the sun was in the middle 
of the sky, for they were near Gibeon and they saw the sun over Gibeon. And 
the sun did not go down, just as on a perfect day [yom tamim, Josh. 10:13], 
when the sun does not go down quickly.’ 

I surmise that the length of the city of Gibeon lay from east to west, so that 
in the middle of the day the movement of the sun over Gibeon was hardly 
discernible. Thus the verse states that, so far as appearances went, the sun 
did not go down away from Gibeon, even though that area was small; for the 
sun, as is its wont, does not descend speedily in the middle of the day. Here 
is concluded our exposition of this portion, and all the problems connected 
with it have been resolved. 
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Joseph ibn Shem Tov: 
A Sermon on Jewish Suffering 


Segovia, 1452 


oseph ibn Shem Tov had a distinguished and important political career 

on a cabinet level under Kings John 11 and Henry tv of Castile. He was 
superintendent of accounts (Contador Mayor de Cuentas) for the king as well 
as court physician, and he was considered as a trusted advisor especially for 
Henry. In addition, he wrote rather technical philosophical commentaries 
(in Hebrew) on works by Aristotle and the Muslim philosopher Ibn Rushd 
(Averroés), as well as the earliest known Jewish treatise on preaching. And 
he was himself a preacher who left texts of a number of his sermons. This 
combination of high level political responsibilities alongside the production 
of high level writings and spiritual leadership within the Jewish community 
represented the peak of achievement for medieval Jews. 

The dramatic circumstances of the sermon he delivered in Segovia in the 
spring of 1452 are outlined at the beginning of the document. In response 
to an outbreak of anti-Jewish violence apparently connected with Easter 
Week, Ibn Shem Tov reiterates the traditional theological stance that God is 
in sovereign control of history and that Jewish suffering is a reflection of the 
divine will as chastisement for sin. What may make this text surprising to 
modern readers is his acceptance of the Christian charge that Jews in antiq- 
uity were directly responsible for the death of Jesus, who was sentenced by 
the highest Jewish court under the law of the false prophet, a capital crime. 
Yet he insists that this is not the real reason for Jewish suffering; it is rather a 
libel created by God to effect the punishment that Jews deserved for other 
failings within Jewish society. 
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63.1.A Sermon on Jewish Suffering’ 


In the year 5212 [1452] of the world’s creation, when the Principe Don En- 
rique,” may God bless him, had come to the cities of Andalusia, the commu- 
nity of Segovia sent to him two distinguished Jews. Their mission concerned 
those who had risen against them and spread evil libels on the day of the 
hanging of their messiah’ in order to plunder and despoil. He commanded 
me to go to the people, giving me letters to the governor and leaders of the 
city and a document of good faith for the Jewish community, bringing them 
solace and reassurance. 

I arrived in the city on Friday, exhausted from the long journey.* I was 
also emotionally wrought up. I stood trembling and berated the nobles and 
city notables for not having intervened against their enemies. Early the next 
morning, the entire [community] gathered in the Great Synagogue. After the 
reading of the Torah, I stood up and began to speak. This is what I said: “All 
is foreseen, and free will is given’... © 

... And now, my brothers and friends, look, and you will see how this 
tragedy has come upon us. You know, of course, that our hands did not 
shed the blood of that man in whose name our enemies in every generation 
have risen against us to destroy us. Rather, our righteous ancestors, basing 
themselves upon the Torah and justice, hanged him on a tree.’ A court of 
seventy-one came to an understanding of his case. This is the legal rule: “The 
false prophet is not put to death except at the order of the Great Court.” 
Even though it is a principle of our law that capital cases are tried in a court 
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Selection from Jewish Preaching 1200-1800: An Anthology, Marc Saperstein, translator, pp. 
177-79. Copyright © 1989 Yale University Press. Reproduced with permission. 

Don Enrique (Henry, Prince of Asturias [1425-1474]) would become King Henry tv of 
Castile at the death of his father, John 11, in 1454. He had a special relationship with Segovia, 
the city of his birth and his favorite home as a youth. 

Le., the Friday of Easter Week. This was always a potentially dangerous time for Jews. 
Segovia is some three hundred miles north of Cordoba in Andalusia. 

As representative of the Prince, Ibn Shem Tov chastised the authorities in the city for 
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allowing anti-Jewish violence to spread without intervention. 

6 m. Avot 3:15. It was traditional to read a section from The Ethics of the Fathers on the Sabbaths 
between Pesach and Shavuot, and passages from this rabbinic text were frequently used by 
preachers. 

7 Unwillingness to deny Jewish responsibility for the crucifixion, along with a defense of the 
Jewish court’s decision, was a characteristic stance of pre-modern Jews. 

8 Cf. m. Sanhedrin 1:5; the biblical basis for the law of capital punishment for a “false prophet” 
is Deut. 13:2-6 and 18:20-21. 
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of twenty-three — the Small Sanhedrin — the case of the false prophet is dif- 
ferent and more serious.... 

There is no guilt either upon us or upon them [the judges of the ancient 
Court]. This is not why evil befalls us, just as the misfortune that befell Jo- 
seph’s brothers was not because they were spies. “Rather, we are guilty” (Gen. 
42:21) of other things, and “The collectors make their rounds each day and 
exact payment”? from us, whether or not we are aware of the reason.’° All is 
in accordance with a true verdict. 

He is a fool who says that had it not been for that incident [the crucifixion], 
those murders and conflagrations and forced apostasies would never have 
befallen our sacred communities. Nothing prevents God from fabricating 
new causes and different libels to be directed against us as justification for 
the collection of His debt. “He has a basis of support.”! Look at the Jewish 
communities in Islamic lands. Murders and forced apostasies have befallen 
them without any libels relating to the death of that man. 

Instead, we should look into our behaviour, as individuals and as a commu- 
nity. This is why these tragedies occur... . It is a foolish physician who concen- 
trates exclusively on treating the illness and its symptoms without removing 
the underlying cause. Treating the immediate cause does not necessarily 
cure our disease. Only removing the underlying cause will accomplish this. 

Now making requests of kings and entreating the great nobles, all of 
whom are direct and immediate causes of events, is an appropriate human 
endeavour. But it is not a fundamental remedy.’” The essential, underlying 
cause is our transgressions. This will lead us to the cure of the disease itself. 
Once this is remedied, all else will be, for “The mind of the king is in the 
hand of God” (Prov. 21:1). In particular, what must be remedied is the abuse 
of bans of excommunication, acts of informing to the authorities, the eating 
of forbidden foods, and the drinking of gentile wine, in which matters very 
many have stumbled." “Great is the Lord and full of power” (Ps. 147:5). He 





9 m. Avot 3:15. 

10 Both of these passages were discussed earlier in the sermon. 

11 m. Avot 3:15. 

12 The preacher justifies the political activism of the courtier (such as himself), but insists that 
this is insufficient without the reformation of conduct. 

13 Coming as an outsider to the community, and speaking to a community that has suffered, 
it is inappropriate for the preacher to rebuke the community at length; instead he invokes 
common problems, including those addressed two decades earlier in the Synod of Valladolid 
(Chapter 47). 
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has already seen that our people have done evil, and He has permitted them 
[Christians] to chastise us for our sins. “All is foreseen, and free will is given.” 
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Don Isaac Abravanel on 
Monarchy and Republics 


1483-1508 


on Isaac Abravanel (1437-1508) was one of the luminous personalities 
D of post-biblical Jewish history, one of a handful who combined a career 
of significant political service as a courtier at the highest level possible for 
Jews, with authorship of a small library of books that would be an impressive 
legacy for a scholar with no other responsibilities than study and writing. 

Born in Lisbon, he served in the court of Alfonso v until political intrigues 
involving Alfonso’s successor, Joao 11, forced him in 1483 to flee and settle in 
Castile near the Portuguese border. Within a year — during which he worked 
on his biblical commentaries — he was summoned to service in the financial 
administration of King Ferdinand of Aragon. Like other Jewish courtiers, he 
made every effort to represent the interests of the Jewish population under 
the Catholic Monarchs, but his interventions following the promulgation of 
the Edict of Expulsion were not successful. Unlike an older fellow courtier, 
Abraham Seneor, who converted to Christianity in order to remain in his 
homeland, Abravanel left with the exiles in the summer of 1492 (Chapter 
29). Before long, he was in the service of Ferrante 1, King of Naples, but this 
was interrupted by a French invasion of the kingdom in 1495, and Abravanel 
once again had to flee. After several years in Mediterranean communities, he 
settled in Venice, where once again he quickly rose to prominence. 

All the while, he continued to write when he had time to do so, with a 
certain ambivalence about the tension between the two aspects of his profes- 
sional life. In the introduction to his commentary on1 Kings, he lamented the 
diversions and distractions ofa political career: “Both wealth and honor, by 
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the pursuit of which men live, I acquired for myself in their courts and their 
castles. Therefore, Torah ceased, and work [i.e., my project as commentator] 
was interrupted. Because of my service for the gentile monarchs, not of Jewish 
origin, I abandoned my own lot: the kingdoms of Judah and Israel and the 
interpretation of their history.” 

Abravanel’s commentaries on Torah, Early and Later Prophets and Daniel 
are the heart of his literary production. These are so extensive that only rela- 
tively brief portions have been translated into English. They provide not only 
detailed analysis of linguistic elements of the biblical texts, but extensive dis- 
cussion of conceptual problems that the texts raise. In many cases, Abravanel 
will provide a survey of all the solutions to such problems appearing in the 
rabbinic literature and the corpus of earlier commentators before proposing 
his own solution. The full corpus of his commentaries is an epitome of the 
culture of Spanish Jewry that had just reached its catastrophic end and was 
entering new geographical and cultural environments. 

The following passage is linked with the Torah passage relating to appoint- 
ment of a king (Deut. 17:14-15). The position it defends — that a republican 
form of government led by ordinary citizens who serve together for a limited 
period of time is far preferable to government by a monarch - is certainly a 
minority position among pre-modern Jews. The dominant view is that kings 
serve as the most important source of protection for Jews, and that the goal 
of Jewish political activity should be to forge a “royal alliance” that would 
provide access to, and a measure of influence upon, the king. Abravanel’s 
position may well reflect his own years in royal courts, and especially his 
wrenching experience in Portugal and his subsequent failure to mobilize 
allies who would succeed in persuading Catholic monarchs to retract the 
Edict of Expulsion in 1492. 


64.1An Argument for Republican Government 


It is important for us to know whether a monarch is a necessity, inherently 
required for a people, or whether it is possible for a people to thrive without 
a king. The philosophers adopt the former opinion, and maintain that the 
service rendered by the king to the people in the body politic is analogous 
to the relation of the heart to the body in animals possessing a heart, and as 
the relation of the First Cause to the entire universe. 

Nowif scholars think that a kingdom must be based on three components — 
first: unity and absence of partnership, second: continuity and absence of 
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change, and third: absolute power — then indeed their conclusion about the 
necessity of a monarch is indeed fallacious. For it is not impracticable that 
a people should have many leaders, united, agreeing, and concurring in one 
counsel, who would make decisions about administrative and judicial mat- 
ters. This would refute the first component [the need for a single ruler]. Why, 
then, should not their administration be for one year, or for three years, like 
the term of an hired laborer? Or even less than that? When the turn of other 
judges and officers begins, they will replace their predecessors and decide 
whether these predecessors have succeeded or failed in their trust. Whoever 
they condemn shall make good the wrong that has been committed. This 
would refute the second component [the need for unchanging continuity]. 

Furthermore, why should their power be limited and regulated according 
to the laws and the statutes? A common-sense principle tells us that when 
one man disagrees with the majority, the law is according to the majority. It 
is more likely that one individual should trespass, through his folly or strong 
temptations or anger — as it is written, “the wrath of a king is a messenger of 
death” (Prov. 16:14.) — than that many individuals taking counsel together 
should transgress. For if one of them turns aside from the right path, the 
others will protest against him. Moreover, since their administration is tem- 
porary, and they must render account after a limited period, the fear of others 
to follow will be upon them. 

But what need is there to produce abstract arguments, since experience 
is more compelling than logic?’ Behold and see the countries where the 
administration is in the hands of kings, and you will observe their abomina- 
tions and corruptions; each one of them does what he thinks is right, and 
the earth is filled with wickedness through them. On the other hand, we see 
this day many countries where the administration is in the hands of judges. 
Temporary rulers are elected there, and no king arises over them. They rule 
over the people and decide about matters pertaining to war; none can resist 
them, whether it be as a scourge or as a blessing [cf. Job 37:13]. 

Do you not know, have you not heard, that there was a great country 
that had dominion over all the world?” She devoured the whole earth, trod 
it down, and broke it into pieces, when her administration was in the hands 
of the numerous consuls, who were faithful, numerous, and held temporary 





In the parallel passage on 1 Samuel 8, Abravanel wrote, “the wise man [Aristotle] has taught 
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us that experience prevails over logic.” 
2 Reference, of course, is to ancient Rome (with some degree of hyperbole). 
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offices. But after an emperor was made to rule over it, it became a subservient 
vassal. Even today, Venice rules as a mistress, great among nations, a prin- 
cess among the states, and the republic of Florence is the glory of all lands, 
[and the republic of Genoa, fearsomely powerful, and Lucca and Siena and 
Bologna].* There are likewise other states, great and small, which have no 
king, and are governed by leaders elected for a fixed time. Now in the elected 
governments in which there is nothing crooked or perverse, no one lifts his 
hand or his foot to commit any manner of trespass. They conquer countries 
with wisdom, understanding and knowledge. All this proves that the existence 
ofa monarch is not necessary; nay, it is harmful and a great danger. 

Similarly, the author of the Guide [for the Perplexed] warned against the 
great dangers incurred in travelling on the seas and in serving kings, on 
account of the similarity that exists between the two in the possibility of 
danger, both being alike: the stormy wind on the ocean, and the spirit of 
the king.* It is surprising that the adherents of that erroneous opinion have 
compared the unity of a king elected by the authority and will of men to the 
unity of the First Cause, Who is blessed, Who is eternal by necessity. Indeed, 
the wise men have written concerning the body of an animal that there are 
three vital members that control it. Even according to the opinion of the 
chief of the philosophers [Aristotle] that the heart is the only vital member,° 
this merely refers to the production of the spirit; but he does not deny the 
control of the body by the other faculties, by the psychical, which are from 
the brain, and the physical, which are from the liver.® To conclude: things of 
nature are inevitably arrayed in this manner, but those that result from the 
action of the will belong to the category of the contingent. The one cannot 
be compared to the other. 

No objection may be raised from the saying, “For the transgression of a 
land, it has many princes” (Prov. 28:2), for that verse speaks of princes, not 
of leaders and judges. How can we ignore self-evident facts? If the leaders 





3 This continuation, mentioning the other Italian city-states, is taken from the parallel passage 
on 1 Samuel 8. 

4 See Maimonides, Guide 111: 12: Ignorant or perverse men “expose themselves to great dangers, 
e.g. by sea-voyage, or service of kings.” Maimonides’ brother had died in a storm at sea; he 
himself served as physician in the court of Saladin. 

5 Aristotle wrote that the heart is placed in the center of the body to impart life to all other 
parts, as the sun is in the center of the planets, to bestow light to all. 

6 This is an insight of more recent anatomical knowledge, of which Aristotle was not aware. 
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are good, it is better that they should be many and not one; if they are bad, 
one left free to his lusts is more dangerous than many. 

I therefore think that kings were at first set up to rule not by the people’s 
elections, but by force: the one that was stronger prevailed, as it is written, 
[The Arameans plotted, saying, ] “Let us go up against Judah and vex it, and 
set up a king in its midst” (Isa. 7:6). Even these kings were appointed only as 
a matter of trust, to serve the people, but they made themselves masters, as 
if God, Who is blessed, gave them the earth and its fullness, and they leave it 
as an inheritance to their children after them and to their children’s children 
forever, as if kingship were a plot of land that one acquires for money. This 
cursed plague has spread so much that sometimes a man arises and rules alone, 
and governs according to his imagination. This, however, is not alike in all 
kingdoms, for in some of them the king does not have so much power in the 
administration. But the better of the two is the king that does not yet exist. 
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David Reubeni 


1524-1532 


n 1524 there appeared in Rome one David Reubeni, who professed to be 
| fee ambassador of his brother, Joseph, the king of a group of Israelite tribes 
in a distant land. Reubeni declared that his mission was to secure aid — and 
particularly cannon-founders and gunsmiths — from the Christians of Europe, 
and to enlist the Christians in an alliance against the common enemy, the 
Turks. Through this cooperation with the Christians, Reubeni believed, the 
Jews could hope to regain Jerusalem for themselves. He appealed to the pope, 
to the King of Portugal, the great colonial power of the day, and to Charles v 
of the Holy Roman Empire and Spain. It was a bold and daring venture 
conceived in the spirit of the Renaissance. 

‘The personality and purpose of Reubeni remain unclear. There is no doubt 
that Reubeni did not represent a Jewish state, although it is not impossible 
that he was an emissary of some Jews from the Arabian Peninsula who looked 
to Christendom for help against the advancing Turks. The historical irony 
is that the conquest of Palestine by Suleiman in 1516 actually initiated an age 
of flourishing for its Jewish inhabitants and for immigrants who came from 
the Iberian Peninsula. 

While in Portugal Reubeni met Diogo Pires (ca. 1500-1531), a youthful 
New Christian who was an official in the court of appeals. Pires, or Solomon 
Molko as he later called himself, was so moved by the appearance of the Jew- 
ish “ambassador” that he returned to his ancestral faith and fled from Portugal. 
In Italy these two worthies joined in a common appeal to Charles v. Their 
enterprise failed catastrophically. 

The first passage, describing the rather stunning meetings with Pope 
Clement vu, is taken from Reubeni’s own rather detailed memoir (it is of- 
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ten described as his diary, but the extant text —- whether written by Reubeni 
himself or someone close to him — is clearly not something composed as 
the events were occurring, but rather a memoir reflecting on events in the 
past). A more succinct account of Reubeni and Molko is to be found in the 
writings of the Jewish historian, Joseph Ha-Kohen (1496-1578). In 1553 Joseph 
had finished a large history called A History of the Kings of France and the 
Ottoman Rulers. Far more important for the story of the Jews is his Hebrew 
martyrology, Emek Ha-Bakha (“Vale of Tears”), which Joseph completed in 
its final form in 1575. The second passage, concerning Reubeni and Molko, 
has been taken from this source. 


65.1 Reubeni and the Pope 


I, David, the son of King Solomon, of righteous memory, from the wilderness 
of Habor, entered the gate of the City of Rome on the 15th day of Adar, 1524, 
and a gentile from Venice came to me and spoke with me in Arabic, and I 
was angry with him. I went to the Pope’s palace, riding on horseback, and 
my servant before me, and the Jews also came with me, and I entered the 
presence of the Cardinal Egidio [de Viterbo]. And all the Cardinals and 
Princes came to see me, and with the said Cardinal was R. Joseph Ashkenazi, 
who was his teacher, and the physician Rabbi, Joseph Sarphati.” And I spoke 
to the Cardinal, and my interpreter was the learned man who came with me, 
and the Jews heard all that I spoke to the cardinal, and I said to him that to 
the Pope I would complete my message.’ ... 

Cardinal Egidio sent for R. Joseph Ashkenazi to tell me that the Pope 
was very pleased, and wished to see me on Sunday before eleven oclock.... 
At eight o'clock [on Sunday morning], I went to the house of the Pope and 
entered Cardinal Egidio’s room, and with me were about twelve old and 
honored Jews. As soon as the Cardinal saw me, he rose from his chair and 
we went, I and he, to the apartment of the Pope, and I spoke with him, and 
he received me graciously and said, “The matter is from the Lord”; and said 
I to him, “King Joseph and his elders ordered me to speak to you, that you 
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1465-1532, a leading Churchman and a serious student of Hebrew and kabbalistic texts 

(Baron, A Social and Religious History of the Jews, 13:176). 

Sarphati, also known as Giuseppe Gallo, was physician to Pope Julius 11, as well as other 

distinguished Churchmen. He was also a poet, but not a rabbi. The identity of Joseph Ash- 
kenazi is not clear; the main teacher of Egidio for Hebrew and Kabbalah was Elijah Levita. 
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should make peace between the Emperor [Charles v] and the French King 
[Francis 1], by all means, for it will be well with you and them if you make 
this peace, and write for me a letter to these two Kings, and they will help 
us and we will help them; and also write for me to King Prester John [the 
King of Abyssinia].* 

The Pope answered me, “As to the two kings between whom you ask me 
to make peace, I cannot do it, but if you need help, the King of Portugal [ Joao 
ut] will assist you, and I will write to him and he will do all, and his land is 
near to your country, and they are accustomed to travel on the great sea every 
year, more than those in the lands of those other kings.”* And I replied to the 
Pope, “Whatever you wish I will do, and I will not turn to the right or left from 
what you bid me, for I have come for God’s service, and not for anything else, 
and I will pray for your welfare and good all the days of my life.’... 

Afterwards the Pope sent for R. Daniel of Pisa® and spoke with him about 
me whether I wished to go [on with my mission], for he would give me 
leave, and ordered that I should come before him at eighteen o'clock on the 
twenty-fourth of the first Adar [a year after the initial meeting], and and R. 
Daniel went before him, and I stayed with him about two hours. He spoke 
to me saying, “I have given you a letter to King Prester John, and I have also 
written to the King of Portugal,’ and I have written to the Christians whose 
country you will pass so that they should help you, and honor you for God’s 
sake and for my sake”; and he further said , “Be strong and of good courage 
and fear not, for God is with you,’ and I said to him, “There is none before 
me but the Almighty and you, and I am prepared to serve you all the days 
of my life, and also King Joseph my brother and all my people’s sons are 
inclined to you.”... 





A legendary king of the east; by 1500, the name had been associated by Europeans with the 

King of Ethiopia. 

Portuguese ships had far better access to the Arabian Peninsula at this time than did the 

ships of France or the Holy Roman Empire. 

A wealthy Jewish banker and leader of the Roman Jewish community, who was also present 

at the first meeting between Reubeni and the pope. 

Copies of these two letters have actually been preserved in the Vatican Archives and pub- 
lished in Latin and Hebrew translation; see Baron, A Social and Religious History of the Jews, 
13:111-12 and 364-65 n. 64. 
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65.2 Reubeni and Solomon Molko 


In those days [1525] there appeared at the court of the King of Portugal a Jew, 
David by name, from a distant land, India [probably Arabia]. David said to 
him: “I am a Hebrew and I fear the Lord God of the heavens [ Jonah 1:9]. My 
brother, the King of the Jews, has sent me here to you, my lord King, for help. 
And now help us that we may go to fight Suleiman the Turk, so that we may 
take the Holy Land out of his power.” 

The King answered him: “Let your coming be in peace. Now go and I will 
send you to the archbishop and I will do whatever he says.” So David left him 
and spent a short time in Lisbon. The Marranos’ believed his words, saying: 

“He is our redeemer, for the Lord has sent him,” and many gathered about 
him and they honored him exceedingly.’® 

Then David journeyed from that place and passed through Spain, and 
wherever he passed many of the Marranos, who were scattered there, flocked 
to him, and this ultimately became a stumbling block to them.’ Then he 
passed on to France and went to Avignon, and from there he journeyed and 
came to Italy. He made embroidered banners on which he wrote the Holy 
Names, and at that time many believed in him. 

David came also to Bologna, Ferrara, and Mantua and declared that with 
the consent of the Christian kings he was going to take all the Jews in those 
cities with him back to his homeland. He also spoke to the Pope about this 
matter and the Jews became very frightened. They would ask him: “What 
shall we do with our wives now if we go to war? What about our children 
whom they have borne?” He would answer: “There are many such in our land. 
Do not be afraid for there is no limit to God’s ability to save.” He also made 
up a letter and said: “My brother, the king, sent it to me and it is written and 
sealed with the signet of the king.”!* But there came a day when his secret 





8 Reubeni apparently believed that Christians would help restore Palestine to Jewish control. 
9 This is the rendering of the Hebrew word anusim, meaning those who had been forced to 
accept Christian baptism, but who retained some aspects of Jewish identity. 

10 The oppressed “New Christians,” a generation after the mass forced conversion of 1497, 
thinking he had come to deliver them from their oppressors, kissed his hands and showered 
attentions on him. This response from Portuguese New Christians actually caused problems 
for Reubeni’s mission, as he was accused of trying to lead the New Christians back to their 
Jewish identity. 

ul Spanish New Christians perceived as “judaizing” would have exposed themselves to prob- 
lems with the Spanish Inquisition. (There was as yet no Inquisition in Portugal). 

12 He claimed that his brother Joseph was king of the Jewish tribes of Gad, Reuben, and Manasseh. 
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was discovered and people no longer believed in him, for he made statements 
that were untrue. 

A shoot came forth from Portugal — Solomon Molko was his name — of 
the stock of the Jews who had been scattered there since the days of the 
forced conversions [of 1497]. He was at that time a very young man, one 
of the secretaries of the king. When Solomon saw this man David, God 
touched his heart; he returned unto the Lord, the God of our fathers, and 
he circumcised himself. 

In those days Solomon knew nothing of the Torah of God or the Holy 
Writings; but after he was circumcised, God gave wisdom to him, and to the 
amazement of many people he almost immediately became wiser than all 
other men.’ He then crossed over to Italy and dared to speak of the Torah 
of our God in the presence of kings and he did not hide his face from them. 
He went to Turkey.'* Then he returned to Rome [1530] where he spoke with 
Clement, the Pope [1523-1534 ], who showed him favor in spite of the wishes 
of the theologians of the Church. The Pope gave him a permit, written and 
sealed in his name, allowing him to settle wherever he wanted and to declare 
himself a Jew.'® 

Solomon became very learned in kabbalistic lore, and he would utter 
beautiful and charming words, for the spirit of God spoke in him and the 
divine word was continually on his tongue. He would constantly draw beau- 
tiful thoughts from the depths of the kabbalistic well and would write them 
down on tablets and send them to his friends in Salonika where they would 
print them.'® He preached in public in Bologna and other places, and many 
flocked to him to listen to his wisdom and to try him with questions. Solomon, 
however, answered all their questions; nothing was hidden from him which 
he could not tell them. They saw the wisdom of Solomon and they said: “The 
report which we heard about you is true. In fact your wisdom greatly exceeds 
the report which we have heard about you.’ 





The extent of illicit study of Hebrew texts by New Christians in this period before the estab- 
lishment of the Portuguese Inquisition in the 1530s is unclear. Since assenting to circumcision 

was a heretical act for any Christian and (unlike other accusations of judaizing) undeniable, 
Molko could not have remained in Portugal for very long after this act. 

Where he continued his studies, including of Kabbalah. 

According to Church doctrine, Molko was a judaizing heretic, deserving the most serious 

punishment. The pope was obviously very flexible in such matters. 

His sermons on kabbalistic themes were published there in 1529; they were later published 

under the title Sefer ha-Mefoar. 
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Many were envious of him but they were not able to cause him any injury 
in Italy, for he was beloved in the sight of the princes. He joined himself to 
David and they were united at that time.’” 

Now in addition Solomon wrote for the wise the visions he had seen, as 
I have already described in my book, A History of the Kings of France and the 
Ottoman Rulers. There you may see of his troubles, his experiences, and how 
he wrote concerning David as follows: “I have heard people say that Prince 
David has come to Italy and some of the wicked of our Jews have slandered 
him. I thought that when I would see him he would teach me understanding; 
but just the very opposite happened, for he asked me questions. Still I don’t 
believe that, for I know he is a great sage. As for that which he was accustomed 
to say, that he knew little of Jewish law or lore — well, that was in order to fool 
the people, and also to find out how I would act toward him. Since this was 
his intention I always acted toward him as a servant toward his master.’ Thus 
far the words of Solomon in his letter, as I have written in my history book. 

It came to pass after this that Solomon undertook to speak at length to 
the Emperor [Charles v, 1519-1556] about religious matters. While the Em- 
peror was in Regensburg he travelled there and spoke with him there.'® The 
Emperor remained firm and would not listen to him, being impatient, and 
even issued an order to put him and his friend Prince David and his men into 
prison.'* They remained there for a few days until the Emperor returned to 
Italy. Then he brought them back, shackled on wagons, to Mantua where 
they were put into jail. The Emperor then spoke with his advisers, and when 
they found Solomon guilty and deserving death, the Emperor commanded: 

“Take him out and let him be burnt.””® 

One day they put a gag into Solomon's mouth and took him outside. The 
whole city was in an uproar because of him, and the fire was burning. One of 
the officers of the Emperor then spoke: “Remove the gag from his mouth for 
Ihave a message to him from the king”; and they did so. Then he said to him: 





17 Both were in Venice in 1530, seeking help for the Jewish people. Solomon also wanted to 
publish some books. 

18 The chief problem facing the Imperial Parliament at Regensburg in 1532 was the war against 
the Turks. Reubeni and Molko probably suggested that the Jews and “New Christians” arm 
themselves and help fight the Muslims. 

19 Josel of Rosheim, the German Jewish leader (Chapter 66), had warned Molko to avoid the 
Catholic Emperor. 

20 Solomon was to be burnt as a renegade Christian. Reubeni, who was not a Christian, was 
simply imprisoned. 
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“The Emperor has sent me to you, Sir Solomon, to say: ‘Ifyou turn back from 
this, your way, you will be forgiven, and he will spare your life and you shall 
live before him. But if not, this evil decree will be executed against you.” 

But Solomon did not stir or move before him; rather, he answered like 
a saint, like an angel of God: “My heart is bitter and vexed for the days that 
I spent in the Christian religion. Do now what is pleasing in your eyes, but 
let my soul return to the house of its Father as it was in my childhood, for 
then I was better off than now.’ This aroused their fury against him and they 
cast him upon the faggots that were on the fire, sacrificing him to God like a 
burnt offering that is completely consumed.”* And God smelled the sweet 
savor and gathered his pure soul to His Garden of Eden, and he was with 
Him as a nursling, playing before Him at all times. His servants, however, 
they took out of jail and let them go free. The only one left in prison was his 
friend the Prince, David Reubeni, whom they still kept under guard. When 
the Emperor returned to Spain he took David with him and put him into 
prison there, where he died. After this they burnt many of the Marranos in 
Spain because of this David Reubeni and his dreams. 

Many people in Italy at that time believed that Rabbi Solomon Molko 
had been saved through his wisdom from the hands of those who sought to 
destroy his life, and that the fire had no power over his body. There was even 
one person who affirmed under oath in the presence of the congregation 
that for eight days after the burning Solomon stayed in his home and thence 
went his way without ever being seen again.** But the Lord God knows! 
Would that I could truthfully and honestly write here in this book whether 
his words were true or not. 
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Josel of Rosheim 
1532-1547 


Ne important personage in early modern Jewry was the shtadlan (advo- 
cate). It was the duty of the shtadlan to intercede with the authorities to 
remove disabling laws or to avert impending ills. Josel of Rosheim in Alsace 
(d. 1554.) was the most famous shtadlan of his age. By means of the pen, the 
spoken word, and a winning personality he worked for the Jews throughout 
the Germanic lands, using his influence with the Emperors Maximilian 1 
(1493-1519) and Charles v (1519-1556) to protect Jewry at a time when both 
Protestantism and Catholicism were opposing it. 

The first brief account below tells of his attitude toward Solomon Molko 
(Chapter 6s): on the one hand, he is deeply moved by Molko’s return to Ju- 
daism, and presents his death as that of a Jewish martyr; on the other hand, 
he wanted to dissociate himself completely from Molko’s proposal to the 
Emperor to engage in a war against the Ottoman Turks. 

The second account reports Josel’s attempts to persuade the rulers of 
Saxony and Brandenburg not to drive the Jews out of their territories. Both 
passages describe his efforts on behalf of his fellow-Jews. 


66.1 From Josel’s Hebrew Memoir 


At that time (1532) the foreigner called Solomon Molko, of blessed memory, 
who had converted to Judaism, had the extraordinary idea to stir up the 
Emperor by telling him that he had come to summon all the Jews to fight 
against the Turks. When I learned of his plans, I warned him by letter against 
stirring up the heart of the Emperor, lest he be destroyed by the great fire. I 
left Regensburg so that the Emperor could not say that I had a hand in this 
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scheme. As soon as Solomon reached the Emperor he was put into chains and 
brought to Bologna [actually Mantua], where he was burned at the stake for 
the sanctification of the Name of God and of the faith of Israel. He delivered 
many people from sin. May his soul rest in the Garden of Eden.... 

In the year [5 ]297 (1536-1537) the Elector John Frederick of Saxony was 
about to outlaw us and not allow the Jewish people even to set foot in his 
country. This was due to that priest whose name was Martin Luther — may his 
body and soul be bound up in hell! — who wrote and issued many heretical 
books in which he said that whoever would help the Jews was doomed to per- 
dition.’ Through his many tales Luther stirred up so much trouble between 
the rulers and their peoples that the Jews could hardly maintain themselves. 

With the approval of our rabbis I was given some letters of high recom- 
mendation from certain Christian scholars, even from Strasbourg, and I set 
out to find the Elector in Meissen or Thuringia.” But I did not succeed in 
presenting the letters until the Elector came to Frankfurt where he met with 
other rulers, particularly the Margrave [Joachim 11] of Brandenburg, who 
also intended to expel all his Jews.* However, through the course of events 
and because of disputations which I had in the presence of Christian schol- 
ars, I succeeded in convincing the rulers, by means of our holy Torah, not 
to follow the views of Luther, Butzer, and his gang, with the result that the 
rulers even confirmed our old privileges.* 

In addition a miraculous piece of good luck now happened to us for it was 
discovered and made known to many, and particularly to the Margrave Joa- 
chim 11, that all those martyred Jews who had been burnt at the stake during 
his father’s time, in [5 ]270 (1510) — thirty-eight souls — had been burnt alive 
because of a lying, evil, false accusation!* For the thief [Paul Fromm] had 





The Hebrew for “Luther” is a pun and may be read, the “impure one” (lo tahor). Josel in 
politics was pro-Catholic and looked upon Luther as a heretic. As of the date cited by Josel, 


- 


Luther had not yet written his most virulent anti-Jewish treatises (Chapter 33). 
2 Among other letters Josel had one to Luther from Wolfgang Capito, the Strasbourg Protes- 
tant, but Luther refused to meet Josel or intercede for the Jews. 
3 German princes met in Frankfurt in 1539 to discuss a possible peace between the Catholics 
and Protestants. 
4 Martin Butzer (Bucer), a Protestant preacher, at first a friend of the Jews, turned against 
them bitterly in 1538. 
In the days of Joachim 1, 1499-1535, a thief falsely implicated the Brandenburg Jews in a 
church theft, host desecration, and a ritual murder. Thirty-eight Jews found guilty of host 
desecration were burnt alive in Berlin. 
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already confessed his lie, but an evil, cruel enemy, the bishop, had ordered 
the priest not to tell the Margrave of the thief’s confession.® 

Asa result of hearing all these things the princes changed their minds and 
allowed the Jews to stay in their lands. Up to now [ca. 1547] Joachim 1 has 
kept his word, but Saxony has gone back on its promise and has done much 
harm by outlawing us [in 1536 and 1543]. Because of this God has rewarded 
him amply by bringing him low.’ 

Blessed be the Lord who avenges His people. 
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The Oath of Amatus Lusitanus 
1559 


mong the many eminent Jewish physicians of the Middle Ages, Amatus 
Lusitanus occupies a high place. He was born in Portugal in 1511, a “New 
Christian,” and pursued his medical studies at the Spanish University of Sal- 
amanca. It was very probably fear of the impending Portuguese Inquisition 
that induced him to migrate first to Antwerp in Belgium (ca. 1533), and then 
to Italy, where he was compelled to wander from town to town. His renown 
as a physician and scientist brought him the patronage of the family of Pope 
Julius 111 and of the pope himself, but he found it advisable, finally, to leave 
for Salonica, a Muslem city, where he openly proclaimed his adherence to 
the Jewish faith. 

Amatus was distinguished in the fields of anatomy, surgery, and internal 
medicine and also did excellent work in the related fields of pharmacology 
and botany. He lectured on medicine at the school in Ferrara for several 
years and enjoyed at the same time an extensive and lucrative practice. While 
still in his twenties he was a widely sought-after physician in Antwerp, and 
tells us that after curing the Portuguese Consul of tertian fever he was given 
a fee of three hundred gold ducats, a huge sum. One of his prescriptions 
contained thirty-three ingredients: that he obtained cures after such heroic 
treatment is indeed a tribute to his own skill if not also to the toughness of 
some of his patients. 

His Latin Curationum medicinalium, frequently republished in the one 
hundred years following its first appearance in 1560, ran to seven volumes, 
each dealing with one hundred medical cases fully discussed with regard to 
their history and treatment. At the end of the sixth volume the author gives 
his physician’s oath. It speaks for itself. 
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67.1 From Curationum Medicinalium 


I swear by the Eternal God and by His ten most holy commandments, which 
were given on Mount Sinai through Moses as lawgiver after the people had 
been freed from their bondage in Egypt, that I have never, at any time, done 
anything in these my treatments save what inviolate faith handed down to 
posterity; that I have never feigned anything, added anything or changed 
anything for the sake of gain; that I have always striven after this one thing, 
namely, that benefit might spread forth to mankind; that I have praised no 
one, and censured no one merely to indulge in private passions, unless zeal 
for truth demanded this. If I lie, may I incur the eternal wrath of God and 
his angel Raphael [the angel of healing ], and may nothing in the medical art 
succeed for me according to my desires. 

Concerning the remuneration, furthermore, which is commonly given 
to physicians, I have not been anxious for this, but I have treated many, not 
only zealously, but even without pay, and have unselfishly and unswervingly 
refused several rewards offered by many people. I have rather sought that 
the sick might, by my care and diligence, recover their lost health than that I 
might become richer by their liberality. All men have been considered equal 
by me of whatever religion they were, whether Hebrews, Christians, or the 
followers of the Muslim faith. 

As concerns loftiness of station, that has never been a matter of concern 
to me, and I have accorded the same care to the poor as to those born in 
exalted rank. I have never brought about sickness; in diagnosis I have always 
said what I thought to be true. I have unduly favored no venders of drugs, 
except perhaps those whom I knew to surpass the others by reason of their 
skill in their art or because of their natural qualities of mind. In prescribing 
drugs I have exercised moderation in proportion as the powers of the sick 
man allowed. I have revealed to no one a secret entrusted to me; I have given 
no one a fatal draught. No woman has ever brought about an abortion by 
my aid; nothing base has been committed by me in any house where I was 
practicing; in short, nothing has been done by me which might be considered 
unbecoming an excellent and famous physician. 

I have always held up to myself Hippocrates and Galen, the [ancient 
Greek] fathers of the medical art, as examples worthy of being followed by 





The Church law that Jews must not treat Christian patients was obviously not always 
observed, although while in Christian Europe Amatus was considered to be a Christian. 
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me, and I have not scorned the records of many other excellent men in the 
medical art. In my method of studying I have been so eager that no task, 
however difficult, could lead me away from the reading of good authors, nor 
has the loss of private fortune, nor frequent journeys, nor yet exile, which, as 
befits a philosopher, I have thus far borne with calm and invincible courage. 
The many students I have thus far had I have always considered my as sons, 
and have taught them very frankly, and have urged them to strive to conduct 
themselves like good men. 

I have published my books on medical matters with no desire for profit, 
but I have had regard for this one thing, namely, that I might, in some measure, 
provide for the health of mankind. Whether I have succeeded in this, I leave 
to the judgment of others. At all events, I have held this always before me, 
and have given it chief place in my prayers. 

Given at Thessalonica, in the year of the world 5319 [1559]. 
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Maharal of Prague 


1578-1598 


ome of the leading intellectual figures of central and east European Jewry 
Cored deep dissatisfaction with its educational system, both at its 
lowest and its highest levels. The best known of these critics was the chief 
rabbi of Prague in the 1590s, Judah Leib (or Loew) ben Bezalel (Maharal). 
His trenchant critique of the existing system was based on the insistence that 
it reveals no sensitivity to the way young people learn. Instead, he proposed 
a curriculum based on the psychological and intellectual development of the 
children. Bible should be presented in meaningful units, including the entire 
Pentateuch but not limited to it. The Hebrew language should be taught not 
simply through rote translation of words, but with its grammar. At age ten, 
children could be introduced to Mishnah; at age fifteen to Gemara, with its 
more rigorous dialectic. 

Maharal had little use for the most popular form of advanced talmudic 
study known as pilpul or (in its extreme form) hilluk. In a fierce polemic 
against this mode of study, he wrote, “Let them not say that pilpul sharpens 
the minds; it only makes one foolish and ignorant...It would be better to 
learn carpentry or another trade, or to sharpen the mind by playing chess.’ 
Maharal claimed that his proposals were a return to a traditional mode of 
education that had been abandoned in favor of sterile intellectual games in- 
tended not to probe but to impress. Yet he believed that his efforts at reform — 
which extended beyond his own realm to include the lands of Poland and 
Russia — were a dismal failure. His influence may have been on individuals, 
but not on a system. 

Another strong position taken by Maharal was against censorship of 
expression, whether in writing or speech. This became a critical issue for 
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Jews after the Catholic Church had established in 1572 a “Congregation of 
the Index” to compile a list of books that would be proscribed for Christian 
readers. Six years later, a “Congregation for Hebrew Literature” began to 
operate, and over the next five years formulated principles for the censor- 
ship of Jewish texts. In 1596 Pope Clement vu! issued a new Index explicitly 
condemning the Talmud. Maharal’s discussion began with a defense against 
the accusation that certain Jewish prayers were highly insulting to Christians. 
He then moved on, in the passage below, to a stunning defense of freedom 
of expression, first in the realm of philosophy and science, and then in the 
realm of religion — a trenchant critique of contemporary papal policy that 
anticipates in some ways arguments in John Milton's celebrated Areopagitica. 

The critique of contemporary Jewish education is a recurrent theme, as 
seen in the selections from several of Maharal’s works. The condemnation of 
censorship is taken from the conclusion of his defense of rabbinic literature, 
Beer ha-Golah, Prague, 1598. 


68.1 A Critique of Contemporary Jewish Education 


a. In the past, they set boundaries and times to teach a child in an appropriate 

manner. A five year old would study Scripture, a ten year old Mishnah, a fif- 
teen year old Talmud,’ all intended to give the child a reasonably appropriate 

challenge that fits the child’s nature. ... A five year old who studies Scripture is 

able to internalize it in accordance with his natural ability, and to develop his 

intellect as well. What the child learns remains with him securely as he grows 

older and begins the study of Mishnah, which will then be appropriate for 
him. He will already have begun to establish a foundation through his study 
of Scripture, having learned some understanding of the basic legal principles, 
which will serve as the foundation for his study of Mishnah. When he has 

completed the sacred study of Mishnah - the great foundational pillar for all 

of Torah? — then in approaching the Talmud he will be able to build a tower 
soaring to the heavens, all on the foundation of Mishnah.... 

But the fools in these lands teach the child a passage of Scripture from 

the weekly lesson, and then they leave it behind, and begin the following 
week with a short passage from the second weekly lesson, and by the end of 





1 Based on m. Avot 5:25. 
2 “Torah” in this passage and the following is used to apply to the entire body of traditional 
Jewish learning, not just the first five books of Scripture. 
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the year, the child knows nothing, for having forgotten the material from the 
year before. Then they return to the same lesson the second year...and so in 
the third and the fourth years, and when the child finally leaves the study of 
Scripture behind, nothing remains with him. He knows no more than when 
he first began. 


b. From the time I reached maturity, I made a decision to become informed 

about genuine wisdom, and about the foolish activities of our contemporar- 
ies — behavior not consistent with Torah — and about proper study. I conclud- 
ed that that their conduct was improper, saying, “This is not the path that 

our ancestors and the ancients have followed.” Therefore, several years ago, I 
strengthened myself like a lion to remedy this situation as I saw fit.> But this 

effort was unsuccessful, for my contemporaries would say, “Let us follow the 

majority.’ Then, not so long ago, I roused myself to write to the communities 

of Poland and Lithuania in order to remedy certain things in need of remedy, 
but I was not successful in this either. As I gathered strength then, so do I 

now once again gather strength through God, hoping that my words might 

enter the ears of those whose hearts have been touched by God to make them 

receptive to ethical counsel ...in the hope of saving the tiny minority worthy 
of saving, without paying attention to the thousand other fools. 


c. Alas for this shameful disgrace, that we have deviated from the pattern of 
previous generations, all because of the claim that pilpul sharpens the mind.* 
How can they say that it sharpens [the mind], when all it does is to befuddle 
and make for total stupidity? We can see this “sharpening” and its result. [In 
the past] youngsters who had proper childhood education were beyond any 
doubt familiar with, and had knowledge, of several talmudic tractates before 
they entered under the huppah for their marriage. But now they have noth- 
ing to speak of. This is all because of their study of Tosafot, material that is 
supplementary [to the essential text ].* Would it not be better for them first 
to study the talmudic text more thoroughly? 

The reason for this is that the Tosafot have been printed in margins next 





Perhaps referring to the passage above (68.1.4). 


w 


4 A technical term referring to a mode of talmudic study that has been described as hair- 
splitting casuistry, identifying apparent contradictions between positions taken by talmudic 
sages on totally different legal issues, and then resolving the problem through a minute 
distinction. 


wn 


The term “Tosafot,” used for the writings of medieval French and German talmudic scholars, 
is taken from the Hebrew root meaning “to add something.” 
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to the Gemara. If the decisions of Rabbenu Asher and the other novellae 
composed by more recent scholars had been printed adjacent to the Gema- 
ra, these too would have been studied in their legal methodology, even by 
young boys. But how can children relate to these matters? The result is that 
the youngster never attains total mastery of legal methodology, for how can 
older and younger children be put together in their study? If someone should 
say to the pupil's father that he should allow his son to learn the legal material 
without yet delving into the Tosafot, it’s as if one said that the boy should not 
study at all, for the father is interested only in [the child’s] reputation .... 

Do not think that if a person has a passage from the Mishnah or the 
Gemara and is able to split hairs and debate and raise problems and uproot 
mountains,° that such a person is indeed worthy of being called a Torah 
scholar. It is not clear that he possesses true Torah learning, only that he has 
mastered the knowledge of how to split hairs. ... If all the seas were ink, one 
would still be unable to write a full account of what has caused this dreadful 
situation. Once in these lands there were great scholars from whose wells all 
could drink — men also of good deeds — such as Rashi and Rabbenu Tam’ and 
the Tosafists (whose souls rest under the Throne of Glory), men who could 
walk alongside the original Sages, wise of heart, of the Mishnah and Gemara 
[Tanna’im and Amora’im]. But now, because of our many great sins, Torah 
has been totally forgotten in these lands, and both Torah learning and good 
deeds have departed from our leaders. ... If there would be a few people — one 
in a thousand — there would be consolation in these few, but my eyes weep, 
for there is not even one in a thousand.... 

Now in our generation, even though small children go to school in order 
to learn Torah, I fear for the influence of the damage done to them in their 
study of Torah, especially in their study of Scripture, even more so with regard 
to Mishnah, to which no attention is paid at all, and also with Gemara. The 
reward for their study is lost because of the powerful damage done through 
the method of study. For it is obvious that the schoolchildren have learned 
nothing of true Torah when they leave their primary school; as they entered 
with nothing, so do they leave with nothing. This is because they do not 
review what they have studied, and therefore they forget what they have 


A talmudic phrase (b. Berakhot 64a) used to indicate a scholar skilled in detailed dialectics 
rather than comprehensive knowledge. 

Rashi and Rabbenu Tam actually flourished in France, from which Jews had been expelled 
centuries earlier. Maharal is probably referring here to Germany. 
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learned, and nothing remains with them, as can readily be seen. The same is 
true when they turn to study of Gemara, quickly leaving behind the Mishnah, 
which is the foundation of the entire Torah.... They want to ascend a ladder 
to the heavens, but they remain entirely on the ground.... 

‘There is no one who criticizes the system, and no one is willing to accept 
criticism and receive proper guidance. The teacher cares only for himself, 
and the father — because of his own limited knowledge — wants his child to 
learn all of Torah quickly. When the child grows to adolescence, the father 
sends him far away so that he might draw from deep waters and bring back 
the bread of Torah. But as for the youngster’s return, would that it was like his 
going forth! Because of our great sins, many are those who have fallen, and 
even been killed*® — all because of the stumbling-block of their improperly 
distorted study of Torah. 


68.2 Against Censorship 


Now as for the claim that the rabbinic literature contains statements insulting 
to their [Christian] faith which they do not appreciate, the truth is that we 

have not found such statements in the words of the sages. But when [ambig- 
uous] rabbinic statements are found that might be understood to be as the 

Christians claim, they will never judge the rabbis positively by asserting that 
the statements did not refer to Christianity; rather, they complain vigorous- 
ly. Now such statements about which complaint has been made have been 

interpreted by earlier scholars, such as the Tosafists, to show that they were 

not anti-Christian. We have never heard of earlier Christian scholars [i.e., the 

Church Fathers] making such complaints about the words of the sages, even 

though the works of the sages were well known in public. This [absence of 
prior complaint] could be for one of two reasons. First, even though certain 

statements may have appeared offensive at first glance, deeper study revealed 

that they were not. And second, because [even if anti-Christian statements 

appeared in the rabbinic literature], this would not be a reason for complaint, 
for one should not suppress the words of one’s opponent.... Even the gentile 

scholars agreed on this. 

In his book On the Heavens, the Scientist [Aristotle] wrote:? 


co 


From the context, it seems as if these two strong words are used metaphorically about the 
character of the students, rather than referring to the physical dangers of travel (which would 
have applied even more to the journey away from home at a younger age). 

9 De Caelo, Book 1, beginning of chapter 10. Maimonides quoted this passage in the Guide 
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We will now begin to cite the earlier scholars who held positions antithet- 
ical to ours, and we will present their arguments. There are two reasons 
for this. First, their arguments raise doubts about the proofs that we 
shall bring, and it is our responsibility to resolve these doubts in order to 
complete our proof. And second, our theory will be more plausible and 
acceptable to those who love the truth if we first present the arguments of 
our opponents, and then refute them. There will be no cause for shame in 
this process, for we will not be suspected of trying to justify our position 
while contemptuously ignoring the position of others. Our position will 
be all the more strengthened in cases where our opponent has presented 
no proofs. For if we were to present our position and its supporting argu- 
ments without the arguments of our opponents, our words would seem 
weaker to those who love the truth; their impact would be diminished, 
and the suspicions would be increased. Those who want to be considered 
just must never be hostile to or show hatred toward an [intellectual] ad- 
versary; they must be willing to recognize elements of agreement, display 
sympathy and communicate calmly.... 


Here ends the quotation from Aristotle. 


These same principles apply also to matters of religion. Aristotle wrote 
that one should not hate the words of an adversary, but rather be willing to 
engage with them sympathetically. And he wrote that those who do not act 
in this manner by accepting the words of opponents in love, but rather dis- 
miss them contemptuously, will certainly find their own position weakened, 
for people will say that they suppress the opposing words because the weak 
cannot contend with opponents. Therefore it is wrong for those who love 
research and knowledge to dismiss any position that opposes their faith, 
especially if the opponent is not intending to provoke or vex but only to 
express his own belief. Even if his words are antithetical to their own beliefs 
and their religion, they should not say, “Stop speaking, shut your mouth,” for 
if that were to happen there would be no clarification of religious matters. 

On the contrary, in such cases, they should say, “Speak as you wish, 
whatever you may want to say, feel free to say it, but do not say, ‘If only it was 
possible for me to speak, I would say more.” For whoever acts in such a way 
as to shut someone’s mouth and prevent him from speaking demonstrates 





for the Perplexed, 11:15, and this was probably the source for Maharal (possibly through an 
intermediary text, as Maharal did not use the common Ibn Tibbon Hebrew translation). 
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the weakness of his faith, as we have said. This is the opposite of what some 
people think, namely, that suppressing the freedom to speak about religious 
matters reveals the strength and power of one’s religion.’® It is not so, for 
suppressing the speech of a religious opponent is nothing but a sign of 
weakness in religion.... 

Why should no complaint be made against the books of the [Greek] 
philosophers which, following their own investigation, betrayed and denied 
[religious teachings] by saying that the world was eternal, and there never was 
any Creation? Nevertheless these books are accepted and not suppressed, for 
this is appropriate in order to arrive at the truth: to hear arguments made in 
accordance with their [ philosophical] positions, without any attempt to pro- 
voke. Thus it is wrong to suppress the words of an opponent, but instead one 
should approach and look into these words, as already explained at length. 

What is written in a book is not written as if someone is speaking against 
religion; it is written only to teach the reader, and such material should not 
be censored at all,!? no matter what its content. Ifit were to be censored the 
author could say that if he had the permission to speak as much as necessary, 
he would refute all his opponents. But this is not a person speaking, only 
a book speaking. Would an enlightened person pour out his wrath against 
paper and parchment? How much more when someone has written things 
in a book: the intention is not speech but teaching, and in this one should 
hearken to everyone.... For this is how one arrives ...at the full truth. There 
should be no censorship with such matters. 

Every champion’* who wants to participate in a competition in order 
to demonstrate his prowess very much desires that his opponent will be as 
strong as possible, for then ifhe conquers that other champion who comes to 
compete with him, it will be clear that the winner is a greater champion. But if 
his opponent is unworthy of standing and fighting against him, what prowess 
would be demonstrated? Certainly if a lord prevails in a struggle against his 
servant, the lord will have shown no special prowess, for the servant is nei- 





10 This appears to be a direct allusion to the ideology of censorship in the Church's Indexes of 
Banned Books, and especially to the Index published by Clement v111 in 1596 (two years 
before the publication of Be’er ha-Golah), with its explicit condemnation of the Talmud. 

u This translation is used for this and two subsequent uses of the Hebrew root sagar, meaning 

“to close,” on the assumption that Maharal was actually referring to the practice of censorship 
recently imposed on Jewish texts by the Church. 

12 This rendering is used for the Hebrew word gibbor on the assumption that Maharal was 
invoking a cultural memory of medieval Christian competitions to prove superior prowess. 
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ther capable nor permitted to fight against his master.'? Similarly, one who 
comes to speak against religion should not be stifled and told “Don’t speak 
like that!” On the contrary, anyone who tries to stifle an opponent simply 
demonstrates his own weakness. 
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Mordecai Meisel, Financier 
and Philanthropist 


Prague, 1592-1601 


ordecai Meisel (1528-1601), who was born and died in Prague, was one 
M3: the outstanding Jewish financiers and philanthropists of his day. His 
wealth was enormous, and for generations “I'd like to be as rich as Meisel” 
was a line in a folk song sung in the ghettos of Europe. He made his fortune 
in articles of luxury, merchandise, and real estate, but primarily through large 
loans to the Austrian state, which was then engaged in a series of wars with 
the Ottoman Empire. His career, in some respects, is paralleled later on by 
that of the first two generations of the Rothschilds. 

He was one of the first of the great court Jews and used his influence with 
the Habsburg rulers to protect the Jews of Prague. 

The first selection below is taken from Tsemah David (“Sprout of Da- 
vid”), a history of the Jews and gentiles to the year 1592, written in Hebrew 
by the Prague Jewish historian, David Gans (1541-1613). The description of 
Mordecai Meisel, then in his sixty-fifth year, is valuable in that it gives us a 
picture of the qualities that the Jews of central Europe in the sixteenth century 
admired in their leaders, and thus in turn gives us insight into the ideals of 
the Jewish masses. 

The second selection, translated from the German, is taken from the 
Fugger newsletters, a motley collection of current events, assembled by 
the great sixteenth-century banking and industry firm of the Fuggers, or by 
other agencies. This particular piece of news describes the confiscation of 
the wealth of Mordecai Meisel a few days after his death. Only three years 
before his death Meisel had received a written guarantee from the Emperor 
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that his property would pass on to his heirs without any interference by the 
state. This is an adequate commentary on the times. 


69.1 Meisel the Philanthropist, 1592 


Mordecai Meisel is one of the walls and pillars of the synagogue, a prince of 
givers, a father to the poor, who seeks the welfare of his people and is beloved 
by the mass of his brothers. He has been a leader among the merchants. The 
greatness of his deeds deserves to be recorded; therefore I have thought it 
fit, in closing this book, to record some of his acts in order that they may 
be remembered in every city, generation, and family, because of all the fine 
charitable things that he did for us here in this holy community of Prague, 
so that his memory may not fade from our children. 

Out of his own means he built the High Synagogue, a temple in miniature, 
as it were, for honor and glory. He also donated many Torah scrolls, together 
with their finely wrought gold and silver ornaments: some to our commu- 
nity, some to Poland, and some to Jerusalem, the holy city. He also built the 
public bath-house, and the pool, too, that serves for the ritual bath, as well 
as a hospice for the needy and afflicted poor. He also laid stone pavements 
for all the streets of the Jewish quarter, all of this with his own money and 
at his own expense. 

In addition to all these things he was also generous enough to build the 
Great Synagogue, majestic in its splendor, which has no equal for beauty in 
the entire Jewish diaspora. It rests on twenty pillars, all of them of hewn stone, 
and now, just at the time that this, my book, is being finished, the work on 
it is also being completed. Those in charge of the building, led by the skilled, 
intelligent, and honored Joseph Wahl and Hirz Zoref [Ouda Goldschmied 
de Herz, d. 1625], have calculated that he expended more than ten thousand 
thalers in its erection." 

Now all these things that have been mentioned have been for the good of 
the public; his private benefactions are too numerous to mention; no book 
is large enough to contain all the deeds of charity he daily performs. He has 
been accustomed to encourage the study of Torah and its students through 
liberal aid and support, for he honors the scholars with gifts and fine presents. 
Does he not give food to the hungry and choice meats, flour, fats, and other 
things necessary for the poor when the holidays come around? He is like a 





1 The Meisel Synagogue was dedicated on Simhat Torah, 1592. 
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protecting wall to the sickly poor, for he lends his money to the penniless of 
our city, and thus enables them to make a living. During the past Hanukkah 
he lent them eight hundred thalers at one stroke. He has clothed the naked 
many a time: the majority of the poor of our city, all in one hue, too. Every 
year he has picked two poor girls by lot and married them off.” 

I want to mention one more public benefaction and with this finish my 
statement. During the past two years, this prince, the honored Mordecai 
Meisel, has expended the generous sum of more than twenty thousand 
thalers for the building of the above-mentioned synagogue, for aid and loans 
which were sent to the poor of Posen, for loans to the poor of our city and 
for dowries for the daughters of our people. 

Let it not enter the mind of anyone who is not here with us, that these 
words of mine are to some extent exaggerated in order to swell his praise, after 
the fashion of “Saul hath slain his thousands, and David his ten thousands” 
(1 Sam 18:7). On the contrary, we have been sparing, as far as possible, in our 
recital of his virtues and his good deeds. Indeed a wise man has already said: 

“Things well known require no proof.” For hundreds and thousands of our 
people know that of all the things that I have mentioned there is not a single 
one that has not happened. All of them are correct, and there is not among 
them even a hair’s breadth of fault or lie. You, intelligent reader, investigate 
the past. Was there ever found a man like him, such a princely and liberal 
giver? Will not his righteousness exist forever? 

In connection with all his good deeds we ought to mention his two wives. 
The first, who has long since died, Dame Eva, of blessed memory, was an 
intelligent God-fearing woman. She left behind her a good name because of 
her many virtues, humility, and wisdom. She was charitable and liberal with 
her money. His second wife, Dame Frumet — long may she live — is also a 
fine person, the crown of her husband. She is a God-fearing woman, worthy 
of praise. Her hand is always open to satisfy the hungry. Her husband can 
always rely on her to strengthen, support, encourage, and lead him in all good 
endeavor.* May God requite them according to their work, and may their 
merit intercede for them and for us throughout all time. Amen. 





2 Married them off by providing them with dowries. Meisel had no children of his own. 
3 After the Posen fire of 1590, Meisel lent the Jews there 10,000 gulden. 
4 Frumet Lekarz, the second wife, died in 1625. 
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69.2 The Confiscation of Meisel’s Wealth. Prague, March- 
April, 1601 


From Prague, the fifth Day of April, 1601. 


A short time ago there died here the Jew Meisel.° Notwithstanding that he 
had left his imperial Majesty [Rudolph 11] ten thousand florins, and much 
cash also to the hospital for poor Christians and Jews, his imperial Majesty on 
the following Saturday, viz., the Sabbath of the Jews, ordered Herr [Stephan 
Georg] von Sternberg, at that time President of the Bohemian Chamber, to 
enter the Jew’s house forcibly and to seize everything there was. Meisel’s 
widow handed this over willingly, for she had already set aside and hidden 
the best part of the treasure. That which was taken away came to forty-five 
thousand florins in cash, besides all manner of other things, such as silverplate, 
promissory notes, jewels, clothes, and all kinds of coins. 

After this, however, the President, against whom the Jewess and the sons 
of the two brothers of Meisel had raised a strong protest to the privy coun- 
cilors, was not satisfied with all this money and booty, and no doubt at the 
command of his Majesty, once more broke into the house at night.° The son 
of one of the brothers was taken prisoner, secretly led away, and tortured 
in such guise that he confessed to the executioners, as a result of which the 
following substance was handed to the Bohemian Chamber: 


80,000 ordinary single ducats of 1 florin apiece make 160,000 florins 

5,000 pure golden Portugalese of 10 florins apiece make 100,000 
florins 

15,000 pure golden [English] Rose nobles of 4 florins 5 kreuzer a piece 
make 61,250 florins 

30,000 [Salzburg] turnip ducats of 2 florins apiece make 60,000 
florins 

10,000 Styrian ducats of 1 florin apiece make 10,000 florins 

60,000 silver thalers of 70 kreuzer apiece make 70,000 florins 

Together with the above-mentioned 45,000 florins 

Make altogether 516,250 florins 





5 He died during the night between the 13th and 14th of March. 
6 These two nephews, both named Samuel, were to have been the heirs. 
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Baruch Spinoza, Philosopher 


1632-1677 


aruch Spinoza was born in Amsterdam ofa family of Portuguese former 

“New Christians” who had returned to Judaism. His philosophical and 
religious radicalism brought down upon him at an early age the wrath of the 
Portuguese Jewish community, and he was excommunicated when he was 
twenty-four years old. The Jewish leaders in Amsterdam - some of them 
men of a broad general culture — took this decisive step not only because 
of religious conservatism, and not only because of their love of the faith for 
which their close relatives had suffered martyrdom, but also because they may 
have feared — although no complaints had been made about Spinoza by the 
Dutch authorities — that orthodox Dutch Christians’ resentment of Spinoza’s 
heresies might imperil the civil and economic status of all Dutch Jews. 

Spinoza’s great works are his Theologico-Political Treatise, published 
anonymously in 1670, and his Ethics, published after his death. In the 
Theologico-Political Treatise he pleaded for freedom of thought, and included 
an openly critical approach toward the Bible; in the Ethics he developed the 
pantheism which is so pronounced a characteristic of his philosophy. Toward 
Judaism he was most bitter and censorious. 

The following biographical sketch of Spinoza is translated from the Dutch 
biography by Colerus (Johann Kohler), a Lutheran preacher at the Hague 
who was a younger contemporary of the philosopher. His sketch of Spinoza 
(1705) is not the oldest, nor is it authentic in every aspect, but it is one of the 
most interesting and detailed, and remarkably fair for an orthodox Christian 
from whose viewpoint Spinoza was an enemy of religion. Colerus says noth- 
ing about Spinoza’s Jewish learning, which was by no means insignificant. 

The second text is a brief passage from his Theologico-Political Treatise on 
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the theme of Jewish distinctiveness. Totally repudiating the idea that God 
has permanently chosen the Jewish people for a special mission, he asserts 
that the Jews have been preserved throughout history by the hostility of the 
other nations and the sign of circumcision, and suggests that Jews may some 
day re-establish their political independence. 


70.1 From the Biography by Johannes Colerus, 1705 


SPINOZA'S DESCENT AND FAMILY 


This world-famous philosopher Baruch de Spinoza was born at Amsterdam 
the twenty-fourth of November, in the year 1632.... Called Baruch by his 
Jewish parents, he changed his name himself, when he forsook Judaism, and 
called himself Benedictus de Spinoza in his writings and letters. What is com- 
monly said, that he was poor and of a very mean extraction, is not true. His 
father, a Portuguese Jew,’ was in very good circumstances, and a merchant at 
Amsterdam, where he lived upon the Burgwal, in a good house near the Old 
Portuguese Synagogue. Besides, his civil and handsome behaviour, his relations, 
who lived at ease, and what was left to him by his father and mother, prove that 
his extraction, as well as his education, was above that of the common people. 
Samuel Carceres, a Portuguese Jew, married the youngest of his two sisters. The 
name of the eldest was Rebeckah, and that of the youngest Miriam [d.16s1].... 


SPINOZAS FIRST STUDIES 


Spinoza showed from his childhood, and in his younger years, that nature had 
not been unkind to him. His quick fancy and his ready and penetrating wit 
were easily perceived. Because he had a great mind to learn the Latin tongue, 
they gave him at first a German student as a master. But afterwards in order 
to perfect himself in that language, he made use of the infamous Francis van 
den Ende,” who taught it then in Amsterdam, and practis’d physick at the 
same time. That man taught with good success and a great reputation; so that 
the richest merchants of that city entrusted him with the instruction of their 
children, before they had found out that he taught his scholars something 
else besides Latin. For it was discovered at last, that he sowed the first seeds 
of atheism in the minds of those young boys. This is a matter of fact, which 
I could prove, if there was any necessity for it, by the testimony of several 





1 Until their arrival in Amsterdam, the Espinosa family had been living as Christians in Portugal. 
2 A former Jesuit free-thinker, Van den Ende was hanged in Paris as a rebel in 1674. 
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honest gentlemen, who are still living, and some of whom have been elders 
of the Lutheran Church at Amsterdam. Those good men bless every day the 
memory of their parents, who took care in due time to remove them from 
the school of so pernicious and so impious a master.... 


HE APPLIES HIMSELF TO THE STUDY OF THEOLOGY, AND THEN TO PHI- 
LOSOPHY 


Spinoza, having learned the Latin tongue well, applied himself to the study 
of theology for some years. In the meantime his wit and judgment increased 
every day, so that finding himself more disposed to enquire into natural causes, 
he gave over theology, and betook himself altogether to the study of philoso- 
phy. He did for a long time deliberate about the choice he should make ofa 
master, whose writing might serve him as a guide in his design. At last, having 
lit upon the works of Descartes,’ he read them greedily; and afterwards he 
often declared that he had all his knowledge of natural philosophy [science] 
from him. He was charmed with that maxim of Descartes, which says that 
nothing ought to be admitted as true, but what has been proved by good and 
solid reasons. From whence he drew this consequence that the ridiculous 
doctrine and principles of the rabbins could not help him in his studies, be- 
cause they are only built upon the authority of the rabbins themselves, and 
because what they teach does not proceed from God, as they pretend without 
any ground for it, and without the least appearance of reason. 

From that time he began to be very much reserved amongst the Jewish 
teachers, whom he shunned as much as he could. He was seldom seen in 
their synagogues, which exasperated them against him to the highest de- 
gree; for they did not doubt but that he would soon leave them, and make 
himself a Christian. Yet, to speak the truth, he never embraced Christianity, 
nor received the holy baptism. And tho’ he had frequent conversations with 
some learned Mennonites,‘ as well as with the most eminent divines of 
other Christian sects, yet he never declared for, nor professed himself to be 
a member of any of them. 

Monsieur [Pierre] Bayle says in the biography of Spinoza,° translated 
by F. van Halma, pp. 6-8, that the Jews offered him a pension a little while 


The French rationalist philosopher, d. 1650. 

A pacifistic Protestant sect. 

Pierre Bayle, Dictionnaire historique et critique, trans. into English as An Historical and Critical 
Dictionary (1710); the author is apparently referring to an earlier translation into Dutch. 
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before his desertion, to engage him to remain amongst ‘em, and to appear 
now and then in their synagogues. This Spinoza himself affirmed several 
times to the Sieur Van der Spyck, his landlord, and to some other persons; 
adding that the pension, which the rabbins designed to give him, amounted 
to 1000 florins. But he protested at the same time, that if they had offered 
him ten times as much, he wou'd not have accepted of it, nor frequented 
their assemblies out of such a motive; because he was not a hypocrite, and 
minded nothing but truth. 

Monsieur Bayle tells us that he happened one day to be assaulted by a Jew, 
as he was coming out of the playhouse, who wounded him in the face with a 
knife, and that Spinoza suspected that the Jew designed to kill him, though 
his wound was not dangerous. But Spinoza’s landlord and his wife, who are 
still living, give me quite another account of it. They had it from Spinoza 
himself, who did often tell them, that one evening as he was coming out of 
the Old Portuguese Synagogue, he saw a man by him with a dagger in his 
hand; whereupon standing upon his guard, and going backwards, he avoided 
the blow, which reached no farther than his cloths. He kept still the coat that 
was run thro’ with the dagger, as a memorial of that event. This occurrence 
induced him to take up his residence outside of Amsterdam where he could 
quietly continue his studies in the natural sciences.° 


HE WAS EXCOMMUNICATED BY THE JEWS 


He had no sooner left the communion of the Jews, but they prosecuted him 
juridically according to their ecclesiastical laws, and excommunicated him 
[July 27, 1656]. He himself did very often own that he was excommunicat- 
ed by them, and declared, that from that time he broke all friendship and 
correspondence with them. Monsieur Bayle and Dr. [ Johannes] Musaeus’” 
report this also. Some Jews of Amsterdam, who knew Spinoza very well, 
have also confirmed to me the truth of that fact, adding, that the sentence of 
excommunication was publicly pronounced by the old man Hakam Aboab, 
a rabbin of great reputation amongst ’em.° I have desired in vain the sons of 
that old rabbin to communicate that sentence to me; they answered me, that 





6 Some scholars question the authenticity of this attack. 

7 Professor of theology at Jena. 

Isaac Aboab was also hakham, or rabbi, in Brazil, 1642, but he returned to Amsterdam after 
the Portuguese conquest of Brazil from the Dutch in 1654. The leading rabbi of the Portu- 
guese community in 1656 was still Saul Levi Morteira. 
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they could not find it amongst the papers of their father, but I coud easily 
perceive that they had no mind to impart it to me.... 


SPINOZA LEARNS A TRADE OR A MECHANICAL ART 


Spinoza...learned a mechanical art before he embraced a quiet and retir’d life, 
as he was resolv’d to do. He learned therefore to make glasses for telescopes, 
and for some other uses, and succeeded so well therein, that people came to 
him from all parts to buy them; and if necessary he could have made his living 
therefrom. A considerable number of those glasses, which he had polished, 
were found in his cabinet after his death, and sold pretty dear, as it appears 
by the register of the auctioneer who was present at the sale of his goods. 

After he had perfected himself in that art, he applied himself to drawing, 
which he learn’d of himself, and he cou’d draw a head very well with ink, or 
with a coal. I have in my hands a whole book of such draughts, amongst which 
there are some heads of several considerable persons, who were known to 
him, or who had occasion to visit him. Among those draughts I find in the 
4th sheet a fisherman having only his shirt on, with a net on his right shoulder, 
whose attitude is very much like that of Massanello, the infamous head of 
the rebels of Naples, as it appears in the history pictures.” Which gives me 
occasion to add, that Mr. Van der Spyck, at whose house Spinoza lodged when 
he died, has assured me, that the draught of that fisherman did perfectly re- 
semble Spinoza, and that he had certainly drawn himself. I do not for certain 
reasons wish to mention the considerable persons, whose heads are likewise 
to be found in this book, amongst his other draughts. 

Thus he was able to maintain himself with the work of his hands, and to 
mind his study, as he design‘d to do. So that having no occasion to stay longer 
in Amsterdam, he left it, and took lodgings in the house of one of his acquain- 
tance, who lived upon the road from Amsterdam to Auwerkerke. He spent his 
time there in studying, and working his glasses. When they were polished, his 
friends took care to send for them, to sell ‘em, and to remit his money to him. 


HE WENT TO LIVE AT RYNSBURG, AFTERWARDS AT VOORBURG, AND AT 
LAST AT THE HAGUE 


In the year 1664 [more likely 1660-1661] Spinoza left that place, and retired 
to Rynsburg near Leyden, where he spent all the winter, and then he went 
to Voorburg [April, 1663], a league from the Hague, as he himself says, in his 





9 Tommaso Aniello, Neapolitan liberator, was assassinated in 1647. 
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30th [17th] letter written to Peter Balling. He lived there, as I am informed, 
three or four years; during which time he got a great many friends at the 
Hague, who were all distinguished by their quality, or by civil and military 
employments. They were often in his company, and took a great delight in 
hearing him discourse. 

It was at their request that he settled himself at the Hague at last [1670], 
where he boarded at first upon the Veerkaay, at a widow’s whose name was 
Van Velen [de Werve], in the same house where I lodge at present. The room 
wherein I study, at the further end of the house backward, up two pair of stairs, 
is the same where he lay, and where he did work and study. He would very 
often have his food brought into that room, where he kept sometimes two or 
three days, without seeing any body. But being sensible that he spent a little 
too much for his boarding, he tooka room upon the Pavilioengracht, behind 
my house, at Mr. Henry van der Spyck’s, whom I have often mentioned, where 
he took care to furnish himself with food and drink, and where he lived a 
very retired life, according to his fancy. 


HE WAS VERY SOBER, AND VERY FRUGAL, IN FOOD AND DRINK 


It is scarce credible how sober and frugal he was all the time. Not that he 
was reduced to so great a poverty, as not to be able to spend more, if he had 
been willing; he had friends enough, who offered him their purses, and all 
manner of assistance. But he was naturally very sober, and could be satisfied 
with little; and he did not care that people should think that he had lived, 
even but once, at the expense of other men. What I say about his sobriety 
and good husbandry may be proved by several small reckonings, which have 
been found amongst his papers after his death. It appears by them, that he 
lived a whole day upon a milk-soup done with butter, which amounted to 
three stivers,‘°and upon a pot of beer of three half stivers. Another day he 
eat nothing but gruel done with raisins and butter, and that dish cost him 
four stivers eight pennies. There are but two half pints of wine at most for 
one month to be found amongst those reckonings, and though he was often 
invited to eat with his friends, he chose rather to live upon what he had at 
home, though it were never so little, than to sit down at a good table at the 
expense of another man. 

Thus he spent the remaining part of his life in the house of his last landlord, 
which was somewhat above five years and a half. He was very careful to cast up 





10 A stiver was a Dutch coin equivalent to one-sixth of a shilling. 
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his accounts every quarter; which he did, that he might spend neither more 
nor less than what he could spend every year. And he would say sometimes 
to the people of the house, that he was like the serpent, who forms a circle 
with his tail in his mouth, to denote that he had nothing left at the year’s end. 
He added, that he design’‘d to lay up no more money than what would be 
necessary for him to have a decent burying; and that his heirs would inherit 
nothing from him; they did not deserve it. 


HIS PERSON, AND HIS WAY OF DRESSING HIMSELF 


As for his person, his size, there are still many people at the Hague, who saw 

and knew him particularly. He was of middle size, he had good features in his 

face, the skin somewhat black, black curl’d hair, long eye-brows, and of the 
same colour, so that one might easily know by his looks that he was descend- 
ed from Portuguese Jews. He was plain and simple in his cloaths and paid little 

attention how he was dressed. One of the most eminent councellors of state 

went to see him, and found him in a shabby morning-gown, whereupon the 

councellor blam‘d him for it, and offer'd him another. Spinoza answer'd him, 
that a man was never the better for having a finer gown. To which he added: 

“Tt is unreasonable to wrap up things of little or no value in a precious cover.” 

In his way of living, and in his social relations he was quiet and retiring. 
He knew admirably well how to be master of his passions; he was never seen 
very melancholy, nor very merry. He had the command of his anger, and if 
at any time he was uneasy in his mind, it did not appear outwardly; or if he 
happend to express his grief by some gestures, or by some words, he never 
fail'd to retire immediately, for fear of doing an unbecoming thing. He was 
besides, very courteous and obliging in his daily relations; he would very 
often discourse with his landlady, especially when she lay in [with child], 
and with the people of the house, when they happen‘d to be sick or afhicted; 
he never fail’d then to comfort ‘em, and exhort them to bear with patience 
those evils which God assigned to them as a lot. 

He put the children in mind of going often to church, and taught them to 
be obedient and dutiful to their parents. When the people of the house came 
from church, he woud often ask them what they had learn’d, and what they 
coud remember of the sermon. He had a great esteem for Dr. Cordes, my 
predecessor; who was a learned and good natured man, and of an exemplary 
life, which gave occasion to Spinoza to praise him very often. Nay, he went 
sometimes to hear him preach, and he esteem/d particularly his learned way 
of explaining the Scripture, and the solid applications he made of it. He ad- 
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vised at the same time his landlord and the people of the house not to miss 
any sermon of so excellent a preacher. 

It happened one day, that his landlady asked him whether he believed she 
could be saved in the religion she professed; he answered: “Your religion is 
a good one; you need not look for another, nor doubt that you may be saved 
in it, provided, whilst you apply your self to piety, you live at the same time 
a peaceable and quiet life.” 

When he staid at home, he was troublesome to nobody; he spent the 
greatest part of his time quietly in his own chamber. When he happened to 
be tired by having applied himself too much to his philosophical meditations, 
he went downstairs to refresh himself, and discoursed with the people of the 
house about any thing that might afford matter for an ordinary conversation, 
and even about trifles. He also took pleasure in smoking a pipe of tobacco; 
or, when he had a mind to divert himself somewhat longer, he looked for 
some spiders, and made them fight together, or he threw some flies into the 
cobweb, and was so well pleased with that battle, that he would sometimes 
break into laughter. He observed also, with a microscope, the smallest insects 
and flies, from whence he drew such consequences as seemed to him to agree 
best with his discoveries. 

He was no lover of money, as I have said, and he was very well contented 
to live from hand to mouth. Simon de Vries of Amsterdam, who expresses 
a great love for him, in the 26th [8th] letter, and calls him his “most upright 
friend,” amicum integerrimum, presented him one day, with a sum of two 
thousand florins, to enable him to live a more easy life; but Spinoza, in the 
presence of his landlord, desired to be excused from accepting that money, 
under pretence that he wanted nothing, and that if he received so much 
money, it would infallibly divert him from his studies and occupations. 

The same Simon de Vries being like to die [1667], and having no wife nor 
children, designed to make him his general heir; but Spinoza would never 
consent to it, and told him that he should not think to leave his estate to any 
body but to his brother, who lived at Schiedam, seeing he was his nearest 
relation, and natural heir. 

This was executed, as he proposed it; but it was upon condition that the 
brother and heir of Simon de Vries should pay to Spinoza a sufficient annuity 
for his maintenance; and that clause was likewise faithfully executed. But 
that which is particular is that an annuity of five hundred florins was offered 
to Spinoza by virtue of that clause, which he would not accept, because he 
found it too considerable, so that he reduced it to three hundred florins. That 
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annuity was regularly paid him during his life; and the same de Vries of Schie- 
dam took care after his death to pay to Mr. Van der Spyck what Spinoza owed 

him, as it appears by the letter of John Rieuwertz, printer at Amsterdam, who 

was employed in that affair. It is dated the sixth of March, 1678, and directed 

to Van der Spyck himself.’ 

When Spinoza’s father had died [1654] and the estate was to be divided, 
his sister(s) [and his nephew] sought to exclude him and not to permit him 
his share. But he compelled them by law. However, when it came to the actual 
division, he allowed them to keep everything and took nothing for his use 
save a good bed upon which to lie and a curtain for it. 


70.2 From the Theological-Political Treatise: on Jewish 
Distinctiveness, 1670 


At the present time, therefore, there is absolutely nothing which the Jews can 
arrogate to themselves beyond other people. 

As to their continuance so long after dispersion and the loss of empire, 
there is nothing marvelous in it, for they so separated themselves from every 
other nation as to draw down upon themselves universal hate, not only by 
their outward rites, rites conflicting with those of other nations, but also by 
the sign of circumcision which they most scrupulously observe. 

That they have been preserved in great measure by gentile hatred, expe- 
rience demonstrates. When the king of Spain formerly compelled the Jews 
to embrace the State religion or to go into exile, a large number of Jews 
accepted Catholicism. Now, as these renegades were admitted to all the 
native privileges of Spaniards, and deemed worthy of filling all honorable 
offices, it came to pass that they straightway became so intermingled with 
the Spaniards as to leave of themselves no relic or remembrance. But exactly 
the opposite happened to those whom the King of Portugal compelled to 
become Christians, for they always, though converted, lived apart, inasmuch 
as they were considered unworthy of any civic honors. 

The sign of circumcision is, as I think, so important that I could persuade 
myself that it alone would preserve the nation for ever. Nay I would go so far 
as to believe that if the foundations of their religion have not emasculated 
their minds they may even, if occasion offers, so changeable are human affairs, 
raise up their empire afresh, and that God may a second time elect them.... 





ul Spinoza was thus not altogether dependent on his lens-grinding for his livelihood. 
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Lastly, if any one wishes to maintain that the Jews, from this or from any 
other cause, have been chosen by God forever, I will not gainsay him if he will 
admit that this choice, whether temporary or eternal, has no regard, insofar 
as it is peculiar to the Jews, to aught but dominion and physical advantages 
(for by such alone can one nation be distinguished from another), whereas 
in regard to intellect and true virtue, every nation is on a par with the rest, 
and God has not in these respects chosen one people rather than another. 
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The Memoirs of Gltickel of Hameln 


1691-1719 


liickel of Hameln (1646-1724) is an extremely interesting and engaging 

figure in German Jewish history. Despite her responsibilities as a busi- 
ness woman of enterprise and genuine ability, she found time to rear and to 
marry off twelve of her thirteen children, allying them with the most notable 
Jewish families of Europe. 

During the years 1691-1719 Gliickel, who had removed from Hameln to 
Hamburg, wrote her memoirs in Judaeo-German. This is a most unusual work, 
for autobiography is rare in Jewish literature in this age, and as a medium of 
self-expression for a woman of this period it is altogether unique. 

For an insight into the social, economic, and cultural life of the Jews of 
central Europe in the period 1650-1715 these memoirs are invaluable. They 
give us an intimate picture of the family life of the average well-to-do Jew, 
including relations to the state, business problems, religious and spiritual life. 

The first selection given below illustrates one of the dangers incident to 
pawnbroking; the second recounts the story of a Wandsbeck Jew who became 
a thief, yet had the courage to die on the gallows rather than save his life by 
conversion to Christianity. See also Source 96.3. 


71.1 The Dangers of Pawnbroking, an event ca. 1645 


Now my father — the memory of the righteous is a blessing — had been mar- 
ried, as has already been mentioned, to a woman named Reize before he 
married my mother. She is said to have been a good person and a prominent 
woman, and to have kept a big house. Eventually she died, but left my father 
no children. She had an only daughter before this so that my father got a 
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stepdaughter with his first wife. This girl was unequalled in beauty and in 
good deeds; she knew French fluently, a fact which once stood my father in 
good stead." 

My sainted father once held a pledge from a notable on which he had lent 
five hundred reichsthalers. It happened after a time that the notable returned 
with two other prominent men and wanted to redeem his pledge. My father, 
who had no suspicions, went upstairs and got it. His stepdaughter was at the 
clavicymbalum [a precursor of the piano], playing in order that the notables 
might not find the wait too tedious. The notables stood beside her and said 
to one another: “When the Jew comes down with our pledge we'll take it 
without paying for it and escape.” This they said in French, not thinking that 
the girl would understand. 

In the meantime, as my father came down with the pledge, the girl began 
to sing [in Hebrew] in a loud voice: “As you value your life, no pledge! To- 
day he is here and tomorrow he runs away.” Unfortunately in her haste she 
couldn't get anything else out. Thereupon my father said to the notable: “Sir, 
where is the money?” To which the notable answered: “Give me the pledge.” 
To which my father responded: “I won't give the pledge until I get the money.” 
Then the notable said to the others: “Comrades, we have been betrayed. The 
slut must know French.” And uttering threats they ran out of the house. 

The next day the notable came alone and paid my father the principal and 
the interest on the pledge and said: “You have benefited much and you have 
invested your money well in that you had your daughter taught French.” And 
with this he went his way. 

My sainted father kept this stepdaughter with him and treated her as if 
she were his own child. He married her off, making a good match for her: he 
got the son of Calman Aurich for her. Unfortunately she died while giving 
birth to her first child.” 

A few days later [after she was buried], some one robbed her body, taking 
her shroud. After she appeared in a dream and revealed what had happened 
to her, they went to the grave, exhumed the body, and found out that this is 
what had occurred. The women hurried and sewed her another shroud, and 
as they were sitting, sewing, the maid came into the room and cried out: 





The study of French by Jewish children was not uncommon in Germany in this age of Louis 
XIV. 

The Calmans of Aurich were wealthy court Jews. Liefmann Calmer [Lipmann Kalmann 
or ben Kalonymos], a descendant of Calman of Aurich, became Baron de Picquigny and 
Vicomte de Amiens in 1774. 
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“For God's sake, hurry up with your sewing! Can't you see the corpse sitting 
with you?” But the women saw nothing. When they had finished they gave 
the corpse its shroud and it never was seen again, but remained at peace. 


71.2 The Thief Who Died a Martyr, an event ca. 1670 


Now my daughter Hannah (may her days be long!) grew up and became quite 
a clever child. Perhaps I’ll tell about her later. At that time a man from East 
India with many uncut diamonds fell into the hands of the King of Denmark 
and lay at Gliickstadt [then in Denmark]. Since every sailor on it had dia- 
monds, the Jews went to Gltickstadt and did business and made good profits. 

‘There were two Jews there who knew that a citizen in Norway had a large 
batch of these diamonds. They took evil counsel together, regrettably, and 
formed a partnership to get the diamonds out of that house where they were 
kept. It seems to me that the owner was a baker who had gotten them very 
cheaply. 

So these two — this bad lot - came to Norway. At once they made a careful 
search for the man who had the diamonds and managed to get into his home. 
Gradually they became so friendly with this burgher that they found out 
where he kept his treasures, got the best of him, and took everything away 
from him. The man had sheltered them in his home. 

The next morning they left the house and rented a skiff and thought they 
had made a good job of it all. But the Almighty did not want this to succeed. 
When the burgher arose the next morning and asked about his two guests, 
the servant told him that they had left the house quite early. The burgher was 
rather disturbed, for whoever has such a treasure is always worried. There- 
fore he went to the chest where he kept his treasures, but found nothing. He 
immediately took it for granted that his two guests had done this to him. He 
ran straight for the sea and asked some boatmen if they had seen two Jews 
pulling out. “Yes,” said one of them to him, “Such-and-such a boatman took 
them away about an hour ago.” He hired a boat immediately, put in four 
oarsmen, and started after them. It was not very long before they sighted the 
boat with the thieves, but when the thieves saw that they were being followed 
they threw the whole treasure into the sea. 

In short, the burgher overhauled them and they had to go back with him 
although they argued a great deal with him, saying: “Consider what you're 
about. We are honest folk. It will not be discovered that we have any of the 
stuff. You are doing us an injustice. We'll hold you responsible for this.’ They 
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had thrown the diamonds into the water in order to better deny the charges. 
But it is written in our Ten Commandments: “You shall not steal!” (Exod. 
20:13). Therefore, God, blessed be He, did not help them and they were again 
brought back to the place from which they had fled. They denied everything 
while they were being stripped naked and everything was being carefully 
searched. But all this did not help them. 

They were put to such severe torture that finally they had to confess that 
they had done it, and that when they had seen that they were being pursued, 
they had thrown the diamonds into the sea, thinking that when they would 
be searched and nothing found on them, they would by their denial be able 
to get away with it. But, as has been said, God did not want this to happen 
and both were condemned to the gallows. 

The one thief immediately accepted the Christian faith [and saved his 
life]. The other had been a pious man all his life and also had a pious father 
and mother. He came from Wandsbeck [on the outskirts of Hamburg]. He 
did not want to change his religion and chose to sacrifice his life. I knew him 
and his parents well, and all his life he had behaved himself as a pious, honest 
man. He must have been led astray by the other fellow, who was never any 
good, and so it was inevitable, unfortunately, that he should come to a bad 
end. Surely his soul is in Paradise for he must have actually attained future 
life through his conduct in his last hour. 

Out of respect for his family I don’t want to give his name, but the whole 
story is well known in Hamburg. The Holy One, blessed be He, will surely 
have accepted his martyrdom favorably, for he surrendered his life for God. 
He could have escaped just as easily as his companion but he fulfilled the 
commandment: “You shall love the Lord your God...with all your soul” 
(Deut. 6:5).? Hence his death must have been an expiation of all of his sins. 
Therefore everyone should learn from this example and not allow the evil 
inclination to seduce him with filthy lucre. 
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Joseph Sit Oppenheimer (“Jud SiR”) 


1732-1738 


mong the many “Court Jews” who flourished in the early modern period, 
Joseph Si Oppenheimer was probably the most influential and un- 
doubtedly the most notorious, both during his life and after his dramatic 
public execution. He allied himself with Duke Carl Alexander, an aristocratic 
Roman Catholic who became ruler of the largely Protestant Duchy of Wirt- 
temberg. The Duke, also a respected military commander, appreciated the 
usefulness of Oppenheimer’s talents in pushing toward a stronger centralized 
rule in an environment where the Estates strongly resisted such change. Op- 
penheimer was totally loyal to the Duke, but every success in advancing the 
Duke’s economic and political interests engendered hostility and resentment 
in significant segments of the population. 

Unlike most other medieval and early modern Court Jews, who balanced 
their public role with some measure of commitment to their religious tradi- 
tions and the needs of their fellow-Jews, Oppenheimer seems to have adopted 
a lifestyle in which his religious and ethnic identity played little or no role, 
until the very last chapter. 

The first and second sources, both dated 14 November 1732, are privileges, 
one extended by the Duke, the second by his wife, Maria Augusta von Thurn 
und Taxis, herself a zealous and politically ambitious Catholic like her hus- 
band. The first document is striking in its acknowledgment of the extensive 
travelling expected from Oppenheimer in fulfillment of his duties toward the 
ducal government and by extension for the benefit of the Empire as a whole. 
In addition, it reveals the challenges and dangers of land travel in central 
Europe at that time through a plethora of jurisdictions, each of which could 
pose fiscal barriers, and all of which raised potential dangers. The granting of 
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this privilege reveals considerable trust on the part of the Duke. The second 
source shows that the Duchess as well recognized the valuable services that 
Oppenheimer was capable of performing in her own private interests. 

The third source, written four years later, is a letter from Oppenheimer to 
the Duke concerning the financial affairs of the Duchy. Oppenheimer minces 
no words in characterizing the disorganized character of the financial manage- 
ment of the Duchy, despite the installation at the writer’s initiative of two new 
fund-raising institutions, intended to strengthen the central administration 
to the detriment of the local Estates. Especially noteworthy here is the rec- 
ognition that a unique constitution of the Duchy excludes the most efficient 
solution — the institution ofa single unified treasury — although Oppenheimer 
suggests some complex, devious ways to circumvent the limitation. 

The final source was written by a Jew in response to the trial and execution 
of Oppenheimer following the Duke’s untimely and unexpected death in early 
1737. The original Hebrew/ Yiddish text was only recently discovered (though 
other versions of it were known), and even more recently published in 
translation in Haaretz by an Israeli historian at Princeton (see Bibliography). 
This presents a radically different image of Oppenheimer from the viciously 
antisemitic depictions that were prevalent in various accounts from the time 
of his execution through the Nazi era. Without denying the behavior that 
was clearly sinful from a traditional Jewish perspective, the text, apparently 
written by one of the two Jews permitted to visit him in prison during his 
last days of life, depicts an Oppenheimer who strongly repudiated efforts 
to convince him to accept Christianity, and who died — in the view of the 
author — as a martyr, professing his Jewishness to his last breath. 


72.1 Letter of Privilege, Wiirttemberg, Signed Carl Alexander, 
14 November, 1732 


By the grace of God, Carl Alexander [various titles omitted]. Whereas We 
commission Our Court-and Military-Factor, Joseph Sif8 Oppenheimer, to 
travel frequently on behalf of Our affairs within the Empire as well as in Vien- 
na and Belgrade, it is consequently necessary for him on numerous occasions 
to betake himself to neighboring and foreign locations. Hence, to further his 
progress, he has most humbly sought from Us the most gracious favor of a 
letter of privilege, in which We desire to acquiesce by graciously granting the 
same — the more so since We can expect him to render useful service to the 
entire Roman Empire as well as to Ourselves and Our sovereign house. We 
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therefore direct this official wish and request to all men of good will, men 
of standing and status, and no less to all higher and lower military officers 
and civil officials, holders of benefices, and also to ordinary cavalry and foot 
soldiers, whatever their relationship to Us. 

We order all of them on every occasion to allow Our registered Court and 
Military Factor, Joseph Si Oppenheimer, along with his horses and all other 
goods, whatever they may be and whether or not he is accompanying them, 
as well as firearms carried for his protection, to pass back and forth on every 
occasion. He need only present the original of this, Our letter of privilege, 
or an attested copy. He is to be allowed to pass safely, freely, and unhindered 
through all localities via sea and land, both during peace and during war, 
without the demand for any kind of customs payment, duty, bridge-road-or 
paving-toll, or the presentation of any other obstacles. Likewise, it is the ex- 
pression of Our good will that, upon his appropriate request, he be granted 
all necessary protection, escort, and shelter. 


72.2 Letter of Privilege, Wildbad, Signed Maria Augusta von 
Thurn und Taxis, 14 November, 1732 


By the grace of God, Maria Augusta, duchess consort in Wiirttemberg [titles 
omitted], hereby gives notice that We, out of Our special favor, have resolved 
and allowed Ourselves be moved to take the Electoral Palatinate Holder of 
Stamped Papers Joseph Siif8 Oppenheimer into Our service and to employ 
him here and there in Our business affairs. To this end and so that he will 
more readily be in a position from time to time to carry out commissions 
on Our behalf, We grant him, Joseph Sif Oppenheimer, operative status as 
Agent.... 


72.3 Memorandum of Siifs Oppenheimer to Carl Alexander, 
Prince of Wiirttenberg, Stuttgart, 23 November, 1736 


Your Serene Highness has on various occasions taken me into most gracious 
confidence by giving me to recognize how sensitively to Your Exalted Self 
the general decay of Your Cameral entity comes directly to mind, and how 
pleased You would be if this malady might be remedied in a fundamental 
manner. Sif must acknowledge that the fatal confusion that has entered the 
treasury and financial affairs is extremely serious. 
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The Gratialia’ and Confiscationes” have happily been noticeably evaluated 
after my establishment; the Treasury has in many respects increased and 
improved because of me, and it has been stabilized based on my own private 
purse and credit. I need not remind his Serene Highness in detail how often 
and in how many ways it occurred that now and then, when one could find no 
additional funds, I knew of various sufficient ways, which provided remedy 
for the distress such that no one had any basis for complaint against me. I am 
concerned by the misfortune that the very same people whom I had rescued 
from financial trouble later left me in considerable difficulty and harm.... 

My intention is to focus not so much on the notorious weaknesses and 
serious defects but rather much more on how to help fix the problem in a funda- 
mental way. Therefore the following description draws conclusions and directs 
me to consider what might serve as an adequate and appropriate remedy. 

The following would be the simplest and easiest path to this end, if one 
could judge the work, namely, that all Your revenues of the principality would 
flow into one General Fund, from which designated payments could soon be 
directed into specific funds, once its Deputy provides a proper invoice and 
accounting. In this way, Your Highness would know accurately and reliably 
not only what revenue is coming into and going out from [the Treasury], but 
also whether or not the revenue to defray various expenses is sufficient, and 
if not, how sufficient resources could cautiously be taken.... 

Because the unalterable constitution of this local Duchy is significantly 
different from those of other lands in which similar General Funds have 
been installed,* the impetus to make something similar applicable here 
would [now] be unthinkable. Nevertheless, with somewhat greater effort 
and exertion, it is not impossible to find a way by which a similar advantage 
can be achieved. For this purpose, it is always necessary is that Your Serene 
Highness, to the extent that is ever possible, seek to explore how high Your 
revenues may extend themselves.... 


Latin in the German text: literally “Favors”: a newly established board generating income 

for the crown from the sale of offices and titles. 

Another Latin term, this one not intended to imply “confiscation,” but simply “fiscal” matters 

(German: Fiskalamt). It was a mechanism for generating revenue from mayors and local 
officials charged with improperly avoiding taxes. On this and the previous office, see Vann, 
[Bibliography], 225-26. 

The constitution of Wirttemberg was indeed unique, providing representatives of the 

clergy and cities privileges that enabled the oligarchy to block initiatives of the Dukes. 
Oppenheimer worked together with Karl Alexander in efforts to transform the Duchy into 

a centralized state (Stern [Bibliography] 117-19). 
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72.4. The Story of the Passing of Joseph Siifs, 1738* 


Know that there was a man in the City of Stuttgart, in the country of Wiirt- 
temberg, who had acquired great wealth, wisdom and a high estate according 
to his heart’s desire. His name was called Joseph Swf. He was very powerful 
with Prince Carl Alexander, his splendour and his power increasing day by 
day. But on the day that the before-mentioned Lord Duke [the Prince] died 
the above-mentioned Sif was made prisoner that same night at the Lord’s 
command, and he was bound with iron fetters. He passed eleven months in 
prison guarded by soldiers in the great fortress of Hohenasperg. 

Now his way of life and conduct towards God and man are known to all 
the world, but his judgment day and the time when he departed this life must 
firstly be made known to the generality and his name must be announced 
that his fame be known to all Jewish communities, the holy man Joseph Sif, 
son of the R. Isachar Sii8kind Oppenheimer, now with his fathers: his soul 
passed away calling on the Holy Name of God with the words: Echod, that 
is: One God Alone. His soul shall rest henceforth in the garden of Eden with 
other pious and penitent souls for all eternity, Amen, Amen. And by reason 
of his good works, that he died in the fullness of the faith and knew full and 
heartfelt repentance for the sins he had committed, let neither us nor any oth- 
er Jews think any ill of him for as long as may be till our Messiah shall come: 

Firstly, from the New Year 4.498 [1737] till the great day of his judgment 
in the fortress of Asperg [15 kilometers north of Stuttgart], he only partook 
of the bread of anguish and a little of the water of tribulation and no other 
victuals. 

Secondly, he fasted every day till towards evening and fasted every week 
for two or three days; after Easter® he only partook of bread, water, raw tur- 
nips and nothing else. But he, being a perfectly upright man, only revealed 
the reason before his passing, a reason which every reasonable man may 
imagine for himself. In prison he conducted himself in such a way as is hard 
to believe. On the ninth of February (Jewish calendar) he was delivered up 
with an escort of soldiers two hundred men strong, with fixed bayonets and 
rifles cocked, and in the company of an incredible host of people, and brought 
to the Mansion House in the Market Place, where all malefactors are lodged, 


We were unable to obtain permission for a more modern translation of this document. See 
Bibliography at the end of this chapter for information on current scholarship. 

The intention here is likely to refer to Passover, and to Sii8 eating only [unleavened] bread 
during the holiday. 
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and kept in custody with a guard of twenty men together with some officers 
and ensigns. And his transport to this prison was akin to a partial death; that 
day he neither asked for food nor for drink, but only for tea. 

On Friday, or the eve of the Lord’s Sabbath, when the chapter Bescalach 
[B’Shallah, Exod. 13:17-17:15] is read, his death sentence was announced to 
him and they refused to spare his life; immediately afterwards three... priests 
or idolatrous persons, came to his chamber and tried to seduce him from his 
faith, whereupon the blessed and holy man fell at the feet of the... [priests] 
with outstretched hands and said with the greatest respect: Gentlemen, I 
beg of you to spare yourselves to ask that which you perhaps contemplate 
demanding of me. I will rather beg you that you will be so good as to return to 
your homes and since I have not much time left in which to reconcile myself 
with my Living God (Praise to Him and to His Holy Name), that you will 
not disturb me in my devotions; which request they henceforth acceded to. 

On the following Sunday he asked for a prayer-book and for other books, 
which were sent to him, viz. R. Michel’s Prayer-book and a... [midnight 
Tikkun (in Jewish liturgy, prayers of repentance) ], out of which he used the 
high confession and repeated the prayer to God Praised and Blessed with 
great compassion. After praying he asked that the Kazin, ie. R. Mardochai 
Schloss,° and other Jews, might be allowed to attend on him, which request 
was granted by the gracious Authorities, and so the before-mentioned Kazin 
R. Mardochai went to him. As soon as he had made his appearance, Siif fell 
on his neck, cried and wept copiously and then straightways entered into 
conversation with the R. Mardochai since time did not allow of him wasting 
the same in useless mundane words but he would be pleased to think of God 
and to know repentance for his sins. And what the two further talked of se- 
cretly must remain secret, but I would wish that I might hear part of it from R. 
Mardochai. What the two of them said at that time of him who was the prime 
mover of his death, I am forbidden to speak. But it is easy to presume and 
as far as I myself know, I must confess that I know nothing of it. The reason 
moreover is concealed from me; I can with honesty say that one could not 
have ink or pens enough neither to describe his passing from this world nor 
to do justice to the anguish of my heart. It may however be said with truth 
that for a long time there has not been in this world such a holy man as he. 

His last will was written down by the Secretary and other people who 





It is difficult to find any reference to this rabbi except in the documents relating to Oppen- 
heimer’s imprisonment. 
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were present, Officers and all those who were present in the chamber, and the 
same redounds to his honour; the reason being that the holy man continued, 
i.e. prayed to an end, and of all his possessions he gave some three thousand 
Imperial thalers to the... priests, but the most part to the synagogues that 
Rabbis might learn on his behalf, and that an always burning light might 
be kept alight for him during a whole year; in fine, I am not in a position 
to describe everything for you. His mother, brother and brother-in-law he 
endowed, being mindful of them. 

He remained completely and inalterably in possesson of all his faculties. 
He also besought R. Mardochai Schloss to write to all the holy synagogues 
immediately after his death to ensure that nothing ignominious nor sinful be 
said about his holy and pure soul but that they might tell all persons that he 
had died blessing the Name of God. He also feared that further executions 
might befall the Jews, but everything has gone well by the help of God; and 
instead of there being persecution, as had been thought, the very contrary 
has ensued and we have enjoyed an unspeakable peace from that time on. In 
future, God willing, will all be even more blessed. His soul left him with the 
words on his lips: Schemah Israel, YHvH Elohenu, YHVH Echad (Deut. 6:4).” 
He had to mount fifty-two rungs of the ladder leading up to the gallows and 
on each one he cried: The Lord is God! yHvH Hu Elohim! (1 Kings 18:39).8 

In short, who can sufficiently recount his fame?... The pious and holy 
Joseph Su (whose memory be for ever blessed) ordered before his death 
that everywhere where there are Jews his death should be announced in 
order that they might not exercise any undue arrogance and God, to whom 
be praise, might grant that all Israel be allowed to live on in peace until the 
Saviour shall come. Amen. 
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Israel ben Eliezer Ba’al Shem Tov (Besht) 


Ca. 1700-1760 


n eighteenth-century Poland, anarchy, the growth of religious hatred, and 
difficulties in economic life led to a deepening of the mystical spirit in the 
Jewish masses who looked to God for help. There were a significant number of 
mystics, messianic figures, and spiritual heroes who ministered to a desperate 
people and promised them relief. Israel ben Eliezer (ca. 1700-1760) was one 
of these spiritual heroes. 
Sometime between 1735 and 1740 he set about to spread his teachings. 
According to the legendary account of his early life (see below), he had been 
a schoolteacher’s assistant, a synagogue watchman, a schoolteacher, a digger 
of clay for bricks, a personal servant to his brother-in-law, and a tavern-and 
innkeeper (though most of the work was done by his wife), all interspersed 
with long periods of seclusion for fasting and meditation in the Carpathian 
mountains. Beginning his public career, he became a writer of amulets, an 
exorcist, an herb-doctor, a miracle worker, and above all a physician of the 
body and soul. He was called the Besht, initials for “Ba’al Shem Tov,’ which 
may be translated, the “Good Master of the Name” or “Master of the Good 
Name”: the one who employs the Name of God for good purposes only. From 
the city of Miedzyboz in Podolia, where he spent the last years of his life, his 
teachings spread throughout eastern Europe until his movement, Hasidism 
(“Pietism”), became one of the most powerful and vigorous in all Jewry. 
Hasidism was nota revolt against the Jewish religion but against its leaders 
and their interpretation of it. The Besht taught the spiritually hungry masses 
an inner service of the heart through intense personal prayer to a God who is 
present in all things. He preached humility and decried asceticism, although 
he had himself practiced asceticism in his earlier days. He appealed for joy 
and ecstasy in all religious service; he stressed a love of nature. He insisted 
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that spiritual perfection comes not through talmudic learning but through 
personal devoutness, and thus that the humblest uneducated Jew can come 
as close to God as the greatest rabbinic scholar. Through the example of his 
own tender and kind life, through his gentle satires and simple parables, he 
made Judaism meaningful for the masses at a time when its human qualities 
were being neglected by its rabbinic leaders. 

Like Isaac Luria, an earlier mystic who flourished in sixteenth-century 
Safed, he wrote no books. The first selections given below are taken from the 
Hebrew Shivhei ha-Besht (“Praises of the Ba’al Shem Tov”), the hagiographi- 
cal biography of the founder of Hasidism, published in 1814, about fifty-four 
years after the death of its hero. Though the book abounds in legends and 
miracles it also contains passages which provide reliable information about 
the Besht’s personality and career. The first selection covers the period from 
his boyhood to the beginning of his public career in about 1735. Since there are 
no contemporary sources about this period, it is based on later traditions that 
make the best of a rather unpromising early academic record. There are no 
historical records of the Besht before the mid-1730s, and the hagiographical 
narrative explains this by asserting that he had been instructed from on high 
to conceal his true identity and lead a private ascetic life until he reached age 
thirty-six, when his public career could begin. 

‘The second passage, dated September, 1746, is one of the Besht’s very few 
authentic writings: a letter sent to his brother-in-law, Gershon of Kuty, who 
had emigrated to live in the land of Israel. It reveals a much closer relationship 
between the two men than that described in the first passage. Describing 
a mystical ascent into the supernal realms, apparently on Rosh Hashanah, 
climaxing when he encounters the as yet unborn soul of the messiah, it also 
reveals an extremely elevated conception of his own unique importance for 
the destiny of the Jewish people. The letter was first published in Ben Porat 
Yosef, by one of the Besht’s leading disciples, Jacob Joseph of Polennoye. 

The third selection, from Shivhei ha-Besht, reveals the Besht as leader of 
a community of followers in worship. As in other stories, he mysteriously 
departs from the conventional expectations of the congregation because of 
special knowledge that something is amiss. This time the explanation for what 
is troubling the Besht is indeed surprising: the recognition that the life-long 
celibacy of an elderly priest had created a level of holiness that was blocking 
the prayers of Jews from entering heaven. According to the narrative, this 
serious problem could be rectified only through a deception that will strike 
many readers today as highly problematic. 
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73.1 The Besht before He Began His Public Career 


It came to pass after the death of the Besht’s father that, as the lad grew up, 
the Jews of the community [of Okopy, in Podolia, where he was born] were 
kind to him because his father had been very dear to them. They therefore 
turned him over to a teacher for instruction, and he made rapid progress in 
his studies. It was his habit, however, to study for several days and then to 
run away from school. Then they would have to search for him and would 
find him sitting alone in the forest. They ascribed this to his being an orphan, 
with no one to look after him, so that he had to shift for himself. They would 
therefore bring him back again to his teacher. And so it happened a number 
of times: he would run away to the woods in order to be alone there, until 
finally they lost interest and abandoned the plan of giving him to a teacher. 
Thus the lad grew up in an unusual manner.’ 

He hired himself out to be a teacher’s assistant, to take the children to 
school and back, and to lead them to the synagogue, and to recite with them 
in a pleasant voice: “Amen, may His great Name be blessed,” the “Sanctifica- 
tion,” and “Amen.” This was his work: holy labor with children whose breath 
is without sin. And all the while the children strolled along he would sing with 
them in a sweet voice and with great pleasure and he was heard afar off.... 

Later he became a watchman in the synagogue. This was his practice: as 
long as the people in the synagogue were awake he would sleep, and when 
those who had been awake slept, then he, who had been asleep, awoke and 
carried on his work — perfect work — until the people arose again. Then he 
would go back to sleep, and thus they thought that he had slept throughout 
the night from beginning to end....° 

When the people of the community saw that Israel was studying with the 
son of the rabbi, they said that surely the merit of Israel’s father had brought 
it about that the rabbi’s son should come to this town and befriend him. It 
seemed to them that Israel was following the right path, so they gave him a 
wife, but it was not very long before his wife passed away.... 

After this he struck out on a new path for he went away from that place toa 





A recognition in the later work that he did not make an impression as a distinguished student. 
Simple parts of the liturgy; he was at this time about twelve years old. 

This description of young Israel engaged in intense study when no one else was present 
indicates that no one actually observed him studying. The passage continues with an account 
of him studying both Talmud and Kabbalah together with the older, brilliant son of a Rabbi 
Adam (not known from other sources). 
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town near the holy community of Brody where he became a successful teach- 
er. He found favor in the eyes of all, for he was a very distinguished scholar 
and such a great sage that all the affairs of the community were decided and 
determined by him.* If there happened to be a dispute between people and 
they came to him he would so settle their case that both the innocent and 
the guilty would be satisfied with him, for he appealed to them out of the 
fullness of his wisdom so that all were pleased... ° 

Then said Rabbi Gershon to his sister [the Besht’s wife]: “Truly, I am 
very much ashamed of your husband. If you care to divorce him I will be 
happy; but if not I will buy you a horse so that you may move on with him 
and dwell wherever you wish for I cannot stand the disgrace.” To this she 
agreed, and they wandered about until finally he fixed on a place where 
she could dwell, but he himself wandered alone among the great hills, the 
[Carpathian] mountains. 

This is how he made a living. Two or three times a week she used to come 
to him with the horse and wagon, then he would dig brick-clay which she 
would take to the city, and in this way they earned their living. The Besht 
used to fast for long stretches and whenever he wished to eat he would dig 
a little hole in the ground, then put some flour and water in it, and it would 
become baked through the heat of the sun. This was all the food he ate after 
his fast. He spent all his time in seclusion.® 

After seven years of living in seclusion among the mountains had passed, 
and the time drew nigh for him to reveal himself, he journeyed with his 
wife to the holy community of Brody, to his brother-in-law, the rabbi, our 
master the teacher Rabbi Gershon. When they arrived the rabbi greeted his 
sister enquiring: “Where have you been?” She answered him, saying: “We 
wandered about from town to town and encountered a great deal of trouble.” 
So he became very sorry for his sister and settled them near his house and 
employed the Besht as his personal servant.... 

Then said Rabbi Gershon: “I can’t even get this sort of service out of him, 
for he is no good at any sort of work.’ After this, therefore, Rabbi Gershon 
leased for him a tavern in a village that he might be able to make a living 





This account of his scholarship is obviously exaggerated. 

The Besht now came to Brody in Galicia to seek the bride to whom he had been secretly 
affianced by her late father. Her brother Gerson, head of the rabbinical court in Brody, had 
objected to her marriage with this apparently untutored man. From this point on, the nar- 
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rative begins to be historically verifiable. 
6 Obviously there was no contemporary observation of his ascetic lifestyle in seclusion. 
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there. There he attained a high degree of perfection, for he built a solitary 
hut for himselfin the woods and there he used to pray and to study both day 
and night throughout the week. Only on Sabbath days did he come home. 
At home he had white garments for the Sabbath, and also a bath house as 
well as a mikvah (for a ritual bath).” It was his wife who was busy making a 
living, and God dispensed blessing and prosperity on the works of her hands. 
They were most courteous in their treatment of wayfarers and in providing 
them with food and drink. Whenever guests would arrive she would send 
for her husband, and he would come and serve them. But no one really knew 
anything about him.... 

After this he fixed his residence in the holy community of Tlust [Galicia, 
ca. 1735] and was also a teacher there. Although he could not get a minyan of 
ten men together for a [ public religious] service in his home, he would invite 
a few to his house and prayed with them there. He used to wear a garment 
of the coarsest cloth and his toes stuck out of the holes in his shoes, for he 
was very poor. Before he prayed he would take a ritual bath, even in the dead 
of winter, and while he prayed perspiration in beads as big as beans would 
drop from him. 

Sick people would frequently come to see him but he did not care to 
receive them until the following incident happened. Once they brought 
an insane man — or perhaps it was a woman — to him, but he would not see 
the sick person. That night it was revealed to him that he had passed his 
thirty-sixth year, and in the morning he checked the figures and discovered 
that it was correct. So then he received that insane person and cured him. 
He gave up the profession of teaching and took my father-in-law, of blessed 
memory, as his secretary.® 

From then on people began to journey to him from all places.’ 


73.2.A Letter on an Encounter with the Messiah, 1746'° 


On New Year’s Day of 5507 I performed an ascent of the soul through adju- 
ration, in the manner known to you, and I saw wondrous things in the vision 





This aspect of his life seems to be patterned consciously after that of Isaac Luria. 

One of the compilers of Shivhei ha-Besht was a son-in-law of the Besht’s secretary, Alexander 
Shohet. 

The Besht now, about 1740, entered upon his public career and finally settled in Miedzyboz 
where he preached his gospel. 

Reproduced from Essential Papers on Messianic Movements and Personalities in Jewish History, 
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that I had never seen before in my life.'" What I saw and learned during my 
ascent would be impossible to relate even if we could speak face to face.... 
Many wicked men also repented and their sins were forgiven, since it was 
a time of great compassion. I was astonished that a number of individuals, 
whom you also knew, were accepted in repentance; there was great joy among 
them, and they too ascended in this way. All of them made requests of me and 
entreated me to my embarrassment, saying, “O exalted and glorious master of 
Torah, God has graciously bestowed upon you abundant understanding that 
enables you to comprehend these matters. Ascend with us, that you may help 
and support us.”!” So great was the joy among them that I decided to ascend 
with them. In the midst of the unprecedented rapture, I saw in a vision that 
Samael ascended to serve as the accuser...‘ 

I took my life in my hands and asked my teacher to accompany me, for it 
is extremely dangerous to ascend to the supernal realms.'*... l ascended level 
by level until I entered the palace of the messiah, where he studies Torah with 
all the Tanna’im and the Zaddikim, and also with the Seven Shepherds.'*...1 
asked the messiah, “When will the master come?” 

He replied, “You will know it in the following way: when your teaching 
becomes well known, revealed in the world, when your inner resources have 
spread abroad — what I have taught you and you have understood — so that oth- 
ers can also perform unifications and ascents like you, then all the forces of evil 
will be annihilated and the time of compassion and salvation will have come.” 





translated by Marc Saperstein and Dafna Lautman (New York: NYU Press, 1992), 378. 
Copyright © 1992 by New York University. All rights reserved. 

u The idea that through proper mystical training, individuals can ascend spiritually into the 
supernal realm and encounter the souls of the dead along with angelic figures goes back to 
late antiquity in the Merkavah mystical tradition. 

12 This passage does not suggest that modesty was at this point one of the Besht’s characteristic 
virtues. 

13 Samael is understood to be an archangel identified as the Angel of Death, or the prosecuting 
attorney in the heavenly court. 

14 The “teacher” mentioned is the relatively minor biblical figure Ahijah the Shilonite; since 
the Besht did not have an actual mentor, Ahijah is invoked as the ultimate source of his 
mystical knowledge. 

15 The Tanna’im were rabbinic authorities of the first two centuries CE; Zaddikim is a general 
term for righteous persons, which came to be used for leaders of Hasidic communities. 

“Seven Shepherds” (cf. Micah 5:4) are traditionally understood to be Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
Joseph, Moses, Aaron, and David. The idea that the soul of the messiah exists in the super- 
nal realm awaiting instructions for his entry in our world, and is aware of the events in our 
world (though spending most of his time studying Torah) can be found in Midrash Pesiqta 
Rabbati and the Zohar. 
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I was astonished by this and greatly chagrined by the length of time it 
would take until this could come about. But while I was there I learned 
three special incantations and three holy names that are simple to learn and 
to explain, so that my mind was set at ease. I thought that in this way my 
colleagues might possibly be able to attain the same level and status that I 
have, namely, that they will be able to perform ascents of the soul and learn 
and comprehend like me. 


73.3 The Besht and the Old Priest 


Once, on the eve of Yom Kippur, before Kol Nidre, the congregation gathered 
in the study hall [ beit ha-midrash]. The Besht stood up, but he did not begin 
to pray. It was evident that he was greatly perplexed. There was a long delay, 
and the entire congregation began to cry because they realized that this was 
not an insignificant problem. 

Then the Besht looked through the window and saw an old priest walking 
outside the beit ha-midrash. He went out to the priest and began to talk with 
him. He asked him how he was, and they became so engrossed in conversa- 
tion that he accompanied him home. 

The Besht discussed with him why he did not take a wife, as “He created it 
[the earth] not a waste, He formed it to be inhabited” (Isa. 45:18). The priest 
answered him that it was not permitted for priests to marry. The Besht argued 
with him a great deal about it and urged him to resign his priesthood and 
perform the mitzvah of propagation at least in his old age. The priest said that 
to marry a woman of the lower class was beneath his dignity, and a woman 
from a worthy family would not agree to marry him. The Besht said that a 
certain governor had a beautiful daughter and he would certainly be willing 
to give her to him as a wife. He kept talking with him until he agreed. Her 
beauty [as described by the Besht] so appealed to the priest that he had an 
accidental emission from the excess of his desire. The Besht then immediately 
went to the beit ha-midrash and began to pray Kol Nidre. 

After the [Amidah ] prayer, his followers came to him and he told them the 
story. A great accusation in heaven had blocked all the prayers from ascending 
because this priest had never had an accidental emission. 

They asked, “How did you know that he had an accidental emission?” 

He replied, “Because it was immediately impossible to stand near him.” 

With the help of God all the accusers were silenced. 
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Jacob Frank and the Frankists 


17$5—1791 


he conversion of messianic figure Shabbatai Zevi to Islam did not put 

an end to his influence (Chapter 96). Respected Jewish leaders were 
accused of harboring Sabbatian sympathies for a century after his conversion. 
Small communities of his half-Jewish, half-Muslem followers, known to the 
Turks as Dénmeh (“apostates”), exist to this day. 

Sabbatians were particularly active in eighteenth-century Poland as a 
result of the economic suffering and physical persecution that the Jews experi- 
enced there. Because of their distress, many Jews persisted in looking forward 
to the speedy coming of a messiah who would bring them redemption. These 
mystics were led by an adventurer, Jacob Frank (ca. 1726-1791), a Podolian 
Jew who joined the Dénmeh in Salonica and later returned to Poland in 1755 
to organize these sectarians. The Frankists, a secret group that he dominated, 
believed in a peculiar mixture of Jewish, Muslem, and Christian dogmas. 
They were at the same time ascetic and libertinistic. They fought rabbinic 
leadership and law and substituted the kabbalistic Zohar for the Talmud as 
their authoritative guide. 

In the years 1759 and 1760 over seven hundred of the Frankists embraced 
Christianity. Though the group continued its propaganda for many years 
among the Jews of eastern and central Europe, it exerted no appreciable effect 
on Jewry as a whole. With the death of Jacob Frank's daughter, Eva, the “Holy 
Lady,” in 1817, this Sabbatian sect faded from the scene. 

The first account given below is taken from the Hebrew work, Divrei 
Binah (“Words of Wisdom”), a polemical work against the Sabbatians and 
the Frankists. It was written by Ber of Bolechéw (1723-1805), a Galician 
Jew, who recorded the arguments which the talmudic Jews had with these 
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anti-talmudists or zoharites in Kamenetz-Podolsk, 1757, and later served as 
“interpreter from Polish into our Holy Tongue and from Hebrew into Polish” 
in the public confrontation between Jews and Frankists held in the cathedral 
of Lemberg and supervised by its bishop, in 1759. His text also described 
Frank’s early life and some of the beliefs of his sect; unlike most of his Jewish 
contemporaries, Ber tried to be fair in his judgment of the Frankists (see also 
Chapter 98). 
The second account is taken from the German memoirs of the famous 
mineralogist, Karl Casar von Leonhard, who in his youth had seen the no- 
torious Jacob Frank in Offenbach and had heard a great deal about him. 


74.1 Ber Bolechéw on Frank and His Ideas, Poland, 1755-1759 


These two men [Mordecai Stryzow and Zeev Bendits] had been sent on a mis- 
sion to Salonica by their entire group — believers in Sabbatai Zevi — in order 
that they might see and greet their messiah, Berechiah, who had succeeded 
Sabbatai Zevi and had permitted them to do the forbidden things mentioned 
above.’ But when they came to the city of Salonica and found Berechiah in 
bed, sick of the disease from which he ultimately died, these two messengers 
then remained there and were not sent back to Poland. They did, however, 
write a letter to the men of their [Sabbatian] sect, reporting that Berechiah 
had died and that his holy soul had departed while discussing the mysteries 
and secrets of the Torah. Through the laying on of hands he had ordained 
the rabbi and scholar, our master, Rabbi Jacob Frank, the son of Loeb, the 
bookbinder of the city of Koroléwka. 

Some people say that his father was a distiller of whiskey, and that he 
himself had been a teacher’s assistant who had wandered about from town 
to town and from province to province studying until he arrived finally at 
the city of Salonica. There he studied the Zohar intensively under the men of 
the sect until he acquired a rich knowledge in the Zohar and became widely 
known as a scholar of kabbalistic lore. It was for this reason that Berechiah 
ordained him and that he succeeded him as described above. About the year 
5615 [1755]... he arose and came to Poland... visiting all the cities wherever 





1 It was rumored that Berechiah had encouraged immorality, following the radical antinomian 
principle that under certain circumstances, a holy result can come from a transgression 
(mitzvah ha-ba‘ah ba-averah). 
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any members of that group were found. Many of them followed him until 
he had acquired a large flock.... 

[Excommunicated in 1756 because of anti-rabbinism, the Frankists ap- 
pealed to the Catholic Church for sympathy and emphasized through the 
following confession of faith how close they were to Christianity. It was on 
the ground of these theses that a disputation took place in Kamenetz-Podolsk 
during the week of June 20-27, 1757 between the Jews and the Frankists. A 
confiscation and burning of talmudic texts followed. ] 


1. We believe everything that God has commanded in the ancient law of 
Moses and everything that he has taught us therein. 


2. It is impossible to understand and to know the holy Torah thoroughly by 
mere human reason and without the “grace” of God.” 


3. The Talmud, which is full of unheard of slanders against God, must be 
abandoned and disregarded. 


4. There is One God and He has created everything. 


s. And this God is One, undivided in essence, although three in manifesta- 
tion? 


6. God is able to clothe Himself in the body of man and thus be subjected to 
all vicissitudes except sin. 


7. In accordance with the words of the prophets, Jerusalem will never be 
rebuilt. 


8. The messiah, whose coming has been predicted by all the prophets, will 
never reappear. 


9. God himself has borne the punishment for the sin of the first human being 
and has thus removed the curse from Adam and all his descendants in the 
succeeding generations. God is the messiah who has incarnated himself.* 


And these are the terms for conversion which the Frankists sought in the 
petition which was written in the month of Iyar 5519 [ May, 1759]: 





This thesis points to Christian theological influence. 

Kabbalistic writings promoted the idea of multiplicity (ten sefirot) within the divine Unity. 
In May 1759, the Frankists, about to become Catholics, asked for the following concessions 
from the Church. The Church, however, refused to compromise; nevertheless, many of the 
Frankists accepted baptism. 
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1. That the conversion shall take place in Lemberg, close to the time of the 
contracts, that is, during the festival of Three Kings [ January 6, 1760].° 


2. That they should not be compelled to shave their beards and earlocks. 
3. That they should be permitted to wear the Jewish garb. 


4. That they be allowed to use Jewish names together with their Christian 
names, as for instance, Andrew and Woelfila. 


s. That they should not intermarry with the gentiles but only among them- 
selves. 


6. That they should not have to eat swine’s flesh. 


7. That they should rest both on the Sabbath and on Sunday like the Chris- 
tians. 


8. That they should be allowed at all times to study the Zohar and the other 
kabbalistic works. 


g. On the basis of the Talmud they would like to prove seven theses, some of 
which confirm the Christian faith, and the seventh of which proves the evil 
of the Talmud, which ought to be burnt.® 


The reward of my labor in that distasteful study [of Christian literature] was 
given to me and to all Israel on the occasion of the great and famous dispute 
that took place at Lemberg between all Israel, on one side, and the evil sect of 
the believers in Shabbatai Zevi, may his name be extinguished, on the other 
side. I acted as the interpreter from Polish into our Holy Tongue and from 
Hebrew into Polish. I reported and wrote the questions as well as the replies, 
which were made by the learned and venerable Rabbin Hayyim ha-Cohen 
Rapoport in 1759, in the great church in Lemberg. I will, God willing, deal in 
detail with this subject in its place. 





Many Polish nobles came on this day to the Lemberg fair and made their contracts. The 
Frankists hoped the rich nobles would serve as godfathers and befriend them. 

A disputation between the Jews, led by Rabbi Hayyim ha-Kohen Rapoport, and the Frankists 
took place in Lemberg, July 17-September 10, 1759. The above list of conditions seems to 
reveal a deep ambivalence about converting to Christianity. 
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74.2. Karl Casar von Leonhard on Frank's Latter Days, 1760-1791 


At the time of which I speak, 1788, there appeared in the vicinity of Offenbach 

[near Frankfurt on the Main] a most strange and mysterious figure. He be- 
came the object of curiosity, of astonishment and, in fact, there was something 
phenomenal about him. I might be accused, perhaps, of being incomplete if 
I should forget to describe this matter. 

By permission of the Prince of Isenburg, a Baron Frank settled in the 
city. Some called him count, and some even wanted to make a prince out of 
the man. He moved into a princely mansion and lived in a brilliant, magnif- 
icent style. The furnishings of his house were most costly and luxurious, the 
steps were covered with soft carpets, everything had a festive appearance. 
Frank maintained a guard of honor, and his retinue soon increased so that 
it amounted to a thousand persons: men, women, girls, and children. Here 
his adherents found a safe meeting place, a friendly reception, and abundant 
support. All of them lived quietly and peacefully at the expense of their chief 
who bore all their responsibilities. They formed a small world — fond of life, 
but not of work. Not a single one of these people followed any line of busi- 
ness. Sabbatian Jews, bringing gifts, made pilgrimage in masses from eastern 
Europe to Offenbach. ... Frank lived secluded together with his children, a 
daughter and two sons.... 

In order to supplement this account I must relate what we have heard from 
time to time of the details of the earlier life of Frank.... Frank was arrested.... 
Because he was a Christian who was faithful to his Jewish adherents and made 
converts, he was taken to Czenstochowa on the Warthe.’ He remained there 
for several years under close arrest and received his freedom only when the 
Russians conquered this fortress. 

Encouraged by the support he had received before this and striving 
ever higher, our soldier of fortune traversed Poland, Bohemia, and Moravia, 
spreading his religious teachings everywhere. He extorted funds from his 
like-minded adherents and gradually acquired huge sums so that finally he 
traveled about with a numerous train like a prince. His followers, from private 
secretary to stable boy, were, without exception, converted Jews. 

In Vienna...he displayed a pomp and lived in a style far exceeding the 
fortune ofa private citizen. No one knew the source of his financial affluence 





7 Frank was imprisoned there as a Christian heretic, 1761-1773. 
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and for this reason the police thought it advisable to expel him, although they 
had no other cause for apprehension. 

This chief of the “Non-Jews” now chose Briinn/Brno [Moravia, 1773] as 
his residence and the “brethren” provided for him so generously that often 
whole barrels full of money were brought to him. Here Frank would always 
say his prayers out in the open. He would ride out in a magnificent carriage, 
surrounded by his horsemen who were puffed up with the pride of wealth and 
who like Uhlans® were dressed in green and red. On their long lance points 
they had military pennants with the emblem of the sun and moon, eagles 
and stags. A most peculiar ceremony took place after prayer: a trooper, who 
had followed the master’s carriage and who was mounted on a stately steed 
that was decked with innumerable bells, would pour water out of a leather 
sack on to the spot where the prayers had been offered up. 

Another attempt to establish himself in Vienna ended, like the first, in 
failure. Frank was not tolerated by the police although he resorted to a num- 
ber of artifices; among others, pretending that a princess from the North 
was supporting him. 

Four years after he had succeeded in settling in Offenbach death unex- 
pectedly severed all relations.’ Frank died suddenly of an apoplectic stroke. 
This was the fatal turning point for the family’s fortunes. The hopes of the 
children were not fulfilled; this affliction plunged them into anxiety and grief, 
and they became impoverished. Their financial income was exhausted, and 
they were compelled to go into debt. 

Did all illusion vanish with the hero of the play, or had his successors 
not studied their roles sufficiently well? The sect lost its hold in Germany. 
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Solomon Maimon in Poland and Berlin 
Events in 1760-1765, 1781 


olomon Maimon (ca. 1754-1800) is an intriguing figure of the eighteenth 
S century. He was a Jewish scholar, a brilliant philosopher, and a ne’er-do- 
well. Solomon ben Joshua was his original name, but, it seems, out of admi- 
ration for his ideal, the great Maimonides, on whose Guide for the Perplexed 
he wrote an important commentary, he called himself Solomon Maimon. 
He grew up in Poland, but at age twenty-five he moved to Germany and 
succeeded in settling in Berlin in 1781. There he undertook a thorough study 
of German philosophy, and became a disciple of Moses Mendelssohn and 
wrote important philosophical works, although he was ambivalent about 
the contemporary movement of Jewish Enlightenment called Haskalah. 

During the last years of his life his Autobiography, in German, was pub- 
lished, and here he described, among many other things, his early experiences 
in his native Poland. His bookis, therefore, a valuable, intimate picture, bya 
trained observer, of the sad state of the inner life of the Polish Jew just before 
the partition of the Polish Republic. 

Four selections have been chosen from this work. The first three describe 
the world he has abandoned, for which he retained little if any nostalgia: a 
description of a Polish Jewish school as he knew it, its negative qualities un- 
doubtedly exaggerated but a dramatic alternative to the romantic idealization 
of the heder in the shtetl; the comico-tragic story of his marriage as a child; 
and several anecdotes concerning a famous Polish magnate and his relations 
to “his” Jews. The final passage reflects the world he entered in Berlin: his 
encounter with German Enlightenment philosophy and his meeting with 
Moses Mendelssohn. 
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75.1 A mid-Eighteenth-Century Polish Jewish School 


My brother Joseph and I were sent to Mirz to school. My brother, who was 
about twelve years old, was put to board with a schoolmaster of some repute 
at that time named Jossel. This man was the terror of all young people, “the 
scourge of God”; he treated those in his charge with unheard of cruelty, 
flogged them till the blood came, even for the slightest offense, and not 
infrequently tore off their ears, or beat their eyes out.’ When the parents of 
these unfortunates came to him, and took him to task, he struck them with 
stones or whatever else came to hand, and drove them with his stick out of 
the house back to their own dwellings, without any respect of persons. All 
under his discipline became either blockheads or good scholars. I, who was 
then only seven years old, was sent to another schoolmaster.... 

I must now say something of the condition of the Jewish schools in gener- 
al. The school is commonly a small smoky hut, and the children are scattered, 
some on benches, some on the bare earth. The master, wearing a dirty shirt 
and sitting on the table, holds between his knees a bowl, in which he grinds 
tobacco into snuff with a huge pestle like the club of Hercules, while at the 
same time he wields his authority. The assistant teachers give lessons, each 
in his own corner, ruling those under their charge quite as despotically as the 
master himself. Of the breakfast, lunch, and other food sent to the school for 
the children, these gentlemen keep the large share for themselves. Sometimes 
the poor youngsters get nothing at all; and yet they dare not make any com- 
plaint on the subject, for fear they will expose themselves to the vengeance 
of these tyrants. Here the children are imprisoned from morning to night, 
and have not an hour to themselves, except on Friday and a half-holiday at 
the New Moon.” 


75.2 Young Maimon’s Married Life 


I stood, however, not only under the shoe of my wife, but — what was very 
much worse — under the lash of my mother-in-law [Rissia]. Nothing of all 
she had promised was fulfilled. Her house, which she had settled on her 
daughter as a dowry, was burdened with debt. Of the six years’ board she had 
promised me I enjoyed scarcely half a year’s, and this amid constant brawls 
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Though corporal punishment was the rule, such brutality was uncommon, and perhaps 
hyperbolic (like the reference to the “club of Hercules” in the following paragraph). 
2 The New Moon marks the beginning of a Jewish month. 
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and squabbles. Trusting to my youth and want of spirit, she even ventured 
now and then to lay hands on me, but this I repaid not infrequently with 
compound interest.* Scarcely a meal passed during which we did not fling at 
each other’s head bowls, plates, spoons, and similar articles... 

Scenes like this occurred very often. At such skirmishes of course my wife 
had to remain neutral, and whichever party gained the upper hand, it came 
home to her very closely. “Oh!” she often complained, “if only the one or the 
other of you had a little more patience!” 

Tired of a ceaseless open war I once hit upon a stratagem that had a good 
effect, for a short time at least. I rose about midnight, took a large vessel of 
earthenware, crept with it under my mother-in-law’s bed, and began to speak 
aloud into the vessel after the following fashion: “O Rissia, Rissia, you un- 
godly woman, why do you treat my beloved son so ill? If you do not mend 
your ways, your end is near, and you will be damned to all eternity.” Then I 
crept out again, and began to pinch her cruelly; and after a while I slipped 
silently back to bed. 

The following morning she got up in consternation and told my wife that 
my mother had appeared to her in a dream, and had threatened and pinched 
her on my account. In confirmation she showed the blue marks on her arm. 
When I came from the synagogue, I did not find my mother-in-law at home, 
but found my wife in tears. I asked the reason, but she would tell me nothing. 
My mother-in-law returned with a dejected look, and eyes red with weeping. 
She had gone, as I afterwards learned, to the Jewish place of burial, thrown 
herself on my mother’s grave, and begged for forgiveness of her fault. She 
then had the burial place measured, and ordered a wax-light, as long as its 
circumference, for burning in the synagogue.* She also fasted the whole day, 
and towards me showed herself extremely amiable. 


75.3 Prince Radziwill and the Jews 


Prince Radziwill [1734-1790] was, as Hettman [a general] in Poland and 
Voivode [a high official] in Lithuania, one of the greatest magnates, and as 
occupant of three inheritances in his family he owned immense estates. He 
was not without a certain kindness of heart and good sense; but, through 





3 He was then in his eleventh year. 
4 Such customs were common among the Jewish and Christian masses. 
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neglected training and a want of instruction, he became one of the most 
extravagant princes that ever lived.... 

Who can describe all the excesses he perpetrated? A few examples will, I 
believe, be sufficient to give the reader some idea of them. A certain respect 
for my former prince does not allow me to consider his faults as anything 
but faults of temperament and education, which deserve rather our pity than 
our hatred and contempt. 

When he passed through a street, which he commonly did with the whole 
pomp of his court, his bands of music, and soldiers, no man, at the peril of his 
life, dared show himself in the street; and even in their houses people were 
by no means safe. The poorest, dirtiest peasant-woman, who came in his way, 
he would order up into his carriage beside himself. 

Once he sent for a respectable Jewish barber, who, suspecting nothing 
but that he was wanted for some surgical operation, brought his instruments 
with him, and appeared before the prince.° 

“Have you brought your instruments with you?” he was asked. 

“Yes, Serene Highness,” he replied. 

“Then,” said the prince, “give me a lancet, and I will open one of your 
veins.” 

The poor barber had to submit. The prince seized the lancet; and as he 
did not know how to go about the operation, with hands trembling as a result 
of his hard drinking, of course he wounded the barber in a pitiable manner. 
But his courtiers smiled their applause, and praised his great skill in surgery. 

One day he went into a church, and being so drunk that he did not know 
where he was, he stood against the altar, and commenced to pollute it. All 
who were present became horrified. Next morning when he was sober, the 
clergy reminded him of the misdeed he had committed the day before. “Eh!” 
said the prince, “we will soon make that good.” Thereupon he issued a com- 
mand to the Jews of the place, to provide — at their own expense — fifty stone 
of wax for burning in the church.® The poor Jews were therefore obliged to 
bring a sin-offering for the desecration of a Christian Church by an orthodox 
Catholic Christian.... 

Once he drove with the whole pomp of his court to a Jewish synagogue, 
and, without anyone to this day knowing the reason, committed the great- 
est havoc, smashed windows and stoves, broke all the vessels, threw on the 





5 Barbers used to perform minor surgical operations (Chapter 53). 
6 Astone was about twenty-two pounds. 
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ground the Torah scrolls kept in the ark, and so forth. A learned, pious Jew, 
who was present, ventured to lift one of these scrolls from the ground, and had 
the honor of being struck with a musket-ball by His Serene Highness’s own 
hand. From here the train went to a second synagogue, where the same con- 
duct was repeated, and from there they proceeded to the Jewish burial-place, 
where the buildings were demolished, and the monuments cast into the fire. 


75.4 Maimon Meets Mendelssohn 


As Inowhad permission to remain in Berlin,’ I thought only of how to carry 
my purpose into effect. Accidentally one day I went into a butter shop, and 
found the dealer in the act of dissecting a somewhat old book, for use in his 
trade. I looked at it and found, to my astonishment, that it was Wolff’s Meta- 
physics: The Doctrine of God, of the World, and of the Human Soul.’ I could not 
understand how in a city so enlightened as Berlin such an important work 
could be treated in this barbarous fashion. I turned to the dealer and asked 
him if he would sell the book. He was ready to part with it for two groschen. 
I gave the price at once, and went home delighted with my treasure. 

At the very first reading, I was enraptured with the book. Not only this 
sublime science in itself, but also the order and mathematical method of 
the celebrated author: the precision of his explanations, the exactness of his 
reasoning and the scientific arrangement of his exposition — all this struck a 
new chord in my mind. 

With the Ontology, Cosmology and Psychology, all went well; but the 
Theology created many difficulties, in as much as I found its dogmas not only 
out of harmony, but even in contradiction, with the preceding propositions.... 
I resolved therefore to set forth these doubts in the Hebrew language, and 
to send what I wrote to Herr Mendelssohn, of whom I had already heard so 
much. When he received my communication, he was not a little astonished 
at it, and replied to me at once that in fact my doubts were well founded, that 





Maimon - who had been denied entry into the city in 1776 — now (1779) had permission to 

enter the city but not to remain there, and before long he was examined by a Jewish police 

officer who told him that he should leave the city as quickly as possible. However, he met 

an intellectual and influential Polish Jew residing in Berlin (possibly Isaac Satanov), who 

in 1781 arranged for protection and permission to remain. 

This is Baron Christian Wolff (1679-1754.), perhaps the most influential German philosopher 
between Leibniz and Kant. The book that Maimon purchased was Der Verniinfftige Gedan- 
cken von Gott, der Welt und der Seele des Menschen (first published in 1719, and republished 


in 1733, 1738, 1740, 1752). 
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I should not, however, allow myself to be discouraged on their account, but 
should continue to study with the zeal with which I had begun. 

Encouraged by this, I wrote in Hebrew a treatise in which I raised doubts 
about the foundations of revealed as well as of natural theology. I attacked 
with philosophical arguments all the thirteen articles of faith laid down by 
Maimonides, with the exception of one, namely the article on reward and 
punishment, which I conceded merely in its philosophical interpretation as 
referring to the natural consequences of voluntary actions. I sent this treatise 
to Mendelssohn, who was amazed that a Polish Jew, who had just recently 
seen the Metaphysics of Wolff, was already able to penetrate into their depths 
so far that he was in a position to shake their results by means of a correct On- 
tology. He invited me to visit him, and I accepted his invitation. But as I was 
shy, and the manners and customs of the Berliners were new to me, it was not 
without fear and embarrassment that I ventured to enter a fashionable house. 

When I opened Mendelssohn's door and saw him and the other gentle- 
folk who were there, as well as the beautiful rooms and elegant furniture, I 
shrank back, closed the door again, and had a mind not to go in. Mendelssohn, 
however, had observed me. He came out and spoke to me very kindly, let me 
into his room, placed himself beside me at the window, and paid me many 
compliments about my writing. He assured me that if I went on in this way, 
I should in a short time make great progress in Metaphysics; and he prom- 
ised also to resolve my doubts. Not satisfied with this, the worthy man also 
looked after my maintenance and recommended me to the most eminent, 
enlightened and wealthy Jews who made provision for my board and other 
wants. Their tables I was at liberty to enjoy when I chose, and their libraries 
were open to my use.... 

As a man altogether without experience I carried my frankness at times 
a little too far and brought upon myself many vexations in consequence. I 
was reading Spinoza. His profound thought and his love of truth pleased me 
uncommonly; and as his system had already been suggested to me by the 
kabbalistic writings, I began to reflect upon it anew and became so convinced 
of its truth that all the efforts of Mendelssohn to change my opinion were 
unavailing.... Mendelssohn, whose usual course was to tack, did not wish to 
oppose my love of inquiry, secretly even took pleasure in it, and said that at 
present indeed I was not on the right road, but that the course of my thoughts 
must not be checked, because, as Descartes rightly remarked, doubt is the 
beginning of philosophical speculation. 
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The Messiah in Crete 


ca. 431 


rom Pre-Christian days and even down to the present the Jewish people 

have looked forward to the coming of a messiah of the house of David — 
a messiah who would redeem the Jews from their suffering and lead them 
in glory back to a renewed Jewish state in the land of Israel. Almost every 
century has brought forward would-be saviors, many undoubtedly sincere, 
who, tragically enough, brought only disappointment and disillusionment 
to expectant followers. 

The messianic figure described below is one of the first known in the dias- 
pora. He appeared on the island of Crete in the middle of the fifth century and 
found acceptance, possibly under the influence of a talmudic computation 
that the Son of David would come during this period (some four hundred 
years after the destruction of the Temple). His career is described in the 
Greek Ecclesiastical History of Socrates Scholasticus, whose book covers 
Church and general history from 305 CE to 439 CE. Socrates, a native of 
Constantinople, and a contemporary of the events which he describes, died 
about 440. 


76.1 Socrates Scholasticus on the False Messiah 


About this period a great number of Jews who dwelt in Crete were converted 
to Christianity through the following disastrous circumstance. A certain Jew- 
ish impostor pretended that he was Moses, and had been sent from heaven 





1 See talmudic calculations on b. Sanhedrin 97b. The broader historical context was the 
barbarian invasions and the breakdown of the Roman Empire. 
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to lead out the Jews inhabiting that island, and conduct them through the 
sea, claiming that he was the same person who formerly saved the Israelites 
by leading them through the Red Sea. For a whole year, therefore, he per- 
ambulated the several cities of the island and persuaded the Jews to believe 
such assurances. He moreover bade them renounce their money and other 
property, pledging himself to guide them through a dry sea into the Promised 
Land. Deluded by such expectations, they neglected business of every kind, 
despising what they possessed, and permitting anyone who chose to take it.” 

When the day appointed by this deceiver for their departure had arrived, 
he himself took the lead, and all followed with their wives and children. He 
led them until they reached a promontory that overhung the sea, from which 
he ordered them to fling themselves headlong into it. Those who came first 
to the precipice did so, and were immediately destroyed, some of them being 
dashed in pieces against the rocks, and some drowned in the waters. More 
would have perished, had not the providence of God led some fishermen and 
merchants who were Christians to be present. These persons drew out and 
saved some who were almost drowned, who then in their perilous situation 
became sensible of the madness of their conduct. They also hindered the 
others from casting themselves down by telling them of the destruction of 
those who had taken the first leap. 

When at length the Jews perceived how fearfully they had been duped, 
they blamed first of all their own indiscreet credulity, and then sought to 
lay hold of the pseudo-Moses in order to put him to death. But they were 
unable to seize him, for he suddenly disappeared, which induced a general 
belief that it was some malignant fiend, who had assumed a human form for 
the destruction of their nation in that place. In consequence of this experi- 
ence many of the Jews in Crete at that time, abandoning Judaism, attached 
themselves to the Christian faith. 
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Sefer Hasidim on Women 


Ca. 1200 


efer Hasidim, “The Book of the Pious,” is one of the treasures of medieval 

Jewish literature, perhaps the most important medieval work that is still 
not available in a full translation. Unlike contemporary works of philosophy, it 
does not purport to be a systematic presentation ofa coherent philosophical or 
theological system. It is rather a somewhat random collection of relatively brief 
vignettes expressing the values of German Pietism, including ethical teachings 
(through dilemmas often expressing a conflict in values), homiletical explica- 
tions of verses from the Bible and applications of statements from the Talmud, 
and illustrative stories and parables. It is also filled with what we would call 
superstition: demons, witches, magic, and the dead, alongside material of great 
religious power. It is therefore an unusual historical source, reflecting not the 
realm of the most profound thinkers of the age, but rather the day-to-day life 
and thoughts of ordinary Jews as presented by several great leaders — foremost 
among them Rabbi Judah ben Samuel the Hasid — during a very difficult time. 

Selected here are passages (numbered in accordance with the Wistinetzki 
edition based on the Parma de Rossi Manuscript) dealing with women and 
family life. Far less is known about individual medieval Jewish women than 
about their Christian neighbors, some of whom wrote texts that express 
their own distinctive ideas and outlooks. Most of the material used to recon- 
struct the experiences of Jewish women is taken from the responsa literature, 
where rabbis record cases that raise unusual legal problems, to which they 
provide answers. Sefer Hasidim, though also reflecting the male perspective, 
is an unusually rich source for material about love and sexuality, marriage 
and motherhood, about pious and independent women, and the dangers of 
molestation and rape. 
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77.1 Marriage, Sex, and Family Life 


A man who arranges a marriage for his daughter should instruct her that she 
should not let the time pass that is appropriate for her ritual bath and then say to 
her husband, “I will not take the ritual bath until you give me a certain amount 
of money, or until you give mea certain object,’ for when the two of them [have 
sexual relations] with pious intentions, their children will be righteous. (1152) 

A certain woman was fully righteous, but her husband was miserly, for he 
never wanted to purchase a book or to give money to charity. When he went 
with her to the mikveh, she did not want to immerse herself in the ritual bath. 
When he asked her why she did not take the bath, she responded, “I will not 
take the ritual bath until you buy books and give money to charity.” He did 
not want to do this, and she refused to take the ritual bath until he fulfilled 
her conditions. He complained about her to a scholar, who said, “She will 
be blessed for pressuring you to perform good deeds; she obviously did not 
know any other way of pressuring you except in this manner.’ The scholar 
then said to the man’s wife, “If you are able to bring about good behavior on 
the part of your husband, it is fine, but regarding sexual relations between the 
two of you, do not delay what he wants, lest he begin to think sinful thoughts, 
and you delay becoming pregnant, and increase his anger.” (670) 

Ina place where there are adulterers in the mikveh building, a man should 
not allow his wife to go there unless he accompanies her. It is best that she 
go [not at night but] on the eighth day [following the termination of her 
menstruation], as the rabbis said, “because of thieves.”! (1180) 

Everything is at the discretion of the husband, except that on the night fol- 
lowing the wife's ritual bath, he must be above and she beneath, for the wom- 
an has no sexual pleasure unless she is beneath,” and then she will conceive, 
for it is close to her period, and the man has special desire on the night of her 
ritual bath; therefore it is good that she derive pleasure from him, for then if 
she conceives the child will be like him, sharp-witted, and she will come to 
a climax first, and give birth to a son.* However, on the other nights, he may 
act in accordance with what is pleasurable to him, so that he will not think 
about other women, provided that it is with the consent of his wife.* (118s) 





Who might accost her if she went on the previous night: b. Niddah 67b. 

This would appear to be an original formulation in Sefer Hasidim. 

Cf. b. Niddah 31a, Rashi on Gen. 46:15. 

Alluding to the rabbinic statement, “A man is forbidden to compel his wife. . .” (b. Eruvin 
100b). 
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Reuben said to Simeon, “I love a certain woman, and I have investigated 
and found that she loves me.” But her relatives did not give her to Reuben, and 
eventually Simeon married her. [ Under these circumstances] Reuben must 
not live together with Simeon in the same house where his wife lives. (1191) 

Even though one must not be closely together with a woman, if one is 
walking and sees a woman together with rowdy Jews or with gentiles, it is 
then a mitzvah to be together with her, lest they touch her. This is like the 
story about Joshua ben Hananiah.° (1191) 

The biblical verse says, “Now my husband will love me” (Gen. 29:32). If 
love depends upon the heart, even if the wife gives birth to several sons he 
will not love her.° But he should make it seem as if he loves her even if this 
is not in his heart, because his wife has borne children; he should show love 
for her for the sake of the children. (1155) 

The biblical verse says, “After weaning Lo-Ruhamah [she conceived and 
bore ason]” (Hos. 1:8). [There was a woman] who weaned the son and daugh- 
ter she had borne to her husband, so she was entitled to a period of waiting. 
However, after her first son was born, she did not have a period of waiting, as 
her husband had not yet fulfilled the commandment of “being fruitful and 
multiplying” [cf. Gen. 1:28].’ Ifa man has one son or one daughter and his 
wife is nursing that son or that daughter, she will be unable to conceive so 
long as she is nursing. In this case, the wife was too poor to be able to hire 
a wet-nurse, and she was afraid that the infant would not nurse from a wet- 
nurse as he already recognized his mother. [Under these circumstances] she 
should not refrain from nursing the infant because of the danger [that she 
will not conceive], for we do not defer attention to an existing life because 
of a potential life if she should become pregnant.® 

But if the mother of the boy is nursing him and another woman comes 
to nurse the same infant, since the other wet-nurse who is not the infant’s 





An account of Joshua going alone to the house of a noblewoman, known for her loose 
morality, because of something needed by the community (b. Shabbat 127b). 

As was the case with Jacob and Leah, despite her hopes expressed in the verse following the 
birth of Reuben. 

This commandment, incumbent upon Jewish males, is traditionally understood to be fulfilled 
when the man has a son and a daughter. 

An allusion to a famous passage in the Mishnah (Ohalot 7:6), the basis of Jewish law 
regarding abortion; it asserts that until the greater part of the fetus protrudes from the 
mother’s body, it is NOT considered to be a human being and it may be destroyed in order 
to save the mother’s life. This interpretation of the passage differs from that of Baumgarten 
[Bibliography], 146. 
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mother provides enough milk, the mother may withdraw from nursing in 
order to conceive. Since she is poor, the sages said, “The Holy One, Praised 
be He, says, ‘Borrow on My account, and I will repay the loan-”® This applies 
all the more since the mother’s only intention was to be able to conceive 
again, and she is unable to conceive so long as she is nursing. But it must be 
ensured that the wet-nurse has sufficient milk. (1188) 

‘There was a man who had a wife that was not respectable. She was actually 
suspected of [extra-marital] fornication. The husband knew this, and he also 
knew that she was not careful about the days of her menstrual period. He 
went to a scholar and asked, “What shall I do, for she is suspected of fornica- 
tion and she is not careful about the days of her menstrual period. She acts 
the same if I come to her during the period of her menstrual impurity as she 
does in the period when she is ritually pure. Yet I cannot be without a wife. I 
wanted to give her a get [document of divorce], but her relatives will not allow 
me to do this. I have complained publicly to the community, but this does not 
help me, for they don’t believe me, and they pay no attention to my words. 

The scholar said, “Go to another country, far away, and send her the get. 
There you may take a wife, and explain the entire matter to the scholars of 
that city, so that they will not say, ‘If you have another wife, you are forbidden 
to take a wife here, following the statement of R. Eliezer ben Jacob.’° If she 
accepts the get, that’s fine; if she does not accept it, you will not be a sinner, 
as you know that she is sinning with regard to fornication and menstrual 
impurity. If she does accept the get, then you must send her the money to 
which she is entitled by her ketubah.” (1158) 

Three men came before the scholars in order to confess before them and 
receive guidance from them about the good and proper way, but the scholar 
they consulted was uncertain as to what he should say to them.... "" 

The third man said, “I love a woman who is married, and my love for her 


b. Betzah 1sb: this is apparently cited to justify the mother hiring a wet nurse even if she 
does not have sufficient funds to pay her. 

b. Yevamot 37b: “A man shall not marry a wife in one country and then proceed to marry 
one in another country, since [their children] might marry one another and the result might 
be that a brother would marry his sister.’ 

The common theme is intentionally arousing temptation to sin in order to attain the merit 
of overcoming that temptation. German Pietists taught that the reward for overcoming 
temptation was greater than the reward for those who never felt such temptation. The first 
man aroused the temptation to steal from a wealthy man, the second the temptation to kill 
a person who frequently humiliated him. 
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is as strong as death.’” I have taken walks with her when her husband was 
ona journey far away. She loves me deeply too. I have hugged her and kissed 
her and fondled her entire body, but have I have not had sexual intercourse 
with her. I regarded all those kisses and caresses as if they were between 
two men or between two women,” for I had no temptation for this; rather, 
what I intended was to allow my temptation to grow powerful within me. I 
burned with desire as strong as a fire in chaff to have sexual intercourse with 
her, but my temptation did not grow powerful within me except while I was 
embracing and fondling her.” 

“T did this for many days, indeed for years, and I could have done anything 
I wanted with her, for the two of us were living in the same house, while her 
husband travelled to a distant land and could not prevent me from doing 
whatever I wished, even to the point of sexual intercourse. Yet I refrained 
from this because of God. But I did not refrain from embraces and kisses, 
although I got no pleasure from them, as my only desire was to have sexual 
intercourse. I acted in this way for several years, in order to receive the reward 
[for overcoming the temptation]. My father also acted in this way, except that 
the woman in his case was both married and a minor, and my father did this 
with his wife’s mother, or with his wife’s sister while his wife was still alive.” 

About this, the young man said, “I am asking you whether I need re- 
pentance and atonement for this behavior, and also my father, who had 
pure motivations, or whether we will receive a reward, being pure from any 
transgression?” 

The scholar said, “Go to the Head of the Academy and ask him.” He sent 
them to the Head of the Academy, to whom they said, “So-and-so the scholar 
sent us to you to ask you the following (as we have written above). They did 
not reveal to the Academy Head that they were confessing [about their own 
situation]; rather they spoke as if they were discussing other people. The 
Head of the Diaspora Academy said to them, “You are the ones who need 
atonement for your sins that you have committed, for we are commanded to 
eradicate those who do evil. You are very close to those who sin intentionally. 
Any reward there may be [for overcoming temptation] is dependent upon 
God.”...So he pronounced a punishment for each of them and commanded 
them never again to act in that evil way. (52, 53) 





Echoing Song 8:6. 
Le., the speaker denies deriving any pleasure from the hugs and kisses; they served only to 
arouse the temptation for sexual intercourse. 
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“Not reckoned among the nations” (Num. 23:9), “All who see them shall 
recognize that they are a stock that God has blessed” (Isa. 61:9). How does 
this apply? If soldiers are approaching, Jews may not put a cross upon their 
clothing, they may not make themselves look like priests, they may not put 
across upon their house, they may not shave the top of their heads as priests 
and monks do, so that the gentiles will think that they are also gentiles like 
them.... But if a [Jewish] woman is travelling and hears that the gentiles 
might molest her, and she is afraid that they will sleep with her, she may 
dress herself like a nun so that they will think that she is a nun and will not 
sleep with her. If she hears that there are rowdy Jews who may molest her, it 
is also permissible for her to dress like a Christian woman and say that she is 
a gentile, and that she will yell and condemn them. She may yell beforehand, 
so that the gentiles will come to her aid, even if they might kill the rowdy 
Jews. (260, 261). 

When a city is besieged and conquered with unmarried women inside, 
and the women are raped and become pregnant, if one of them has a righ- 
teous father or brother, and the sage sees that they are looking for a man to 
marry her so as to attribute the child to the husband, then the sage should say 
to them, “Do not sin against this husband; inform him first,’ for they would 
then be among the heirs of the husband. Therefore they should wait until 
she gives birth, or even until the pregnancy is noticeable. 

If the ravaged woman is married, and she was in a state of ritual impurity 
when the husband was separated from her, or he had not had sexual relations 
with her for some time, and therefore knows that she could not be pregnant 
by him but only as a result of rape, the husband should then not have relations 
with her until he knows whether or not she is indeed pregnant. If he knows 
that she is pregnant by the rapist, he should inform the righteous leaders of 
the truth, so that they will not think that the baby is his son and eligible for 
a Jewish marriage. (1164) 

Ifa certain man knows that a woman has been forced against her will, and 
after many days have passed she is not pregnant, and no one else knows about 
this, only he alone knows that she is not a virgin, he should not tell anyone, 
for she has not sinned. But if she has sinned, and the man asks a scholar for 
advice, then the scholar should say that the man should keep secret what he 
knows, so that he will not humiliate the woman’s family. (1165) 
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Kabbalah 


Thirteenth century 


he word Kabbalah comes from the Hebrew root meaning “to receive.” 

An important historical treatise of the twelfth century by Abraham ibn 
Daud entitled Sefer ha-Kabbalah has nothing to do with mysticism; it is “The 
Book of Tradition,” tracing the reception of the law through the generations 
from Moses to the author’s present. Thus, the theosophical doctrine that 
emerged in southern France in the twelfth century, with its center shifting 
to Aragon and then Castile in the thirteenth, claimed to be based entirely on 
ancient teachings, as befitting an environment in which something ancient 
was considered venerable, and something “new” was likely to be under sus- 
picion. What would become the classic text containing this doctrine, the 
Zohar, is a work of pseudepigrapha, attributing its teachings to well-known 
rabbis from the second century, and presenting itself as yet another work 
of Midrash. 

Modern scholarship has identified the central figure behind the Zohar, 
Moses de Leon, and the environment in which he and his colleagues func- 
tioned. The work that appeared is one of the great texts of western spirituality, 
presenting a dynamic conception of God that incorporates diversity and 
change into the overarching unity of the Godhead, similar to what we can 
recognize as the elements of diversity and change within unity when we think 
of the human personality. Like a work of philosophy, it insisted that obvious 
meanings of the Torah were just a surface covering deep mysteries of ultimate 
importance. Unlike philosophy, it presented a powerful rationale for the ob- 
servance of the commandments in all their details. Beginning as an esoteric 
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movement restricted to the initiated, Kabbalah would at times become the 
most widely accepted foundation for Jewish religious life. 

The first text was written by Isaac the Blind (Sagi Nahor, 1160-1235), who 
lived in southern France. It expresses a very early stage of Kabbalah, when it 
was expected to remain an esoteric doctrine, communicated only by word 
of mouth from a master to a student whom the master knew to be properly 
prepared to understand the true meanings. Isaac was therefore opposed to 
this doctrine being expressed in writing or discussed openly in the presence 
of those who were not all known to the adept. This attitude, however, was 
changing as the center began to shift from southern France to Aragon. 

The second text, written a generation later, is from Nahmanides’ Intro- 
duction to his Torah commentary. In the passage cited, he warns the reader 
that there will be in his commentary references and allusions to the esoteric 
meaning of certain Torah verses, but that the reader should not try to recon- 
struct the hidden meaning through his own ingenuity, for the secrets cannot 
be discovered through human imagination or reasoning and can be divulged 
only by a proper teacher. This is an intermediate step in the publicizing of 
kabbalistic doctrine: including it for the first time in a book intended for a 
wide readership to which it is purportedly inaccessible. It is not entirely clear 
whether Nahmanides was indeed attempting to protect the esoteric character 
of the doctrine or rather to arouse wider interest in it. 

The final passages are from the Zohar, clearly expressing the need for the 
kabbalist to make a devoted effort to penetrate to the deeper levels of meaning 
concealed within the Torah. 


78.1 Isaac the Blind on the Dissemination of Early Kabbalah 


I was filled with great concern when I saw scholars, learned and pious, en- 
gaged in long discourses and presuming in their books and letters to write 
about great and sublime matters [of the Kabbalah]. But what is written cannot 
be kept in the closet; often these things are lost or the owners die and the 
writings fall into the hands of fools or scoffers, and God's name is thus pro- 
faned. This is in fact what happened to them.... I have also heard from the 
regions where you dwell concerning the men of Burgos (Castile) that they 
openly hold forth on these matters, in the marketplaces and in the streets, in 
confused and hasty discourses, and from their words it is clearly perceptible 
that their heart has been turned from the All-Highest. 
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78.2 Nahmanides on Kabbalistic Secrets in His Torah 
Commentary* 


We have a further tradition of Truth that the entire Torah is made up of names 
of the Holy One, but divided differently so that they can be read as sentenc- 
es. For example, the first words of the Torah, bereshit bara elohim, can be 
divided differently to read ba-rosh yitbaré elohim (“In the beginning, Elohim 
created Himself”).” The same applies to the entire rest of the Torah.... So 
the version of the Torah we described earlier, written in black fire on white 
fire,* apparently had no spaces between the words, permitting it to be read 
either as a list of divine names or as we do. The written Torah was given to 
Moses with spaces as we have them, but the other reading, with the names, 
was given to him orally.* 

I insist that no one pry too deeply into the secrets of the Torah that I 
reveal here — those that are meant to be transmitted orally, from the mouth 
ofa scholar who has received the tradition to the ear of an intelligent person 
who is ready to receive it. I proclaim with certainty that logical analysis of 
these traditions is in any case foolish; indeed, it can be quite dangerous. Only 
evil can come ofit.... But you will find some new ideas in our commentary, 
though everything follows the warning of Genesis Rabbah: “Do not inquire 
into things too great for you; do not investigate things too hard for you; do 
not attempt to know things too wonderful for you; do not ask about things 
concealed from you. Comprehend what you are permitted to comprehend. 
You have no business with hidden things.” 


78.3 The Zohar on Hidden Meanings in the Torah 


a. Rabbi Hiyya and Rabbi Yose met one night at the tower of Tyre. 
They stayed there as guests, delighting in each other. 
Rabbi Yose said, “I am so glad to see the face of Shekhinah. 
For just now, the whole way here, I was pestered by an old man, 
a donkey driver, who kept asking me riddles the whole way: 


1 Copyright 2015 by Michael Carasik. Excerpted from the forthcoming Genesis volume of 
The Commentators’ Bible series, Jewish Publication Society/University of Nebraska Press. 

2 Le., the first two words of the Torah, 873 WN, can be redivided as N7AN’ VN7A, meaning 

“At first [God] created Himself. 

3 Midrash Tanhuma, Bereshit 1. 

4 Note the reinterpretation of torah she-be‘al peh (Oral Law) from content that is primarily 
legal to content that is primarily mystical. 

5 Midrash Genesis Rabbah 8,2. 
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“What is a serpent that flies in the air and wanders alone, 

while an ant lies peacefully between its teeth? 

Beginning in union, it ends in separation. 

What is an eagle that nests in a tree that never was? 

Its young who have been plundered, 

who are not created creatures, 

lie somewhere uncreated. 

When they go up, they come down; coming down, they go up. 
Two who are one, and one who is three. 


What is a beautiful maiden who has not eyes 

and a body concealed and revealed? 

She comes out in the morning and is hidden all day. 

She adorns herself with adornments that are not: 

All this he asked on the way; I was annoyed. 

Now I can relax! 

If we had been together, we would have engaged in words of Torah 
instead of strange words of chaos.” 


Rabbi Hiyya said, “That old man, the donkey driver, 
Do you know anything about him?” 


He answered, “I know that there is nothing in his words. 
If he knew anything, he should have opened with Torah; 
Then the way would not have been empty!” 


Rabbi Hiyya said, “That donkey driver, is he here? 
For sometimes in those empty fools, you discover bells of gold!” 


He said to him, “Here he is! Fixing up his donkey with food.’ 


They called to him; he came before them. 
He said to them, “Now two are three, and three are like one!” 


Rabbi Yose said, 
“Didn't I tell you that all his words are empty nonsense?” 


He sat before them and said 

“Rabbis, I turned into a donkey driver only a short time ago. 
Before, I wasn't one. 

But I have a small son, and I put him in school; 

I want him to engage Torah. 

When I find one of the rabbis traveling on the road 
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I guide his donkey from behind. 
Today I thought that I would hear new words of Torah. 
But I haven't heard anything!” 


Rabbi Yose said, “Of all the words I heard you say, 
there was one that really amazed me. 
Either you said it out of folly, or they are empty words.” 


The Old Man said, “And which one is that?” 
He said, “The one about the beautiful maiden. ...” 


The comrades approached and threw themselves down 
in front of the Old Man. 

They cried, and said, “If we have come into the world 
only to hear these words from your mouth, 


1” 


it is enough for us 


The Old Man said 
“Friends, comrades, not for this alone did I begin the word. 
An old man like me doesn’t rattle with just a single word. 
Human beings are so confused in their minds! 

They do not see the way of truth in Torah. 

Torah calls out to them every day, in love, 

But they do not want to turn their heads. 

Even though I have said that Torah removes a word from her sheath, 
is seen for amoment, then quickly hides away — 

that is certainly true - 

But when she reveals herself from her sheath 

and hides herself right away, 

She does so only for those who know her intimately. 


A parable. 

To what can this be compared? 

To a lovely princess, 

beautiful in every way and hidden deep within her palace. 


She has one lover, unknown to anyone; he is hidden too. 

Out of his love for her, this lover passes by her gate constantly, 
lifting his eyes to every side. 

She knows that her lover is hovering about her gate constantly. 
What does she do? 


She opens a little window in her hidden palace 

and reveals her face to her lover, 

then swiftly withdraws, concealing herself. 

No one near the lover sees or reflects, 

only the lover, 

and his heart and his soul and everything within him 
flow out to her. 

And he knows that out of love for him 

She revealed herself for that one moment 

To awaken love in him. 


So it is with a word of Torah: 

She reveals herself to no one but her lover. 
Torah knows that he who is wise of heart 
hovers about her gate every day. 

What does she do? 

She reveals her face to him from the palace 
and beckons him with a hint, 

Then swiftly withdraws to her hiding place. 
No one who is there knows or reflects; 

he alone does, 

and his heart and his soul and everything within him 
flows out to her. 

That is why Torah reveals and conceals herself. 
With love she approaches her lover 

To arouse love with him. 


Come and see! 

This is the way of Torah: 

At first, when she begins to reveal herself to a human 
She beckons him with a hint. 

If he knows, good; 

If not, she sends him a message, calling him a fool. 
Torah says to her messenger: 

‘Tell that fool to come close, so I can talk with him!’ 
as it is written” 

‘Who is the fool without a heart? 

Have him turn in here!’ (Proverbs 9:4) 
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He approaches. 

She begins to speak with him from behind a curtain she has drawn, 
words he can follow, until he reflects a little at a time. 

This is derasha. 

Then she converses with him through a veil, 

Words riddled with allegory. 

This is haggadah. 


Once he has grown accustomed to her, 

she reveals herself face to face 

and tells him all her hidden secrets, 

All the hidden ways, 

since primordial days secreted in her heart. 


Now he is a perfect human being, 
husband of Torah, master of the house. 
All her secrets she has revealed to him, 
withholding nothing, concealing nothing. 


She says to him, ‘Do you see that word, 
that hint with which I beckoned you at first? 
So many secrets there! This one and that one!’ 


Now he sees that nothing should be added to those words 
And nothing taken away. 

Now the peshat of the verse, just like it is! 

Not even a single letter should be added or deleted. 
Human beings must become aware! 


They must pursue Torah to become her lovers! ... 
Zohar 1, 94b 


b. Rabbi Shim’on said 
“Woe to the human being who says 

that Torah presents mere stories and ordinary words! 

If so, we could compose a Torah right now with ordinary words 
and better than all of them! 

To present matters of the world? 

Even rulers of the world possess words more sublime. 

If so, let us follow them and make a Torah out of them! 
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Ah, but all the words of Torah are sublime words, sublime secrets! 


Come and see: 

The world above and the world below are perfectly balanced; 
Israel below, the angels above. 

Of the angels it is written: 

‘He makes His angels spirits’ (Psalms 104:4). 


But when they descend, they put on the garment of this world. 
If they did not put on a garment befitting this world 

they could not endure in this world 

and the world could not endure them. 


If this is so with the angels, how much more so with Torah 
who created them and all the worlds 

and for whose sake they all exist! 

In descending to this world, 

if she did not put on the garments of this world 

the world could not endure. 


So this story of Torah is the garment of Torah. 

Whoever thinks that the garment is the real Torah 

and not something else — 

may his spirit deflate! 

He will have no portion in the world that is coming. 
That is why David said: 

‘Open my eyes 

so I can see wonders out of Your Torah!’ (Psalms 119:18). 


What is under the garment of Torah! 


Come and see: 

There is a garment visible to all. 

When those fools see someone in a good-looking garment 
they look no further. 

But the essence of the garment is the body; 

the essence of the body is the soul! 


So it is with Torah. 

She has a body: 

the commandments of Torah, 
called ‘the embodiment of Torah’ 
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This body is clothed in garments: 

the stories of this world. 

Fools of the world look only at that garment, the story of Torah; 
they know nothing more. 

They do not look at what is under that garment. 

Those who know more do not look at the garment 

but rather at the body under that garment. 

The wise ones, servants of the King on high, 

those who stood at Mt. Sinai, 

look only at the soul, root of all, real Torah! 

In the time to come 

they are destined to look at the soul of the soul of Torah! 


Come and see: 

So it is above. 

There is garment and body and soul and soul of soul. 
The heavens and their host are the garment. 

The communion of Israel is the body 

who receives the soul, the Beauty of Israel. 

So She is the body of the soul. 

The soul we have mentioned is the Beauty of Israel 
who is the real Torah. 

The soul of the soul is the Holy Ancient One. 
Allis connected, this one to that one. 


Woe to the wicked 

who say that Torah is merely a story! 
They look at this garment and no further. 
Happy are the righteous 

who look at Torah properly! 


As wine must sit in a jar, 
So Torah must sit in this garment. 
So look only at what is under the garment! 
So all those words and all those stories — 
‘They are garments!” 

Zohar il, 152a 
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“Practical Kabbalah” 


ca. 1400? 


hroughout the history of Judaism, magic, incantations, and conjurations 
have played a significant role in the life of the masses. In contradistinc- 
tion to metaphysical, reflective Kabbalah — which did not use its doctrine to 
effect changes in earthly affairs — this dabbling in magic was called “practical 
Kabbalah.” Many of the rabbis frowned on this type of folk-religion, but 
it flourished in spite of them. These magical formulae are not necessarily 
Jewish in origin; they are common to all peoples and religions and are as 
old as the hills. 
The following selection comes from “The Wisdom of the Chaldeans,” a 
Hebrew astrological text that is no later than the fourteenth century and is 
probably much older. 


79.1 How to Make Someone Fall in Love with You 


On the sixth day Anael functions. He is the ruler appointed on all manner of 
love. This ruler is in the likeness of awoman. She has in one hand a mirror in 
which she beholds herself, and in the other a comb with which she is combing 
her head. Like the other angels, she has serving angels; she also holds her 
hands outstretched. At her right arm serves an angel whose name is Arbiel, 
on the left one called Niniel, over her head one whose name is Lahabiel, and 
at her feet one called Ahabiel.’ 

If you wish to employ him [Anael], make a tablet of fine silver, draw upon 





1 Note that all the names end in the element el, Hebrew for “god” or “God.” Anael is often 
associated with Venus of classical mythology. 
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it the likeness of a woman in accordance with the woman you like; then write 
on her shoulder her name and the name of her mother, and the name of the 
one who loves her, and that of his mother, and draw her hands outstretched. 
Then under her right arm draw the figure of a nice young man, and write on 
his shoulder “Arbiel”; under her left arm draw the image of another young 
man and write on his forehead “Niniel”; behind her draw the image of a man 
with red ink and write on his shoulder “Lahabiel.” 

The value of this picture of the woman on the tablet is that it gains for 
you the love of that man or woman whom you desire with a strong and un- 
breakable love. You have only to touch this tablet and they will run after you 
and fulfill your desire, especially that woman whose name you have written 
on the tablet. 

You must also utter the following conjuration: “I conjure you, Anael - you 
and your servants who are called by your name, and whose name is included 
in theirs, viz.: Arbiel, Niniel, Ahabiel and Lahabiel — in the name of Uriel, 
with the countenance flaming all around, inflame so-and-so with my love 
and with my strong affection, and may her destiny be united with mine in 
the same manner as Adam was united to Eve. May she not have any chance 
to eat or to drink, or to sleep, or to stand, or to sit, before she is in love with 
me...and until she comes to me and fulfills all my wishes and desires.” Then 
warm the tablet on the fire and you will see marvelous things. 

If the person in question is a man, then say: “That he may fulfill my wish,” 
viz., this or that thing. On the back of the tablet write Sit, for this is his 
[Anael’s] Seal, and write it in the hour of Venus. 
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Responses to the Philosophical 
Work of Maimonides 


Ca. 1232-1306 


he Guide for the Perplexed, Moses Maimonides’ most important philo- 

sophical work, was written in Arabic and therefore not readily accessible 
to most Jews living in Christian Europe. But the invasion of the Iberian Pen- 
insula in the 1140s by the Almohads of Morocco, a fanatical Muslim group 
intolerant of religious minorities, led many scholars from Muslim Spain to 
move to a Christian environment either in the north of the Iberian Peninsu- 
la, or across the Pyrenees to Languedoc in southern France. This created a 
cultural revolution as Jews in these Christian environments were exposed to 
the values of Jewish writers who had flourished in an Islamic context. Within 
a few decades these scholars’ most significant books were translated into 
Hebrew, and thereby became accessible to many new Jewish readers. Perhaps 
most influential — and most controversial — was Samuel ibn Tibbon’s Hebrew 
translation of the Guide. 

As Jews in southern France and Spain, influenced by Maimonides, began 
to examine the sacred Jewish beliefs critically, they were accused of denying 
the divine authority of the Torah by subjecting it to allegorical interpreta- 
tion. Philosophical and scientific study was perceived by traditionalists as 
threatening the very foundations of the tradition so zealously guarded by 
rabbinic leaders. 

In the early 1230s a major controversy arose in southern France and Chris- 
tian Spain over the Guide. Opponents of the new philosophical approach 
tried to mobilize the support of rabbis from northern France for a campaign 
to place the Guide under a ban that would prohibit its reading. Documents 
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from this Kulturkampf reveal a deep split among intellectuals of the Jewish 
community over whether Maimonides’ philosophy was indeed compatible 
with traditional Jewish thought, or whether it should be condemned as 
heretical. 

The traditionalists were so convinced of the heretical nature of Maimon- 
ides’ Guide for the Perplexed and his Book of Knowledge from the Mishneh 
Torah (which contains fundamental theological doctrines) that in 1233-1234 
they induced the Dominican monks representing the newly established Papal 
Inquisition to burn them. 

This struggle between the forces of science and the forces of tradition 
reached an acute stage in the late thirteenth and the early fourteenth centuries, 
largely as a result of anew wave of translations of Greek texts (mainly Aristo- 
tle) and Arabic philosophical works into Hebrew. At this point, the issue was 
no longer Maimonides, whose work had become so widely respected that 
even the traditionalists claimed he would have supported their position. The 
issue at stake was rather the influence of works written by Greek and Arabic 
authors. The battle line in this conflict extended from Spain to Palestine, but 
was focussed on Languedoc and Aragon. 

The first text below contains passages from a letter written by Judah ben 
Joseph Alfakhar of Toledo, a respected halakhic scholar who had read Mai- 
monides carefully. Alfakhar begins with a specific passage in the Guide relating 
to Maimonides’ analysis of the Aristotelian doctrine of the eternity of the 
world, and culminates in a blanket condemnation of Maimonides’ oeuvre that 
could not be dismissed as the ravings of an ignorant traditionalist. 

The second text represents the antithetical worldview. Written in the 
years following the burning of the Guide, Jacob Anatoli — son-in-law of 
Samuel ibn Tibbon, who had translated the Guide into Hebrew — reveals a 
veneration for Maimonides’ achievement in disclosing the deeper meanings 
of familiar passages from the Torah and illuminating the proper awareness 
for the performance of the commandments. In his collection of sermons or 
homiletical essays on each of the weekly Torah readings, Anatoli frequently 
refers to such non-Jewish writers as Aristotle, Ibn Rushd (Averroés), and 
Michael Scotus (with whom he worked on translations in the Sicilian court 
of the Emperor Frederick 11). But by far his most frequent references are to 
Maimonides, whom he cites with the greatest reverence. In the passage below, 
from a sermon for the holiday of Shavuot, Anatoli quotes directly from his 
father-in-law’s translation of the Guide — a solid piece of evidence showing 
that attempts to ban the work were futile, and that its teachings, embraced 
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by preachers addressing entire communities of Jews, were spreading to ever 
broader circles of the Jewish population. 

The third text, taken from the Responsa of Rabbi Solomon ibn Adret 
(1235-1310), the leading rabbi of Barcelona and a scholar of international 
repute, proclaims the bans against those who studied religious philosophy 
and the natural sciences (except for the study of medicine) before the age of 
twenty-five. It was apparently felt that if a man “filled his belly” with Jewish 
lore until age twenty-five he could safely study anything else after that. Ibn 
Adret, by nature a traditionalist, believed that scientific and philosophic study, 
unless carefully controlled, undermined religious belief. The philosophical 
camp in Montpellier, however, issued a counter-ban against anyone who 
obeyed or sought to impose a decree issued in a different jurisdiction. As 
a result, despite the powerful rhetoric, these edicts from Barcelona had rel- 
atively little impact, and philosophical study, especially in southern France, 
continued almost unabated. 

The final text was written by Menahem ha-Me’iri, a distinguished talmudic 
scholar of southern France who took an intermediate position on the conflict. 
Like Ibn Adret, he recognized a danger in the rapid spread of philosophical 
approaches to traditional texts, especially as diseminated in sermons. Also 
like Ibn Adret, he claims that Maimonides himself held that his philosoph- 
ical teachings should not be disclosed to those who were not intellectually 
prepared for them. But, Me’iri argued, the ban prohibiting the study of Greek 
and Arabic texts would not help, as the potentially dangerous ideas articu- 
lated by Maimonides and his followers were already accessible in Hebrew to 
preachers who would spread them to wider audiences. He therefore suggested 
a different way to exert limited control over the pulpit — a way that proved to 
have no more practical effect than did the Barcelona bans. 


80.1 Judah Alfakhar, Letter to R. David Kimhi, ca. 1232 


Furthermore, Maimonides says in the Guide [for the Perplexed, Book 2, chap. 
25], discussing the eternity of the world, that if he had found in Aristotle a 
proof for eternity [of the world] that was cogent according to the rules of 
logic, he would have been able to reinterpret the verses concerning Creation 
in a manner different from their simple meaning, making them fit the doc- 
trine of eternity [ie., that the world always existed]. This would be similar 
to what he did with the “image” and “likeness” [in Gen. 1:26: see Guide, 1:1], 
which appear to indicate corporeality [in God]. According to this approach, 
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wherever a philosophical proof contradicts a biblical verse, we abandon the 
[simple meaning of ] the biblical verse. 

But clearly, there is no analogy to be made between the doctrine of eter- 
nity [of the world] and the doctrine of corporeality [of God]. With regard to 
corporeality, many verses contradict each other. One verse says, “And they 
saw the God of Israel” (Exod. 24:10), while another verse says, “For man 
shall not see Me and live” (Exod. 33:20). One verse says, “Let them make 
Me a sanctuary, that I may dwell among them” (Exod. 25:8), while another 
verse says, “Behold the heavens and the heaven of heavens cannot contain 
You” (1 Kings 8:27). Regarding matters such as these, the Sages said, “The 
Torah spoke in [the style of ] human language.”’ And Onkelos the Proselyte, 
translating [into Aramaic], rendered the verse cited above (Exod. 24:10), 
“And they saw the glory of the God of Israel,’ and he translated “I will dwell 
among them” (Exod. 25:8) to read, “that I may make My presence (shekhinati) 
rest among them,” and the same with similar verses.” 

But regarding the doctrine of Creation, all the verses bear witness to the 
same thing, raising their voices in praise of the One who brought the world 
into being with His word. Therefore a proof from Greek philosophy cannot 
uproot them.... Furthermore, even according to the philosophers themselves, 
the establishment of a perfect syllogism requires extremely careful investi- 
gation. For sometimes something misleading may be incorporated into it, 
something from the discipline of deception called in Greek “sophistics.” The 
result will be a false conclusion.’ ... Therefore we have learned that one cannot 
fulfill one’s obligation by relying on Greek philosophy in matters of Torah, 
especially with regard to the proof for eternity, which would undermine the 
reason for the Sabbath. 

Maimonides’ basic purpose was to refrain from deviating from the natural 
order of the world, because he wanted to make the Torah and Greek science 
cohabit, under one tent. He imagined that they were like “two fawns that 
are twins of a gazelle” (Song 4:5). But the union is, in reality, mourning and 
moaning. The earth cannot bear their dwelling together like sisters. “For the 
Hebrew women are not like the Egyptians” (Exod. 1:19); “...no, for my son 
is alive, and yours is dead” (1 Kings 3:22). 





1 b. Bava Metsi’a 31b; cf. Maimonides, Guide, I: 26 

2 In other words, the Targum of Onkelos provides an ancient precedent for understanding 
corporeal language pertaining to God in a non-literal manner. 

3. This passage shows that Alfakhar was not ignorant of Greek philosophy (here specifically 
Aristotle’s Logic). 
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You [David Kimhi] should know that those who walk in darkness, clutch- 
ing the Guide for the Perplexed, thinking that they are wise while they despise 
the word of the Lord and attain little wisdom, are indolent and unable to make 
up their minds. They think that they have the best of both, but in reality they 
have neither the light of Torah nor the reputation of true philosophers... 
You consider the Guide to be a wonderful teacher; we view it as opening the 
door to rebelliousness. 

I admit that the Guide is not all of one piece. Some of it is pleasant, some is 
destructive. Attracted by its good parts, one is seduced by its bad. Would that 
this book had never come into being, never been translated, and never read.... 
The hand of Samuel ibn Tibbon* was the first in this treachery. Not knowing 
what would be its bitter end, he began to be a stumbling block for the people 
of your country. He gave them the Guide as righteousness (tzedagah), but it 
turned out to produce an outcry (tse‘aqah, cf. Isa. 5:7). You followed in his 
path and completed his task. 


80.2 Jacob Anatoli on the Achievement of Maimonides. ca. 1250 


Many of the commandments of the Torah come with a number’® in order 
to... repudiate the beliefs of the sages who preceded the giving of the Torah. 
Why should you be surprised at this? For despite the great strategies intended 
to repudiate the earlier belief and practice, its impact remained in the hearts 
of those who received the Torah. Indeed they [the ancient Israelites] would 
assert the unity of God only with their lips, while they continued to worship 
the pagan gods and goddesses and the hosts of heaven and other created 
things, until the land vomited them out and compelled them to live in this 
prolonged exile, where we are left without true knowledge — the evil destiny 
proclaimed by the prophets. “Because this people approached [Me] with 
its mouth and honored Me with its lips, and its worship of Me has been a 
commandment of human beings, learned by rote, therefore I shall further 
baffle that people with bafflement upon bafflement and the wisdom of its 
wise shall fail, and the prudence of its prudent shall vanish” (Isa. 29:13-14). 
The explanation of this matter was concealed from most of the sages of our 
Torah, as was the case with most of the truths that are hinted at in the Torah 





The translator of the Guide into Hebrew 
For example, Lev. 23:3, 5-8, 15, 34-36; Lev. 25:3-4, 8-9-10. Apparently the point is that the 
precision of Torah observance differentiates it from earlier pagan rituals. 
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and in the Talmud, until there arose our Rabbi Moses ben R. Maimon - may 
the memory of the righteous be a blessing — who arose in Israel as a master 
of Torah and a master of scientific wisdom, and explained these marvelous 
things so that those who understood could reveal to us some of the secrets 
of the Torah and the Talmud. If he mentioned a few of these mysteries in 
his esteemed book, with a bit of this honey the eyes of the students were 
brightened and opened so as to see and perceive what they had not noticed or 
appreciated before, for through his good words he removed the evil blinders 
that intervened between those with vision and that which was to be seen. 

As a result of this mode of his speech, we find the hint written in his es- 
teemed book pertaining to the reasons for the commandments with regard to 
the counting of fifty days. He [Maimonides] wrote, “And Shavuot is the day 
of the giving of the Torah. In order to enhance [the importance of ] this day, 
the days from the previous festival to this one are counted, just as someone 
who awaits the arrival of the most faithful of those who love him counts 
the days and even the hours [until the time of arrival ] This is the reason for 
the counting of the omer.”® In this way the Rabbi enabled us to understand 
through this passage the reason for the counting, and why this particular 
number [fifty] was selected for the giving of the Torah and the years of the 
Jubilee. We must not respond by saying that it is an arbitrary choice of pos- 
sible numbers, as he [Maimonides] said in other places,’ for if that were so, 
and the number had no other significance, why did the Torah state precisely 
the number of weeks in addition to the number of days, saying “seven weeks 
shall be complete?” (Lev. 23:15).° 

.... This matter has been revealed to us from the book of our Rabbi and 
Teacher. Why then should I need to repeat it? Indeed every true interpretation 
has come to us from his book, the Guide, whether he mentions it explicitly 
or not. 





Guide 111: 43, directly from the translation of Samuel ibn Tibbon 

This is apparently a reference to Maimonides’ statement that some of the specific require- 
ments relating to the sacrificial cult are arbitrary and could have been different, so that not 

every detail specified in the Torah has a purpose (Guide, 111: 26). That does not, however, 
apply to the timing of the holiday being discussed. 

Counting the weeks is commanded in Lev. 23:15 and Deut. 16:9; the counting of fifty days 

is in Lev. 23:16. 
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80.3 Solomon ibn Adret, Bans on the Study of Philosophy, 1305 


From the First Letter 


Woe to mankind because of the insult to the Torah! 

For they have strayed far from it. 

Its diadem have they taken away; its crown have they removed. 

Every man with his censer in his hand offers incense 

Before the Greeks and the Arabs. 

Like Zimri they publicly consort with the Midianitess 

And revel in their own filth!? 

They do not prefer the older [Jewish teachings] 

But surrender to the newer [Greek learning] the prerogatives due their 
Jewish birthright. 

They turn not back, but act like strangers [to their own teachings], 

And like satyrs, at the head ofall the streets 

They dance to these [foreign ideas], and even teach them to their 
children. 

Therefore, when we saw the fowler’s snare even in the remote parts of 
the earth, 

And the dove [the Torah] compelled to make her nest in the sides of 
the pit’s mouth, 

We trembled and said: “The disease [heresy] is spreading!” 

So now we have risen and made a covenant with the Lord and the 
Torah of our God, 

Which we and our fathers have accepted on Sinai, 

Not to let anything alien come among us, 

Nor let the nettle and the thistle [that is, heretical ideas] spring up in 
our palaces. 

Servants are we, servants of the Lord! 

The Lord, He has made us. We are His.!° 


Therefore have we decreed and accepted for ourselves and our children, and 
for all those joining us, that for the next fifty years, under threat of the ban, no 


9 Even as Zimri of old consorted with the seductive Midianite woman (Num. 25), Jews now 
flirt with heresy. 

10 The introduction to this Hebrew ban in Ibn Adret’s first letter is a composite of flowery 

biblical phrases used metaphorically — not an unusual style for this type of pronouncement. 
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man in our community, unless he be twenty-five years old, shall study, either 
in the original language or in translation, the books which the Greeks have 
written on religious philosophy and the natural sciences."! 

It is also forbidden for any member of our community to teach any Jew 
under twenty-five years of age any of these sciences lest they drag him away 
from the law of Israel, which is superior to all these teachings. How can a 
human being not be afraid to judge between the wisdom of human beings, 
who build only on analogy, argument, and guesswork, and the wisdom of 
the Supreme Being, between whom and us there is hardly any comparison? 
Can a human being, who inhabits but a perishable body, think of sitting in 
judgment on God, who created him, by saying —- God forbid - “This God can 
do, and this God cannot do?”” This, certainly, would lead one to complete 
heresy and from this, indeed, may every student of the Torah be delivered! 

We have, however, excluded from this our general prohibition the science 
of medicine, even though it is one of the natural sciences, because the Torah 
permits the physician to heal.'* 

Over the scroll of the Law and in the presence of the whole community, 
we have agreed, on the Sabbath of the portion, “These are the words” (Deut. 
1:1) in the year 506s [1305], to ban these things.'* 


From the Second and Third Letters 


It is now some time since our attention has been drawn by people from the 
land of Provence [more specifically, Languedoc] — the chosen remnant, who 
were zealous for the faith of Moses and the Jews — to the fact that there are 
Jews who falsify the Law, and that one who sits down to demolish the walls 
and destroys the words of the Law is considered to be wise. They hew out 
for themselves cisterns, broken cisterns (Jer. 2:13), and they impute unto 
the words of the Torah and the words of the sages things that are not right. 
Concerning the two Laws [written and oral], they expound in the syna- 





However, original Jewish works on philosophy and science, even those of Maimonides, were 
not included in the ban. 

Examples of things that philosophers would assert God could not do would be making 
another God like himself, or making himself physical as well, or changing himself in a fun- 
damental manner, such as in entering the womb of a woman to be born as an infant. (But 
the general idea that there were limitations on what God could do was not so appealing: 
the philosophers chose these examples to strengthen their position.) 

Medicine was then a common profession among Jews. 

This portion, the first in Deuteronomy 1, was read on Saturday, July 31, 1305. 
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gogues and in the house of study words by which none can live. To provoke 
the eyes of the Glory of all Israel they break down all the fences of the Law; 
they put forth their tongue even against our holy fathers, something that was 
never done even by the ancient idolaters. For they say that Abraham and 
Sarah represent matter and form, and that the twelve tribes of Israel are the 
twelve constellations. Has a nation ever heard such an evil thing since the 
world was divided into territories? Or has such a thing ever been heard, that 
men should reduce everything to chaos? The blasphemers of God further 
say that the holy vessels that were sanctified, the Urim and the Thummim 
(Exod. 23:15—21), are the instrument known as astrolabe, which men make 
for themselves. Have such false children ever been found before?... They say 
that the four kings who fought against the five (Gen. 14:1-15) are the four 
elements and the five senses. May the souls of these men be wholly consumed 


like sacrificial offerings!’* 


One of them, preaching in public in the synagogue, asked rhetorically, 
“What led Moses to prohibit the meat from a pig? If it is because there is 
something essentially bad in its essential nature, the scientists have not 
found its nature to be so terribly bad.” Another one said that the purpose 
of the commandment regarding tefillin is not actually to place them on the 
head and on the arm, for what is desired in this commandment is only that 
a person should understand and remember God, for the places of the tefillin 
allude to this: the head represents the brain, and the arm represents the 
heart, which are the sources of understanding and memory, meaning that 
we must understand and remember, nothing other than that. From this they 
clearly show that they speak wickedly of all the commandments of the Torah, 
removing the yoke [of the commandments] from themselves, for they have 
no portion in the simple meaning of the commandments, allowing everyone 
to do as they think is right.’°... 
How can we deal falsely against our soul and entice our heart to seek 
the deceptions of Greek philosophy? Those whose eyes go in front of them, 
how can they walk with their faces backward and ally themselves with the 





15 Examples of allegorical interpretations: radical if they replace the simple meaning of the 
text (e.g. by suggesting that Abraham and Sarah never existed), but potentially stimulating 
if presented as a deeper level of meaning intended for those prepared to understand it. 

16 Here too the issue is whether these philosophical reasons for the commandments lead 
simply to an enhanced understanding of God’s wisdom in requiring Jews to observe them, 
or whether (as claimed by the traditionalists) the deeper reasons will replace the need for 
actually observing the plain meaning of the commandments (a Christian doctrine). 
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philosophy of the Arabs? Arise, O princes, anoint the shield, and the Lord 
shall defend you and your houses; for the Master of your work is faithful to 
pay the reward of your labor. 

Solomon ben Abraham of blessed memory, the son of Adret. Etc., Etc. 


80.4 Menahem ha-Me’iris Response to Popular Preachers and 
Adret’s Ban, 13061” 


We consider it disgraceful that ignorant men, with no expertise in Bible or 
in the rabbinic tradition, are always getting up to preach publicly, teaching 
things improper, interpreting simple biblical verses in far-fetched figurative 
ways. But these ordinances of ours [banning the study of philosophy by 
anyone under age twenty-five] do not help us at all. For the preachers do not 
preach from Aristotle’s Physics, or De caelo or De meteoris, or De generatione et 
corruptione, or De sensu et sensibile, or De anima or the Metaphysics.'* Indeed, 
some of them do not know even a single page of these books. They know only 
what they have read in [Maimonides’] Guide, or in [Anatoli’s] Malmad, or in 
[Samuel ibn Tibbon’s] commentary on Ecclesiastes or his treatise Yiqqavu 
ha-Mayim, and other such works, old and new.'® They find in these works 
some figurative interpretations and do their work with them.... 

This is the ever-present perversion, an evil renewed for thousands every 
day. These preachers now constitute a sect; they sing their song and go away. 
But we have seized upon a problem that does not exist, the danger of which 
is far-fetched. The real danger is not addressed by our ordinance, despite the 
need for a great effort. 

I would not repudiate these preachers completely. Rather, I would give 
them permission to interpret figuratively to their hearts’ content verses from 
Job, Proverbs, Song of Songs, Ecclesiastes, and the rabbinic homilies related 
to their content, and certain Psalms relevant to the physical sciences. But 
they must not touch upon the “three chariots” (Isa. 6, Ezek. 1 and 8), or the 
work of Creation (Gen. 1), or any of the secrets of the Torah, or prophecy, or 
esoteric doctrines, or any of the aggadot pertaining to these matters. 





Selection from Jewish Preaching 1200-1800: An Anthology, Marc Saperstein, translator, p. 383. 
Copyright © 1989 Yale University Press. Reproduced with permission. 

All Aristotelian works that had been translated into Hebrew during the second half of the 
thirteenth century, and were therefore accessible to Jewish intellectuals unable to read Arabic. 


19 Since these works were written by Jews, Adret’s ban did not affect them. 
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Ethical Wills 


Twelfth and Fourteenth Centuries 


any Jews were in the habit of writing wills, in Hebrew, in which they 
Miners instruction of an ethical and religious nature to their children 
and to their descendants. Such ethical testaments were also not uncommon 
among Muslems and Christians at this time. 

Many of these Jewish ethical wills, such as “A Father's Admonition,” the 
first of the following selections, are valuable for the insight they provide 
into the cultural and social life of the individual Jew of some particular land 
at some specific period. Others, such as the Testament of Eleazar of Mainz, 
are valuable in that they reflect the moral and ethical views of a pious Jew. 

The “Admonition” of Judah ibn Tibbon (1120-ca. 1190) is particularly 
important because it illuminates the intellectual interests of a cultured 
Spanish Jew. Judah ibn Tibbon was born in Granada; he migrated to Lunel, 
in enlightened southern France, probably because of the religious bigotry 
of the fanatical Muslem Almohads. He was the “father of translators” from 
Arabic into Hebrew. His son, Samuel ibn Tibbon (ca. 1150-ca. 1230), for whom 
this lofty though rather querulous “Admonition” was written, succeeded in 
becoming no less distinguished a translator than his father. Samuel’s most 
valuable achievement is the translation from Arabic into Hebrew of Maimon- 
ides’ Guide for the Perplexed (Source 80.1). 

The “Testament of Eleazar of Mainz,” parts of which follow as the second 
selection, is the work of the simple and frank German Jew, Eleazar ben Samuel 
Ha-Levi, who died in his native city on Rosh Hashanah, 1357. 
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81.1 The Ethical Will of Judah ibn Tibbon, France, ca. 1160-1180" 


A FATHER'S ADMONITION 


My son, listen to my precepts, neglect none of my injunctions. Set my ad- 
monition before your eyes; thus shall you prosper and prolong your days in 
pleasantness!... 

You know, my son, how I swaddled you and brought you up, how I led you 
in the paths of wisdom and virtue. I fed and clothed you; I devoted myself to 
educating and protecting you. I sacrificed my sleep to make you wise beyond 
your fellows and to raise you to the highest degree of science and morals. 
These twelve years I have denied myself the usual pleasures and relaxations 
for your sake, and I still toil for your inheritance. 

I have honored you by providing an extensive library for your use, and 
have thus relieved you of the need to borrow books. Most students must 
bustle about to seek books, often without finding them. But you, thanks be 
to God, lend and borrow not. Of some books, indeed, you own two or three 
copies. I have also made for you books on all sciences, hoping that your hand 
might find them all as in a nest.” 

Seeing that your Creator had graced you with a wise and understanding 
heart, I journeyed to the ends of the earth and fetched for you a teacher in 
secular sciences, minding neither the expense nor the danger of the ways. 
Untold evil might have befallen me and you on those travels, had not the 
Lord been with us! 

But, my son, you have disappointed my hopes. You did not choose to 
employ your abilities, hiding yourself from all your books, not caring to 
know them or even their titles. Had you seen your own books in the hand of 
others, you would not have recognized them; had you needed one of them, 
you would not have known whether it was with you or not, without asking 
me. You did not even consult the catalogue of your library.... 

Therefore, my son, stay not your hand when I have left you, but devote 
yourself to the study of Torah and to the science of medicine. But chiefly oc- 
cupy yourself with Torah, for you have a wise and understanding heart, and 
all that is needed on your part is ambition and application. I know that you 
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will repent of the past, as many have repented before you of their youthful 
indolence.... 

Let your face shine upon other human beings; tend their sick, and may 
your advice cure them. Though you take fees from the rich, heal the poor 
gratuitously; the Lord will requite you. In this way you find will favor and 
good understanding in the sight of God and man. In this way you will win the 
respect of high and low among Jews and non-Jews, and your good name will 
go forth far and wide. You will make your friends rejoice and make your foes 
envious. For remember what is written in the Choice of Pearls: “How shall one 
take vengeance on an enemy? By increasing one’s own good qualities.”*. . . 

My son! Examine regularly, once a week, your drugs and medicinal herbs, 
and do not employ an ingredient whose properties are unknown to you. I 
have often impressed this on you in vain.... 

My son! Icommand you to honor your wife to your utmost capacity. She 
is intelligent and modest, a daughter of a distinguished and educated fami- 
ly.* She is a good housewife and mother, and no spendthrift. Her tastes are 
simple, whether in food or dress. Remember how assiduously she tended to 
your needs in your illness, though she had been brought up in elegance and 
luxury. Remember how she afterwards raised your son without anyone, man 
or woman, to help her.° If she were a hired nurse, she would have earned your 
esteem and forbearance; how much the more, since she is the wife of your 
bosom, the daughter of the great, are you bound to treat her with consider- 
ation and respect. To act otherwise is the way of the contemptible. The Arab 
philosopher® says of women: “None but the honorable honor them, none 
but the despicable despises them.’... 

If you would acquire my love, honor her with all your might. Do not 
exercise too severe an authority over her; our sages have expressly warned 
men against this.’ If you give orders or criticize, let your words be gentle. It is 
enough if your displeasure is visible in your look; let it not be vented in actual 


3 Solomon ibn Gabirol, Mivhar ha-Peninim, 53: 617. 

4 Unfortunately, the name of the wife or her family does not seem to have been preserved in 
the literature. 

5 The son, Moses ibn Tibbon, would become a distinguished translator into Hebrew of Arabic 
philosophical works. 

6 Probably Al-Ghazali, 1058-1112. Ghazali may have been citing a hadith of the Prophet 
Muhammad, cited in a different translation as “The Prophet (Peace Be Upon Him) said, 
‘None but a noble man treats women in an honorable manner, and none but an ignorant 
man treats women disgracefully.” 

7 b. Gittin 7b. 
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rage. Let your expenditures be well ordered. It is remarked in the Choice of 
Pearls, “Expenditure properly managed makes half an income.’”® And there 
is an ancient proverb: “Go to bed without supper and rise without debt.’ Do 
not defile the honor of your countenance by borrowing; may the Creator 
save you from that habit!.... 

Examine your Hebrew books at every New Moon, the Arabic volumes 
once in two months, and the bound codices once every quarter.” Arrange 
your library in fair order, so as to avoid wearying yourself in searching for 
the book you need. Always know the case and the chest where the book 
should be. A good plan would be to set in each compartment a written list 
of the books contained in it. If, then, you are looking for a book, you can see 
from the list the exact shelf it occupies without disarranging all the books 
in the search for one. Examine the loose leaves in the volumes and bundles, 
and preserve them. These fragments contain very important matters that I 
collected and copied. Do not destroy any writing or letter of all that I have 
left. And cast your eye frequently over the catalogue so as to remember what 
books are in your library. 

Never interrupt your regular readings with your teacher; study in the 
college of your master on certain evenings before sitting down to read with 
the young. Whatever you have learned from me or from your teachers, impart 
it again regularly to worthy pupils, so that you may retain it, for by teaching 
it to others you will learn it by heart, and their questions will compel you to 
precision, and remove any doubts from your own mind. 

Never refuse to lend books to anyone who has not the means to purchase 
books for himself, but act thus only to those who can be trusted to return the 
volumes.'° You know what our sages said in the Talmud, on the text: “Wealth 
and riches are in his house; and his merit endures forever” (Ps. 112:3).’! But, 

“Withhold not good from one who deserves it” (Prov. 3:27), and take partic- 
ular care of your books. Cover the bookcases with rugs of fine quality, and 
preserve them from damp and mice, and from all manner of injury, for your 
books are your good treasure. If you lend a volume, write a memorandum 
before it leaves your house, and when it is returned, draw your pen over the 
entry. Every Pesach and Sukkot? call in all books out on loan.... 





8 Ibn Gabirol, Mivhar ha-Peninim, beginning of chap. 1. 

9 Arabic and Latin were the languages of science in Spain, Provence, and southern Italy. 
10 Before the invention of printing each book was written by hand and was therefore expensive. 
u_b. Ketubbot 50a applies this verse to one who lends his copies of the Bible. 
12 That is, every six months. 
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I enjoin on you, my son, to read this, my testament, once daily, at morn- 
ing or at evening. Apply your heart to the fulfillment of its behests, and to 
the performance of all that is written here. Then you will make your ways 
prosperous, then you will have good success. 


81.2 The Testament of Eleazar of Mainz, ca. 1357'° 


These are the things which my sons and daughters shall do at my request. They 
shall go to the house of prayer morning and evening, and shall pay special 
regard to the Tefillah and the Shema.'* So soon as the service is over, they 
shall occupy themselves a little with the Torah, the Psalms, or with works of 
charity. Their business must be conducted honestly, in their dealings both 
with Jews and gentiles. They must be gentle in their manners and prompt to 
accede to every honorable request. They must not talk more than is necessary; 
by this will they be saved from slander, falsehood, and frivolity. They shall give 
an exact tithe of all their possessions; they shall never turn away a poor man 
empty-handed, but they must give him what they can, be it much or little. If 
he begs a lodging over night, and they know him not, let them provide him 
with the money to pay an innkeeper. Thus shall they satisfy the needs of the 
poor in every possible way.... 

If they can by any means contrive it, my sons and daughters should live in 
communities, and not isolated from other Jews, so that their own sons and 
daughters may learn the ways of Judaism. Even if compelled to solicit from 
others the money to pay a teacher, they must not let the young of both sexes 
go without instruction in the Torah. Marry your children, O my sons and 
daughters, as soon as their age is ripe, to members of respectable families.'* 
Let no child of mine hunt after money by making a lowly match for that pur- 
pose; but if the family is undistinguished only on the mother’s side, it does 
not matter, for all Israel counts descent from the father’s side.... 

I earnestly beg my children to be tolerant and humble to all, as I was 
throughout my life. Should cause for dissension present itself, be slow to 





Reproduced from Hebrew Ethical Wills, selected and edited by Israel Abrahams by permis- 
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The tefillah is the “Eighteen Benedictions,’ the core of Jewish liturgy; the Shema is Deut. 
6:4 and following verses. 
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accept the quarrel; seek peace and pursue it with all the vigor at your com- 
mand. Even if you suffer loss thereby, forbear and forgive, for God has many 
ways of feeding and sustaining His creatures. To the slanderer do not retaliate 
with counter-attack; and though it be proper to rebut false accusations, yet is 
it most desirable to set an example of reticence. You yourselves must avoid 
uttering any slander, for so will you win affection. In trade be true, never 
grasping at what belongs to another. For by avoiding these wrongs — scandal, 
falsehood, money-grubbing — people will surely find tranquility and affection. 
And against all evils, silence is the best safeguard... 

Be very particular to keep your houses clean and tidy.’® I was always 
scrupulous on this point, for every injurious condition and sickness and 
poverty are to be found in foul dwellings. Be scrupulous about the traditional 
blessings; accept no divine gift without paying back the Giver’s part; and His 
part is man’s grateful acknowledgment.... 

On holidays and festivals and Sabbaths seek to make happy the poor, the 
unfortunate, widows and orphans, who should always be guests at your tables; 
their joyous entertainment is a religious duty. Let me repeat my warning 
against gossip and scandal. And as you speak no scandal, so listen to none; 
for if there were no receivers there would be no bearers of slanderous tales; 
therefore the reception and crediting of slander is as serious an offense as the 
originating of it. The less you say, the less cause you give for animosity, while 

“in the multitude of words there is no lack of transgression” (Prov. 10:19)... 

I beg of you, my sons and daughters, my wife, and all members of the 
congregation, that no funeral oration be spoken in my honor. Do not carry 
my body on a bier, but in a coach. Wash me clean, comb my hair, trim my 
nails, as I was wont to do in my lifetime, so that I may go clean to my eternal 
rest, as I went clean to synagogue every Sabbath-day. If the ordinary officials 
dislike the duty, let adequate payment be made to some poor man who shall 
render this service carefully and not perfunctorily.’” 

Ata distance of thirty cubits from the grave, they shall set my coffin on the 
ground, and drag me to the grave bya rope attached to the coffin.'* Every four 
cubits they shall stand and wait awhile, doing this in all seven times, so that 
I may find atonement for my sins. Put me in the ground at the right hand of 





16 These ideas are interesting coming from a man who lived through the Black Death of 
1348-1349. 

17 The dead were washed by the Hevra Kaddisha (“Holy Brotherhood” or Burial Society). 

18 This practice is apparently a symbolic punishment to atone for sins committed during one’s 
lifetime. (Cf. m. Pesahim 4:10, b. Sanhedrin 47a.) 
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my father, and if the space be a little narrow, I am sure that he loves me well 
enough to make room for me by his side. If this be altogether impossible, put 
me on his left, or near my grandmother, Yuta. Should this also be impractical, 
let me be buried by the side of my daughter. 
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Jewish Education 


ca. 1200-Ca. 1680 


he first selection includes a number of pedagogical reflections from 

the ethical and mystical Sefer Hasidim (“Book of the Pious”) by the 
famous German mystic and pietist Judah the Hasid of Regensburg (d. 1217) 
(see Chapter 77). These notes, reflecting the attitude of Ashkenazi Jews 
toward books and learning during the thirteenth century in anything but a 
systematic manner, indicate that the education of children was essentially 
the responsibility of parents hiring teachers, not of a community providing 
schools for all. 

The second selection is from an “Ethical Will” written by Joseph ibn Kaspi, 
whose name was derived from his original home in LArgentiére. He was an 
extremely prolific writer, and virtually all of his works include in their title 
the word “kesef” (silver), together within another word linked to it some- 
where in the Bible. In his instructions to his son, he affirms the importance of 
studying traditional Jewish texts (Bible, Mishnah, Talmud), but in a manner 
totally integrated with the scientific and philosophical tradition of works that 
had been translated into Hebrew during the previous two generations. In 
addition to the curriculum, the last part of the passage recounts an incident 
evoking a rather extraordinary statement of a philosophical worldview in 
which technical knowledge of the details of Jewish law may be left to rabbinic 
specialists, and the emphasis of study is placed on a true understanding of 
the existence and unity of God. 

The third selection is a brief survey of the curriculum of the school of the 
Amsterdam Portuguese Community in 1680 (see Chapters 36 and 94). Jew- 
ish education in Holland — and this is also true of Italy — had been strongly 
influenced by its many cultured immigrants from the Iberian Peninsula. In 
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addition, in both Italy and Holland, non-Jewish culture was on a relatively 
high plane and the Jews, of course, assimilated considerably. As a result, in 
these lands the Jews pursued both general and Jewish studies along approved 
pedagogic lines. To the east, in the Germanic lands and in Poland, Jewish 
education was pursued intensively, but without much order and with little 
attention to sound principles of instruction (see the critique by Maharal, 
Chapter 68). This selection is by Shabbethai Bass (1641-1718), a Polish Jewish 
cantor, educator, and printer, who marveled so much at the curriculum of the 
Amsterdam Portuguese community that he prefaced his bibliographical work, 
Siftei Yeshenim (“Lips of the Sleepers”), with an account of it. A generation 
before Bass’s time Spinoza (Chapter 70) had attended this school, and in 
Shabbethai’s time the rabbi of whom he speaks so respectfully was probably 
Isaac Aboab de Fonseca (1605-1693), who had once been rabbi in Brazil and 
was one of the first rabbis and Jewish authors of the western hemisphere. 


82.1 Books and Schooling, Germany, ca. 1200 


A person holding a book in his hand must not display his anger by pounding 

on it or by striking others with it. The teacher who is angry with his student 
must not hit him with it, nor should the student ward off blows with a book 
unless the blows are very dangerous. (662) 

‘There was once a student who stuttered and it took him quite a while 
before he managed to get a word out of his mouth. When the others laughed 
at him he would become angry. His teacher, therefore, said to him: “Don't 
ask questions in their presence. Wait until they leave, or write down your 
difficulties on paper, and I will answer you.” (78s) 

One should not rear an orphan who is a tattler for he will get no thanks for 
it, nor should a person tolerate a tattler among his pupils, for there will never 
be any peace among them because of his tattling. Nor should one tolerate a 
male or female servant who is a tattle-tale. (802) 

It is written in the Bible, “If you return to the Almighty, you will be re- 
stored, if you banish iniquity from your tents” (Job 22:23). If so, why then is 
it necessary also to say, “If there is iniquity with you, remove it, and do not 
let injustice reside in your tents” (Job 11:14)? It is because the Bible wishes 
to teach us that the teacher shall not say: “I'll allow this perverse student to 
remain in order that I may make a better person of him, for he can learn from 
my good example.’ It will be of no avail! It is more probable that he will teach 
the other children in the house to do wrong. (803) 
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A person should not do an act of kindness that will lead to a transgression. 
For example, both Mr. A and Mr. B have children, and Mr. A says to Mr. B: 
“You are wealthy and I am poor. I don’t have enough money to hire a teacher 
for my children, and you don’t have enough to hire a separate teacher for mine 
as well as for yours. Therefore, do an act of kindness for me by allowing my 
children to study together with your children under the teacher that you have 
hired for your children.’ If the children of Mr. A are not well-behaved, but are 
lazy and might influence the children of Mr. B in bad ways, Mr. B should not 
allow the children of Mr. A to study with his own children. (822) 

When a person teaches children — some of whom have sharper minds 
than the others — and sees that it is disadvantageous for all of them to study 
together inasmuch as the brilliant children need a teacher for themselves 
alone, the teacher should not keep quiet. He ought to say to the parents, 

“These children need one teacher; and these, a different teacher,” even if he 
will lose income by splitting them up. (823) 

“Train up a child in the way he should go; he will not swerve from it even 
as he grows old” (Prov. 22:6). If you see a child making progress in Bible, 
but not in Talmud, do not push him by teaching him Talmud, and if he un- 
derstands Talmud, do not push him by teaching him Bible. Train him in the 
things which he knows. (824) 


82.2 A Father's Curriculum for his Son, Valencia, ca. 1332" 


My son! Heed my words (Prov. 7:1). Today you are twelve years old. For an- 
other two years be a diligent student of the Scriptures and Talmud. When you 
are fourteen, fix regular hours for continuing your previous studies, and de- 
vote also a good part of your time to mathematics: first Ibn Ezra’s Arithmetic,” 
then Euclid,’ and the Astronomical Treatise of al-Fergani* and [Abraham 
bar Hiyya’s] Calculation of the Courses of the Stars. In addition, appoint set 


1 Reproduced from Hebrew Ethical Wills, selected and edited by Israel Abrahams by permis- 
sion of the University of Nebraska Press. Copyright 1926, 1954, by The Jewish Publication 
Society. Facsimile edition 1976 by The Jewish Publication Society. Expanded facsimile 
edition copyright 2006 by The Jewish Publication Society. 

2 Sefer ha-Mispar, a textbook presenting basic arithmetical operations and concepts. 

3 Euclid’s Elements [of Geometry] had been translated into Hebrew twice in the thirteenth 
century. 

4 Abi al-‘Abbas Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Kathir al-Fergani was a ninth-century astronomer 
whose work, based on Ptolemy and early Muslim astronomers, was translated into Hebrew 
by Jacob Anatoli in the thirteenth century. Note that this was written one generation after 
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times for reading moral books, which will introduce you to all good qualities, 
namely: the Books of Proverbs and Ecclesiastes, the mishnaic tractate of Avot 
[Ethics of the Fathers], with the commentary of Maimonides and his Preface. 
Also read Aristotle’s Ethics, of which I have made a digest.* And yet another 
book available to us: the collection Maxims of the Philosophers.® 

This course should occupy you for two years. Then, when you are sixteen, 
appoint times for Torah and the rest of Scripture, for the writings of Alfasi, 
Moses of Coucy,’ and the Code of the Perfect Teacher [Maimonides’ Mishneh 
Torah]. Also give ample time to Logic. With God’s help I will make a com- 
pendium on this subject, sufficient for your needs, as I did with the Ethics.* 

In this way you should pass another two years, by which time you will 
be eighteen years old. Then review all your former work, and study natural 
science; in this you should spend two more years; by that date, at age twenty, 

“you should build your house” (Prov. 24:27). Do not neglect the reading of 
books of ethics, but also take up theology, namely the Metaphysics of Aristotle 
and his disciples,” and Maimonides’ Guide for the Perplexed.... 

Above all, set your thought on that highest of attainments, the knowledge 
of God, as expounded in the Guide and in the books — vessels of silver - which, 
if God grant me life, I will make for you.’® “Then you shall understand the 
fear of the Lord, and attain the knowledge of God” (Prov. 2:5). In this course 
persist until the day of your death. Ascending above the heavens, you shall 
then enter the company of angelic spirits, into a delight that cannot be 
measured.... 

I will confess to you, my son, that though in my youth I learned a large 
portion of the Talmud, for my sins I did not acquire a knowledge of all the 





the ban on the study of non-Jewish philosophical works (Chapter 80), showing that the 
ban was almost entirely ineffective. 

s Ibn Kaspi’s Terumat Kesef, an epitome of Averroés’ commentaries on Aristotle’s Ethics (based 
on Hebrew translations), remains in manuscript. 

6 Musarei ha-Philosofim, a work by the Islamic philosopher Hunein ibn Ishaq, translated into 
Hebrew by Judah al-Harizi. 

7 Alfasi wrote Sefer ha-Halakhot, an influential epitome of the currently relevant legal content 

of the Babylonian Talmud; Moses of Coucy was author of the Sefer Mitzvot Gadol, a primarily 

legal text organized by the 613 commandments. 

Ibn Kaspi’s Tseror ha-Kesef, an epitome of Aristotle’s works on Logic (based on the Hebrew 
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translations), remains in manuscript. 
9 Translated into Hebrew by Kalonymos ben Kalonymos. 
10 By “vessels of silver” Kaspi is here apparently referring to all the works (each one of which 
uses “silver” in the title), which he had written and still hoped to write for his son’s edification. 
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authorities on practical Jewish law. Now that I am old and grey, I often have 
to consult rabbis younger than myself on such matters. Why should I be 
ashamed of this? Can one man be skilled in every craft? If, for instance, I 
want a gold cup, I go to the goldsmith, and I feel no shame, and so with 
other products, I turn, in case of need, to those whom God has gifted with 
the requisite skill. 

Once I made a great feast at which all kinds of delicacies were served. I 
had the table prepared, I invited my friends to eat and drink with me, for it 
was a family celebration. Then the hapless handmaid put a milk spoon into 
the meat pot. I could not come up with the relevant ritual law.'! So I went 
to one of the rabbis, who was held in high popular esteem. He was (for my 
sins!) at table with his wife and family, eating and drinking wine. I waited at 
his door until the shades of evening fell, and my soul was near to leave me. He 
then told me the law, and I returned home where my guests, along with some 
of those deemed to be impoverished, were awaiting me. I related all that had 
happened, for I was not ashamed to admit myself unskilled in that particular 
craft. In this I lack skill, but I am skilled in another craft. Is not the faculty of 
expounding the existence and unity of God as important as familiarity with 
the law concerning a small milk spoon? 


82.3 Curriculum of Amsterdam's Sephardic Community 
School, before 1680 


Some time ago I came here to the holy congregation of Amsterdam and I 
visited the schools of the Sephardim a number of times. There I saw “giants 
[in scholarship]: tender children as small as grasshoppers,” “kids who have 
become he-goats.”!” In my eyes they were like prodigies because of their un- 
usual familiarity with the entire Bible and with the science of grammar. They 
possessed the ability to compose verses and poems in meter and to speak a 
pure Hebrew. Happy the eye that has seen all these things.... 

Now this is the form of organization in the holy congregation of the 
Sephardim — may their Rock and their Redeemer guard them. They built a 
house of God, a temple in miniature, a magnificent synagogue. He who has 
not seen this building has never in his life seen a beautiful place among the 





ui Le., he did not know or could not remember how one ought to estimate the lawfully per- 
missible proportion of the intermixture, as stated in b. Hullin 67b and Maimonides’ Code. 
12 These talmudic phrases mean the young students were growing into scholars. 
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Jews!1* Close by it they built a six-room schoolhouse, and its chambers are 
full of knowledge! 

There is a teacher in every room even when there are pupils by the 
hundreds (and may they keep on increasing!). In the first class the younger 
children study until they are able to read the prayer book; then they are pro- 
moted to the second class. There they study the Pentateuch with the melody 
of the cantillation marks until they are well-versed in the Five Books of Moses 
down to the last verse.'* 

Then they enter the third class where they study the Pentateuch until they 
can translate it fluently into their mother tongue [Portuguese]. Every week 
they study carefully the commentary of Rashi to the entire parashah [that 
would be read in the synagogue]. 

Then they go on to the fourth class. There they study the Prophets and 
the Hagiographa in order, with the melody of the cantillation marks. One 
boy reads the verse in Hebrew and then he explains it in Spanish and all the 
other lads listen to him.'* Then another boy does the same and so on. 

Then he goes on to the fifth class where the lads are trained to study the 
mishnaic law by themselves until they acquire understanding and intelli- 
gence and reach the category of bahur.'© In that class they speak in no other 
tongue but Hebrew except to explain the law in Portuguese. They also study 
the science of grammar thoroughly. Every day they also learn one mishnaic 
law with its Gemara [talmudic] comment. When a holiday or festival draws 
near all the students then study the relevant chapters in the Shulhan Arukh 
[Chapter 50]: the laws of Pesach for Pesach, and the laws of Sukkot for Sukkot. 
This is kept up until all the boys are familiar with the holiday regulations. 

They then move on to the sixth class, to the talmudic college, to the acad- 
emy of the rabbi and chief judge — may his Rock and Redeemer guard him. 
There they sit in class and every day study one law thoroughly with Rashi 
and Tosafot. They also discuss the matter by further consulting the legal 
comments of Maimonides, the Tur [of Jacob ben Asher], the Beit Yosef [of 





This synagogue of the Portuguese community, then the most beautiful in Europe, was 
consecrated in 1675. 

The emphasis, the second year, is on the chant. 

The spoken language of the community was Portuguese, not Spanish, and it stands to reason 
that the explanation would have been in the students’ vernacular; the Polish visitor may not 
have been able to distinguish the difference. 

A bahur is a student of the Talmud. 
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Joseph Karo], and the other authorities on law.’’ In that talmudic academy 
they have a special library with a great many books, and as long as the stu- 
dents are in school that library room is also open. Whatever books a person 
desires are lent to him, if he wishes to study, but he cannot take them out of 
the building even if he is willing to deposit a valuable pledge. 

The hours of instruction are the same for the rabbis and teachers. That 
is, in the morning when the bell strikes eight all of the teachers and pupils 
enter into their respective rooms and they study for three hours until it strikes 
eleven. Then they all go out and when the bell strikes two in the afternoon 
everyone, as above described, enters again and studies until it strikes five, 
but in the winter they remain only till they have to go to the synagogue for 
the evening service.'® 

During those hours when the lads are at home every householder has 
a tutor who teaches his child to write the vernacular and Hebrew and who 
reviews the class work with him at the house. He also instructs him in the 
writing of poems and verse, leads him on the right path, and teaches whatever 
one may desire. 

The above-mentioned rabbis and teachers are chosen and appointed by 
the community and paid out of the treasury of the Holy Brotherhood which 
is known as the Talmud Torah Association.’ Each one is paid according to his 
worth, his needs, and his instruction, so much a year. The teacher does not 
have to fawn on anyone and teaches all his pupils alike, whether rich or poor. 
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A Moralist’s Rebuke of 
Spanish Jewish Society 


ca. 1415 


he text below is a combination of traditional Jewish theology and pro- 

phetic rebuke of Jewish society for its failures (in the judgment of the 
writer or speaker) to fulfill fundamental obligations of the covenant with God. 
The theological premise asserts God’s goodness and power, omniscience and 
omnipotence, expressed in divine providence over all that happens on earth. 
The conclusion — not in accordance with strict logic but widely accepted 
among Jewish thinkers — is that whenever Jews suffer as a people, it is a con- 
sequence of their disobedience, their sins. 

The author of this text, Solomon Alami (ibn Lamish), takes the theological 
axiom and draws powerful conclusions about its consequences. God was 
responsible for the massacres that swept through the Iberian Peninsula in 
1391 (see Chapter 26) and the oppressive legislation of 1412; therefore the 
catastrophes must have been a punishment for the failures of Spanish Jews to 
fulfill their responsibilities under the covenant. Alami proceeds to delineate 
the sins of the community in a fascinating indictment of Spanish Jewish life. 
The selected assertions of this text, of course, must not be taken as objective 
fact; they are analogous to a critique of contemporary American society 
from the perspective of an ultra-conservative Christian evangelical pastor, 
or of Reform Jews from the perspective of the ultra-Orthodox. Those being 
criticized — the rabbis, the philosophers, the courtiers — had cogent responses 
to such critiques. Nonetheless it is one of the most intriguing and powerful 
descriptions of contemporary Jewish life in late medieval literature. 
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83.1 Solomon Alami on the Cause of Jewish Suffering 


Recently, in the year 5151 [1391], we suffered much destruction of communi- 
ties large and small throughout the provinces of Castile and in the Kingdom 
of Catalonia. Twenty-two years later those remaining in Castile became the 
object of laughter and ridicule [cf. Deut. 28:17], going from one bad thing 
to another [cf Jer. 9:2]*.... Something similar occurred in Aragon to the re- 
maining communities, when a new king arose over them and imposed upon 
them new decrees”... Suckling babies crying of hunger and thirst, without 
adequate clothing in snow and cold, resulting in the death of many children.... 
This we can never forget. 

But if we ask yourself why all this happened to us, you must accept the 
truth: we ourselves are at fault; our own iniquities caused this evil to happen. 
God is just and righteous. It was in His power to help us, but He brought this 
devastation upon us justly, measure for measure. In return for our dressing in 
the fashion of gentile garments, they decreed that we must wear distinctive 
clothing so that we would be recognized by all for shame and contempt. In 
return for our trimming our beards and our hair, they have decreed that we 
must let our hair grow as if we were in mourning, In return for our building tall, 
beautiful, spacious houses in our exile when our Temple remains destroyed, 
we have been banished and cast upon the fields and the Dung Gate [cf. Neh. 
2:13].° Look and search in the Torah and Prophets in order to investigate 
our behavior!... 

Our recent sages showed both contempt and envy toward each other, 
buying and selling the Torah in their gifts. Their main attention was given 
to minor details [of Jewish legal texts], to novel explanations, clever eluci- 
dations.* They did not pay much attention to the Book before them, and its 
counsel of justice, self-renunciation, and sanctity. There was much quarreling 





Referring to the oppressive 1412 legislation of Valladolid (Baer, A History of the Jews in 
Christian Spain, 2: 166-69). 

The new king was Fernando de Antequera, Ferdinand 1 of Aragon, who actually set limits 
to oppressive legislation passed under the influence of the charismatic preacher Vincent 
Ferrer. See Baer, 2: 170-71. 

Distinctive clothing, requiring hair and beards to grow long, and removing Jews from 
residences in the center of cities into filthy and unsanitary quarters were all part of the 
oppressive legislation. 

The criticism begins with rabbinic leadership, with rabbinic scholars said to ignore the 
ongoing needs of their people, including in matters of legal dispute, and to focus on clever, 
innovative interpretations of obscure details in the legal tradition of the Talmud. 
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among the scholars; what the one proved, the other disproved; what the one 
forbade, the other permitted.... Thus the Torah, which was one, fell apart 
because of their contentiousness. People did not feel obliged to follow such 
blind leadership, and no wonder. This is the reason for the lessening prestige 
of Torah in the general population. 

Then there were those recent scholars who attempted to interpret the 
Scriptures by means of Greek teachings and explain it through Greek theo- 
ries.... They believed that Aristotle was more beneficial to us than was Moses 
our master, for without the efforts of Aristotle, his books and his research, 
our intellect would remain in darkness, never emerging into light. This al- 
most seems like the teaching of the Christians when they say that all of our 
righteous people were hopelessly lost until their messiah came and atoned 
for them through his death. 

Now if through God’s Torah a person should not be able to “live by his 
faith” (Hab. 2:4.), why should we suffer death for it and endure the yoke and 
the shame of exile among the nations, which diverts us from intellectual 
achievements? ...It serves no good purpose to quote Scriptures as support 
for philosophical opinions; indeed the Torah cries out, “As the heavens are 
high above the earth, so are My ways high above your ways, and My thoughts 
above your thoughts” (Isa. 55:9).... Why did prophecy not occur among 
any of the first philosophers who preceded Aristotle, or the later ones who 
followed him until today, 1700 years later?... Yet while dwelling peacefully in 
their land [the land of Israel], many prophets, old and young, emerged.... 

Even worse than this [the Jewish philosophers] in this contemptible 
generation are wicked foxes who destroy the vineyard of Torah and offer 

“strange fire” before the Lord. When such Jews read a few columns in a book 
of Greek philosophy they will soon tear to shreds the scroll of the Torah, 
mock the commandments, and dispute the validity of tradition. This is the 
opposite of the Muslims and the Christians, who cling to the rules of their 
feeble religions with flimsy connections to Scripture and spurious arguments. 
Yet these Jewish scoundrels are more evil and sinful, both in their opinions 
and their character than the Muslims and Christians.°.... 

The next in line of decadence were the great men of the communities, 


5 A highly conservative criticism of philosophical study by Jews, not merely as a diversion 
from traditional study of Jewish texts, but as leading inevitably to the abandonment of 
Jewish commitments. The Maimonidean enterprise of creating a synthesis of the best of 
philosophy and of Jewish tradition is strongly repudiated. 
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their nobles, their intellectuals, their shepherds, who were favored by the 
kings in their palaces and courts.... The kings elevated them and placed 
them in positions of authority over the affairs of the realm, giving them keys 
to the royal treasuries. ... Their riches and high position made them forsake 
humility and forget the general misery.° “Israel has forgotten its Maker and 
built palaces” (Hos. 8:14). They built castles, they acquired costly wagons 
and horses, dressed in precious garments and festive attire; their wives and 
daughters carried themselves like ladies of the court, and proudly displayed 
their jewelry: gold, silver, and precious stones. The men gave up Torah study, 
humility and industrious work, and cultivated idleness, vainglory, and inordi- 
nate ambition. Law and wisdom, our ancient heirloom, no longer counted for 
them. ... Everyone chased after coveted positions; envy estranged a man from 
his fellow and they didn’t mind denouncing one another before the Court.... 

Woe to those who oppressed the wretched, and made the poor become 
the victims of their tyranny by shifting the burden of taxation to the poorer 
class. In the end, the Court itself found them despicable and removed them 
from their power. Down to the ground fell the glory of “the mighty” in 
disgrace. Since no Jew was left who could represent the cause of the people 
before the king and say a good word in behalf of a fellow Jew in need, the 
destroyers had an opportunity to fulfill their machinations, to seek an excuse 
to uproot their opponents.’... 

The leaders of the people, their shepherds, paid little attention to these 
sinful offenses. They shielded their eyes from the profaning of the Sabbath. 
Do you not know ~ for you have indeed been told — that Jews who have 
gained a reputation in the royal courts have given orders to roast roosters 


The nation in whose land we sojourn offers tithes and generous free-will 
contributions for the support of their scholars, and this strengthens their 
religion. Princes and noblemen desire to dedicate their children to the 
service of the church. But our own wealthy Jews, the shepherds of our flock, 
keep their sages on bread and water. To their shame and disgrace, they eat 





6 Astrong criticism of Jewish courtiers, who gained influence through their wealth and their 
competence in economic matters, but were accused by many contemporaries of having 
abandoned the observance of Jewish traditions and forgotten the links to the masses of 
their people. Cf. Nahmanides’ critique of the Jewish courtiers almost two centuries earlier, 
Source 60.1. 

7 Despite this critique of the courtier class, the author recognizes the need for Jews who will 
have access to the centers of royal power. 
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like princes and dress like nobles, while the scholars maintain even their 
meager subsistence in humiliation. Utterly shameful is the way in which the 
secretaries in charge of charity are treated. This is the reason why the glory of 
Torah is diminished and forgotten among the wealthy. Our notables are not 
at all eager to have their sons earn their livelihood by becoming scholars. The 
word of God has become shameful, not valued by those proud men. Seeing 
the low status of scholars, simple people, too, prefer to let their sons learn 
the humblest of crafts rather than enter into the humiliating realm of Torah 
learning.... Here we could learn much from our Christian neighbors....° 

In Andalusia, I knew rich Jews who never invited anyone but equally rich 
Jews; they played hosts to monks, imams, government officials, dance masters, 
court contractors, comedians, circus proprietors, doubtful characters of all 
colors and creeds. But no Jewish scholar was ever invited, no serious author, 
no teacher of the ancient nobility of Israel. Jewish issues are discredited and 
renounced.... 

The imitation of the customs of the ruling Church assumed frightful pro- 
portions, especially in Majorca.” Some Jews avoided speaking the word “Jew” 
in the presence of Christian servants. Presents were exchanged on Christmas, 
not on Purim as Scripture and ancestral usage decreed. Parties were tendered 
on Easter; Pesach, the holiday commemorating Israel’s liberation from slavery, 
was treated like a weekday. The Sabbath was no longer observed, at least not 
as a day of joyous rest. Grace after meals was interrupted in honor of any 
Christian acquaintance who entered the door. The daughters of rich families 
could no longer read Hebrew. Indeed, not much remained of these families; in 
my youth [i.e., before 1391] most of them had already joined the Church.... 

The right way is to listen to the teachings of the prophets and of the sages 
of old; to advance humility, loving-kindness, and virtue; to love Israel and 
its Torah.... 1° May what happened to our philosophers in Catalonia not 





co 


Occasionally Jews criticizing shortcomings in their own society used as a rhetorical device 
the claim that, in certain respects, the Christians were better at maintaining high religious 
values than were the Jews. 

9 What follows is a rather stunning condemnation of assimilation and imitation of Christian 
practices that is not ordinarily associated with medieval Jews. Many of the Jews of Majorca 
were forced to convert to Christianity (see Chapter 26) and may have been living openly 
as Christians at the time Alami was writing. 

10 An invocation of “the old-time religion” in very general terms. 
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happen to us: their strength of faith was surpassed by simple people, by 
women and children." 
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A Proposed Jewish College 


Mantua, Italy, 1564 


n. 1564 a somewhat presumptuous Hebrew broadside was published by Da- 
| hee Provenzali of Mantua and his son, Abraham, asking the Jewish notables 
of northern Italy to create a Jewish college. The project was not new. Almost 
a hundred years before this, in 1466, King John of Sicily had authorized the 
Jews of his kingdom to establish a Jewish university. It is not improbable that 
the purpose of this proposed Sicilian Jewish institution was to give Jews an 
opportunity to secure training in the professions of medicine and civil law. 

In Mantua, however, the purpose of the proposed college was not, as 
one might think, to introduce among Jews the humanistic learning of the 
Renaissance, but rather to retain in the Jewish fold those students who might 
wish to get a general education. In other words, if it was necessary that Jews 
learn the new sciences and languages, they should at least be given a Jewish 
religious training at the same time, to counteract the non-religious influence 
of a general education. 

David (died after 1572) was not only a great preacher and scholar of Jewish 
lore, but, as his friendship for the cultured Azariah dei Rossi would indicate, 
he was also at home in the humanistic studies which in this century distin- 
guished Italy. He was versed in Italian, Latin, and Greek. His son, Abraham 
(died 1602), a doctor of philosophy and medicine, was, like his father, at home 
both in Jewish and general knowledge. 

The Provenzalis, father and son, were part of a group of north Italian 
scholars, who, without in any sense relinquishing their orthodoxy, attempted 
to bring into Jewish learning much that they had learned from the Christian 
world. The family did succeed in establishing a talmudic academy, but their 
college project failed, possibly because of a growing spirit of intolerance in 
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the counter-Reformation Church, possibly because of a lack of enthusiasm 
for the curriculum by on the part of the Ashkenazi Italian community. 


84.1 David Provenzali’s Proposal 


The following are the statutes, laws, and regulations which, with God’s help, 
are ultimately to be established in the institution dedicated to Torah’ and to 
the sciences” which our master, the sage, Rabbi David Provenzali — may his 
Rock and Redeemer guard him - son of the honored teacher Abraham, of 
blessed memory, seeks to establish in the confines of his own home here in 
Mantua, may God protect the city! It is he who is addressing you personally, 
you holy men, you assembly of the congregation of Israel. Peace, peace be 
unto you who are far and near. 

I, David, have seen the distressing sight and the disturbing spectacle: how, 
because of our manifold failings, the intelligent Jews are diminishing; how 
the learned are disappearing from among us without there being anyone able 
to take their place. This is particularly true since the ark of God, the delight 
of our eyes, has been captured [cf. 1 Sam. 4:17], and there is no one to say, 
Restore!? For the hand of God has been against us to reprove and admonish 
us for our sins. God has not done a thing like this to any other nation. For the 
peoples among whom we live are ever increasing in wisdom, understanding, 
and knowledge, and in all arts, but Israel alone is isolated, desolate, poor, most 
unsightly, like a lost sheep, like a flock without a shepherd; and this generation, 
the children who are now being born and are growing up after the setting of 
our sun, act just like those who have never seen the light.* 

Because of these conditions I am sick at heart and indeed I am ready to 
weep because of all this beauty that is fading in this country. And though 
Iam an old man, I am roused by my zeal for the Lord of Hosts because of 





In its broad sense, encompassing the whole body of traditional Jewish literature. 

Referring to external learning from non-Jewish sources. The curriculum of the proposed 
College will make both bodies of knowledge available to its students. 

Following a conventional lamentation over the decline in the standards of Jewish learning, 
which can be found in virtually every generation, Provenzali — invoking the biblical catastro- 
phe relating to the capture of the ark by the Philistines — alludes to a unique current disaster: 
the burning of the Talmud in 1553 (Chapter 34). 

This recognition of the high level of culture in the Christian population contrasts dramati- 
cally with medieval texts in which Jews expressed pride in the superior level of Jewish literacy. 
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the schools and the academies which have ceased in our lands as if they had 
never been, and I fear, God forbid, that Jewish studies may be forgotten.° 

I have also noticed something terrible. People are unconcerned with 
the eternal life and busy themselves only with this temporal life, or with the 
secular sciences in the Christian universities — where they also learn their 
ways.° As a result Jewish learning is ready to mourn because Jews praise 
the unimportant and dismiss the essentials. Therefore I have made up my 
mind and have definitely resolved and decreed, if God be with me, to turn 
my house into a college for any fine young Jew whose heart prompts him to 
come under the shelter of my roof. Thus everyone who seeks Jewish learning 
and lore may turn here to our great wine cellars of Torah and science; let him 
drink and forget his intellectual poverty. 

Why should we be inferior to all other peoples who have scholarly institu- 
tions and places fit for instruction in law and the sciences where students may 
flock and slake their thirst?” Has not the word of God been given to us also? 
It is befitting for us to follow in the footsteps of those distinguished Jews, our 
brothers and our teachers, who are establishing numerous academies in Pal- 
estine. To be sure, due to the help of the mystical Presence — which has never 
ceased to operate and never will — the very air of Palestine makes one wise.® 
Perhaps God may bethink Himself of us, too, so that we may again become a 
united people. It is therefore also our first obligation in these lands, where we 
now reside, to further and to glorify the Torah, until a spirit from on high shall 
be poured out upon us to restore us as of old and to reestablish our Temple.” 

Associated with me in this enterprise will be my oldest son [Abraham 
Provenzali] — may his Rock and Redeemer guard him — who is a doctor of 
philosophy and of medicine. He has attained distinction in these sciences 
after having already obtained a basic Jewish education. He will be a stimu- 
lating helper. Through our joint efforts the matter will be furthered and ac- 
complished. We will be able to take advantage of that which is good without 


5 The confiscation of rabbinic books and the growing intolerance of the Church made study 
difficult. 

6 Many Italian universities were still open to Jews, but provided an environment in which no 
study of Jewish texts would be possible. 

7 Recent scholarship has related this to the establishment of many new Jesuit colleges inte- 
grating humanistic studies and ethical-religious education (Miletto [Bibliography], 135-37). 

8 b. Bava Batra 158a. Palestine was having an intellectual revival following the Ottoman con- 
quest in 1517; the Ottoman Sultan Suleiman encouraged Jewish settlement, especially in 
Safed. 


9 Le., until the dawning of the messianic age. 
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relinquishing our hold on that which we already have; that is, we will busy 
ourselves not only with Torah but also with the sciences. 

Now these are the rules that we intend to observe with the help of God 
who will aid us as He helps anyone whose purpose is lofty. The following 
requirements, though they be many, will be fulfilled in every sense of the 
word, without fail. Human beings have a will whereby they can accomplish 
anything they wish if they but have God's help, and so with His aid do we 
intend to proceed at all times. 


1. First, I will pay particular attention to every one of the students — may their 
Rock and their Redeemer guard them - so as to pluck out of their hearts every 
root that brings forth false ideas — if there be any such, God forbid — and to 

plant in their souls proper beliefs and the right kind of ideas, those in agree- 
ment with the Bible and the rabbinic teachings. This is to be done so that 

their expressions and their intentions in all their actions shall alike be directed 

toward God, as is proper for every good Jew; that they be zealous in obser- 
vance of both the rational and the ceremonial commandments; that they go 

morning and evening to the synagogue; that they acquire good manners and 

commendable virtues; that they keep themselves from improprieties — with 

the result that through my efforts the fruit that will be produced will be good 

seed, dedicated to God and “they shall be unto me a kingdom of priests and 

a holy people” (Exod. 19:6). 


2. Young students who come from out of town to board in my house will 
be provided with a bed, table, chair, and lamp, and will be completely free 
from providing for their physical needs. At the table they may always speak 
of both religious and secular matters, so that there will be imparted to them 
intellectual and social qualities to be employed in all their conduct, and thus 
“they will behold God while eating and drinking” [cf Exod 24:11]. Those 
who come to register in my home shall not be transients but shall come for 
a period of five years until they show good progress in their studies; they 
must stay at least three years, for one must labor at least that length of time 
to maintain his grasp on knowledge."® 


3. Our chief study will be that which is the basis of everything: the biblical 


and the rabbinic law.... 1? 





10 University courses then lasted from four to seven years. 
ul Talmudic law was to be studied from books which had not yet been confiscated, such as 
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4. In studying the Bible we will read the best of the old and the new commen- 
tators both for the purpose of explaining the basis for the commandments, 
judgments, and laws, and for the purpose of understanding the science of the 
Torah which many call divine philosophy [theology]. We will also add new 
interpretations, which have not yet been published, in accordance with the 
point of view that investigation is always worthwhile, for there is no study 
that does not result in something new. With God’s help we will for part of 
the time pursue the same method with the other Holy Writings such as the 
Prophets and the Hagiographa as well as with those rabbinic commentaries 
[midrashim] that are useful and valuable for furthering knowledge. 


5. We will occasionally read chapters of the best Jewish philosophers whose 
writings agree with the teachings of the Bible and the rabbinic authorities, of 
blessed memory, in order to establish correct beliefs, to remove errors, false 
notions, and a perverted point of view, and to spread among the students the 
limpid teachings of those believing scholars who follow the true and the right. 


6. We will fix periods for the study of Hebrew grammar in order to get into its 
spirit and to know its rules. For many fundamental questions depend upon 
this: both the true meaning of the biblical verses as well as the understanding 
of the secrets hidden in them like “apples of gold in frames of silver” (Prov. 
25:11).'* We will also study the Masorah."° 


7. While studying grammar they can also learn to speak idiomatically and 
write correctly — whether they say little or much — as for instance when 
dealing with a matter of law.'* When studying poetry they will be taught the 
methods of the best of the poets. 


8. The students will also be trained to write the “Assyrian” letters [the standard 
Hebrew script] properly as well as other Hebrew scripts in order that there 
shall be many scribes among the Jews. 


g. At special hours the students will learn Latin, which is almost indispens- 
able now in our country, for not a day passes by that we do not require this 





Alfasi’s extraction of talmudic legal material. There was hope that the Council of Trent would 
permit the Talmud to be printed again. 

12. This verse was used by Maimonides in the Introduction to his Guide for the Perplexed to 
indicate a precious hidden meaning within texts that also had a valuable surface meaning. 

13 The traditional apparatus for designating the correct Hebrew text of the Bible. 

14. David himself composed a book of grammar called Migdal David, “The Tower of David.” 
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knowledge in our relations with the officials. We have a precedent for this 
since even the members of the household of Judah the Prince [135-217] were 
allowed to trim their hair like the pagans because they had frequent contacts 
with the Roman government.'® The students shall also write themes in He- 
brew and in good Italian and Latin with the niceties and elegances of style 
that are characteristic of each language, the knowledge of which redounds 
to one’s fame and reputation. 


10. Those who are versed in Latin can read the scientific books dealing with 
logic, philosophy, and medicine and thus get acquainted with them step by 
step, so that anyone who wishes to become a physician need not waste his 
days and years in a university among Christians in sinful neglect of Jewish 
studies. On the contrary, through his own reading he should inform himself 
gradually of all that he need know, and then ifhe should study in a university 
for a brief period he can, with God's help, get his degree.’® After this he may 
enter practice with competent Jewish and Christian physicians. But even 
those who do notas yet know any Latin may read those scientific books which 
have already been translated into Hebrew, and thus save time, for the basic 
thing in knowledge is not language but content, for everything depends on 
what the mind really grasps.'” 


u. Furthermore, by the aid of competent teachers the students will be made 

proficient in the different types of Christian scripts. And likewise in the sci- 
ence of arithmetic and calculation they will do many problems. And they will 
get many-sided instruction in the various forms of arithmetic, geometry, and 

fractions. They will also be taught and made familiar with the usual studies 

such as arithmetic and geometry, which have already been mentioned, as well 

as with geography and astrology.'® All these disciplines will be taught by us 

to the limits of our capacity, and no student will have to go anywhere else to 

study, for we will carry them as far as we can. For more advanced instruction 

we will find a competent scholar to work with us. 





y. Shabbat 6:5. The passage states that they were also permitted to teach their children Greek, 
which is more relevant to the context here. 

However this very year, on November 13, 1564, a papal bull made it difficult for Jews to get 

degrees. 

Many Arabic and Latin works on science and medicine had already been translated into 

Hebrew. 

Some famous geographers and map-makers were Jews. The study of geography was undoubt- 
edly inspired by recent discoveries. 
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12. At fixed periods the students will engage in debates in our presence both 
in matters of Jewish law and in the sciences, in order to sharpen their minds. 
Each young man will learn more or less in accordance with his individual 
capacity — the main thing is that they be religious in spirit. Also they will 
gradually be taught to speak in public and to preach before congregations.’ 


If God will grant us the merit of having a great many pupils, we will secure 
more instructors who will look after them properly, to give each student his 
just due. May the pleasantness of the Lord our God be upon us and may You 
establish the work of our hand. Amen. May it be Your will. 

Now this is part of the curriculum that we lay before all learned Jews in 
order that those who read this may realize that God constantly rules the world, 
in the interest of both townspeople and villagers. Let not these Jews who live 
in the outlying hamlets say that no one is providing for them and furnishing 
them with the blessings of religion, for unto them has the statement “Go to 
a place of Torah” been said.”° I pray and beseech God that through me He 
will bring it about that many will have the merit of honoring the Torah and 
tradition in my home and within my walls, and thus I, too, will find peace 
and happiness. 

Consider this appeal, you leaders of the people, the people of the God of 
Abraham. Let those who are for their people respond. These are the words of 
your servant who seeks the welfare of his people and greets you: David Proven- 
zali of Mantua, the son of our honored teacher Abraham, of blessed memory. 


[Abraham Provenzali adds a postscript: | 


And I, Abraham, David's son, a mere physician, who am but dust and ashes, 
hope for salvation through the plan described above, expecting it to redound 
forever to your welfare and to ours, and I have no wish to concern myself 
further with medicine if God will but grant me the merit of being a sharer 
in this great work. Peace. 


This is No Addition, but Basic 


All this, I, the humble David, have thoughtfully worked out in order to rouse 
the leaders of the Jewish communities that they might agree to magnify 
the crown of the Torah and the sciences in a specific spot, according to the 





19 Preaching in the synagogue was not restricted to rabbis. 
20 m. Avot 4:14. 
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program I have already prescribed, and in addition establish a large college 
of scholars and scribes in a sacred spot where the president who is to be 
appointed dwells.’ The various provinces and cities ought to support it, 
for there is no greater good than this. Education is as important as all other 
commandments put together, and I do hope that this institution will achieve 
great glory in the service of the public. 

In truth it is fitting for all Jews in our part of the country to further this 
religious work mightily by opening their hands in order to do this adequate- 
ly.” Then it will be possible to secure the aid of many learned and skilled 
instructors, every one of whom will work in his own field — for it is mani- 
festly impossible for one or two men to give adequately all the lectures we 
have suggested above except with great difficulty or by effort that is all too 
strenuous. This will be especially true if the students — may their Rock and 
Redeemer guard them - are divided into separate classes, which would have 
to recite their lessons before their teachers. 

With the help of the Jewish communities it would be possible to hire a 
number of learned men, some of whom would be engaged in teaching talmu- 
dic law,” and the other part, the respective sciences. Thus everything would 
work out well even with respect to the things that we have not presented. 

Since among the poor Jews there are some who would like to study but 
do not have the means, the leaders of the communities would also be able to 
help every intelligent and brilliant student who cannot afford a large expense. 
And although there may be many students, I am willing, for God’s sake, to 
bend my shoulder and to bear the yoke of preparing for their needs, and for 
a reasonable price provide them with a good home, which I will rent for this 
purpose and where they will be more than welcome. 

I pray that God be with me and that the Jewish leaders support me by 
making the decision that will benefit them and their children after them. 
What has inspired me to undertake this fine work was the realization that 
to begin a task is more than to half-finish it, and just as splinters may kindle 
large logs even so do I wish to arouse those who are more important than 
I to finish the work properly. It is for these reasons that I have decided to 
publish these plans and to send them to the various Jewish communities in 


Apparently David expected to become the president. 

David appeals to the leaders for monetary support. 

Talmudic law (but not the banned Talmud itself), perhaps through the work of Alfasi, or 
the Codes of Maimonides or Jacob ben Asher. 
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our neighborhood, in order that the humble may see and rejoice and run to 
accomplish a good deed whereby the merit of their fathers will stand them 
in good stead. 

May God stand by us and help us and dispense blessing on the work of 
our hands and may His covenant of life and peace abide with us. 

Rise, O sons of the living God, and be mindful to give glory and honor 
to the law of the Lord. 

Haste, seek wisdom, acquire understanding, increase scholars in Israel. 

Send your sons to a place of Torah and let it be established where all can 
attain what they seek. 

Through the merit of this great deed may the redeemer of Israel awaken, 
make haste, and come! 
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The Woman Who Refused to 


Remain the Wife of an Innkeeper 
Pavia, Italy, 1470 


bout February, 1470, Hakkym ben Jehiel Cohen Falcon had trouble with 

his wife. She detested his business — inn-keeping — and finally deserted 

him. The following Hebrew account as told by the husband relates his per- 
spective on the history of her grievance and her return to him. 

‘The story is in the form of a request by Hakkym for a legal opinion from 
Joseph Colon (ca. 1420-1480), then the leading rabbinical authority in Italy 
(see Chapter 49). When the wife deserted her husband she spent a day and 
a night away from home among strangers. Jewish law is particularly rigorous 
with respect to the wives of descendants of the priestly line, and Cohen, as 
his name indicates, was of priestly origin. The question, therefore, is, whether 
or not this woman, while away from home, was guilty of any indiscretion. 
Colon, in alengthy “answer,” decided that there was no reason to assume that 
anything wrong happened to the woman and permitted her to remain with 
her husband. But in this case, the details in the question are more important 
for an understanding of contemporary Jewish life than the legal response. 

This notable rabbi, who with the aid of two other authorities rendered this 
decision, was distinguished for his scholarship and sterling character. He is 
responsible for the well-known decision that if one Jewish community is in 
distress another may be taxed to contribute to its support (see Chapter 49). 
His family was of French origin and claimed descent from the famous Rashi. 
As Colon was a name common among Jews, some scholars have made the 
suggestion that Cristobal Colén (Christopher Columbus) himself may have 
been of Jewish origin. 
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It might be argued that the most impressive character in this narrative is 
the bishop (the text speaks first of the “auxiliary bishop,’ but then later simply 
of the “bishop”). The figure described is the antithesis of a Christian fanatic; 
he is portrayed as acting with compassion, empathy and respect for Jewish 
law so as to provide the best chance to restore peace within a ruptured Jewish 
family. Unfortunately, it may not be possible to identify the bishop because of 
the absence ofa precise date in the question. From 1460-1470, the Bishop of 
Pavia was Jacopo (Giacomo) Piccolomini-Ammannati, a noted Renaissance 
humanist; in 1470 he was transferred to Lucca. But whoever it may have been, 
our text presents a rather inspiring portrait of religious leadership. 


85.1 Hakkym the Innkeeper Writes His Story to Rabbi Joseph 
Colon 


In order to relate everything that has happened to me I shall tell you in detail 
what my business is and I shan't hide a thing from you, sir. Now this is the 
matter concerning which I make inquiry of my master: 

For the last several years I have made my living as an innkeeper in Pavia, 
and this was my business up to the year [5 ]230 [1469-1470] when my wife 
began to trouble me saying: “You've got to leave this business,’ and she gave 
me some good reasons for it. She kept hammering away at me every day for 
about six months and I had paid no attention to her — I kept pushing her off. 
Finally, the quarrel between us regarding this matter reached its climax about 
the beginning of Adar [5 ]230 [February, 1470]. While I was in the house 
teaching my daughter, my wife picked herself up right at noon, took all the 
silver vessels and her jewelry, and repaired to the house of a gentile woman, 
a neighbor, whom my wife visited frequently. This woman used to sew linen 
clothes for me, for my household, and for the guests who used to come to 
my place. She was also my laundress. 

My wife was in the house of this gentile woman for about a half an hour 
before I inquired of my daughters where she had gone - for I was intent on 
teaching my daughter.’ Suddenly, however, my thoughts stirred me to ask 
my daughters: “Girls, where is your mother?” They told me that she had 
gone outside and that my four-year old little girl, holding her right hand, 


Note this second reference to the father teaching his daughter. According to Jewish law, 
the father’s obligation is only to provide for the education of his sons, and some rabbinic 
statements discourage teaching daughters rabbinic texts, but this was clearly a matter where 
individuals — especially those without sons — made their own decision. 
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had gone with her. I thereupon went after her, seeking her in Jewish homes 
unsuccessfully, till my heart told me: “Go to the house of the gentile; perhaps 
she’s staying there.” So I turned in her direction and came to the house of 
the gentile woman, but found the door locked. I knocked and the woman’s 
husband opened the door at once, but when he saw that it was I — the hus- 
band of the woman who had just come into his home — he was distressed. 
He tried to close the door, but he couldn't, for I entered by force. When the 
auxiliary bishop, who was there, heard my voice, he said to me: “Come on 
in and don't be afraid.” 

Present there, in addition to the auxiliary bishop, were two citizens, the 
bishop’s chaplain, and two gentile women seated beside my wife, who was on 
a bench with her daughter in her arms. As I came into the house the auxiliary 
bishop said to me: “Is this your wife?” I answered, “Yes, my lord.” 

“According to what we now observe,” he continued, “another spirit has 
clothed your wife, for she wishes to change her religion. We have therefore 
come to encourage her to turn to the Christian religion if she has really set 
her heart on it. If not, we advise her to return to her people and to her God.”” 

I then asked his permission to have an earnest talk with her in German, 
and he gave me permission to speak with her in any kindly way as long as I 
did not scold her.* Now this is what I said to her: “Why have you come here 
and why don’t you return home?” 

To which she replied, “I’m going to stay here and I don’t care to return, 
for I don’t want to be the mistress of a tavern.” 

“Come on, come on back,” I said to her, “I have already promised you, you 
can do whatever your heart desires in this matter.” 

“You cant fool me again,” she replied. “You've lied to me ten times and I 
no longer trust you.” And as she was speaking to me after this fashion I said 
to her, “Why do you have your little daughter in your arms?” “Take your 
daughter and go,’ she answered, and I took her in my arms. 

Then as I turned to go my way the auxiliary bishop said to me: “Look 
here, Falcon, don’t be disturbed about your wife. No pressure will be brought 
to bear on her. Nothing will be done in haste, but quietly, calmly, and with 
her consent. Before we make a decision in this matter we will place her in a 
cloistered spot, among virtuous nuns, where no man may enter. She'll have 





vb 


Such a fair attitude did not always characterize the actions of the Church leadership. 
3 Apparently these were German immigrants to Italy, who retained their own language for a 
generation or two. 
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to stay there forty days until she completes the period of her isolation and 
reflection — for this practice has been established by the founder of Chris- 
tianity that one may determine what is in the heart of those who come to 
change their religion, and also in order to prevent confusion to Christianity.’* 

When I heard this I turned homeward, weeping as I went. My oldest 
daughter came out to meet me, and I told her all about the unseemly affair 
that had happened to me. She ran to her mother to find out what she had in 
mind. “Go on back to the house and don’t be concerned, and don’t bother 
about me,” her mother said to her. The girl then ran to a prominent Jewish 
woman. Both of them came to the girl’s mother, and the Jewish woman spoke 
to her. The entire conversation of this woman is recorded in a deposition that 
has been forwarded to you. 

Within about a half an hour after this had happened the bishop himself 
ordered my wife to be taken to a convent in which a very rigorous Christian 
discipline prevailed and which, of all the convents, was the most isolated 
from men. Such convents are shut off so completely that no man can enter 
there except on rare occasions or in case of an emergency.’ For instance, the 
bishop would go there when there was an absolute need, or the physician, 
who was assigned to them, would come there with the permission of the 
bishop if one of the nuns took sick. When my wife went to the convent she 
was accompanied by seven gentile women and two citizens, and she remained 
there all that day and all that night. 

However, her spirit was moved for good, and when the morning came 
she sent word to the bishop that she earnestly desired to return to her home 
saying: “I am the wife of a kohen, and if I stay here another day or two I will 
no longer be permitted to return to the shelter of his home, for he must di- 
vorce me.” The Jews, too, knew of her intention to return through the bishop 
himself, for in the morning a certain Jew by the name of Zalman went to him 
to see in what honorable way they could recover the valuables which she had 
taken with her from her husband’s home. Then the bishop said: “Hasn't she 
just told me that she is returning home? Why do you ask about the valuables 
when she’s going back and will bring with her all that she has?” 





The woman, as a catechumen, one about to be baptized, was allowed forty days to make up 
her mind; it was, however, Pope Gregory 1 (s90-604, cf. Chapter 7) who established this 
forty-day period of preparation. 

Such isolation from men would have been crucial in removing any possibility that the woman 
might have been raped, which would make her ineligible to return to her Jewish husband 
as a kohen of priestly descent. 
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When Zalman heard this he was scared to death, thinking — God forbid - 
that this was a pretext for making a false accusation against the prominent 
Jewish woman, for such things had happened.° 

Therefore Zalman said to the bishop: “Let her stay between three and 
ten days until she really knows what she wants to do.’ To which the bishop 
responded: “How can you say such a thing, for the woman has said that her 
husband would not be permitted to take her back if she should stay there 
another night, for she is a priest’s wife.” When Zalman saw that this was not 
a trick, he said to the bishop, “Act in accordance with your authority, and do 
that which is good and right the eyes of God and man.” 

The bishop then sent for me and came to meet me — for he had gone to 
the convent — and he repeated to me all the things that had been said and 
done, and he said further, “Look here, your wife wants to return to your 
home, but I fear that you may vex her with words and reproaches. Don’t 
do it. For how has she sinned against you? And although she says that she 
has no cause to fear, nevertheless I beg of you, please do not reprove her or 
oppress her. If you return to her properly, this is what I’ll do for you: I will 
cross-examine her in the presence of witnesses, as is appropriate to be done 
in such a case.” And so he did.” Toward evening God’s light shone on that 
bishop, for he restored my wife to her home, and she is there now, weeping 
for her sin, imploring forgiveness and pardon and acceptance, and afflicting 
her soul. May God forgive her. 

Therefore your humble servant, here undersigned, requests my lord to be 
so kind as to inform me — if] have found favor in your learned sight — whether 
my wife is permitted to live with me or not. This is the inquiry that I make of 
you, even as I might bring my case before a divine oracle, and I shall adhere 
closely to whatever you command me. It will be ascribed to you as an act of 
righteousness if you clarify this distressing situation. May God be kind and 
gracious unto you and give you opportunities greater even than those of your 
ancestors to spread Torah and to impart knowledge to the people, for your 
ways are ways of pleasantness. 





Zalman was probably afraid that the prominent Jewish woman might be accused of prevent- 
ing the innkeeper’s wife from becoming a Christian. It was a capital offense to dissuade Jews 
who wished to convert to Christianity. 

The purpose of the bishop’s questioning was to establish that she had not been with any 
man since she left her husband the day before. 
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The Jewish Community of Palermo 
1487 


badiah Bertinoro, an Italian rabbi of the fifteenth century, was a dis- 

tinguished rabbinic scholar. His fame rests on his simple but admira- 
ble commentary on the Mishnah, which is still used by many students of 
rabbinics. Bertinoro left his home in Umbria, Italy and set out for the Holy 
Land, where he ultimately became its outstanding spiritual leader and con- 
tributed much toward reinvigorating the declining Jewish community. He 
died sometime after 1500. 

From Jerusalem he sent back home to Italy three Hebrew letters, describ- 
ing his experiences on the trip from Sicily, through Rhodes, to Egypt and 
Palestine. The first letter is the most interesting; it was sent August 15, 1488 
to his aged father. 

From this letter has been taken the following description of the Jewish 
community of Palermo in Sicily in the summer of 1487. Palermo at this time 
presents for Bertinoro an environment dramatically different from northern 
and central Italy, with which he was familiar, and he describes, on the one 
hand, the Jewish community crushed by the Spanish-Aragonian rulers who fi- 
nally expelled them four years later in 1492, when all Spanish Jews were exiled, 
and, on the other hand, a magnificent synagogue and intriguing local rituals. 


86.1 Obadiah Bertinoro’s Letter from Italy 


Palermo is the largest city and the capital of Sicily; it contains about 850 
Jewish families, all living in one street, which is situated in the best part of 
the town. They are artisans, such as coppersmiths and ironsmiths, porters 
and peasants, and they are despised by the Christians because they are all 
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tattered and dirty. In order to distinguish them, they are obliged to wear a 
piece of red cloth, about the size of a gold coin, fastened to the breast. The 
labor imposed upon them by the government weighs heavily on them, for 
they are compelled to go into the service of the king whenever any new labor 
project arises; they have to drag ships to the shore, to construct dikes, and 
so on. They are also employed in administering corporal punishment and in 
carrying out the sentence of death.’ 

Among the Jews there are many informers who have no sense of right or 
wrong and who continually betray one another shamelessly. If one Jew hates 
another, he conjures up some false accusation against him that is absolutely 
without foundation. And if the matter is investigated and found to be false, 
one does not hold it against the informer, for according to the law and custom 
of the country the man who defames his fellow man is not punished, even 
though he has not substantiated his accusation. The people here are also very 
lax in matters of menstrual impurity, and most brides enter the marriage can- 
opy already pregnant. They are extremely zealous and meticulous, however, 
in observing the prohibition regarding wine of the gentiles.” 

The Synagogue at Palermo has no equal in the world. The stone pillars 
in the outer courtyard are encircled by vines such as I have never seen 
before. I measured one of them, and it was of the thickness of five spans. 
From this court you descend by stone steps into another, which belongs to 
the vestibule of the Synagogue. This vestibule has three sides and a porch 
in which there are large chairs for any who may not wish to enter the Syna- 
gogue, and a splendid fountain. The entrance is placed at the fourth side of 
the Synagogue, which is built in the form ofa square, forty cubits long and 
forty cubits wide. On the eastern side there is a stone construction, shaped 
like a dome: the Ark. It contains the Torah scrolls, which are ornamented 
with crowns and pomegranates of silver and precious stones to the value 
of four thousand gold pieces (according to the report of the Jews who live 
there). They are laid on a wooden shelf, and not put into a chest, as is our 
practice. The Ark has two doors, one toward the south and one toward the 
north, and the ritual of opening and shutting the doors is entrusted to two of 
the congregation. In the center of the Synagogue is a wooden platform, the 


Jews in Crete, too, were compelled to act as executioners. 

The translation of the previous two sentences is taken from Horowitz [Bibliography], 140-41. 
Bertinoro appears to emphasize the strictness about wine and the leniency about premarital 
sex as different from the values in northern Italy. 
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teva, where the Readers recite their prayers. There are at present five Readers 
in the community; on the Sabbath and on Festivals they chant the prayers 
more sweetly than I have ever heard it done in any other congregation. On 
weekdays the number of visitors to the Synagogue is very small, so that a 
little child might count them. 

The Synagogue is surrounded by numerous buildings, such as the hospital, 
where beds are provided for sick people and for strangers who come there 
from a distant land and have no place to spend the night. There is a ritual bath 
there, and also a large and magnificent chamber where the representatives 
sit in judgment and regulate the affairs of the community. There are twelve 
of these, and they are chosen every year; they are empowered by the king 
to fix the taxes and duties, to levy fines, and to punish with imprisonment. 

This institution has become a source of great trouble to the people, for 
men of no name and of bad character frequently prevail upon the viceroy, by 
means of gifts, to appoint them representatives. After they have given these 
bribes they take the income of the Synagogue and of the community, which 
is now under their control, and turn it over to the viceroy and his officers in 
order to ensure their support. Then, because they are able to do whatever 
they want, they crush the people under a heavy burden. The evil of these 
representatives is exceedingly great and the poor cry aloud at the oppres- 
sion under which they continually suffer. Indeed, the protest of this city has 
mounted to the very heavens. 

In Palermo I noticed the following customs. When anybody dies, his 
coffin is brought into the vestibule of the Synagogue and the Ministers hold 
the funeral service and recite lamentations over him. If the departed is a 
distinguished man, especially learned in the law, the coffin is brought into 
the Synagogue itself, and a Torah scroll is taken out and placed in the corner 
of the Ark, while the coffin is placed opposite this corner. Then the funeral 
service commences and lamentations are recited. The same thing is done 
with all four corners of the Ark. The coffin is then carried to the place of 
burial outside the town, and on arriving at the gate of the town the Reader 
begins to repeat aloud Psalm 49 and the other Psalms, until they reach the 
burial ground. 

Ihave also noticed the following customs. On the evening of Yom Kippur 
and of the Seventh Day of Sukkot [Hoshanah Rabbah], after the prayers are 
finished, the two officials open the doors of the Ark and remain there the 
entire night. Women come there in family groups to kiss the Torah scroll and 
to prostrate themselves before it. They enter one door and go out by the other, 
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and this continues through the whole night, some coming and others going. 
On Simhat Torah they do things which I shall not describe.* 

I remained in Palermo from 22 Tammuz, 5247 [July 22, 1487] until the 
Sabbath of Bereshit 5248 [October 29, 1487]. Upon my arrival, the leading 
Jews invited me to deliver sermons on the Sabbath before the Afternoon 
Service. I consented, and began on the Sabbath of the New Moon of Av. My 
sermons were very favorably received, so that I was obliged to continue them 
every Sabbath, but this was no advantage to me, for I had come to Palermo 
with the object of going on to Syracuse, which is at the extreme [south-east] 
end of Sicily, for I had heard this was the time when Venetian ships going to 
Beirut, near Jerusalem, would anchor there. The Jews of Palermo then got 
many persons to circulate false rumors to dissuade me from my intention, 
and they succeeded in taking me in their net, so that I missed the good 
crossing for the ships to Syracuse. I therefore remained in Palermo to give 
sermons to the people, about three hours before the Afternoon Service. In 
my sermons, | inveighed against informers and those having sexual relations 
with women in a state of menstrual impurity, and other such transgressors, 
so that the elders of the city told me that many refrained from sin, and the 
number of informers also decreased while I was there. I do not know if they 
will return to their old ways. But I could not spend my entire life among them, 
although they honored and almost deified me, for indeed they treated me as 
the gentiles treat their saints. 

The common people said that God had sent me to them, while many 
wanted a piece of my garments for a remembrance. A woman who washed 
my linen was considered happy by the rest. They calculated that I would 
remain at least a year there and wanted to assign me an extraordinary salary, 
which, however, I declined, for my heart longed to reach the Promised Land. 
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A Jewish Beautician 


Rome, 1508 


ewish women, like their men, were engaged in all sorts of trades. The fol- 

lowing Italian letter, written by the Jew Anna of Rome to Catherine Sforza 
(1463-1509), who was then probably at Florence, expatiates on the virtues 
of certain facial creams and lotions and describes their application. 

We know nothing of Anna. Of Catherine, one of the most striking figures 
in Italian history of the fifteenth century, a great deal is known. As Lady of 
Forli she had pointed out to her anti-Jewish officials in 1490 the economic 
value of bankers, and it was at her suggestion that the magistrates invited a 
rich Jew of Bologna to Forli on condition that he provide credit for the local 
citizens. The magistrates, in turn, guaranteed the security of his capital. 

When Anna’s letter was written, Catherine was already forty-five years of 
age, tired after a lifetime of plotting, fighting, and murdering. She had been 
married at fourteen, had borne eight children, and had buried three husbands. 
Once she had been considered a very beautiful woman and she was desirous 
of maintaining her “fair and fine complexion.” 


87.1 Anna of Rome to Catherine Sforza 


To the most illustrious Madonna, Caterina de Reariis, Sfortia Vicecomitissa, 
Countess de Imola, my most honored patroness. Wherever she may be. 

Permit me, most illustrious Madonna, to commend myself to you and 
to send you greetings. Messer Antonio Melozo, Esquire, has been here on 
behalf of your Highness to inquire of me ifI will not give him as many kinds 
of facial cream as I have. 

To begin with, I gave him a black salve, which removes roughness of the 
face, and makes the flesh supple and smooth. Put this salve on at night, and 
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allow it to remain on till the morning. Then wash yourself with pure river 
water. Next bathe your face in the lotion that is called Acqua da Canicare; then 
put on a dab of this white cream; and then take less than a chickpea grain of 
this powder, dissolve it in the lotion called Acqua Dolce and put it on your 
face, the thinner the better. 

The black salve costs four carlini an ounce; the Acqua da Canicare, four 
carlini a small bottle. The salve, that is the white cream, costs eight carlini an 
ounce; the powder, one gold ducat an ounce, and the Acqua Dolce will cost 
you a gold ducat for a small bottle. 

Now if your illustrious Highness will apply these things, Iam quite sure 
that you will order from us continually. I commend myself to your Highness 
always. Rome, the fifteenth of March, 1508. 

Your Highness’s servant 
ANNA THE HEBREW 


[p.s.] The black salve is bitter. Ifit should happen to go into the mouth, you 
may be assured that it is nothing dangerous; the bitterness comes from the 


aloes in it. 
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Jewish Books and Their Printers 
1545-1719 


he introduction of printed books was of profound importance for Jews 

as it was for all inhabitants of Europe. It meant that books could now 
be manufactured in large numbers and distributed at a relatively low cost. It 
made learning easier and cheaper and thus helped democratize learning. 

The following five selections touch upon various aspects of the printed 
book. 

Two of the best-known Jewish printers of sixteenth-century Venice are 
Cornelio Adelkind and Meir Parenzo. Adelkind — who became a convert 
to Christianity — was for many years employed by Daniel Bomberg (d. ca. 
1549), a gentile who was the first important publisher of Hebrew books in 
Venice. Bomberg brought out the first complete editions of the Babylonian 
and Palestinian Talmuds. 

Meir Parenzo, who at first had worked with Adelkind at the Bomberg 
presses, later joined with Bragadini, another gentile firm that finally domi- 
nated the Hebrew press in Venice. 

Adelkind and Parenzo in 1545 published the Psalms in a Yiddish transla- 
tion made expressly for them by the noted Jewish scholar Elijah Levita (d. 
1549). In the following epilogue to this edition the two Jewish printers appeal 
to their readers for a liberal patronage. 

Introductions to the other selections precede them in the text. 


88.1.A Printer’s Appeal for Customers, Venice, 15.45 


Cornelio Adelkind writes this to pious young women, and to men who have 
not had time to study: 
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During my youth I devoted all my energies to helping to print many great 
and precious books, as may be seen in all books printed at Daniel Bomb- 
erg’s press, in which my name is inscribed in front and in back. When I 
grew old I considered that I had done nothing for pious young women 
and for men who did not have time to study in their youth, but who would 
like to spend their time on Sabbath or Festivals reading religious literature 
rather than Dietrich of Berne or Schoene Glueck.’ 

And for the sake of those who want to read God’s word, for there are 
few [Jewish] books written in German that are well and correctly trans- 
lated, I went to Rabbi Elijah Levita and entered into agreement with him 
to translate several books for me, and first of all the Psalms, according to 
rules of grammar. And soon, God willing, I shall print Proverbs and Job 
and Daniel, well translated. And if God lets me live yet a while, I shall 
make it easily possible for young and old to know what is written in the 
Bible, which is now — alas for our sins! — better known to others than to 
ourselves. Therefore I beg you, dear pious young women and men, buy 
the Psalms cheerfully and kindly and give us money that we may soon 
begin to print Proverbs. Amen. 

This we beg of you, your servants CORNELIO, AND MEIR PARENZO 


Introduction 


Along with the democratization of Jewish learning that accompanied the 
development of printing for Hebrew books, problems arose that were by no 
means insignificant. One set was internal: what happens when works such 
as the Zohar containing esoteric doctrine intended for a limited elite reader- 
ship become widely available? Other problems were external: the burning 
of printed texts of the Talmud in 1553 (Chapters 20 and 34.) showed that the 
Church was also unwilling to tolerate the spread among Jews of material by 
it considered to be offensive to Christianity. For both reasons, Jewish leaders 
decided that it was important to exert control over what would come from 
the printing presses. The Ordinance presented in the following text was 
passed by delegates from eight major Jewish communities in northern Italy 
meeting together in 1554, and frequently thereafter. Its implementation and 
enforcement was another matter. 





Dietrich von Bern was a medieval German heroic saga and folk-epic based on the Visigothic 
King Theodoric the Great; he is sometimes referred to as the German King Arthur. I cannot 
identify “Schoene Glueck.” (ms) 
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88.2 An Ordinance on Printing, 1554 


The following regulations were passed at a general meeting of the undersigned 
delegates [representing the Jewish communities of Rome, Ferrara, Mantua, 
Romagna, Bologna, Reggio, Modena, and Venice], held in the city of Ferrara, 
on Thursday, June 21st, 1554: 

May it be the divine will that God’s grace rest on our work, and that His 
purpose be fulfilled through us. Amen! 


(1) No printer shall print any new book without the license and approval of 
three rabbis who are themselves in possession of diplomas from three rabbis. 
If the publication is issued in a small town, then the license of the lay-heads 
of one of the neighboring congregations must be obtained, but if the town is 
large, then the licenses of the lay-heads of that town and of the three rabbis 
will suffice. At the head of every book the names of the licensors shall be print- 
ed. No Jew may buy any book that does not bear these licenses; the penalty 
of infringement of this ordinance shall be a fine of twenty-five golden scudi 
in each individual case. The fines shall be devoted to the relief of the poor. 


Introduction 


A great many Hebrew and Yiddish books have been prefaced by a haskamah 

or “approbation” of the rabbis and communal leaders. Originally this “appro- 
bation” was a simple recommendation by some notable or competent person. 
Later, in the sixteenth century, when the Church extended its censorship, 
the Jews, in fear of the Papal Inquisition, themselves censored not only old 

Jewish books, but new ones, too. The haskamah now gradually widened its 

scope, and became a license to publish: a book review, a “blurb,” a guarantee 

of absence of any reference objectionable to Christians, an assurance of Jew- 
ish orthodoxy, and a copyright. The last was a natural outcome; the licensing 
board of rabbis and laymen attempted to protect the author and publisher 
by forbidding others from pirating the edition. The copyright scheme had 

the tendency, however, to prevent the publication of cheaper editions which 

might have benefited the reading masses. 

Haskamot have their value as historical sources: they tell us about the au- 
thor, his work, his aspirations, and at the same time give us some information 
about the undersigned rabbis and communal officials. 

The following approbation was written for Bedek Ha-Bayit (“Repairing of 
the House”), which contains supplements and corrections to the Beit Yosef 
(“House of Joseph”), a capacious commentary on rabbinic law; both books 
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are by the noted scholar, Joseph Karo. This approbation is dated 1600, but 
the book was not published until 1606. 


88.3 A Copyright Approbation, Venice, 1600 


Whereas, there have appeared before us the wise, the perfect one, etc., Isaac 
Gershon’ and his worthy associate, Menahem Jacob Ashkenazi, and they have 
testified that they have gone to much labor and trouble, have expended great 
sums, and have spared no expense, all in order that they may bring to light, 
in as beautiful and excellent an edition as possible, the secrets of a work of 
great worth, through which the public good will be advanced, viz., the book 
called Sefer Bedek Ha-Bayit, by the sage, the wonder of the generation, our 
master and teacher, Joseph Karo of blessed memory; 

And whereas the work is to be completed, as a service to God, with the 
utmost beauty and perfection; 

And whereas they fear lest they sow and another reap, doing all their work 
in vain,’ and lest they make all their expenditures only “to leave to others 
their wealth” (Ps. 49:11); 

Therefore they have sought and have asked us, the undersigned, to aid 
them through the uttering of a ban, and the publishing of a rabbinic notice 
to the effect that no injury or harm shall come to them through any man. 

And whereas permission has likewise been granted them by the nobles, 
the Cattaveri (may their majesties be exalted!), that their desire and wish 
should be fulfilled,* 

Now therefore we, the undersigned, decree, under threat of excommuni- 
cation, ban, and anathema through all the curses written in the Bible, that no 
Israelite who calls himself a Jew, man or woman, great or small, whoever he 
may be, shall purpose to publish this work, or to aid anyone else in publish- 
ing it, in this or any other city within ten years, except it be by the will and 
permission of the associates above mentioned; 

And let it be likewise understood that by this decree of excommunica- 
tion, ban, and anathema, no Israelite is allowed to buy a copy of the book 
mentioned from any man, Jew or Christian, whoever he may be, through any 
manner of deceit, trickery, or deception, but only from the above-mentioned 


Gershon was a noted corrector of Hebrew books. 

Le., they fear lest someone else pirate their edition. 

The Cattaveri were a board composed of three Venetian patricians who, among other things, 
licensed books published by Jews. 
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Menahem Jacob Ashkenazi. For thus it is desired by the scholar mentioned 
above [Isaac Gershon], that all copies of the above-mentioned book shall be 
published and sold by Menahem Jacob. 

Upon anyone who may transgress against this our decree of excommuni- 
cation, ban, and anathema, may there come against him serpents for whose 
bite there is no cure, and may he be infected with the bitter venom of asps; 
may God not grant peace to him, etc. 

But he that obeys: may he dwell in safety and peace like the green olive 
tree and rest at night under the shadow of the Almighty; may all that he 
attempts prosper; may the early rain shower with blessings his people and 
the sheep of his pasture. 

“And you who have clung to the Lord your God are all of you alive this 
day” (Deut. 4:4). Amen. May it be His will. 

Thus affirms BENZION ZARFATI, and thus affirms LOEB SARAVAL, and 
thus affirms BARUCH BEN SAMUEL. 

On Thursday, the 13th [1sth] day of Nisan, 5360 [March 30, 1600], I pub- 
lished this ban, by command of the authorities mentioned above, in every 
synagogue in the community of Venice. 

ELIEZER LEVI, 
Beadle of the Community 


Introduction 


The Counter Reformation, which began with the intolerant Pope Paul rv in 
1555, brought with it the systematic censorship of Hebrew books and man- 
uscripts in Italy and other lands. Any Hebrew book containing a statement 
objectionable to the Church could be seized and either destroyed, or expur- 
gated and then restored to its original owner. 

The Christian states — with certain exceptions — did not appoint censors 
to examine in advance new Jewish books for heretical content. The burden 
of advance expurgation was put upon the Jews themselves. After publication 
the Inquisition authorities had the right and duty to examine the published 
works and, if necessary, punish the authors for any real or alleged anti- 
Christian statement. 

This fear of the Inquisition explains the terror of the Venetian rabbi, Leon 
Modena, who discovered in 1637 that his Italian Historia de gli riti hebraici 
(“History of Hebrew Customs”), first written for a Protestant king, had been 
published in Paris without being corrected by him and was being circulated 
in Catholic Italy. 
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In the following selection from his autobiography, Hayyei Yehudah (“The 
Life of Judah”), Leon (Judah) Modena tells how he succeeded in escaping 
punishment. 


88.4 The Censorship of Hebrew Books in Italy, 1637 


I was worried, terrified, and very greatly distressed. Among my many troubles 
and griefs I never experienced anything like this since I saw the light of day, 
in spite of the fact that almost daily I have had much to cope with. This is 
due to the fact that about two years before [in 1635] I gave a book to read toa 
certain Frenchman by the name of Monsieur Giacomo Gaffarel, who knows 
Hebrew. More than twenty years ago [really in 1616] I had written this book 
at the request ofan English nobleman,* who wanted to give it to the King of 
England. In this work I recount and discuss all the laws, statutes, and customs 
of the Jews nowadays in the diaspora. I did not take any precautions at that 
time against writing things in it of which the Inquisition might disapprove, 
for it was only a manuscript to be read by men who did not even belong to 
the Catholic Church. 

After the Frenchman, whom I have just mentioned, read the book, he 
asked me to let him have it so that he might print it in France. I agreed and I 
never thought of correcting those things which in print might be unaccept- 
able to the Italian Inquisition. 

Two years later, after I had given up hope that the Frenchman would print 
it, aman brought me a letter from Gaffarel on the second day of Pesach, 5397 
[April 10, 1637] informing me that he had published the above-described book 
in Paris. In no wise did he mention to whom he had dedicated it, or whether 
he had changed anything in it, or the like. 

I was startled and went to examine the copy which I had retained after I 
had written the book. I found four or five specific things of which one was 
forbidden to speak, much less write, to say nothing of printing, without per- 
mission from the Inquisition. Then I cried out in anguish and tore out my 
beard. I was aghast for I reasoned that when this book would come to Rome 
and be opened and examined there, it would get all the Jews into trouble. The 
gentiles would say: “What impudence! To print something in the vernacular, 
telling the Christians not only what the Jewish laws are, but even things that 





5 Probably Sir Henry Wotton, English Ambassador at Venice, to give to King James 1. 
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are anti-Christian, and this without our consent.” And as for myself, where 
could I go? I couldn't find refuge in Ferrara or in any other Italian city. 

I was actually painting my danger worse than it was, for in the last analysis 
the words were not so objectionable. I groaned a great deal and was sick at 
heart and almost lost my mind. None of my friends could comfort me. But 
the Lord our God who is gracious and merciful prompted me to listen to the 
advice of the Inquisitor, may he be blessed and praised, for in his relations to 
me he acted like a righteous gentile. I thereupon made a voluntary declaration 
to the Inquisition [on April 28, 1637]. This declaration protected me from 
everything; I placed my reliance upon it, and calmed down after a month of 
indescribable suffering and distress. 

Some time later this Frenchman of whom we have been speaking came to 
Rome, and from that city sent me a copy of the book that had been published 
in Paris. I saw that he had acted wisely and considerately by removing four 
or five of those statements which I feared. He also prefaced the book with a 
letter praising me and the work most generously. 

He dedicated the book to the royal French Ambassador, who had come 
here to reside at the seat of government — may its glory be exalted.° The 
Ambassador wrote me a letter in which he assured me of his favor and that 
of the king. Then I had a real rest from my fear and terror. 

In spite of the fact that this edition had many lapses in nicety of expression, 
and in spite of the fact that there were some things left in it that I feared might 
still not be acceptable to the gentiles, nevertheless I agreed to republish it 
here in Venice [1638 ]. For the reasons suggested above, I thereupon removed 
some things and added others, as I saw fit, and this book today is for sale at 
gentile booksellers. Until now, almost six months later, I have heard nothing 
but praise for it. In this second edition, too, as in the first, I made my dedica- 
tion to the Ambassador himself, and he gave me a gift of thirty-four ducats, 
which paid the expenses of publication. 


Introduction 


A colophon is an inscription put at the end of a book for the purpose of im- 
parting information about the scribe, the author, or the publisher. Therefore, 
colophons are frequently good sources for Jewish history and throw light on 
various aspects of the political and cultural life of the Jews. 

The following Hebrew colophon comes from Tsintsenet Menahem (“Men- 





6 The new French Ambassador at Venice was Claude Mallier. 
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ahem’s Jar”), a work by a rather obscure rabbi, Menahem Mendel ben Zevi 
Hirsch (1646-1724), who had served in Wengrow in Poland and in Hol- 
leschau in Moravia. The author admits naively in his title page that his book 
is veritable “hot manna” whose taste is “like wafers made with honey.” As a 
part of this title page he reprints a letter of introduction from the Council of 
Four Lands, dated 1691, urging some printer to print this book and to make 
haste because, back home, Menahem’s disciples “who drink in his words with 
thirst are now like sheep without a shepherd.” 


88.5 The Revelations of a Colophon, 1719 


‘The statement of Menahem, the son of the late worthy and notable Rabbi Zevi 
Hirsch, of blessed memory, who was the son of the late worthy and notable 
Rabbi Menahem Mendel of the holy community of Posen: 


I wish to express my thanks to God, in accordance with His righteousness, 
for all the good which he has bestowed upon me since I left the womb of my 
mother, that valiant, modest woman, Dame Breindel, the daughter of the 
scholar, Rabbi Abraham Katz Shrenzels Rapoport [1584-1651] of the holy 
community of Lemberg. 

This page is too small to contain all the evil experiences that have hap- 
pened to me up to this day, Tuesday, the 13th of Tishri, [5]480, [September 
26, 1719]. 

It was the year of the war with Sweden, [5]415 [1655] — I was then nine 
years old and an advanced student — that they took a great deal of money 
from my father’s home and destroyed all our houses. They were well-built, 
too. They razed everything to the very foundation, as it is now. The war lasted 
three years and I forgot everything that I had learned. 

By God’s mercy, however, we returned to the above-mentioned holy com- 
munity [Posen], during the week of Ekev, [5]416.’ It seems to me that it was 
on the 18th [of Av] that we returned. I studied with that brilliant scholar, the 
late Rabbi Zelki, and he brought my knowledge back to me. My father-in-law, 
too, the late chief and leader, Rabbi Judah Loeb, who was a communal leader 
in Pinczow, kept his eyes on me and encouraged me to study. 

I succeeded in attaining the rabbinic degree, was accepted as rabbi on 





Ekev, the parashah including Deuteronomy 7:12-11:25, was read in the synagogue August 12, 
1656. 
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the first of the month of Elul [5 ]433 [August 13, 1673], and had a great many 
students. 

I decided to write down my notes on the law, my responsa, and my new 
views on talmudic materials. People said to me: “What are you waiting for? 
You ought to have your studies preserved in a permanent form, in a book.” 
When I came to my teachers and propounded some of my views to them 
they also encouraged me and urged that my words be written down with an 
iron pen [printed] without delay. 

But fate hindered me until now that I have come to the holy community 
of Berlin. May the Lord be good to them as they were good to me. Blessed is 
the Lord who has helped me thus far to print half of one of my books, which is 
called Tsintsenet Menahem [“Menahem’s Jar” ]. May God also find me worthy 
to publish the book Lehem Menahem [“Menahem’s Food” J, a talmudic and re- 
sponsa work, and also to finish the second half of the Tsintsenet Menahem, and 
to publish the Ta‘amei Menahem [“Menahem’s Reasons” ], a work on Rashi. 

It is my wish that all scholars and every reader of this book who may find 
any errors in it shall not hold me responsible, for there was a great deal of work 
involved. It is impossible to get along without mistakes. This is particularly 
true of a work that has never been published before. And may God in return 
deal kindly with you. 
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Leon Modena on Gambling, 


Money-Lending, and Jewish Languages 
1584-1616 


GG was a vice not uncommon among Jews. Laws of the Jewish 
community against games of chance are found in almost all lands. In 
1584, when only thirteen years of age, Leon Modena wrote Sur Me-ra (“Turn 
Aside from Evil”), a dialogue on gambling. Eldad, one of the debaters, attacks 
it as a vice; Medad, the other, defends it as a sport. 

Leon Modena of Venice (1571-1648) was a famous rabbi and author 
(Chapter 89). He was versed not only in Hebrew lore, but also in the sciences 
and arts of the cultured Italy of his day. Despite his spirited attack on gambling 
he failed to take his own words to heart: he confesses in his autobiography 
that he was a compulsive gambler. This clever dialogue, written in classical 
Hebrew, is evidence of his literary skill. 

The second and third selections are from Modena’ Italian Historia de gli 
riti hebraici, one of the first attempts by a Jew to give non-Jews an uncolored 
and accurate picture of Jewish custom, ceremonial, and thinking. It was 
accepted as such for centuries by Christian scholars and statesmen. These 
selections are presented in the 1707 English translation by Simon Ockley, 
entitled The History of the Present Jews Throughout the World. 


89.1.A Dialogue on Gambling 


IN WHICH ELDAD ENDEAVORS TO PROVE THAT THE GAMBLER TRESPASSES 
EACH ONE OF THE TEN COMMANDMENTS, AND MEDAD RETORTS 


ELDAD: If with all human effort you draw out words and arguments to in- 
stitute a comparison between gaming and commerce, in order to prove that 
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one is similar to the other, inasmuch as they both equally tend to increase or 
diminish one’s possessions, wealth, and the coveted things of this world; I 
would still ask how you could possibly defend this pursuit when it is under- 
stood that those who walk in its ways are workers of iniquity? Each commits 

thereby an act of rebellion against his Maker, and gradually estranges himself 
from Him, since he takes money from his fellow man by wicked and thievish 
methods, without giving him a quid pro quo, and without any labor on his 

own part. 

If you delve into the matter thoroughly, you will see that the gambler tres- 
passes all Ten Commandments, the very foundation of the Law of Moses and 
of his Prophecy, acknowledged not alone by the people of Israel, holy unto 
the Lord, but also by those nations among whom we dwell. First, with regard 
to those Commandments from the words (Exod. 20:2) “I am the Lord your 
God” unto the fourth, “Remember the Sabbath Day” (Exod. 20:8). These all 
warn against the sin of idolatry; and beyond doubt the gambler trespasses 
against each one of them. For, as soon as his star is unlucky, and he loses 
everything, he will be beside himself, will grow full of fury and anger. It is 
clear to us that our rabbis were right when they said that “the man of anger 
is like the idolater.’’ They have even expressed the same idea more clearly 
when they remarked: “A gambler is an idolater,” basing their dictum on the 
scriptural phrases; “And Sarah saw the son of Hagar...playing” (metsahek, 
Gen. 21: 9); “And the people sat down to eat and drink, and they rose up to 
play” (le-tsahek, Exod. 32:6).” 

As regards the third Commandment, “You shall not take the name of the 
Lord your God in vain” (Exod. 20:7), it is self-evident to all, that at every 
moment during play, at every opportunity for sinning, or differences among 
players, a man will commit perjury; he will swear thousands of vain and false 
oaths, dragging his soul down to earth — a dark and dreary outlook. 

And how easily the Commandment referring to the Sabbath Day is bro- 
ken! A man is playing on Sabbath Eve, near dusk; the loser, in the forlorn hope 
of winning back what he has lost, and the winner, whose greed for gain is not 
satisfied, hoping to make more, suddenly find that the Sabbath has overtaken 


“,..in forgetting his God”: Zohar, Genesis 27b; cf. b. Shabbat 10sb. 

See Genesis Rabbah 53:11. Both verses use the same verb, which can mean to entertain 
oneself, including with games of chance. The second verse explicitly connects this with an 
act of idolatry, and the Midrash (and Rashi) apply this meaning to Ishmael as well. 
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them, and they have infringed the sanctity of the day. In many other ways, 
too, this can happen to players. 

The honoring of father and mother (Exod. 20:12) is equally jeopardized 
by this pursuit. Properly speaking, it is the duty of father and mother to 
correct and chastise the child who is addicted to gambling, in the endeavor 
to bring him back; but the child who is steeped in this sort of thing, which 
has become to him as second nature, will give them no ear. He answers them 
harshly, and this is a source of bitterness to their lives, for he has ignored 
the commandment: “One shall fear his mother and his father” (Lev. 19:3). 

Furthermore, when a someone realizes that he has lost his money, the 
fire of envy and hatred will burn within him against another person; or he 
will seek a pretext to quarrel with him, remarking, “The game was not fair,” 
calling him a wicked scoundrel, anxious to rob him of his own. The other 
will retort, and the discussion, having become heated — we cannot predict 
where it will end. It may even be that each will draw his sword, so that one 
gets killed, and God’s commandment, “You shall not murder” (Exod. 20:13) 
will be transgressed. 

A gambler will mix with loose women; in his rage he will utter obscene 
and filthy expressions. Concerning such a sin our rabbis have said, “One who 
defiles his mouth with unhallowed words has no share in the bliss of the world 
to come.”* Words are the index to actions; the mouth makes the first move, 
and the organs of action do the rest. This is all contained in the prohibition: 

“You shall not commit adultery” (Exod. 20:13). 

Now, when the gambler has been left destitute, entirely without money, 
it is natural that all his thoughts throughout the day will be misdirected. He 
broods upon how he may steal secretly, or rob his fellow creatures openly, 
hoping by this means to make up for his deficiencies, with the result that 
he will be like the chief baker, Pharaoh’s servant, hanging between heaven 
and earth, for not having observed the warning: “You shall not steal” (Exod. 
20:13). 

It may also happen in the course of a game with his friend that they will 
form a compact to share the profits equally, and a misunderstanding arising, 
a third party is called in to arbitrate; but the arbitrator, being a friend of one 
of the players, gives the decision in favor of that friend, to wit, unjustly. What 
becomes now of the commandment, “You shall not bear false witness against 
your neighbor” (Exod. 30:13)? It is thrown overboard. 





3 b. Shabbat 33a. 
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And it stands to reason, that ifa person is not particular with regard to the 
law of stealing, he will be less careful as regards the prohibition “You shall 
not covet” (Exod. 20:14), for whatever his eyes see, his heart will desire with 
a longing that will never satisfy the eye of covetousness. 

Consider and answer now, whether the evil of this wicked pastime is not 
monstrous enough to reach unto Heaven.... Surely the one who touches 
such a diversion cannot go unpunished! 


MEDAD: You have employed many words to condemn this sport, but you 
have nevertheless said nothing effectual to cast a stigma upon it that might 
not apply equally to every other human pursuit. For “anger rests in the breasts 
of fools” (Eccl. 7:9) even in trivial matters, but the sensible person is patient 
at all times. 

This is my experience. I saw a man yesterday losing four hundred gold- 
pieces, and he never uttered a word by way of cursing his luck; only once did 
he exclaim: “O Lord, You are righteous!” On the other hand, I knew a man 
who, on receipt of the news that corn had depreciated in value — he was a corn 
and wine-dealer — went up to the roof, threw himself down, and was killed. 

And where will you find the occasion for more wicked and perplexing 
oaths than among merchants, which they employ to confirm their statements 
in the course of buying and selling? 

And with regard to your apprehension as to the violation of the Sabbath, 
this may apply as well to the tailor, shoemaker, and every other workman 
who is wants to increase his profits. 

Furthermore, there are many other diversions that might lead to the break- 
ing of the commandment to honor father and mother, or to the commission 
of murder and adultery. 

And the same is the case with stealing, which a poor fellow in straitened 
circumstances justifies by saying that it is not for stealing that he is hanged, 
but rather owing to his unlucky star and hard times. 

As for false swearing: this may occur in any form of partnership. And 
covetousness, even outside gaming, is well known to reside naturally in the 
human heart. 

To sum up the matter: a perfectly righteous person will be as upright in 
commercial pursuits as in sport or anything else, while a wicked person will 
act as wickedly in the one matter as in the other. 

Now, finally, I say, go and reflect upon this one point. If, as you insist, this 
is such robbery and an intolerable sin, why did not our rabbis of old prohibit 
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it to us and our descendants in a clear, decisive, and explicit manner? Con- 
sidering, too, as is well known, that their object was ever to keep us aloof not 
alone from actual transgression and wickedness, but even from that which 
in a remote degree might lead to its commission, and they, therefore, in their 
exalted and perfect wisdom, instituted one fence and safeguard upon another 
to protect the law — what conclusion can we derive from the consideration 
that they never lifted up their voice against this diversion, but that they found 
in it nothing of vice or vanity, as you would have us believe?* 


89.2 On Trading and Usury 


Jews are obliged, not only by the laws of Moses, but by the Oral [rabbinic] 
Law also, to be exact in their dealings, and not defraud or cheat anyone, let 
him be who he will, either Jew or gentile, observing at all times and towards 
all persons those good rules of dealing which are so frequently commanded 
them in the Scripture, especially in Leviticus 19 from verse 11 to the end. 

As for that which some have spread abroad, both in discourse and writing, 
viz., that the Jews take an oath every day to cheat some Christian, and reckon 
it a good work: it is a manifest untruth, published to render them more odious 
than they are. So far is it from that, that many rabbis have written — particularly, 
one Rabbi Bahya has made a long discourse about it in his book entitled Kad 
Ha-Kemah [“Flour Jar” ], letter Gimel, gezelah [robbery] — that it is a much 
greater sin to cheat one that is not a Jew than to cheat a Jew, both upon the 
account that the act is bad in itself, and because the scandal is greater. And 
this they call hillul ha-shem, that is, prophaning the Name of God, which is one 
of the greatest sins. Therefore if there are found among them any that cheat or 
defraud, it ought to be attributed to the ill disposition of that particular person, 
for no such practice is in any wise allowed, either by their laws or rabbins. 

Tis very true, that the narrowness of their circumstances which their long 
captivity has reduced them to, and their being almost everywhere prohibited 
to purchase lands or to use several sorts of merchandizes, and other creditable 
and gainful employments, has debased their spirits, and made them degen- 
erate from their ancient Israelitish sincerity. 





In the following chapter, Eldad brings proof that the leading rabbis of the Middle Ages 
opposed gambling, and Medad attempts to refute him. 

Bahya ben Asher, d. 1340, was a Spanish kabbalist and Bible-commentator. The Talmud 
contains conflicting statements about whether robbery of a gentile is prohibited, but the 
consensus of the later Jewish legal tradition is that it is indeed forbidden. 
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For the same reason, they have allowed themselves the liberty to take 
usury [interest], notwithstanding it is said in Deuteronomy 13:10: “Unto a 
stranger thou may’st lend upon usury, but unto thy brother thou shalt not 
lend upon usury.” In which place, the Jews cannot understand by the word 

“stranger” any other besides these seven [pagan] nations, the Hittites, Am- 
orites, Jebusites, etc., which God had commanded to be destroyed by the 
sword. But because they [the Jews] are not suffered to use the same means 
of getting a living as others which are brethren by nature, they pretend they 
may do it lawfully.° 

And of these seven [pagan] nations only are all those passages of the 
Rabbins to be understood, where they give any allowance to use any extor- 
tion (because it was so often declared in Scripture), and not of those people 
among which the Jews are now planted and suffered to dwell, and are used 
kindly by the princes of the countries, especially amongst the Christians; 
because this would not only be against the written [Law], but also against 
the law of nature. 


89.3 On Language, Pronunciation, Writing, and Preaching 


There are but few Jews nowadays that can maintain a continued discourse in 
Hebrew, or the Holy Language, which they call leshon ha-kodesh, in which the 
twenty-four books of the Old Testament are written; nor yet in the Chaldee 
[Aramaic], or Targum, which was their common language whilst they were a 
people, because they have learned and are brought up in the language of the 
country where they are born. So that in Italy they speak Italian, in Germany 
High-Dutch [German], in the Levant and in Barbary [North Africa] they 
speak Turkish or Morisco [Berber], etc. 

Nay, they have made these exotick languages so much their own, that a 
great many who have removed out of Germany into Poland, Hungary, and 
Russia have made the High-Dutch the mother-tongue to all their posterity; 
and those Jews that go out of Spain into the Levant for the most part speak 
Spanish. In Italy they speak both the one and the other, according to the place 
from whence their parents came.’ So that the common people use in their 
ordinary discourse the language of the nation they dwell in, mixing now and 





6 That is, if the Jews had other ways of making a living they would not lend out money at 
interest. 
7 This “High-Dutch’ is now Yiddish; the Spanish is called Ladino. 
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then a few broken Hebrew words among it. The learned men among them 
have the Scripture more ready, but there are but very few except the Rabbins 
that can maintain a continued discourse in the Hebrew tongue elegantly and 
according to its due propriety. 

As for the pronunciation of the Hebrew, they differ so much among 
themselves that the German Jews can scarce be understood by the Italians 
and Levantines; but there are none of them that speak more clearly and 
agreeably to the rules of grammar, which they call dikduk, than the Italians. 

The Hebrew tongue being of so narrow a compass (for there are no an- 
cient books now left except the twenty-four of the Scriptures, out of which 
they must take all), the Rabbins have for greater convenience enlarged it by 
making use of a great deal of the Chaldee [Aramaic], and some small matter 
of the Greek and other languages. And besides, they have coined a great many 
names for things, which has been imitated since by writers in every age, who 
have borrowed necessary terms of art, to render themselves intelligible, when 
they talk of philosophy and other sciences.* 

This sort of rabbinic Hebrew they use in their books, in their contracts, in 
their private notes, in their publick business, etc. But in their familiar [per- 
sonal] letters, either of compliment or business, they write most commonly 
in the language of the country where they live, only some of them use the 
Hebrew character [script]. Only the Jews of the Morea [the southern penin- 
sula of Greece] write all in Hebrew. 

When they preach, they use the language of the country, that all the con- 
gregation may understand them. They quote the texts of Scripture and the 
Rabbins in Hebrew, and then interpret it in the vulgar tongue. 

Their manner of preaching is: When all the congregation are silent in 
the synagogue, he that is to preach (which is easily granted to anyone that 
desires it), either with his talit [prayer shawl] or without it, stands against the 
little wooden table...and begins with a verse taken out of the lesson which 
is read that week, which they call a noseh, a text, which he seconds with a 
sentence out of the Rabbins, called maamar. Then he makes a preamble or 
preface, and proposes a subject pertinent to the lesson whence he took his 
text; he discourses upon it, and quotes texts of Scripture and the Rabbins, 





Here Modena is referring to abstract philosophical terms that had no equivalent in either 
biblical or rabbinic Hebrew, and that were created by medieval translators as they rendered 
philosophical texts from Arabic (and later from Latin) into Hebrew. 
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every man according to his own stile, which is very different among the 
several countries. 

This is done mostly upon Sabbath days and the chief festivals, except there 
be a funeral-oration for some person of note (which is done upon any day, 
tho’ it be no festival) or some other extraordinary occasion. 
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Anti-Christian Polemics 
Lithuania, before 1594 


he medieval and early modern world was a world of polemics and reli- 

gious disputations. There is hardly a century since the rise of Christianity 
in which Christian works were not written against Judaism and replied to 
by Jews. Disputations occurred frequently, too frequently for the Jews, who 
entered with no alacrity into such discussions in which their opponents were 
also the judges. They could hardly hope to emerge with honor to themselves, 
nor was intimidation always absent. 

One of the most famous of polemical works is the Hebrew Hizzuk Emu- 
nah (“Faith Strengthened”) by Isaac ben Abraham of Troki (1533-1594), the 
most distinguished writer among the Karaite Jews of Poland and Lithuania 
in the sixteenth century. He was obviously a person of some secular training; 
he certainly knew the New Testament in its Polish translation. His Hebrew 
style is almost classical in its plastic simplicity. 

Isaac evidently set out to refute all the basic theological principles of 
Christianity that differ from Judaism, and at the same time to demonstrate 
the superiority of his own faith. He certainly succeeded in writing the most 
complete anti-Christian handbook, and this with a minimum of diatribe — 
no mean accomplishment. Written in Hebrew, it was intended primarily for 
internal study by both Karaite and rabbanite Jewish readers; as he wrote in his 
Preface, the purpose of his book was “to provide a stronghold to the believer 
in Sinaitic revelations who may be incapable of defending himself and whose 
opinions may be exposed to the persevering attacks of his assailant.” But it 
made quite a stir in the theological world and has since been translated into 
Spanish (1621, extant in manuscript), Latin (Freiberg, 1681), Yiddish (Am- 
sterdam, 1717), Ladino (Vienna, 18??), English (London, 1851), and German 
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(Sohrau, 1873). Refutations of it have been written in every century; the latest, 
a two-volume work, A Manual of Christian Evidences for Jewish People, by A. 
Lukyn Williams, appeared in 1911-1919. Voltaire, who probably knew this book 
in its Latin form, said of it: “The most inveterate unbelievers have cited almost 
nothing which is not in the Fortress of Faith (‘Faith Strengthened’) of Rabbi 
Isaac.” The following five selections, based on the 1851 English translation, are 
typical of Isaac’s approach. 


90.1 Isaac ben Abraham of Troki Challenges Christian Principles 


1. A certain Greek once addressed me in the following words: “Do you know 
why you have no longer a king of your own people? It is because you have 
rejected the faith of Jesus Christ and His kingdom, for He was the King of 
Israel. On this account the empire of Israel has been destroyed.” 

I replied to him: “It is known and evident from the words of the prophets 
that, in consequence of our manifold iniquities, our kingdom was destroyed 
in the time of Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon, when this king led Zedekiah, 
King of Judah, captive to Babylon. 

“This event took place more than four [actually almost six] hundred years 
before the existence of Jesus. The Jews were then successively subjects of the 
Babylonians, Medes, and Greeks. Long before the birth of Jesus we had been 
kept in servitude by the Romans. You may see that proved in your Gospel of 
Luke 3:1: ‘In the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius Caesar, Pontius Pilate 
being governor of Judaea, etc. See also John 19:15: ‘Pilate said unto them, 
‘Shall I crucify your king?’ The chief priests answered, “We have no king but 
Caesar. Now, as to your ascribing to Jesus the government of Israel, we are 
at a loss to know who made him king, and where he ruled over Israel, seeing 
that the authorities sentenced him to death as they would the humblest 
person. As a matter of fact the Roman kings were responsible for his death 
and the death of his disciples and apostles, and in spite of this the Roman 
state still persists. 

“But you, the people of Greece, were the first to acknowledge Christianity 
and you still continue your faith in him; nevertheless, your government has 
been destroyed, and you no longer have a king of your own people, for a 
Muslim ruler, the Turkish sultan, who is now in possession of the Holy Land, 
extends his sway over Greece. 

“Similarly, although the Kingdom of Hungary holds to the faith of Jesus 
of Nazareth, nevertheless it has been rent and ruined. It has no native Hun- 
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garian sovereign as of old, but is ruled by the King of the Turks. There are 
many other Christian states that formerly elected their own kings, but now 
are subjected to the Ottoman power. On the other hand, you see the Muslims 
not only disbelieving the doctrines of Jesus, but even mercilessly persecuting 
the followers of his faith, and notwithstanding this, the empire of the Turks 
enjoys undisturbed prosperity.” 


2. Matthew 5:43: “You have heard that it has been said, You shall love your 
neighbor, and hate your enemy.’ Truly, you may also see in this verse that 
Matthew has made a false statement, for nowhere in the Pentateuch or in the 
Prophets have we found the statement that you should hate your enemies. On 
the contrary, it is written in Exodus 23:4—-5: “If you encounter your enemy’s 
ox or his ass going astray, you shall surely bring it back to him again. If you 
see the ass of one who hates you lying under its burden, you shall not pass 
him by; you shall surely help him raise it up.” See also Leviticus 19:17-18: “You 
shall not hate your brother in your heart: Reprove your neighbor and bear 
no sin because of him. You shall not take vengeance, nor bear any grudge 
against your countrymen; love your neighbor as yourself. I am the Lord.” 
Again, in the Book of Proverbs 24:17: “If your enemy falls do not exult; when 
he stumbles let your heart not rejoice.” And Proverbs 25:21: “If your enemy 
is hungry, give him bread to eat; if he is thirsty, give him water to drink.” 


3. Matthew 10:34: “Do not think that I have come to bring peace on earth: I 
have come not to bring peace, but a sword. I have come to set a man against 
his father, and a daughter against her mother, and daughter-in-law against her 
mother-in-law.” The same matter is treated in Luke 12: 51. 

Thus you see from his own statement that he could not be the messiah, in- 
asmuch as he had not come to bring peace on earth, but a sword. For, regarding 
the expected messiah, Zechariah in 9: 10, says: “He will speak peace unto the 
nations.” Concerning that messianic period it was prophesied by Isaiah in 2:4 
and by Micah in 4:3: “Nation shall not lift up the sword against nation, etc.” 

From his own statement that he will “set a man against his father, etc.,” 
he evidences even more that he was not the messiah, for in the age of the 
expected messiah there will appear the prophet Elijah, concerning whom it 
is said, Malachi 3:24: “He shall turn the hearts of the fathers to their children, 
and the hearts of the children unto their fathers.” 


4. Matthew 13:55-56: it is related here that the Jews said of Jesus: “Is not this 
the carpenter’s son? And is not his mother called Mary, and his brothers 
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James, and Joseph, and Simon, and Judas? And his sisters, are they not all 
with us?” See also Mark 6:3. 

This verse refutes those who believe that Joseph never had any relations 
with Mary, before or after the birth of Jesus. If this were true, who then gave 
birth to his brothers and sisters? 


5. Matthew 27:46: “And about the ninth hour, Jesus cried with a loud voice, 
saying, ‘Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani? — that is to say, ‘My God! my God! Why 
have You forsaken me?” See the same passage in Mark 15:34. 

By this exclamation, Jesus clearly announced that he was not God, but that 
he was like other mortals, who invoke God in the day of trouble. 
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Q1 


Unusual Experiences from 
the Responsa Literature 


Seventeenth Century 


he Responsa Literature is usually studied as a major source for the de- 

velopment and application of classical Jewish law. But for social history, 
it is the questions, describing actual situations faced by ordinary Jews and 
often described in considerable detail, that make it so valuable (see also 
Chapter 8s). 

The Tatar inroads into southern Poland in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries compelled the Poles to arm themselves in defense. Jews, like their 
fellow-citizens, learned to handle “big guns” and “little guns,” blunderbusses 
and pistols, and, of course, accidents happened. The first selection discusses 
such an accident and its consequences. It is in the form of a legal “Question 
and Answer,” found in the Hebrew Responsa of Maharam (Meir ben Geda- 
liah) Lublin (1558-1616). 

Maharam is an abbreviated form of the name and title, “Our master, 
Rabbi Meir.” This Polish worthy, who held important positions in Cracow, 
Lemberg, and Lublin, was one of the outstanding rabbinical minds in an age 
that produced many eminent talmudists. He is notable, however, not merely 
for his tremendous learning, but also for his brilliant analytic method, for 
his independent, critical thinking, and for his succinctness and clarity of 
expression. His reputation extended all through Europe, for his opinions 
were sought all the way from Italy to Turkey. 

In his private life Maharam was a wealthy businessman. In his personal 
relations he was proud and even arrogant, but in his decisions he was fre- 
quently lenient, as the following selection clearly indicates. Yet, while there 
is leniency in applying a regimen of penance with regard to the poor physi- 
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cal condition of the specific person involved, Maharam’s description of the 
regimen that he originally considered — including uprooting the individual 
from his home community, scourging, severe fasting and mortification of 
the flesh — presents an outlook that is dramatically different from widespread 
conceptions of Jewish repentance. 

The second brief narrative reflects the numerous problems with which 
early modern Jews had to cope. It reveals the fear of defamation by a gentile, 
the dread of intermarriage and apostasy, the arbitrariness of individual feu- 
dal magnates, and the corporate responsibility of the Jewish leaders for the 
delinquency, assumed or real, of individual Jews. Despite the powers which 
the rabbi exercised in the Jewish community, in this case it was the decisions 
made by local Polish overlords that were critical. 

This account, in the form of a question and answer, comes from the 
pen of Hillel ben Naphtali Herz (1615-1690), a famous Lithuanian rabbi; it 
appears in Hillel’s Hebrew notes to parts of the Shulhan Arukh, published 
in 1691 under the title Beit Hillel (“House of Hillel”). Together with other 
eminent scholars he suffered during the Russo-Polish war of 1655. In 1671 he 
accepted a call to northern Germany where he became rabbi of the triune 
community of Hamburg, Altona, and Wandsbeck. He returned in 1680 to 
Poland where he died. 


g1.1.An Accident and Its Consequences, Poland, ca. 1600 


Question 


This deals with a man of low spirit, a man of pains and sickness, mentally 
distraught because of an unfortunate incident which, as it were, God caused 
to happen to him in line with the ancient proverb: “Wicked deeds come from 
wicked men” (1 Sam. 24:14).! 

It happened during the time when, because of the Tatars, there were 
disturbances in Volhynia such as are customary in the cities situated in that 
district. At this time, by command of the general and the officers, every man 
there was expected to be ready with his weapon in his hand to engage in 
battle and to fight the Tatars. 

It happened then on a certain day that the man in question was trying out 





The implication in the biblical verse is apparently that the man in question got into trouble 
because of his bad character, but the text indicates only that he had a preexisting skin disease, 
and that he was depressed because of a killing that was clearly not his fault. 
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his gun, as musketeers usually do. He was shooting with his weapon, which in 
German is called Biichse, from a window in his house at a target that was fixed 
on the wall in his yard. Just then a man coming from the street into that yard 
and wishing to enter that house walked into the area just described and was 
unfortunately killed, without having been seen and certainly without having 
been aimed at. For the man who did the shooting never saw the unfortunate 
fellow, as was later made clear by evidence offered in court on his behalf by 
people of his city. It was further testified that the gentile who was the officer 
of the Jewish musketeer and his superior — for he was in charge of ten men — 
had stationed himself outside to warn off anyone who might wish to enter 
the yard. Indeed he had done so in this case, too, for he had shouted at that 
man and had warned him not to enter there, as was made clear in court. 
Now this musketeer has come to me,” weeping and crying in the bitterness 
of his soul, and has willingly offered to take upon himself any penance for the 
calamity which, unfortunately, happened through him.? Now I saw that he 
was a sick man, for he had just recovered from a skin disease — may you never 
get it — and that he was weak of foot, and that he did not have the strength 
to wander from town to town as would be required of a real penitent. In 
addition to this he is burdened with sons and daughters who are dependent 
on him for their support, and he lives among gentiles in a village.* Therefore 
I have set my mind to enquire and to search and find some support among 
the teachings of our rabbis, of blessed memory, as to how to lighten his exile. 


Answer 


... Now, aside from any other reason or argument, the subject of our discus- 
sion is very much like a case of an unavoidable accident, for the person in 
question had relied on the guard who was stationed outside, even though he 
was a gentile, to warn everyone who might enter, as indeed he did. But that 
unfortunate victim, however, disobeyed at the cost of his life, as was testified. 
Considering these circumstances, and in view of his [the musketeer’s] 
poor physical condition, I have seen fit to lighten his exile to the degree that 
he should wander about in the towns which are in his immediate neighbor- 
hood, as is indicated in the sheet of penance which I have written for him. In 
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Le., to the rabbi sending the question to Maharam for an authoritative decision. 
The shooter wished to do penance by going into exile, although innocent of any intentional 
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crime or sin. 
4 There were no other Jews to look after his children. 
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addition, on every Monday and Thursday, he must go, from the village where 
he lives, to the next largest Jewish community to recite the confessions of sin 
and to be whipped, all this as indicated in the next paragraph. 

Specifically, first he is to go to the holy community of Ostrog and to lie 
down at the threshold of the synagogue as every one goes out, and then he is 
to be whipped and to make confession for his sins.° Afterwards he is to go to 
the holy community of Vinnitsa, after that to Zaslavl, then to Ostropol, then 
to Sinyava, and finally to the holy community of Konstantinov, and shall also 
do that which is prescribed above.” 

On every Monday and Thursday thereafter he must come on foot from 
the village in which he is living to the synagogue of the holy community 
of Konstantinov and sit behind the door. Then he is to be whipped and is 
to make confession and to fast every day [until evening] until a half year is 
passed, and he must frequently fast for three days and three nights straight. 

But when I saw that this was more than his strength could bear, for he 
was a sick man, I again lightened his penance to the effect that he should 
fast [until evening] only three days in every seven, but that he should not 
eat meat or drink strong drink the entire week, except on the Sabbaths and 
holydays, nor sleep on mattresses and pillows on week days. Also he was not 
to put on a clean garment, nor to take a bath, nor to cleanse his hair but once 
every month; nor was he to go to any feast or trim his hair. Now whatever I 
have lightened is because he is a man of pains and sickness and cannot walk 
from town to town and also because he has sons and daughters dependent 
on him for their support. 

These are the words of the busily engaged Meir. 


91.2 A Gentile Seeks to Force a Jewish Woman into Marriage, 
Poland, before 1690 
Question 


I have been asked about a certain girl who lived with her uncle in a certain 
town. A non-Jew accused her of having promised him that she would give up 





When the Torah is read at the daily synagogue services. 

In the Middle Ages both Jews and gentiles employed these means of penance. For Ashkenazi 
Jews, this kind of corporal penance causing bodily pain was part of the legacy of German 
Pietism. 

These towns were in southwestern Russia, in Ukraine. 
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the Jewish religion and become his wife. When her uncle discovered what 
this fellow was saying about her, he sent her away to another town which was 
under the jurisdiction of a different lord. 

Later, when the aforementioned non-Jew found that she had been sent 
away, he went to his lord, who arrested the rabbi and members of the Jewish 
community-council — may their Rock and their Redeemer guard them — in 
order to force them to bring the girl before him for trial.* 

The rabbi and the council have sent to me, asking that the girl be returned 
to their city in order that she may be put on trial before the lord, and in order 
that they may thus free themselves from arrest. But the girl has protested most 
vehemently that she had never discussed this subject with the gentile at all.” 


Answer 


She is duty bound to appear in court; and in this decision the late Rabbi 
Isaac, the great and distinguished scholar, who was the chief rabbi and the 
president of the academy in Tiktin, agreed with me. And thus we ordered. 

Her case came up for trial before the ruler of the city to which she had fled, 
and he let her go absolutely free, inasmuch as she protested most vehemently 
that the whole affair was an absolute lie.’° 
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Letters from Ordinary Jews of Prague 
1619 


n Friday afternoon, November 22, 1619, about a year and a half after the 

Thirty Years’ War had begun in central Europe, the Jews of Prague sent 
off some fifty-four letters — most of which had just been written — to the city 
of Vienna. The mail bag was seized on the way, and the letters were stored in 
the archives of the Imperial Court in Vienna. Not until the twentieth century 
did they finally come to light. Thus we now have the opportunity to study 
Jewish life in its reality and essence, for these letters are truly personal, not 
written for publication. Practically all were written in Judeo-German (Yid- 
dish) with an admixture of Hebrew — then the mother-tongue of Jews from 
Alsace east to the Russian border. 

The first letter below was written by Baruch Reiniger of Prague, who was 
in the meat business, to his son-in-law, Mr. Falk, in Vienna. As in most Yid- 
dish letters of that time, there is a liberal sprinkling of pious Hebrew phrases 
which were repeated mechanically. Cutting through the thicket of such routine 
phrases, we detect a rather poignant issue of a middle-class father turning to 
his apparently more economically successful son-in-law in Vienna to ask for 
a loan in order to be able to provide a dowry for a second daughter, who had 
recently recovered from a serious illness. Previous letters that may well have 
contained the same request received no reply. Did the father succeed in provid- 
ing the dowry that was required by the wedding date? We are left to wonder. 

The second and third letters are from a woman whose husband, to whom 
she gives the title Rabbi, is away in Austria. Though certainly not specimens 
of fine epistolary literature, they have a genuine poignancy. The writer creates 
a counterpoint of anguish and concern for her husband and for herself — not 
knowing where he is, how he is doing, why she has received no mail from him, 
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or when he will come home, while she herselfis without money, unable to eat 
or drink or sleep, and feeling that her life is worthless — all accompanied by 
expressions of assurance that God will make things well and wishes that her 
husband will live to age one hundred. There are also allusions to important 
events occurring — riots in the street, coronations of a new king and queen, 
and economic hardships. 

When a letter finally comes from her husband, apparently describing 
difficulties where he is living and asking whether he should come home, his 
wife is unable to provide a coherent answer. Proclaiming how lonely and full 
of sorrows she is, she still wavers and all but discourages him from returning. 
How frustrating it must have been to rely on this kind of communication, 
especially with our knowledge that many of these letters were never received 
by the intended recipients! 


92.1 A Letter from Baruch Reiniger, a Butcher, to his Son-in-Law 


To be given to my dearly beloved and pleasant son-in-law — who fears sin and 
all whose deeds are worthy — the respected Mr. Falk. 


He who delivers this letter: on him be blessing. 
From the holy community of Prague. 


Because of the approaching Sabbath I will write briefly. May there be only 
joy and happiness to my dearly beloved and pleasant son-in-law — who fears 
sin and all whose deeds are worthy — namely, to the respected Mr. Falk — long 
may he live; and to my daughter, your wife, the charming, modest Dame 
Sarel — long may she live — who is like a perfect burnt-offering; and to your 
sons — long may they live - with whom God has graced you. Let me mention 
each one by name: the honored Ichel — long may he live — and the honored 
David — long may he live. 

Important things come first. I am glad to announce the good tidings that 
we are well and I hope that it will so continue for all generations. Further, 
dear son-in-law and my dear child, I want to tell you that I received your 
letter through the messenger, and I now realize that for a long time you did 
not receive my letters, for I have written you several times and never got an 
answer from you.’ 

I wrote you that Traune [Sarel’s sister] is now engaged — may she have 





1 It was difficult to get letters through in war time. 
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good luck — and is getting a fine young man. He is the son of my brother 
Abram’s wife’s brother. His father’s name was Leb and his name is Hosea. He 
owns part of a house, has a stand in the Tendel market,” and a shop in the 
meat market. I am to give two hundred fifty [gulden?] as a dowry. May the 
good Lord see that I get it! 

She has been engaged since after Shavuot and, God willing, she is going 
to be married on Hanukkah — may it come auspiciously together with your 
auntie’s daughter. 

May the good Lord help us, I thought surely I could get something from 
you, for you know my financial condition, and I’ve gotten in so deep — may 
the good Lord get me out of it. Furthermore I want you to know that I have 
just spent a great deal on my children — long may they live. They were all 
sick, some with the pestilence and others with the smallpox; all sick at the 
same time, and Traune sickest of all. But the good Lord had compassion so 
that nothing happened to any of them. Well, now, shall I write you any more 
news; what's the use, dear child?¢ 

Traune is very anxious that you shan’t forget her when she has her wed- 
ding. However I'll still have to owe Hosea the half of the dowry until the 
good Lord helps me again.* 

With this I shall stop this time. May the good Lord save you from every 
distress. This is the supplication of your father-in-law and your father, Baruch, 
who is known as Baruch Reiniger Btzarn [?], the son of my respected father 
Judah, ofblessed memory. Regards to your father and mother — long may they 
live — and all your dear ones. My wife and children — long may they live — all 
send their regards. Dear children, don’t hold my bad writing against me. In 
my haste I have written this in my shop in the meat market. 


92.2 Two Letters from Sarel, daughter of Moses, to her 
husband Loeb Sarel Gutmans 
Letter One: 


Many good, blessed and pleasant years, may they surely come to you and 
to your head and hair. To the hands of my lovely, dear, beloved husband, 


The market for old clothes and odds and ends. 


Baruch wants to borrow money from his son-in-law to pay the dowry to his future son-in-law, 
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Hosea. 
4 Sometimes a bridegroom would not marry unless the whole dowry was paid in advance. 
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the pious and prudent, worthy Rabbi Loeb, may his Rock and Redeemer 
safeguard him. 

First, know of our good health; may you too be so always and in every 
moment. Further, my lovely, dear, beloved husband, know that I was very 
eager to write you extensively but I was afraid that I should have to pay too 
great a fee to the messenger, so much do I have to write you. I have been 
ever grieved because I have not heard a word from you for seven weeks, [not 
knowing] where you are in the world, especially in our current situation. May 
the Lord, praised be He, soon turn everything to good. 

I was at my wits’ end, and did not know what I should think about all that. 
Honestly, I do not know howl live in my great distress. The Lord, praised be 
He, knows how I feel. I do not eat, I do not drink, I do not sleep, my life is no 
life for me. For in good days, if I did not have two letters a week, I thought 
that I should not be able to live longer.... And now I do not at all know for 
such a long time where you are in the world. But what shall I do now? I have 
worried about so many things, I must rely upon God, praised be He. But 
there is nothing for which I care so much as your long life, may you live to a 
hundred years; this is my prayer, morning and late, may God grant it. 

What shall I do? Will the Lord, praised be He, let me witness happily your 
homecoming now in good health. Believe me, therefore, I shall do my best 
and shall certainly never let you go away, for if somebody had ever told me 
about such a sorrow, I would surely have lost my temper. What shall I do? I 
must say to everything, “This too will be for good.’® 

Now my heart has been calmed a little, because a messenger came from 
Linz today who met Jokel at the fair. He had asked Jokel about you, and Jokel 
said that you are in Linz. Believe me, I have heard an angel, if I may say so. 
First I was troubled again that you have not written. I wonder that you let a 
bird fly [ie., the messenger] in such a time without writing, as this is not your 
manner. But at any time if] had been given one hundred ducats it would not 
have pleased me so much, although for me every penny is now like a thousand, 
you can believe me indeed. Nevertheless, cursed be all money, and the only 
good is ifI hear of your dear health to long years. I thank God, praised be He, 
for this more than I can write you. 

I had much to write you about horrible things, but I cannot write: about 
the affliction we had to endure here when riots almost occurred in our streets. 





5 b. Taanit 21a. 
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It was like at the destruction of the Temple.° What shall I tell you about 
this? I think you are clever enough to imagine what could happen in such 
a time. Now we have been saved from this peril, we have certainly profited 
by the merits of our ancestors. And I particularly have suffered terribly. I 
have not saved a penny for my own needs if, God forbid, my life were to be 
endangered. 

Nowadays nobody is ready to lend anything to other people, from one 
hand into the other. When I needed something for living, I was obliged to 
offer double pledges and to pay high interest.” What shall I do? I wriggled 
about like a worm before I was prepared to borrow money on pawn in such 
a time. The saying goes, “Need breaks iron, if you will or not.’* You must eat, 
domestics must eat, you may be as careful as you like, you must have money 
anyhow. I had waited for ages, as I supposed that you would conclude a loan 
with the son-in-law of the righteous Kohen or with R. Moses, son of Joel 
Hazan, but by now I had seen it was coming to nothing, so I had to give as 
pawn what I had in my possession. May God, praised be He, help me further 
with honor. 

What shall one do? The rich and the poor are nowadays all equal: one 
gains just as much as the other. Believe me, therefore; my head tells me not 
to wish you were now here, I think you are yourself prudent enough for this, 
it is not necessary to teach you much. IfI could only hear where you are in 
the world, if I could only hear about you and have a letter from you every 
week and know that you have a good job. For here one cannot do anything, 
nowadays, until the Lord, praised be He, will change it soon for the better. 

Besides, you should know that they have crowned the King [Frederick 1] 
here with great honors, and her too [Elizabeth]: him on Monday, the 28th of 
Heshvan [November 4, 1619 ], and her on Thursday, the New Moon of Kislev 
[November 7, 1619 ].” Write, too, what is going on, so that one may know 
what is happening.... Besides, you may know that Kalman is here and walks 
about and asks whether he should come to you, whether he could assist you 





A rather stunning example of hyperbole. It was, however, a turbulent period, with events 
that triggered the Thirty Years’ War (see following notes). 

This was indeed a period of extreme economic crisis. 

A Yiddish proverb: noit brecht eizen. 

The Catholic Ferdinand 11, crowned as King of Bohemia on June 29, 1617, was deposed by 
Frederick v, Elector Palatine, leader of the Protestant Union, who ruled as King Frederick 1 
for a year and four days. These dramatic events marked the beginning of the Thirty Years’ 
War. His wife was Elizabeth Stuart, daughter of King James 1 of England. 
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so that you would not be so lonely. I myself would give much for this if you 
would have him with you so that somebody would take care of you; this is my 
greatest sorrow. For myself don’t care. Therefore, my dear beloved husband, 
do nothing other than to write me a letter whenever you can, and delight me 
once again with news about your health, long may it last, Amen. 

Further, you may know that just as we were writing, people arrived from 
Vienna and they too did not bring me a letter. This has frightened me even 
more. They told me that you have sent a letter through a messenger and are 
looking forward to my answer, but I have not seen any letter at all. Therefore 
do not upset me any longer and write me certainly and thoroughly about all 
things. I have no rest in my heart. They told me that you were having quite a 
nice time there. I, too, should like to enjoy it. But I do not blame you. You have 
never become entirely settled, and thus you think: out of sight, out of mind.... 

And thus, good night from your loving wife, who remembers you always, 
and who has no rest in her heart until she hears of your good health, to long 
years. 

Sarel, daughter of Moses, may his memory be blessed. 


Letter Two: 


In short, my dear husband, you should know that I have written to you the old 
letter [above] some time ago, only I could not send it to you just as happened 
with your letter. Now you should know that today, Friday, the 14th [1sth] of 
Kislev [November 22, 1619], the messenger came early in the morning and 
brought us all the letters. What shall I tell you? You will believe me that I 
feel — frankly speaking — as if reborn, so delighted was I to hear about your 
lovely health, may it last. I myself was not the only one to have rejoiced; so 
did all who received letters after such a long time during which they had not 
heard anything.... 

My dear beloved husband, concerning what you write — that I should write 
to you whether you should come home - I really don’t know what you mean. 
How can I give you any advice? How can I know for what reasons you do 
not want to stay there? You write that you can’t do anything there, although 
here, too, it is the same: people walk about and do nothing, the rich and the 
poor, and this is truly not to their benefit. And what one has to pay besides — 
extremely high taxes, and wages, and the house tax — I can't describe to you. 
And there is another thing: I don’t know how you could, in these days, travel 
here — I mean, you understand me well, you are clever enough, I can’t write 
across the field what a danger could arise from this.... 
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Thus, my dear beloved husband, decide and do as you find proper, for 
nowadays there is not the same opportunity as there was once to travel from 
one place to another. One thanks God that one can stay in one place. But 
you can believe me that, in my whole life, I have not felt as lonely and as full 
of sorrows as in these days. You can judge it from your own experience. May 
the Lord, praised be He, help us to be together again in joy. 

Otherwise as to the situation in our community, it causes us alarm just 
as it does where you are, but there is peace, thank God, although people are 
afraid of a war and of the scarcity, but it is still tolerable. What many people 
talk about is nothing else than lying and deceit; pay no attention to such 
gossip. May the Lord, praised be He, grant that times become better, but it 
is not bad so far, thank God. Only once, on Sunday of the weekly portion, 
Hayyei Sarah, a riot almost broke out because of a soldier. We were in great 
danger, but it was suppressed at once. ... Besides, you have certainly heard that 
the king, may his might be exalted, has been crowned with great solemnity, 
beyond description, and he has proceeded now to Nuremberg. 

Now accept a hundred thousand good and blessed years and a good 
Sabbath from your loving wife, who always thinks of you for good and is in 
great sorrow for you. 

Sarel, daughter of Moses, may his memory be blessed. 

... The children and your mother and Jokel send you greetings. 
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Seventeenth-Century Memoirs 
1598-1681 


ewish memoirs of any length appear for the first time in the seventeenth 

century. They constitute valuable sources for an understanding of the 
personal life of ordinary individuals — their petty quarrels, their vices, their 
ideals, their relation to others. They thus present a picture of the life of the 
average Jew. 

Some time before 1635 Asher ben Eliezer Ha-Levi of the town of Reichs- 
hofen in Alsace made his last entry in his Hebrew “Book of Memories” (Sefer 
Zikhronot). He wrote this personal chronicle to remind himself of what had 
befallen him and to thank God for all things, whether good or bad. They could 
not all have been good, for he admits that he finally took an oath to drink 
only at religious ceremonies and to limit his playing to chess and checkers. 
Occasionally he writes of events affecting Jewry at large. Asher was still a 
young man when he stopped making entries in his book — he was born in 
1598 — but even so his life was rather eventful, for he lived during the stormy 
period of the Thirty Years’ War (1618-1648). Three selections from this inter- 
esting chronicle are given below. The first tells of his escape from drowning; 
the second describes a successful effort of Vienna and Prague Jews to save 
their religious writings from confiscation; the third tells of Asher’s troubles 
with the local authorities. 

‘The second group of extracts is taken from the memoirs of Joseph of Siena 
in Italy. This Joseph, who was born about the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, was a trader, dealing in old clothes, remnants, and the like. He also 
did considerable trading in costumes used at the carnival season. He seems 
to have been an unusually quarrelsome fellow and probably wrote down 
these Italian memoirs to keep his grudges fresh in his mind. The text pro- 
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vides evidence of considerable duplicity, dishonesty, and violence among 
Jewish tradesmen; certainly not every Jew who lived in the ghetto was of 
heroic stature. 

The final group of extracts is taken from the autobiography of a young 
Jew born in Meseritsch, Moravia, in 1668. His biography, written in a poor 
Hebrew, covers the first seventeen years of what must have been a very un- 
distinguished and unhappy life. Our Moravian hero, who neglects to tell us 
his name, describes in some detail the economic struggles of his parents and 
his own commendable efforts to attain an education. 


93.1 Ihe Notebook of Asher Ben Eliezer Ha-Levi, 1598-1634 


A NARROW ESCAPE, 1625 


“Blessed be He who shows loving-kindness to the undeserving, for He requit- 


ed me with every kindness”? 


in the dead of night, on Monday, in the early 
morning of the oth of Kislev, [5]386 [December 8, 1625]. I was riding alone 
from Pfaffenhofen to Reichshofen,” and I was fording the river here, oppo- 
site the leper-house, in order to get on to the meadow. But as I climbed onto 
the shore, which was a little steep, my horse fell backward. My head and the 
upper half of my body were thrown into the water and mud, the lower half 
was left sticking in the air, and the waters covered me. If my horse had fallen 
on me then, there would have been no remedy for me. But God helped and 
saved me from such a nasty death, for I seized hold of the willows and thus 


escaped, by the aid of the Creator, Blessed be He, who performs miracles. 


DEFAMATION IN THE HAPSBURG LANDS, 1626-1627 


A scoundrel who had changed his religion made a false accusation against the 
Jews in the communities of Vienna and Prague, and, as a result of this, from 
that time on the foundation of Israel, that which sustains it, began to totter 
in all those lands. For this apostate made a pact with the priesthood, and an 
order was issued to gather all the holy books of the Jews to a designated spot. 
It was indeed a time of distress for Israel. 

They appealed to the Emperor [Ferdinand 11, 1619-1637], but he did not 


1 The blessing recited on escape from peril or recovery from illness. 

2 A distance of about ten miles. 

3 Asher was crossing a branch of the Moder River when he fell in. He may not have been 
altogether sober. 
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care to listen, saying that he had no opinion in the matter and would have 
nothing to do with it. This happened in the first part of the year [5 ]387 [au- 
tumn of 1626].* 

The Jews prayed to their Father in heaven, and He prompted the Jewish 
leaders to travel to the pope [Urban vit, 1623-1644], to the city of Rome, 
where he gave them the very letters they wished to the Emperor and to the 
clergy, in order to defeat the evil designs of the enemy.* When the oppressor 
[the apostate] heard of this he ran away and fled for his life. May the Lord 
frustrate all the devices of the crafty! I heard the good news in the month of 
Adar, [5 ]387 [February—March, 1627], and according to rumor, if he had not 
fled he would have been burnt to ashes. But God will execute His vengeance 


upon him. 


TROUBLE WITH THE LOCAL OFFICIALS, 1629 


” 


“Surely the Lord’s mercies are not consumed, surely his compassions fail not 
[Lam. 3:22]. On Wednesday, the 24th of Elul, [5 ]389 [September 12, 1629], 
that wretch, Jacob von Wangen, our overseer, came here to Reichshofen. He 
sent for me and said: “What have you done? Who allowed you to move with- 
out permission from your house on the other side of the brook to this large 
house? And second, you have deceived me, for you know that it is written 
in your charters that no Jew may lend a Christian more than twenty florins 
without authority from the overseer. Now why have you lent the Christian, 
Wagners Tiebold, thirty-six florins without permission?”® 

None of my excuses helped because he was looking for a pretext to hurt 
me. The upshot of the matter was that he ordered me to clear out of the house 
within two days, and the amount of the debt itself was to go to the rulers. In 
addition I was to pay a fine of ten florins. I begged for mercy a number of 
times, but it was no use, and I went home with a broken heart. I didn’t have 
any more strength and I wept bitterly, for the loss of my livelihood — God 
forbid — was involved. However, after this, though my heart was faint, I gave 
thanks to the Cause of all causes, and I ascribed the fault to my great sins, 





4 Ferdinand had already imposed strict censorship of Protestant books, and, in 1626, issued a 
special decree about anti-Christian content in Jewish books, especially the Talmud. Asher 
ben Eliezer is writing at some distance from Vienna and Prague, and he does not seem to 
have access to precise information about the events. 

5 Pope Urban himself was not at all known for his beneficence toward Jews. 

6 According to the Strasbourg constitution of 1613, the overseer was right: Asher had violated 
the law. 
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and not to my bad horoscope, for what happens to Jews is not determined 
by the stars.’ 

My father-in-law — long may he live — exerted himself on my behalf with 
the result that on Friday, close to Sabbath eve, the matter was settled and my 
sorrow was turned to joy and happiness, for the overseer went back on his 
original decision. Of course, only after having been bribed with two thalers! 

Blessed be the Lord God who bestows loving-kindness on the undeserv- 
ing. “The voice is the voice of Jacob [but the hands are the hands of Esau” 
(Gen. 17:11). 


93.2 The Troubles of Joseph of Siena, 1625-1632 


I record how, in the year 1625, the Grand Duke came to Siena, and Messer 
Abraham Pesaro and Messer Buonaventura Gallichi were appointed to collect 
the levy.’ From me, they demanded a pair of sheets, a bed canopy, a blanket, 
and a pillow — twice as much as they imposed upon anyone else. I gave them 
everything they asked, but the aforementioned Abraham thrice threw what I 
gave into the middle of the street with great contumely and derision, telling 
me that it was not enough, and that they desired better quality material. The 
said articles were however worth more than ten scudi. 

At the same time, in order to increase my dishonor and harm, they sent 
the constables and ordered them to distrain upon me, and not to accept 
the aforementioned goods. In this matter I received more consideration 
from the court than from them, for they accepted the same articles and did 
not distrain upon me, though they fined me one lira. The aforementioned 
Abraham boasted many times of this contumely. I have put it all on record, 
in order to remember both pleasure and displeasure. ... 

I record how, in the month of July, 1632, I purchased from Chichio, the 
ragman, several pieces of second-hand black damask, in the presence of 
Moses Galletti and Prospero Arcidosso, who at that period were working 
for Abraham Pelagrili in the shop beneath my house, which I had let to him. 
Moses and Prospero said that they wanted a share, since I had made the pur- 
chase in the doorway. So as not to quarrel, I replied that if they gave me the 
money it cost, I would let them have it. They agreed, and told me to wait for 





7 b. Shabbat 156a. 
8 A dig at Jacob, the overseer, who was placated only after “his hands” had received a bribe. 
9 Anad hoc levy in kind for the entertainment of the Grand Duke. 
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the said Abraham Pelagrili, who would either give me the money, or else let 
me keep it for myself. I was willing, and waited until Abraham came. When 
he arrived and I asked him whether he wanted the damask, he replied that 
he wanted to see it first. Although there was no need for me to show it to him 
until he gave me the money it cost, I let him see it in order to content him. 
He said that he did not want it, and left it to me. 

Some days after, I cut this damask at the bench in my shop. The said Abra- 
ham, who was present, robbed me of a piece, and had it cut into a number 
of caps by a Jew from Rome named Messer Lazaro de Importanza, and had 
them made up by him. On the day of the Madonna of the Tower,... 1632, he 
showed me one of these caps, already made of this same damask. I immedi- 
ately recognized my material, and asked him where he had got the damask. 
He refused to tell me; I therefore replied that I certainly would not give it 
back to him until he told me from whom he had received it, since at the 
same time a taffeta riband worked with silver, a bonnet, and other articles 
had been stolen from me. 

He then told me that he had bought it from Prospero Arcidosso. I there- 
upon informed him that I wished to show it to this Prospero, and to hear from 
him whether he had sold it to him, and that then I would give him back the 
cap. So, finding Prospero, I asked him whether it was true that he had sold the 
damask to Abraham. He immediately replied and said: “Abraham here came 
to find me, and told me to tell you that I had sold it to him, and I answered 
him that I would not say such a thing, because it was not true, for I have not 
sold him anything. But I was present when you were cutting up this damask 
on your counter, and I saw a piece fall down, and he ran to pick it up, and had 
three caps made out of it.” When I heard this, I said to Abraham: “I will not 
give you the cap back because it is my property, and it is not true that you 
bought it from Prospero, as you said.” He tried to force it out of my hand, and 
we came to blows, and we were separated, and I kept the cap. 

While matters were at this stage, Abraham Pelagrili together with his 
father [Solomon] and his brother Joseph accosted me in the evening, at the 
time of the afternoon worship service, and laid hands on me, saying: “Give 
me back my cap, or else I will get it out of you in blood!” To which I replied: 

“Ifit were your cap, I would have given it back, but, because it is my material, 
I will never do so.’ Seeing all three of them on me, I backed into the shop of 
Messer Samuel Nissim, and took from the man a pair of scissors and struck 
Abraham in the breast with them, saying, “Keep back, and do not come all 
three of you on to me!” 
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Feeling the scissors at his breast, he cried out: “I am a dead man,” and 
threw himself to the ground, but it had not done him any harm at all. Fearing 
that I had wounded him, I turned back towards San Martino. They caught me 
up six yards from San Martino, and Abraham and his father held me, while 
Joseph his brother struck me behind with a knife, and severely wounded me. 

I stayed in bed for twenty-three days, with a physician and two surgeons. 
Prospero Arcidosso and Moses Galletti gave evidence unfavorable to me, 
saying that it was neither Abraham nor Solomon his father, but Moses his 
brother. They said this because Moses was under age, and could not be pun- 
ished. But it was totally untrue that it was Moses, and they testified falsely; 
and that wound cost me upwards of twenty scudi. 


93.3 Boyhood in Moravia, 1663-1681 


My grandfather, Jacob Ha-Levi, was then rich and prosperous. My grand- 
mother [Lieble], his wife, was very pious and charitable, and went every 
morning and evening to the synagogue, and so was my mother Gnendel even 
in a higher degree; she was, moreover, a very intelligent woman. My father 
continued to study Torah. Three or four years after the wedding, in the winter 
[of 1663], the Muslims and Tatars swept over Moravia to destroy it, and all 
fled in confusion and terror to Bohemia. My grandfather, who was a rich man, 
lost nearly all his property, so that only very little of their fortune remained 
in their hands. My grandfather, his wife, two daughters, and my father and 
mother with the rest of the family remained in Bohemia. They finally came 
to Lichtenstadt, where my father secured a post as an elementary Hebrew 
teacher.'° He remained there for a few years; then he returned and found his 
house entirely empty. My mother then showed her ability in supporting the 
family by her own efforts, and started to manufacture brandy out of oats in 
a copper alembic, as was the custom in those parts. This was hard labor, but 
she succeeded. In the meantime, my father pursued his studies. 

One day a holy man, Loeb, the Rabbi of Trebitsch, whose authority ex- 
tended over Meseritsch, where my father lived, came to our town and stayed 
in our house.'? When he saw the troubles of my mother, his cousin, he had 
pity on her, and gave my father some gold and silver merchandise, such as 
rings, to get him used to honest and intelligent trade. My father was successful 





10 This was a position of extremely low status in the traditional Jewish community. 
11 Aryeh Loeb, later chief rabbi of Moravia, died in 1684. 
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and did a good business. Incidentally this led him to the acquaintance of the 
Count who owned the city. The Count liked my father, and turned over to 
him the distillery, in which they were working with eight great kettles, and 
he gave him servants to do the work and grain to prepare brandy. For this 
my father paid him a specified amount at the end of the year, in addition to 
paying a certain percentage of the income in taxes, as was customary. From 
that time he became prominent. My mother bore him first a daughter who 
died, then three sons, my rich and prominent brother Kalman, my poor self, 
and a son Moses, who died during the year after his mother’s death. 

When my mother was at last able to rest from her hard work, she fell sick 
in consequence of the heat and the fumes of the brandy, and she died at the 
age of thirty-four. May her merit sustain us in all our troubles, for there was 
no one in our town or outside of it who was like her in wisdom, piety, and 
charity. She died on a Sabbath, the 14th of Iyar, 5431 [May u1, 1671]. I was then 
four years old, and my older brother seven. 

In the course of the next year my father married again a great lady, Freidel, 
the daughter of Meir, the shohet [ritual-slaughterer] from Vienna. At the same 
time my father gave his sister Pessel to his new brother-in-law, Samuel [son of 
Meir] for a wife, so that they made an exchange. My father’s wife was herself 
still a young child who did not know how to bring us up in cleanliness as is 
necessary with little boys, nor could she properly care for us when we were 
sick. We have to thank God and the help of our paternal grandmother Lieble, 
and her good daughters, that we grew up at all. Even so Moses died, when 
he was only one year old. 

After my mother’s death my father began to strive for prominence and 
power, for as long as my mother lived she kept him back and reproved him 
as a mother does with her son.... Now the Count sold his property after 
three years and went to war against the enemies in foreign lands. He left my 
father in the hands of another Count who had purchased the town; but this 
new Count was not as favorable to my father as the first had been. My father 
thought it was the other way, and he relied on a broken reed [the new Count] 
to combat his [ Jewish] enemies. These, however, were numerous and more 
cunning and deliberate, for my father at that time was hasty in all his actions, 
and sometimes transacted his business without taking proper counsel and 
consideration, and he planned great undertakings to increase his wealth and 
honor, but it turned out otherwise. 

His enemies ruined his reputation with the Count, who made charges 
against him in connection with the distillery [Branntweinhaus] and other 
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business matters, and put him into prison for two months. Since the first 
Count was far away, nothing could be done to save my father, and he had to 
give up half his wealth in order to be released. On this occasion his enemies 
wreaked their revenge on him, saying, “When the ox has fallen, sharpen the 
knife,”!” and they urged the Count to expel my father, together with his elderly 
father Jacob, from his property. The Count did so: he expelled my father in 
Tammuz, 5435 [ July, 1675], while my grandfather fled with my grandmother 
in secret, for he owed money to many gentiles and could not pay. I was at 
that time seven years old. 

My father found a temporary shelter in the town of Humpoletz [Hum- 
polec], a town of wool-weavers, and he traded there for a year, while I was cut 
off from study and good deeds and left to myself. He then went to a village, 
Wostrow, for the Count had in the meantime returned from the military 
expedition and purchased this village, and my father followed him there. 

As for myself, I was constantly regressing in my studies as well as in 
manners and conduct. After a while my father decided to send me to Prague, 
which was a day’s journey. My older brother was also there; it was winter 
then, and I was nine years old. There, too, I did nothing, for my father did not 
know how to arrange matters properly, and in his endeavor to save money he 
placed me for a small sum in the charge of a teacher who took little care of 
me, while I needed much attention if I were to be taught with any success. 

At that time my power of comprehension and my memory were weak as 
a result of illness. I was full of ulcers, and the meals I ate were very unwhole- 
some for me, for it is the custom in Prague to eat at the midday meal peas 
and millet with a little butter, which proved very injurious to me. But nobody 
looked out for me to give me medical treatment. Although my father came 
several times to Prague he did not notice this. I gratefully remember Loeb 
Fleckeles, who gave me meals in his house and kept me for about six months 
for a small sum, my father paying him about six gulden a month. He wished 
me to be a companion for his son Simon, who was then five years old, and 
I helped him by taking him to school and going over his lessons with him. 

At that time I was very humble and ready to be a slave to everybody, and 
to do anything I was ordered. If only my father had left me in this house, I 
would have become used to good manners and learned a little more than in 
the village of Wostrow among the country people. My father, however, wished 
to save money and took me home; my older brother was there at the time 





12 b. Shabbat 32a. 
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also. He thought that he himself would teach us, and my brother, who was 
thirteen or fourteen years old, actually learned from him aggadic literature, 
such as Rashi and midrashim, as well as the laws of shehitah [ritual slaughter], 
but I needed a special teacher. My father started to teach me Gemara Sotah 
once or twice, though I had never before studied Talmud, or even Mishnah. 

Thus a long time passed by without my learning anything, until I became 
a thorn in my own eyes and even more so in the eyes of my father, because I 
was a boor, brought up in filth without any cleanliness, for the lack of a mother. 
Iremember that at the age of eleven I ran around barefoot, without trousers, 
and no one cared. My father then had many little children, for his wife bore 
him almost every year a son or a daughter. I am sure that if anybody had 
announced my death to him at that time he would have thought this good 
news, for he considered me ignorant and good for nothing, so that my very 
existence was a burden to him. My brother was a strong boy who did hard 
work in the slaughter-house and made himself otherwise useful, while I was 
oppressed by all the members of the house. Everybody ordered me around. 
This continued for the years 1678-1679..." 

In the winter of 1680-1681, in the month of Kislev, a great column was 
seen in the sky towards the east; it was very high, and remained for a month. 
Some claimed that it was a natural phenomenon called a “comet,” which 
sometimes appears in a very cold winter, but the astronomers explained it 
in various ways, and so it happened that in this year a new great world war 
started, which did not end until 1698.'* 

In this winter [1680-1681] my father made great profits, and was successful 
in all his transactions with various kinds of merchandise. My own impulse 
led me to go to some Jewish community to study Torah, for I was ignorant; 
and God had shown great kindness to us [by granting prosperity]. My father 
made promises, but did not keep his word; I often saw guests come (with 
whom my father went away) and he had promised to take me with him to 
Moravia, but he changed his mind. This happened several times; the obstacle 
was that the necessary clothing for me was not ready, as no one looked upon 
me with kindness. My father’s wife [my stepmother] had her hands full with 
her own little ones. 


A long passage follows in which the author describes a plague that ravaged Bohemia in 1680, 
from which he suffered and just barely survived. 

Often called “the Great Turkish War,” usually dated 1683-1699, in which Ottoman armies 
advanced all the way to Vienna, but which ended in their resounding defeat. 
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One night before my father was to leave I was awake the whole night sew- 
ing for myself sheepskins which are called Pelz, and I made a kind of a long 
gown for underwear, and something for my feet. I secretly took some shirts 
so that my father would not notice anything, and before daybreak I went 
to the place where the sleigh was prepared for my father, and stayed there. 

When he came it was still dark before daylight, and when he noticed me 
he thought the house-dog was there, and he wanted to kick him away. I then 
said: “Father, this is your son who is ready to serve you on the way which I 
take in order to study.’ There were many strangers present, business men who 
had come to buy wool. They saw my good resolve, though I was very young 
[twelve years old], and urged my father to take me along; they were sure I 
would become a great scholar and a good man. My father then answered 
that it was impossible to take me along, for I had no proper clothing and it 
was very cold. I then showed my cleverness, how I had prepared for myself 
everything necessary for the journey. He finally agreed and took me along; 
but the cold was so severe that several times I thought I was going to die; the 
snow was falling and the wind blew it into our faces, and it caused my father 
great pain.... But “those who are travelling for the fulfillment of a mitzvah 
suffer no harm,”!* and we reached Herschmanik.... 

Now [at age 17], unfortunately, I am devoid of wisdom and intelligence, 
without children or spouse. I wish to retire from the affairs of this world, but 
I do not know whether, after all, it would not be better for me to marry; I 
might possibly have pious children and a capable wife, who would be a help 
to me. I wait for an answer from God, hoping that He might notify me by a 
sign or a dream or a verse, of which I might think when I wake up, or which 
a child might answer when I ask for its lesson. May I be successful according 
to God’s wishes. Amen. 
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Saul Levi Morteira, “The People’s Envy” 


Amsterdam, 1622 


aul Levi Morteira, educated in the bustling ghetto of Venice, came to 

Amsterdam as a young man in 1616. The community he discovered there 
was extremely unusual, composed of new immigrants who had come from 
Portugal, where they were descendants of Jews who had been forced to con- 
vert to Christianity and live (at least openly) as Christians in 1497. Shortly 
before 1600, a few Portuguese traders with this “New Christian” background 
settled in Amsterdam, and soon afterward a small group received permission 
to practice Judaism openly as a community (Chapter 36). Because of the 
unique background of its members, this was a community for which effective 
rabbinic leadership was of crucial importance. 

Morteira began his formal rabbinical service in 1619; from then until his 
death in 1660 his weekly sermons played a major role in presenting the rich- 
ness of Jewish religious culture with sophistication yet without presuming 
significant prior knowledge. His students reported reviewing texts of 1400 
different sermons by 1645. Spinoza grew up listening to these sermons, though 
he eventually repudiated the entire religious world-view of his rabbi. 

The sermon excerpted below presented a rather shocking challenge to the 
members of the new community. Focusing on the process reported so briefly 
at the beginning of Exodus in which an Israelite settlement apparently living 
peacefully becomes victimized by a new pharaoh, Morteira presents a new 
message from a single biblical verse in a striking juxtaposition of theology 
and sociology: the Israelites aroused the envy and antipathy of the local 
population because of their behavior, inappropriate to a community of aliens 
who were no more than guests. The Egyptian oppression was not the result 
of a decision from the top of the political hierarchy, but a response from 
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the native population to the Israelites who failed to appreciate the impact 
of their behavior upon their neighbors. Subsequent Jewish communities in 
the long exile had failed to learn this lesson, and had suffered expulsions as a 
consequence. The preacher's message is a powerful warning for a community 
beginning to prosper in their new environment: learn from the past, lest the 
pattern be once again repeated. 


94.1 Advice to Jews Living in Exile’ 


“The Israelites were fertile, va-yishretsu va-yirbu va-yaatsmu very greatly, so 
that the land was full with them” (Exod. 1:7). 

It is clear that the Egyptian exile was called an “iron blast furnace” (Deut. 
4:20) because it affected us the way a blast furnace works upon silver or gold 
placed within it. These are refined by the removal of all dross, prepared to 
withstand fire, strengthened for the resting stone and blows of the hammer. 
So the calamities of Egypt taught Israel to endure as slaves, thereby preparing 
her to endure the calamities of later exiles... 

The first generation of our ancestors who left the land of Canaan knew 
that they were resident aliens, who had come to a land not theirs. They con- 
tinued to think of themselves as aliens, and they did not overreach. The Egyp- 
tians bore them no envy.... But after their death, the following generations 
thought of Egypt as the land of their birth. They grew arrogant and became 
so provocative in their behavior that they aroused the envy of the Egyptians, 
who decreed harsh laws against them and enslaved them. 

This has frequently been the cause of massacres and expulsions during our 
own exile. Expelled from certain countries, we have arrived in others totally 
destitute, and God has graciously enabled us to acquire new wealth and 
possessions. Those who knew at first hand the circumstances of their arrival 
lived in peace. But after their deaths, others became arrogant, indulging in 
empty vanities, until the indigenous population eventually expelled them. 

God showed us all this in Egypt, so that we might learn from the past and 
not repeat the same foolish mistake, but it has been to no avail. Precisely how 
this behavior caused the oppressive enslavement in Egypt, how God decrees 
with true justice that this pattern will continue so long as such behavior re- 
mains unchanged, how the matter can be remedied: this will be the subject 
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of our sermon today, which we begin with the help of the One who brought 
us out of the Egyptian blast furnace.... 

The Torah says, “The Israelites were fertile” after the death of their parents. 
Then, having reproduced abundantly, they were no longer content to live 
in their original space. They refused to endure crowded conditions and to 
remain content with little, so as to avoid the hostile glares of their enemies. 
Rather va-yishretsu, meaning that they spread out.... After they were fecund, 
they expanded; becoming numerous, they wanted wider spaces. 

This is inappropriate for those who live in exile. They should be prepared 
to endure hardship; happy are those who have what they need and no more. 
But such a contented disposition is not what we see today. Aman who is alone 
with his wife, or even a single man, lives in a large house with unnecessarily 
spacious rooms. Such people waste their money, which they may well need 
some day, by giving it to the gentiles, and receiving nothing of value in return. 
This is not befitting a people living outside its land, in the land ofits enemies. 

Even in the land of Israel, the prophet berated an Israelite king for his large 
houses, and for considering these houses to be a source of security rather than 
directing his thought to the service of God (Jer. 22:14).... And if such splendid 
houses are inherently superfluous, examined in light of our own time of exile 
they become all the more shameful. ... Now, living in exile, when God’s ark 
no longer exists and His house is destroyed, how dare we dwell in spacious 
chambers, devising all kinds of haughty schemes to glorify ourselves with non- 
essentials? ... These possessions are readily seen by all, arousing great envy.... 

Then the verse says va-yirbu. It was not only that they expanded in their 
houses quantitatively, but also qualitatively “they became great,” magnificent 
grandees. This refers to their manner of dress and to other externals. They 
began to have expensive clothes and horses and chariots with men running 
before them, all of which is inappropriate for aliens and exiles in a land not 
theirs. In addition to increasing envy, it prolongs the exile.... Had they not 
become so grandiose through their affectations of power, their exile would 
have ended with no change in their mode of life, and they could have been 
saved without having been afflicted with sorrows. 

All this happened to us in the Egyptian exile so that we might learn a 
lesson for the subsequent exiles. But we have gone astray like a flock of sheep, 
repeating the same mistake wherever we have been exiled, by dressing more 
ostentatiously than the nobles of the land. We have caused our own destruc- 
tion during the period of the exile. And our enemies have responded with 
general expulsions, both out of envy and as a punishment.... 
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The women in Zion used to think day and night about various styles of jew- 
elry and clothing, to the point where no woman would be respected unless she 
had an original wardrobe. Finally the prophet railed against them, reiterating the 
innumerable modes of new clothes and jewels they used to invent day after day. 

In addition to ruining their own husbands with their huge expenditures on 
clothing, the women also impelled other women to steal from their husbands so 
that they might deck themselves out like the rest. ... They were also responsible 
for causing many maidens to be afflicted because they remained unmarried in 
their fathers’ houses. For no man would accept the fixed dowry, knowing the 
enormous expenses required to enable a woman to go about in style... 

After this the verse says, va-yaatsmu. This refers to the fact that their ar- 
rogance was manifest in yet another way over and above the spaciousness of 
their homes and the costliness of their clothing, namely, in sumptuous foods 
and magnificent furniture. .. The word yaatsmu is derived from etsem, “bone” 
or “substance”; it means that they grew larger in body and ruddier than rubies 
with their fine food and drink.... 

The prophet Amos denounced such behavior when he said, “Feasting on 
lambs from the flock and on calves from the stall” (Amos 6:4). Here he was 
referring to the various kinds of food with which they contrive to fill their 
bellies. “They drink from the wine bowls” (Amos 6:6), calling out to each 
other until they empty the barrels, hurting both those who provide the wine 
and their own health.... 

It would be better [for Jews] to spend their money inviting the poor and 
providing them with food and other necessities. But they curse the poor 
and spend their money on trivial luxuries that can do them no good, giving 
money again and again to men who mock them as soon as they leave their 
homes.... All of us complain and weep about hard times, but when we get 
something, we spend a fortune on banquets with wine.... 

God despises this, and He makes the gentiles among whom we are exiled 
despise us, as was the case with the Egyptians. The verse says, va-timmale 
ha-aretz otam, “the land was full with them.’ This means that the land and 
its inhabitants were fed up with them and their deeds. When a person can- 
not stand another, we say that he is fed up with him.... The Egyptians were 
disgusted with the Israelites, and they threw their sons into the Nile, may 
God protect us! And He took away from them their spacious houses, and 
their expensive clothes, and their tasty delicacies.... Unwilling to behave 
properly as a matter of choice, they descended to a level of great abasement 
against their will. 
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This is how fools are instructed, as the Bible says, “and a rod for the back 
of fools” (Prov. 26:3). There is no foolishness greater than that of a person 
who has fields and vineyards for the support of his household but sells them 
to buy expensive clothing for himself and ornaments for his house, so that 
when the time of the harvest comes, he is hungry, with no field to reap. So it 
is with those of us who spend money on jewels and expensive clothing. We 
have no fields except for our money, and we must use it to serve God and to 
provide food for our household. Is it not utter foolishness to diminish it for no 
good purpose, so that when harvest comes, there will be no source of food? 

I know full well that this has been the pattern from of old, that it is difficult 
even to begin to correct it, and that the full remedy is even harder. Other 
warnings, while not heeded by everyone, will at least benefit certain individu- 
als. But in this matter, unless the entire community reform, the individual will 
be powerless, for a wise man among fools is thought to be a fool. And reform 
of an entire community is extremely difficult. But this communal reform 
is what we need for our own continual welfare of body and soul. We must 
remember our exile before God. May it be His will to send us our righteous 
messiah, soon and in our days. Amen. 
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A Preacher’s Rebuke of Polish 
Jewish Society: Berekhiah Berakh 


1662 


erekhiah Berakh ben Isaac Eisik (d. after 1665), was a student of the noted 

kabbalist Nathan Shapira; his wife’s brother was the son-in-law of the 
celebrated talmudist and communal leader Yom-Tov Lipmann Heller. He 
followed his teacher in delivering weekly sermons at the Cracow synagogue. 
Eventually he incorporated this material into his book, Zera Berakh, published 
at Cracow in 1646, a classic of Polish-Jewish homiletical literature. Adding 
a second cycle of homilies on the weekly Torah portions, he published a 
combined version at Amsterdam in 1662, with a new introduction containing 
a trenchant critique of contemporary Polish Jewish culture. 

Reviewing the catastrophic losses recently suffered by Polish Jewry and in- 
sisting that “God does not act unjustly,” he specifies the sins of the community 
in the areas of cultural life, synagogue life, economics, and leadership that he 
believes to be responsible for the punishment.’ This tirade, a dramatic con- 
trast to the romantic idealization of Polish Jewish culture by Nathan Hanover 
(Chapter 37), does not reflect the technique of rebuke recommended in the 
book itself, which is to criticize indirectly, by allusion, making the listeners 
feel that they are simply learning the meaning of classical Jewish texts. 

Especially noteworthy is his critique of the spread of books and treatises 
popularizing kabbalistic teachings, which he insists should be restricted (as 
it was at the beginning) to an elite circle prepared to understand esoteric 
doctrine. The major problem was the opportunity for printing relatively in- 





1 Compare the analogous text by Solomon Alami, Chapter 83. 
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expensive copies of any publication, and the willingness of rabbis to provide 
a haskamah or endorsement for a new text without thoroughly reading it. 

Near the end of his life, Berakh became enthralled by the Sabbatian 
messianic movement. Traveling to Ottoman territory, he visited Shabbatai 
Zevi, then imprisoned in Gallipoli (Chapter 96). His widely circulated letter 
reports on his visit. 

Some have suggested that the figure of Rabbi Benish in I.B. Singer’s Satan 
in Goray was based in part on Berekhiah. 


95.1.An Explanation for Misfortune 


With our own eyes we have seen that... chaos and profound darkness have 
come to the world, suffering without end, one misfortune and catastrophe 
following another. Blood has been spilled like water, and there is no one to 
bury the dead. Communities have been devastated, synagogues and schools 
destroyed, Torah scrolls have been torn to pieces, and some of our leading 
scholars have, for our sins, been sentenced to terrible, painful deaths. Tens 
of thousands of Jews have been killed, and we are left so few in number that 
it is beyond belief. The calamity has been recorded in a book of dirges, but 
there were too many deaths to report, beyond counting. 

Now God certainly does not act unjustly. One major cause of the catastro- 
phe was this mode of study. .. [reconciling ] disparate subjects that contradict 
each other in their view, or that are not presented in the proper order, linking 
them together artificially to reveal content in the Torah that simply is not 
there.... The students did not find glory in understanding the simple truth 
of Torah; they were instead drawn after an empty brilliance.” In response, the 
sages of the previous generation passed ordinances condemning this form 
of study, so that it would become contemptible in the sight of all, and they 
tried to abolish it....* How much more is it appropriate today to show our 
zeal for God and His holy Torah by abolishing this totally false study that 
has drawn students to empty vanities. It is more to be repudiated even than 
the study of philosophy and other external subjects that were banned in the 
days of the Rashba [Rabbi Solomon ibn Adret] and the Rosh [Rabbenu 
Asher ben Yehiel].* 





2 For an earlier critique of the mode of study known as pilpul and hilluk, see Chapter 68. 
3 Here he may indeed have been referring to the writings of Maharal of Prague, Chapter 68. 
4 See Source 80.3. 
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Even without this, there was also ample cause in the serious failings to 
be found in most communities of our land. There was the profaning of the 
Sabbath, for many Jews earned their livelihood through arendas, leasing towns 
or villages from the great nobles in order to sell liquor and other alcoholic 
beverages, which they sold through gentile servants on Sabbaths and holidays. 
From this, other even more serious transgressions resulted, which cannot be 
written.° Furthermore, they raised pigs. Furthermore, the catastrophe can be 
explained by the failure of Jews to take seriously the proclamations of bans 
concerning [ostentatious] clothing, and that rabbinical positions should not 
be attained through the offering of bribes and making gods of gold and silver. 
These bans were never enforced, despite their seriousness.° 

Another major cause is that we have virtually no proper public worship. 
This is because of the sickness of our land in accepting as leaders of worship 
unworthy men so long as they have a beautiful voice — even if they are totally 
ignorant. They therefore make blasphemous errors in their enunciation of 
the words of the liturgy, sometimes completely swallowing the words.... It 
is not only that we lose the merit of public worship; worse than this, they 
cause harm to individual Jews, even the most distinguished, because their 
singing is so drawn out that the proper time for the Shema and the Tefillah 
passes. There can be no doubt that this is a cause for the prolonging of the 
exile and the delaying of redemption....7 

Yet another evil sickness I have seen is the scandal in the current study of 
Kabbalah. We know that it is called “kabbalah,” something received, because 
it has been transmitted as tradition learned by disciple from teacher going 
back to Moshe Rabbenu, who learned it [from God] on Sinai. It is forbidden 
to disclose this esoteric teaching except to a very limited group, and no one 
may innovate anything on his own initiative, but only allude to its mysteries 
as based in biblical verses and rabbinic statements (Chapter 78). 

But now there has arisen a small group of well-known men who think 
of themselves as using this crown and making it into a source for their own 
profit.’ They have written treatises on kabbalistic matters and have been given 
permission to print these texts, and they travel around all the communities 





5 On the arenda and attempts by Jewish leaders to prevent it, see Chapter 51. 

6 On the sumptuary laws prohibiting ostentatious clothing, see Chapter 48. 

7 On the problem of cantors with inadequate knowledge of the Hebrew liturgy chosen for 
the quality of their voice, see Saperstein, Jewish Preaching 1200-1800: An Anthology, 338-39, 
esp. n. 37. 

8 Literally: “a spade with which to feed themselves.” 
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distributing them among the Jews, saying “earn a reward for yourselves [by 
reading this].” In this way they disclose esoteric mysteries before the great 
and the small. 

Not only this, in their writings they mix what they have invented on their 
own initiative together with authentic words of kabbalistic tradition, so that 
no one can recognize what is the teaching of true masters and what these 
writers have added: such is the extraordinary spirit that they possess. ... Now, 
my brothers and friends, go out and see that even if they had done nothing 
more than to copy word for word the writings of the true masters, their sin 
would be beyond toleration because they have printed this doctrine, and 
thereby made it a topic of public conversation. How much more disgraceful 
is this that they stretch their own hands into the realm of the most holy.... 

The scholars of our generation who are responsible for this stum- 
bling-block send me [statements] showing that they have given permission 
and license to print such material, which they justify and praise to the heavens, 
while they are really giving false testimony (God forbid) about fraudulent 
authors. The true reason for this is that the scholars do not read from these 
books thoroughly, but give them only a superficial skimming. And these au- 
thors pull the wool over the eyes of the scholars and deceive them by showing 
them a booklet in which the deficiency is not apparent.” 

Yet despite all this, the merit of Torah study in our land — that has excelled 
all others, as was widely known — preserved us in the past, until this perverse 
mode of empty study arrived that I mentioned above. 
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Messianic Excitement in 


Hamburg and Livorno 
1665-1666 


fall the messianic figures who appeared in Jewish life, Shabbatai Zevi 

was the most notorious and the most widely acclaimed. Hundreds of 
thousands of Jews, both the cultured and the masses, accepted him as the 
long-awaited savior and redeemer of Israel. The times were ripe for him: cen- 
tral Europe and its Jewry with it had been devastated by the Thirty Years’ War; 
east European Jewry had been decimated by a series of massacres beginning 
in 1648. In such periods of suffering, Jews often longed with special intensity 
for a return to Palestine where a free Jewish state would be established that 
would serve as a refuge and a restoration of glorious days from the past. 

Kabbalists reckoned 1648 as the messianic year; Christian mystics thought 
it would be 1666. Thus when Shabbatai Zevi was proclaimed messiah, first 
by Nathan of Gaza and, not long after, by frenzied followers and other 
astute propagandists, he found a ready, wildly enthusiastic reception. His 
charming personality, his fine appearance, his pleasant singing voice, and 
his kabbalistic learning all made him the idol and the hope of a crushed and 
yearning people. 

Zevi probably had no original mystical philosophy of his own; he was a 
follower of the Lurianic school of mystical thought. After his death, some of 
his immediate followers created a secret Muslim-Jewish sect (the Dénmeh) 
and conceived of him as God incarnate, thereby crossing beyond the periph- 
ery of Judaism. The Frankists, another Sabbatian group, also ultimately left 
the faith (Chapter 74.). However, there remained within the fold of Judaism 
even until the nineteenth century some outstanding individuals in central 
Europe who apparently retained sympathies for Sabbatian Messianism. 
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The most dramatic events of the movement occurred in the Islamic 
Ottoman Empire, and their sources are therefore beyond the scope of this 
collection. The passages here focus on attitudes and behavior of Jewish 
communities in Europe, specifically Hamburg and Livorno. The first two 
texts are taken from Tsitsat Novel Tsevi (“The Fading Flower of Zevi,” cf. Isa. 
28:4.), written by Rabbi Jacob Sasportas. The first selection describes his own 
community of Hamburg at a time when messianic excitement was booming 
in early 1666 in response to letters about Zevi's relocation to his home com- 
munity of Izmir, where he had quickly won over the support of the majority 
of Jews (cowing the others into submission). The reactions reported in Ham- 
burg were dramatic celebrations within the synagogue in anticipation of the 
imminent beginning of the messianic era, much to the dismay of Sasportas. 

The second passage is taken from a long letter written by Rabbi Joseph 
ha-Levi of Livorno, like Sasportas an opponent of the movement. It presents 
a fascinating account of reactions to the news of the “messiah’s” apostasy, 
documenting the ways in which believers can accommodate to reports of 
events that appear unambiguously to refute their beliefs. 

The third text is taken from the Memoir of Gliickel of Hameln (see Chap- 
ter 71); though written a generation later, it presents vivid memories of the 
events from the perspective not of learned rabbis but of a rather sophisticated 
woman. 

As Gershom Scholem has demonstrated, such reactions to reports of an 
apostate messiah may also elucidate reactions to the reports of a crucified 
messiah more than 1600 years earlier. 


96.1 Reactions in Hamburg to Reports about the Turkish 
“Messiah” 


That week letters proclaiming that the “king” [Shabbatai Zevi] who they claim 
had begun to reign had left Jerusalem and was now in Izmir, behaving like 
a royal ruler, with the entire city abuzz. Also the Prophet [Nathan] himself 
had left the city and gone to encounter the descendants of Reuben and of 
Gad, who would come [to join their Jewish brethren] before the rest of the 
ten [“lost”] tribes. The sound of trepidation had descended upon the camp 
of the Hebrews, peace, without terror.’ Every Jew came with drums and 
other instruments to the synagogue, dancing with the Torah scrolls. The 





1 Aplay on1 Sam. 4:6 and a reversal of Jer. 30: 5, which says “terror, without peace.” 
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noise of their dancing and their instruments, the sound of the “messengers” 
proclaiming good news despite the pain and the pangs of exile, the public 

laughter of the fools [cf. Eccl. 7:6], increased until the synagogue was filled 

with gentiles astonished at what they were hearing and seeing. Most of them 

said nothing, because everything seemed to them to be a matter worthy of 
mockery and derision. On the contrary, they themselves added to the noise, 
writing and printing, diminishing and enhancing what they heard in order to 

make fun of the Jews. The humble of our people were thinking that this was 

the result of the hand of God, with our enemies themselves proclaiming and 

publicizing our good fortune. There was one who preached publicly that this 

was the “great shofar” mentioned in the verse, “On that day the great shofar 

will be sounded” (Isa. 27:13). There is no shofar greater than this, so no one 

should cast doubt upon this messiah and this prophet. 

I in my misery certainly saw that those bringing joy to the people were 
beguiling and suppressing the speech of the unbelievers, calling them total 
heretics. My authority was undermined, so that I could not speak, as there 
were so few who supported my position that a child could list their names. 
And those few were unable to speak aloud, but kept to themselves. The 
masses became more powerful with their leaders, and no one could win 
them back. Many times they sought to place a ban on the “unbelievers,” and 
they might have done so had they not seen that I was with the “unbelievers,” 
strengthening their hearts so that they would not fear any ban, which would 
be like declaring a ban upon the sea. They [the “believers” ] implored me to 
preach publicly on this matter, [and I did so,] but I did not want to speak 
disparagingly about their messiah and their prophet, so I said, “Tf all that we 
have heard is indeed true, then your messiah is close to you, and we are close 
to being able to say, ‘My beloved is like a gazelle [tsvi]. . . standing behind 
the wall, etc.” (Song 2:9).” 

After I completed my sermon, one of the scholars stood up and made an 
accusation against me, saying, “Have you heard what he said at the beginning 
of his speech, speaking as if he doubted whether all we have heard is true. I say 
that it is indeed the case, for if it is not true, why should we cite this biblical 
verse and make it into a fraud?” 

About two weeks later, I went to a meeting of scholars in the house of Rab- 





This verse was used in a messianic context already in rabbinic texts (e.g. Midrash Shir 
ha-Shirim, Pesiqta de-Rav Kahanah), but it was especially useful to the Sabbatians because 
the Hebrew word for gazelle or deer was Shabbatai’s family name. 
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bi Isaac Seftor de Texeira.* The conversation was about Nathan their prophet 
having revealed the messianic date found in the Zohar, based on the verse “In 
this year of jubilee, each of you shall return to his holding” (Lev. 25:13). Thus 
it is the jubilee of the word “this,” ha-zot, meaning that eight years (equivalent 
to the zayin and aleph of ha-zot) shall pass from this fifty-year period, and 
then the redemption will begin to appear. They interpreted it to mean that 
five thousand (signified by the letter heh of ha-zot) and four hundred (the taf 
of ha-zot) years of fifty-year jubilee cycles would pass, and then eight years of 
the following jubilee cycle (5408 = 1648), and that is the precisely year when 
the messiah Shabbatai Zevi began to display his messianic work in Izmir.* 
Within the remainder of this fifty year period [5400-5450 = 1640-1690], 
“each of you shall return to his holding.” Now Nathan the Prophet has said 

that there remains only one year and a few months.... * 

Concerning this, the rabbi and preacher of this community [Rabbi Moses 
Israel] gave the following homiletical interpretation: “Your neck is like the 
Tower of David, built to hold weapons [le-talpiyot], hung with a thousand 
shields, all the quivers of warriors” (Song 4:4). “Your neck is like the Tower 
of David” refers to Shabbatai Zevi, the messiah descendant of David, who 
will build the Temple, which will be built in the year [5]430 [the numerical 
equivalent of the Hebrew fal, or the secular year 1670], like the prophecies 
(piyot) of Nathan.... 

He preached many such matters publicly, and the entire congregation was 
overjoyed, saying, “Behold ancient things from the mouth of an elder who 
has acquired wisdom.” 


96.2 Reactions in Livorno to Reports of the “Messiah’s” 
Apostasy 


I did not want to respond immediately before ships would arrive from Izmir 
and confirm the rumor that the evil Shabbatai Zevi (may his name and 
memory be blotted out) had indeed apostatized. Three months had passed 





3 One of the wealthiest Jews in Hamburg, whose father had been agent in Hamburg for the 
Queen of Sweden (Scholem, Sabbatai Sevi, 573). 

4 The year 1648 was well known in Jewish messianic speculation, but it turned out to be 
disastrous for the Jews of Poland (Chapter 37). For the beginning of Zevi’s public career in 
that year, see Scholem, Sabbatai Sevi, 136, 139-41. 

5 Nathan mentions “a year and a few months” in an important letter to Raphael Joseph of 
Aleppo (Scholem, Sabbatai Sevi, 272) 
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without the arrival of single ship [in Italy], because of the great delay caused 

by the Sultan’s decision to seize all Christian ships and send them to Crete.® 
Because of this delay, the foolish believers began to speak rebelliously against 

God and His messiah, once again insisting that Shabbatai Zevi was the true 

messiah. The people were divided into several different groups. 

The first claims that he had never apostatized, that the report was a lie. 
What had happened was that the Sultan, upon seeing Shabbatai, embraced 
him and kissed him and placed the royal crown on his head and a green turban 
upon his cap, so that those who saw him thought that he had accepted Islam. 
This is the belief of the empty-headed; chief among them is Abraham Pereira, 
one of the wealthiest Jews in Amsterdam, who is currently in Venice, from 
which he is writing letters of mischief and vanity to the fools who are here. 
They have also written similarly from Verona, and other places.” 

A second group claims that if perhaps he did apostatize there is a deep 
subterfuge in this act, which is to learn the secrets of the Turkish Sultan at 
their sources, so that later, when his own sovereignty is established, he will 
be expert in all of the tactics of royal rule. 

A third group claims that his apostasy has no end of mysteries, brought 
about by God, for it was necessary for him to enter into the realm of the 
husks (kelippot) in order to subdue them, and that is why he clothed himself 
with them.® The most distinguished person who held this view was Rabbi 
Raphael Supino; in his house there gathered a group of descendants of the 
associates of Jephthah,’ and he would preach and stir them up in this manner. 
I responded to them that what had happened to Shabbatai Zevi was like the 
camel who went to demand horns, and they cut off his ears,'° for the husks 
had already subdued him, and he had become inseparably mixed up with 
them. Supino also made songs (shirim) — or sources of pain (tsirim) — for his 
king, may the pangs of childbirth (tsirim) come upon both of them. I called 





War had broken out between Turkey and Venice over the island of Crete. 

On Pereira, see Scholem, Sabbatai Sevi, 529-30. 

This explanation is based on Lurianic Kabbalah: the husks (kelippot) were the source of evil 
energized by sparks of divine holiness imprisoned with them, and it was necessary for the 
messiah to descend into the realm of evil in order to liberate the sparks. 

Cf. Judg. 11:3: “Men of low character gathered around Jephthah”; the Talmud uses this verse 
to exemplify a general principle that individuals with problems attract unsavory companions: 
b. Bava Qamma 92b. Supino was a distinguished scholar in Livorno. 

The statement (in Aramaic) is taken from b. Sanhedrin 106a and applied to Shabbatai Zevi. 
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him a “steaming pot” (sir nafuah: Jer. 1:13). R. Isaac Nahar was also drawn 
after him, but he really belongs to the first group."* 

A fourth group claims that if he perhaps [appeared to have] apostatized, 
it was not really him, but rather a hologram of him, while he himself ascend- 
ed to the heavens and has disappeared from sight.'* Jokingly I said that the 
following talmudic statement should apply, “According to Rav, meat that has 
disappeared from sight is forbidden.’ 

A fifth group claims that he did not apostatize and that he is still a Jew, but 
that he apologized to the Sultan that the “prophet” of Gaza had given such 
prophecies, and the Sultan had sent after Nathan, and one way or another, 
they returned him to the fortress of Gallipoli. 

All these are the words of ignorant fools. And now the masters of false- 
hood have roused themselves to write new letters, claiming that the Turkish 
Sultan has made Shabbatai into an officer of his army and sent him with two 
hundred thousand soldiers to Poland in order to fulfil the prophecy of “Satan 
Ashkenazi” in Gaza,"* saying that the messiah would wreak vengeance for the 
Jews that were slaughtered in Poland, and it is affirmed that he has performed 
countless wonders and miracles. But the believers in the Torah of truth have 
not turned to arrogant and foolish lies; they know that what has come from 
Izmir in writing about the apostasy is the truth, and the writings from Istanbul 
and Adrianople to Venice confirm the matter. 


96.3 Gliickel of Hameln on the Excitement over Shabbatai 
Zevi, 1665-1666 


About this time people began to talk of Shabbatai Zevi. But “woe unto us 
that we have sinned” (Lam. 5:16) and never lived to see what we had heard 
and almost believed. When I think of the “repentance” done by young and 
old, my pen fails me — but the whole world knows of it! 

O Lord of all worlds, hoping as we did that You had shown compassion 





ul Nahar was a leading “believer” in Amsterdam, who travelled to Livorno on his way to meet 
Shabbatai, but was convinced to remain and preach Sabbatian sermons in Livorno. 

This response is similar to the “Docetist” response to the scandal of the crucifixion; it was 
deemed to be heretical by the Christian Church but accepted as authoritative in Islam. 
Unlike the kabbalistic interpretation, this view could not be defended for long, as many 


1 


b 


followers would soon be able to see that Shabbatai was not merely a hologram. 
13_b. Bava Metsi’a 24b: the tongue-in-cheek conclusion is that since the real Shabbatai has 
disappeared, he should be forbidden. 


a» 


14 Aplay on the “prophet’s” Hebrew name, Natan Ashkenazi. 
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on Israel and redeemed us, we were like a woman in labor suffering powerful 
birth pangs, thinking that once her suffering is over she will be blessed with 
a child — yet it was only a “hearkening after wind” [cf. Isa. 26:18]. So, dear 
God and king, it befell us. Throughout the world, Your servants and children 
racked themselves with “repentance, prayer and charity”;’* for two, even three 
years Your beloved people Israel sat in labor, but there came forth nothing 
but wind. It was not enough that we were unworthy to behold the child for 
whom we had labored and in whom our hope was sure; we were left, in the 
end, abandoned. Still, O Lord my God, Your people Israel do not despair; 
daily they trust that in Your mercy You will redeem them. Though redemption 
be deferred, yet every day I hope upon its coming.’® When it shall be Your 
holy will, You will truly remember Your people Israel. 

When the letters came [from Izmir], our joy was beyond description. 
Most of them were addressed to the Sephardim who, as fast as they came, took 
them to their synagogue and read them aloud. Young and old, the Germans 
also hurried to the Sephardi synagogue. 

The Sephardi youth came dressed in their best finery and decked in broad 
green silk sashes, the color of Shabbatai Zevi. “With timbrels and with dances” 
(Exod. 15:20) they trooped one and all to the synagogue, and they read the 
letters aloud with joy like the “joy of the Feast of Water Drawing.”!” 

Many sold their houses and lands and all their possessions, for any day 
they hoped to be redeemed. My good father-in-law left his home in Hameln, 
abandoned his house and lands and all his fine furniture, and moved to 
Hildesheim. He sent on to us in Hamburg two enormous casks packed with 
linens and with peas, beans, dried meats, shredded prunes and similar stuff, 
every manner of food that would keep. For the old man expected to sail at 
any moment from Hamburg to the Holy Land. 

For more than a year the casks lay in my house. Finally the old folks feared 
the meat and other edibles would rot, and they wrote instructing us to open 
the casks and remove the foodstuffs, in order to save the linens from ruin. For 
three years the casks stood ready, and all this while my father-in-law awaited 
the signal to depart. But the Most High pleased otherwise. 

Full well we know the Most High has given His word, and were we not so 


15 From Untaneh Tokef in the High Holy Day liturgy. 

16 Echoing a popular version of one of Maimonides’ Thirteen Principles of Jewish Faith. 

17 Simhat Beit ha-Sho’evah, at the end of the Sukkot week, the most festive celebration of the 
year in ancient Israel. 
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wicked, but truly pious from the bottom of our hearts, I am certain that God 
would have mercy on us. If only we kept the commandment, “You shall love 
your neighbor as yourself” (Lev. 19:18). But God forgive us for the way we 
keep it: no good can come from the jealousy and groundless hate that rule 
our lives. Nevertheless, what You, Lord God, have promised, You will like a 
gracious king fulfill. 

With this I will leave the subject and return to my story. 
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An Attack on Hypocrisy 


ca. 1700 


kK: Ha-Yashar (“The Just Measure”) is one of the most popular of Jewish 
ethical writings. It was published in two parts in 1705-1706 by Zevi 
Hirsch Koidanover, a Polish scholar, who fled from his native Vilna to Frank- 
furt on the Main, where he died in 1712. Koidanover’s book — which borrows 
heavily from the Yesod Yosef (“Joseph’s Foundation”) of Joseph Dubno — is 
characterized by a strong belief in the value of self-mortification and asceti- 
cism; his piety is of a severe and rigorous type. 

Profoundly influenced by the Lurianic Kabbalah, Koidanover lived in a 
world of demons, evil spirits, and superstition. His personal misfortunes and 
his strongly religious nature brought him close to suffering humanity, and he 
scorns in sharp terms wealthy Jewish communal leaders who, through their 
despotic power, grind the poor in the dust. He wrote his book in Hebrew 
and added a delightful Yiddish paraphrase so that it might be read by all. 

The following selection, which reflects his attitude towards sanctimonious 
hypocrites, is translated from the Yiddish. The anecdote around which he 
builds his homily is midrashic and therefore old, and somewhat resembles the 

“token” theme in many other medieval folktales; nevertheless, the framework 
of this tale faithfully reflects the author’s own time and has, for this reason, 
value as a source for history. 


97.1 From Zevi Hirsch Koidanover’s Kav Ha-Yashar. 


King Solomon, of blessed memory, wrote in Proverbs that one ought not to 
be too pious and one ought not to do too much evil.’ Accordingly, our sages 





1 The reference is actually to Eccl. 7:16-17. 
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have also written that one does not have to guard himself against a really bad 
man who expresses his evil openly, nor against a really pious man whom one 
knows well to be sincere, but one must be on guard against a person who 
acts as if he were righteous, who kisses the prayer book, recites psalms and 
prayers day and night, yet in money matters is a “crook.’”” People think that 
he is really pious because he worships so earnestly and stands in prayer shawl 
and phylacteries the whole day long and prays vigorously, but in most cases 
such people are not to be trusted. True piety is determined by one’s attitude 
toward money, for only someone who is reliable in financial matters may be 
considered pious. 

Now consider what is stated in Midrash Pesiqta Rabbati [chap. 22]. This 
is what happened: there was once a rich man who had a large fortune, and 
this man, who was also a scholar and saint, moved to Palestine and took his 
wealth with him. When he arrived at the Turkish border he rested for a few 
days in a Jewish community, and there he heard that it was unsafe to travel 
because of Turkish troops. It was there too that the wealthy traveler saw a man 
[by the name of Alexander] standing every day in the synagogue in prayer 
shawl and phylacteries, praying earnestly. 

To this person who was worshipping so devoutly the rich man said: “My 
dear friend, I have a favor to ask of you, for I don’t know of a more devout 
person in this town than you.” Since the wealthy man really believed that the 
fellow was pious he said to him, “I have a chest full of money and silver and 
gold, and I am afraid to take my possessions with me because of robbers. I 
want to take with me just enough for my expenses until I arrange a home for 
myself in Palestine, and when things are safer Ill come back to you.” 

When half a year had passed the rich man returned from the city of 
Hebron and went to see Mr. Alexander. He met him on the street and asked 
for his money and silver and gold. Alexander, however, said to him: “I don’t 
know you and haven't received any deposit from you,’ denying everything. 
The wealthy man then began to cry and to weep and begged Alexander not 
to do this to him for he was in a foreign country and had no one to whom 
he could turn and no friend to whom he could appeal. But Alexander did 
not even answer him. 

Then the rich man went to the synagogue and cried aloud to the Holy One, 
blessed be He, with hot tears. After his prayers he said to God: “O Master of 
the universe, I have no one to whom I can complain and weep except You, for 





2 Cf. b. Sotah 22b. 
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I thought that since Alexander used to pray to You so industriously and used 
to stand the whole day in prayer shawl and phylacteries he was surely a true 
saint, but now he denies having my money, and my silver and gold which I 
gave him to take care of for me.” 

Then the Holy One, blessed be He, smiled at the prayer of the rich man 
and sent Elijah the prophet to him. “Weep not,” said Elijah the prophet. “Go 
now to Alexander’s wife and as a token that you came from her husband 
mention to her that he ate leaven with her on Pesach, and as another token 
tell her that they both ate breakfast on the holy [fast of] Yom Kippur. She 
will then return your deposit.” 

The rich man did this, and went to her and mentioned the tokens. She 
surrendered to him his chest with his silver and gold, and he then traveled 
back joyfully to Hebron in Palestine. When Alexander returned home she 
asked him, “How could you have been such a crazy fool as to transmit such 
tokens through that man so that that I would return his deposit to him? You 
yourself have in this way published your own disgrace: that we ate leaven on 
Pesach, and that we did not fast on Yom Kippur. So of course I surrendered 
the deposit.’ Then Alexander answered his wife: “I gave no such instructions 
to you.” Now that people knew what a fine pair they were, they went imme- 
diately both of them, and apostatized. 

Therefore one should take care not to trust everyone, for a person may 
pretend to be pious, and people may imagine him to be as devout as Phinehas, 
but in secret he may practice the evil deeds of Zimri ben Salu.’ Piety is not 
visible to the eye; it consists of honesty in financial affairs. Whoever who 
does not lust after robbery and theft but whose deeds are without deceit, 
such a one is pious. 
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Ber of Bolechéw and His Times 
Poland, 1730s 


O ne of the most valuable sources for Jewish history in eighteenth-cen- 
tury Poland and eastern Europe is the autobiographical work of Ber of 
Bolechéw (1723-1805). These Hebrew memoirs are particularly interesting 
and important because they throw light on the life of the average Polish Jew 
of that time, and are completely devoid of the tendency toward exaggeration 
that seems to characterize the Autobiography of Solomon Maimon, a younger 
contemporary (Chapter 75). Ber writes especially of Jewish life on both sides 
of the Carpathians: of northeastern Hungary, and of eastern Galicia where 
lay his home town Bolech6w, which was part of the estate of the great Polish 
magnate, Count Poniatowski. 

Ber was a wine merchant who had a penchant for learning. Unlike his 
contemporaries he not only knew Hebrew but also had some knowledge 
of Polish and other European languages. He was interested in philosophy, 
theology, polemics, and general history, and also found occasion to busy 
himself with Jewish communal affairs. 

Sometime between 1790 and 1800, when he was about seventy years of age 
or over, he wrote his memoirs from which the following selection is taken. It 
tells us of the business experiences of Ber’s father, Judah, and of his relative, 
the farmer Saul Wahl. 


98.1 The Wine Trade in Hungary 


After [Stanislaus] Poniatowski had been appointed Commander-in-Chief [of 
the Polish forces, 1728], he sent people to Danzig and to the Fairs of Leipzig, 
which is in Saxony, ordering them to bring back many articles, namely, clothes, 
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materials, gold and silver watches, snuff boxes, and other valuables, such as 
gold and jewelled rings. On these purchases he spent great sums of money. 
With all these things he intended to bribe the gentry, that is, the szlachta, to 
win their favor that they might support him in political affairs, which were 
being discussed in the chief provincial towns.... 

Of even more importance than all these presents was Poniatowski’s de- 
sire to obtain good wine to entertain the distinguished nobles. It happened 
that when Poniatowski was at Stryi, there was a Jew living there, the late 
Saul Wahl, who was a very exceptional man, possessed of great ability and 
profound scholarship, devoted to the welfare of his fellow-Jews, and accus- 
tomed to plead their cause before the nobles, by whom he was very greatly 
respected...” 

Saul was engaged in leasing estates from the nobles and cultivating these 
estates with the help of the serfs.? This had been his occupation from his 
youth. The town of Stryi, with all the surrounding villages, was leased by 
Saul for many years. Count Poniatowski, when appointed to the position 
of starosta [chief officer] of the town of Stryi, became acquainted with Saul, 
and soon discovered that he was a man of great sagacity, so that he always 
consulted him. 

Once Poniatowski said to Saul: “I should like to send someone to Hungary 
to buy me a considerable quantity of good wine. If you know ofa fellow-Jew, 
a trustworthy person who understands the business, I will send him.”* Saul 
replied: “I know a Jew who understands the wine business as no one else 
does; he speaks Hungarian perfectly, and he has been versed from his youth 
in the Hungarian wine trade.” 

Saul sent at once for my father [ Judah, born in 1673] and introduced him 
to Poniatowski, who was favorably impressed. He accordingly decided to 
send my father for the wine, and handed him two thousand ducats, that is, 
thirty-six thousand gulden. He also sent with my father the tutor of his sons, 
in the capacity ofa clerk, in order to register the purchase of the wines and the 
daily expenses, so that a proper account might be kept. The clerk was named 
Kostiushko. My father did as he was requested by Poniatowski. He bought 





Jewish merchants probably imported these goods for him. 

This is obviously not the same Saul Wahl reputed to have been King of Poland for a day in 
the late sixteenth century. 

The leasing of estates was a common Polish Jewish occupation. 

This Poniatowski, father of King Stanislaus 11, was reported to have been the son of a Jewish 
woman. 
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two hundred casks of Tokay wine of the variety called mdslas. When they 
both returned from Hungary and brought the wines to Stryi, Poniatowski 
was very pleased with the purchase; he gave my father one hundred ducats 
for his trouble, and for keeping the accounts properly the clerk Kostiushko 
was promoted to be steward of our native town Bolechéw, and he governed 
our town for many years. 

Saul also received a great reward from this business. From his youth he had 
been, as I have said, a tenant engaged in the leasing of estates, and had been 
well versed in all kinds of agricultural work and in cattle-breeding. For many 
years he held leases of the town of Skole [near Bolechéw] with its villages, 
and also of the starostaship of Stryi with the surrounding localities. From this 
occupation he made enough to keep himself and his family in comfort. He 
had ten fine sons and one daughter. All his children married into families of 
rabbis and other notable people. 

But after Poniatowski had become the starosta of Stryi he did not wish 
to sell the town in lease to anyone, but kept it under his own administration 
through his officials. Thus Saul was deprived of his living in his old age, and 
was unable to meet his obligations to certain nobles, to whom he was indebt- 
ed. My father advised him to take up his own business, the Hungarian wine 
trade; and Saul followed my father’s advice and went with him to Hungary. He 
purchased wines, brought them back, and sold them at a good profit, which 
put him in a position to satisfy all his creditors. 
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2.97, 303, 318. See also Council 
of Four Lands; National Jewish 
Council of Lithuania 

Auwerkerke, Holland, 460 

AVERROES. See Ibn Rushd. 

Avignon, 156, 165-66, 410-11, 417, 431; 
papal court, 411 

AZARIAH DEI ROSSI, 562 

AZARIAH, Hananiah, and Mishael, 77 


B 

BAAL SHEM Tov (BESHT). See Israel 
ben Eliezer. 

Babylon, 27, 161, 604 

Babylonian Exile, 604; academies 
in, 285 

Babylonian Talmud, printing of, 584 

Bacullus Jacob (“Jacob's Staff”), 410 

Badge, Jewish, 116, 146 

BAER, YITZHAK, 285 

Baghdad, 49, 383 

Bagnols, France, 50 

Bahur, class of student, 553 

BAHYA BEN ASHER, $98 

Bakers, 170, 260, 469 

Balearic Islands, 182 

Ballet, 155 

BALLING, PETER, 461 

Ban, 67-68, 269, 289, 298, 320, 322, 333— 
34, 352-53, 357) 410, 587-88, 645; 


abuse of, 420; against Hasidism, 
xvii; against non-messianists, 645; 
compelling testimony by, 298, 300; 
on convoluted interpretation, 639; 
discredited by Menahem ha-Me’iri, 
538; failure of, 640; of Maimonides’ 
works, 391, 529, 531; nature of, 291— 
92; on non-Jewish philosophical 
works, xvii, 410, §35—36, $51; ostra- 
cism, 292, 299; preventing copy- 
right violation, 587-88; for recovery 
of a lost item, 293; on secular stud- 
ies, 531; of Solomon ibn Adret, 531, 
535-38. See also Excommunication; 
Excommunication — Christian. 

Bankers, 98, 430, 451, 582; Mordecai 
Meisel, 451-54; necessity of, 137 

Banking, loan pledges in, 228 

Bankruptcy, 262, 270, 331, 333-34; laws, 
331, 333-34 

Banquets, 314, 316, 325, 636 

Baptism, 41, 46, 117, 122, 124, 145, 157, 
179; of children, 41; compulsory, 
36-37, 40-42, 46, 82, 105, 111, 120, 
149-50, 163, 231, 376, 380, 431, 458; 
of Frankists, 4.90; as indelible, 37, 
42, 67, 372; “Jewish stench” and, 123; 
not to be compelled, 67, 111; not to 
be prevented, 46-47 

Bar KOKHBA, SIMON, 76, 218 

Bar mitzvah, 351 

Barbary Coast, 232, 234, 599 

Barbers’ Guild, 342-46, 498. 

Barcelona, 49, 166—69, 170, 182, 391-93, 
402, 404, 406, 531; attack on the 
Jewish community of, 166; bans 
in, 531; Nahmanides’ disputation in, 
391, 396-99 

BARON, SALO W., 303 


BARTENURA, OBADIAH. See 
BERTINORO, OBADIAH. 

BARUCH BEN DavID, 95 

BARUCH BEN SAMUEL, 588 

Basel, 156 

Basi I, Emperor, 365-69 

Basque provinces, Spain, 187 

Bass, SHABBETHAI, 549 

Bath, ritual, 452, 484, 509, 579 

Bath-house, 145, 

Bavaria, 172, 207, 278-79, 318, 320 

BAYLE, PIERRE, 458-59 

Be’er ha-Golah (Maharal), 44.4, 449 

Beadles, 314, 588 

Beautician, Jewish, xii, 582-83 

Beauty preparations. See Dress; Garb 

Bedek ha-Bayit (Joseph Karo), 586-87 

Beggars, 216, 245, 265-66, 272, 275, 305. 
See also Charity; Philanthropy. 

Beirut, 27, 580 

Beit Hillel (Hillel Herz), 609 

Beit Yosef (Joseph Karo), 324, 553, 586 

Belgium, 439 

Belgrade, 473 

BELLA, daughter of Rachel of Mainz, 79 

Belles-lettres, Yiddish, 584, 603, 652 

BENDITS, ZEEV, 489 

BENEDICT OF YORK, 104-5 

Benedictines, 56 

Benevolence, toward Jews, 50 

Benfeld, Alsace, 156 

BENJAMIN OF TUDELA, 89 

BENNINCK, Mayor of Amsterdam, 234 

BENVENISTE DE LA CAVALLERIA, DON 
VIDAL BAR. See Cavalleria, Don 
Vidal bar Benveniste de la. 

Benveniste family of Aragon, 392 

BER OF BOLECHOW, 488-89, 656-58 

Berber language, 599 

Berbers, 189 
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BERECHIAH, successor to Shabbatai 
Zevi. See Russo, Barukhia 

BEREKHIAH BERAKH BEN ISAAK 
EIsIK, 638-42 

BERENGBARIUS DE BUSQUETO, 170 

Berlin, 248, 252, 258, 263, 437, 495, 
499, $92 

BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX, 137, 380-81, 

BERNARD OF COUDRAY, 100 

Berne, Switzerland, 156, 585 

BERTHOLD II, Bishop of 
Strasbourg, 156 

BERTINORO, OBADIAH, §77—81 

BEsHT. See Israel ben Eliezer. 

Betrothal, 308 

Bezier, 382 

Bible, 34, 121, 148, 161, 205, 207, 213, 292, 
319-20, 395, 398, 402, 419, 510, $35, 
544, 548, 549, 565, 585, 64.0; as voice 
of God, 32; confirming Jesus as a 
Jew, 213; critical approach to, 456; 
instruction in, 305, 4.43, $50, 552, 
565-66; Geneva Bible, 161; Jewish 
beliefs about, 398; legal use of, 288; 
King James Bible, 161; polygamy 
and, 292; preserved by Jews, 34; 
printing of, 382-83, 585 ; Rabbinic, 
382; relationship of Jewish law to, 
298; use in Jewish poetry, 387-89; 
use in oaths, 233-34. See also Torah. 

Bible — commentary, 390; Abner of 
Burgos, 216; Abraham ibn Ezra, 
382-87; Abravanel, 188, 422-23; 
Bahya ben Asher, 598 ; criticism of, 
383-87; educational use of, 403, 553, 
566; Gersonides, 411; midrashim, 
12, 16; Nahmanides, 390, 517-18; 
Nicholas of Lyra, 216; Rashi, 216, 
371-72; Saadiah, 384; Samuel ben 
Hofni, 384; Samuel ibn Tibbon, 538 
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Bible — interpretation, 15, 30, 89, 130, 
188, 371-72, 411, 415, 422-23, 456, 
508, 532, 538, 633; ; allegorical, 21, 117, 
529, $37; ; contradiction of mean- 
ings, 531-32; exegetical techniques, 
383-87, 412, 521-22, 558; figurative, 
385-86, 538; grammatical basis of, 
387; Jewish approaches, 383-87; 
literalism, 383; literalism avoided, 
16; miracles and, 411; mystical 
interpretation, 30, 396, 385-86, 516, 
518-24; secondary meanings in, 15; 
typology, 30, 33-34 

Bible — translations, 12, 15-16, 161, 387, 
$32, §53, 585, 603; Yiddish, 584; 
Greek, 15 

BIENVENISTE, DON ABRAHAM, 302, 
307, 309 

Bills of exchange, 186 

Binding of Isaac, 77-78 

Biographies, 136-38, 456-64, 481-84, 
486. See also Autobiography. 

Biscay, 182 


Black Death, 167, 417, 546; as cause 
of persecution, 153-58; economic 
impact of, 163-64 

Black Sea, 236 

Blasphemy, 42, 104, 114, 116, 251, 640; 
accusations of, §$, 113, 127, 131-32, 
173-74, 207, 217-18, 37, 632; against 
Jesus, 53. See also Sacrilege. 

Blessings, Jewish, 343, 437, 553, 563-64, 
588, 617, 619-20. See also Eighteen 
Benedictions. 


Blois, France, 92-96, 379 


Blood libel, 148-51, 234; different form 
of, 214; different from ritual murder, 
86, 92. See also Ritual murder. 


Blood, of Jesus compared with Abel, 


32; coming from Eucharistic host, 
172-74 

Blood-letting, by barbers, 343-45; by 
Prince Radziwill, 498 

Boarding school, Jewish, 496-97, 500, 
565-70 

Bobo, 60-62 

Body-tax for Jews, 250 

Bohemia, 64, 219, 275, 454, 492, 618, 
627, 630; expulsion of Jews from, 275 

Bolechéw, 488-89, 656-58 

Bologna, 222, 311, 317, 425, 431-32, 437, 
582, 586 

BOMBERG, DANIEL, printer, 205, 
584-85, 

Bonapart, NAPOLEON, 226 

BONETTIO DE LATTES. See Jacob ben 
Immanuel Provinciale. 

Bonn, 92, 120, 379 

Bonum universale de apibus, 128 

Book of Creation. See Sefer Yetsirah. 

Book of Historical Records (Ephraim 
ben Jacob of Bonn), 92, 379 

Book of Jashar, 415 

Book of Knowledge (Maimonides), 530 

Book of Life (Abulafia), 406 

Book of Memories (Asher ben Eliezer 
Ha-Levi), 622-31 

Book of Testimony (Abulafia), 405-6 

Book of the Righteous (Abulafia), 406 

Book reviews, 586 

Books, 38, 95, 234, 404, 406, 422, 433, 
449, 549-50; arrangement of, 54.4; 
bookbinder, 489; borrowing and 
lending, 542,544, 554; burning of, 
127-34, 207-10, 217, 221-23, 490-91, 
530, 563, 585; buying of, 509; care of, 
544, 549; censorship of, 234, 444, 
447-50, 586, 624; collection of, 422; 
confiscation of, 38, 127-32, 205-10, 


217, 221-23, 4.90, 564-65, 622; cor- 
rections to, 587; criticism of, 533, 
558, 641; old books, 499; polemics, 
603-6; printing of, 371, 584-93; 
publication of, 586; reuse of, 499; 
review of, 586; title pages, 591. See 
also Confiscation of Jewish books. 

Booksellers, Gentile, 590 

Bordeaux, 232, 382 

Botany, 439 

Boycott, 115-16 

BRAGADINI, printers, 584 

Brandenburg, 218, 248-52, 258, 436-37 

Brazil, 459, 549 

Brescia, Italy, 340 

Brest-Litovsk, 339 

Bribery, 105, 123, 209, 332, 368, 380, 579, 
625, 640, 657 

BRIELI, JUDAH, of Mantua, 338 

Brody, Galicia, 359, 483 

Brokers, 264 

Brinn, Moravia, 493 

Bucer, MartTIN. See Butzer, Martin. 

Bukoleon, 367 

Bullion trade. See Precious metals, 
trade in. 

Bulls—papal, Gregory I, 38, 111; 
Gregory X, 148-51; Clement VI, 
156; Sixtus IV, 177, 179; Julius III, 
223; Pius IV, 567; expense of, 149; 

Burghers, 104, 107; freedom of move- 
ment, 66; fought the Jews, 75, 80; 
distinctive clothing of, 110; pro- 
vided refuge, 167; separate courts 
for, 332; robbed, 469 

Burgos (Castile), 182, 186, 517 

Burial society, 255-56, 546 

Burial, Jewish customs, 96, 161, 238, 325; 
tax on, 304; of wayfarers, 355. See 
also Cemeteries. 
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Burning of Hebrew books. See Books, 
burning of. 

Burning of Jews of Strasbourg, 155-57 

Burning of synagogues, 25-29, 217 

Biitau, 258 

Butchers, 56, 153, 170, 260, 615, 

BUuTZER, MARTIN, 437 

Byzantine Empire, 12-16, 160, 365, 367 


C 

CaBRERA, chancellor, 187 

CAESAR, TIBERIAS, 604 

CAESARIUS OF HEISTERBACH, 120-25 

Catn, as typological figure of the 
Jews, 30-33 

Calabria, 155 

CALAS, JEAN, 272 

Calculation of the Courses of the Stars 
(Abraham bar Hiyya), 550 

Calendar, 5, 174, 385, 476, 646; cal- 
culation of, 385 

Ca.ixtus II, Pope, 111, 148-9 

Callinicum, Mesopotamia, 25-26 

Calvary, 32 

Cambridge, England, 85, 89 

CAMPO, ELVIRA DEL, a Marrano, 
198-203 

Canary Islands, 182 

Cancellation of debts. See Debts, owed 
to Jews 

Candia. See Crete 

Canon law, 3-9, 40-43, 58, 130, 179, 
272, 376 

Cantor (hazzan), 78, 259, 294, 348, 350, 
353-54, 361, 549; criticism of, 640 

Capito, WOLFGANG, of 
Strasbourg, 437 

Cap-makers, Jewish, 626 

Captives, 14.6, 239, 337-41; ransom of, 
334, 337-41. See also Imprisonment. 
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Capua, 404, 406, 

Caracalla, 10 

Carcassonne, France, 50 

CARCERES, SAMUEL, 457 

Carinthia, 81 

Cari ALEXANDER, Duke, 472-76 

Carniola, 68 

Caro, JOSEPH. See Karo, Joseph. 

Carolingians, 49, 63, 99 

Carpathian Mountains, 480, 483, 656 

Carpentras, France, 312, 315 

Carthage, council of, 150. See also 
Church Councils. 

Cartographers, Jewish, 567 

Casellara, Italy, 340 

Castile, 129, 14.0, 163-64, 177-78, 182, 
185, 187-88, 193, 298, 302-10, 398, 
418-19, 422, 516-17, $57; as center of 
Kabbalah, 516 

CASTILLON. See Kastiyon. 

CasTRO, ALVARO DE, 196 

Catalonia, 163, 167, 187, 390-91, 557, 560 

CATHERINE (Rachel), convert to 
Christianity, 123-25 

CATHERINE, Lady of Forli. See Sforza, 
Catherine. 

Catholic Church, 3, 14, 36, 60, 148, 
172, 198, 205, 212—13, 221, 225, 436, 
444, 490, 589; Frankists appeal to, 
490-91. 

Catholic Reformation. See 
Counter-Reformation. 

Cattaveri, 587 

Cattle breeding, 658 

CAVALLERIA, DON VIDAL BAR 
BENVENISTE DE LA, 189 

CELESTINE III, PopE, 111, 149 

Cemeteries, 65, 157, 238, 245, 252, 268, 
337; desecration of, 71, 111, 148, 151; 


Jewish, 65, 252, 497, 499, 579. See 
also Burial. 

Censorship, of Jewish books, 221-23, 
234) 44.4, 447-50, 586, 588-90, 624 

Cerdana, 182 

Ceremonial. See Ritual. 

Cuaim, Rabbi of Tulczyn, 241 

Chaldean language. See Aramaic. 

Chamber of Hewn Stones, 289, 298 

Chambéry, Savoy, 153 

Charity, 273) 293) 304, 325, 331, 335, 341, 
452, 545; alleviation of poverty, 293; 
barbers’ guild, 334-35; distribution 
of fines for, 306; feeding the poor, 
552; fines for, 306; hekdesh funds, 
305; poor house, 279; provision for 
the poor, 637; reception of, 304. See 
also Philanthropy; Ticket-relief. 

CHARLEMAGNE, Xii, 6, 49, 51, 60, 

CHARLES V, EMPEROR, 213, 428, 430, 
433, 436, 438 

Charters, of 124.4, 63-64, 68—72; of 
Charles V, 213; of Frederick II of 
Prussia, 257-70, 348; of Emperor 
Henry IV, 63, 66-68; of Bishop 
Rudiger of Speyer, 63, 64-65; publi- 
cation of, 187; privileges in, 49 

Chastity, Jewish, 571 

Chatel, Switzerland, 153-54 

Cheating, 261, 598 

Checkers. See Gambling 

Chess. See Gambling 

CHICHIO, the ragman, 625 

Children, 79, 112; education of, 251, 
303-5, 353-54, 403, 443-47, 496; 
dedicated to the church, 559; illegit- 
imacy, 513; religious life of, 269, 462, 
482; sale of, 165, 190; suffering of, 
557; viability of, 304 

CHINTILA, 42, 44 


CHMIELNICKI, BOGDAN, 236-39 

Chmielnicki massacres, 236-39 

Choice of Pearls (ibn Gabirol), 543-4 

Christian converts to Judaism. See 
Conversion to Judaism 

Christian friends of Jews, 94, 190, 196, 
205-10, 223, 437 

Christian Hebraists, 205-10, 429 

Christianity, 3, 5—9, 10, 21, 30, 42, 
213, 490-91, $74; conflicts with 
Julian, 19-21; protected by law, 
233; triumphalism in, 34. See also 
Church and Jew; Church and 
State; Disputations; Catholic 
Church; Polemics — anti-Christian; 
Protestantism. 

Christian-Jewish coalition against the 
Turks, 436 

Christians, as Edomites, 366; impris- 
oned for debt, 100; Judaizing, 8, 
40; not considered as “strangers” 
or “pagans” by Jews, 499. See also 
Marranos; New Christians 

CHRISTOPH FRIEDRICH, Baron of 
Seckendorff, 349, 357 

CHRISTOPH WOLFGANG PHILIPP, 
Baron of Seckendorff, 349 

CHRYSOSTOM, JOHN, 31 

Church and Jew, 25-28, 30-34, 36-38, 
172-74, 212-219, 272-73, 390-400; 
Inquisition, 177-79, 198-203; leg- 





islation regarding Jews, 1-4, 10-16, 
40, 43-45, 109-18, 148-S1, 177-79, 
225-29; competition, 58; influence 





on Visigothic kings, 40-47 . See also 
Anti-Jewish legislation. 
Church and State, 41, 272, 464; conflict 
between, 50, 53-54, 110, 115, 136, 140 
Church councils, Carthage, 150; 
Clermont, 83, 116; Cologne, 12.4; 
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Elvira, Spain, 3—-4., 57; Fourth 
Lateran, 110, 114-18; Fourth 
Council of Toledo, 41-42, 116; 
Laodicea, Phrygia, 6, 8; Nicaea, 
5-9; Sixth Council of Toledo, 
42-43; Third Council of Orleans, 
116; Third Council of Toledo, 40-41. 
See also Second Vatican Council. 

Church Fathers, 4.47 

Church law. See Canon law 

Church, history of. See Ecclesiastical 
History. 

Church, Jews forced to tithe to, 115 

Churches, burning of, 27-28; repair 
of, 27 

Circumcision, 61, 183, 432, 456; as 
abominable, 42; ban on, 233; 
celebration of, 304, 352; defining 
mark of Judaism, 141, 214, 457, 464; 
earthly vs. spiritual, 32, 386; fee for, 
304; forbidden, 13, 44-45; of New 
Christians, 41-42, 183, 233, 432; sign 
of distinctiveness, 464; tax, 304 

Cistercian Order, 123, 125 

Citizenship, of the bankrupt, 333; Jews 
as second-class, 31, 54, 257 

City of God (Augustine), 30-31 

Civil jurisdiction and Jews, 64, 70, 270, 
298, 472-73, 611-12 

CLAREBOLD of Vendeuil, 81 

Clean and unclean. See Ritual purity. 

CLEMENT III, Pope, 111, 149 

CLEMENT VI, Pope, 156, 417 

CLEMENT VII, Pope, 428-29, 432 

CLEMENT VIII, Pope, censor index, 
444, 449 

CLEMENT XIII, Pope, 149 

Clermont, council of, 83, 116. See also 
Church Councils. 

Cleves, 258 
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Clifford’s Tower, York, 106 

CLOSENER, FRITSCHE, 154 

Cloth trade, Jews and, 228, 249-50, 
263-64, 616, 622. See also Dyes. 

Clothes, 58, 69, 311, 374, 484, 630; 
dangers in manufacture, 234; dis- 
tinctive dress for Jews, 110, 115, 226, 
327, $13, 557, 578; distinctive dress 
for Muslims, 110; economic trans- 
actions, 333; holiday dress, 198, 326; 
as luxury gifts, 58; manufacture of, 
234, 572; richness of, 636-37; rules 
regarding, 312-15, 640; scarcity of, 
557, 631; second-hand clothing trade, 
228. See also Dress; Sumptuary laws. 

Cluny, 137 

Codes. See Law codes 

Codex Theodosianus, 10, 12 

Coffee trade, 264 

COLERUS, JOHANN. See Kohler, Johann. 

College, proposed Jewish, 562-70 

Cologne, 74, 80, 12.4, 131, 205-6, 209-10; 
council of, 124; University of, 209. 
See also Church Councils. 

COLOMA, JUAN DE, 182, 187 

CoLOn, CRISTOBAL. See Columbus, 
Christopher. 

COLON, JOSEPH BEN SOLOMON, 317-22, 
571-72 

Colonies, English, 24.4 

Colonists, Jews as, 248 

Colophon, as source for Jewish history, 
590-92 

COLUMBUS, CHRISTOPHER, $71 

Commentaries — Talmudic, 300, 
371-72, $77 

Commentary, biblical. See 
Bible — commentary. 

Commerce, Christians to avoid Jews 
in, 115; brandy-making, 627-28; 


diamond trade, 469; guilds and, 
342-44; Hebrew used in records, 
600; Jews and, 64-66, 98, 137, 186, 
244-46, 248-50, 257-67, 355, 371, 
$71-72, 582-84, 625-26, 656-58; 





lack of, 619; limitations on Jewish 
involvement, 226; meat, 614; 
restrictions on trade for Jews, 228; 
Sabbath and, 143; support for 
Talmud Torah, 304; tax-farming, 
302. See also Agriculture; Bakers; 
Bankers; Butchers; Coffee trade; 
Clothes, trade in; Grocery busi- 
ness; Precious metals, trade in; 
Horse trade; Industry; Innkeeper; 
Merchants; Meat business; 
Medicine; Money lending; 
Physicians; Real estate; Slaughterer; 
Taxation; Trade; Trades; Usury; 
Weavers; Wine trade; Wool 
business. 


Communal organization, 259-60, 


267-68, 302-4, 317-19, 330-32, 
348-50, 577-59; autonomy, 64-66, 





168, 297, 303, 318; despotism, 652; 
destruction of, 103; leaders, 65, 88, 
105, 168, 188, 259-60, 286, 302, 305-6, 
331-33, 338-40, 348, 350, 353-54, 451, 
485, 586 

Community, responsibility for, 266, 287, 
609; communal responsibility for 
sin, 420 

Competition, 154, 193, 214, 237, 221, 244; 
control of, 11, 264, 342 

Concerning the Jews and Their Lies 
(Luther), 212, 214-19 

Confession of sin, 32, 199, 611 

Confessions, forced, 122, 172, 184, 202, 
254; of Agiment, 153-55. See also 
Torture. 


Confiscation of Jewish books. See 
Books, confiscation of. 

Confiscation of property. See Property, 
confiscation of. 

Confiscationes (fund-raising), 475 

Congregation for Hebrew 
Literature, 444 

Congregation of the Doctrine of the 
Faith. See Inquisition. 

Congregation of the Index, censorship 
and, 444 

Conjurations. See Magic. 

Conspiracy, Jewish, 85, 153 

CONSTANTINE THE GREAT, xiv, §, 7-8, 
10, 12, 141, 144, 366 

CONSTANTINE VII, 160 

Constantinople, 338-40, 365-69, 
505, 583 

CONSTANTINUS AUGUSTUS. See 
Constantine the Great 

CONSTANTIUS, 11-12, 20 

Controversialists, Jewish, 138 

Conversion to Christianity, 86, 89, 94, 
101, 107, 120, 123-25, 127-29, 14.4, 151, 
177-79, 188, 190, 193, 205-207, 213, 
215, 218, 248, 254, 272, 365-66, 369, 
505, 575, $84; Alvaro, 60; avoiding 
expulsion by, 185; by bribery and 
coercion, 368; by persuasion and 
choice, 41; children forced, 234; 
Constantine, xiv, 10; economic 
implications, 67; encouraged 
through disputations, 136; forced, 
40-42, 148, 165-67, 170, 173-75, 
181, 225, 238, 375, 422, 431-32, 464, 
560-61, 633; of Frankists, 490-92; 
impact of forced conversions, 171; 
impact on marriage, 292-95; Jewish 
practices of converts, 37, 40, 117, 179, 
198; penalty for non-participation, 
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46; under threat of death, 241; wait- 
ing period, 67 

Conversion to Islam, 60-61, 165, 383, 
420; of Shabbatai Zevi, 488, 646-48 

Conversion to Judaism, xii, 10-12, 
60-62, 146, 212, 327, 436; punish- 
able by death, 141; return of Molko, 
428-29, 432, 436 

Conversos. See New Christians. 

Converts to Christianity, Judaizing 
Christians, 40; Judaizing forbid- 
den, 117 

Copyright, 586-87 

Corbgs, Dr., pastor in the Hague, 462 

Cordoba, 58, 60, 182, 382, 419; attack on 
the Jewish community of, 166 

Corporal punishment, 68, 319, 496, 578; 
as penitent act, 611 

Corsica, 182 

Cosmology, study of, 499 

Cossacks, xii, 96, 236-38, 240, 24.4, 338; 
uprising, 331 

Coucy, House of, 81 

Council of Clermont. See Clermont, 
Council of 

Council of Elvira. See Elvira, Council of. 

Council of Four Lands, 330-35, 343, 591. 
See Autonomy; National Jewish 
Council of Lithuania 

Council of Laodicea. See Laodicea, 
Council of. 

Council of Nicaea. See Nicaea, 
Council of. 

Council of Trent, 225 

Council, National Jewish, of Lithuania. 
See National Jewish Council of 
Lithuania. 

Councils, Church. See Church councils 

Counter-Reformation, 221, 225, 563, 588 

Counting of the Omer, meaning of, 534 
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Court Jews, 391-93; Abravanel, 422; 
Bahye Alconstantini, 393; criticized, 
558-59; Joseph ibn Shem Toy, 418; 
Joseph Su Oppenheimer, 472-78; 
Nahmanides’ fear of, 394. See also 
Michael of Brandenburg; Meisel, 
Mordecai; Seneor, Abraham; 
Aurich, Calman 

Courts — Jewish, 72, 143, 245-46, 314, 
325-27, 331, 333-34, 335, 361, 418-19, 
483; authorized by charter, 68, 270; 
autonomy in Spain, 297; election 
of Judges, 306-7; leadership in, 65; 
legal process, 297-300; procedures, 
292-94, 310 

Courts, non-Jewish, 71, 160, 245, 270, 
308, 332, 334; Jews barred as wit- 
nesses against Christians, 11, 228; 
Jewish oath in, 66-67, 69-71, 160- 
62, 233-34 

Courts — religious. See Inquisition. 

Cracow, Poland, xii, 312-13, 324, 

333) 342-44, 608; Cracow 
Synagogue, 638 

Creation, doctrine of, 531-32, 538 

Credit system, need for, 64. See also 
Bankers 

Cremona, Italy, 223 

CRESCAS, HASDAI, 164-68 

Crete, 505-7, 647; Jews as execution- 
ers in, 578; war over, 647. See also 
Moses of Crete. 

Criers, 259 

Crime, 68-70, 94, 140-42, 187, 297-99, 
609-10; assault in Synagogue, 306; 
assault of Jews as lése majesté, 164—- 
65; communal responsibility for, 
184, 320; defamation, 307-8; forbid- 
den against Jews, 111; Jewish author- 
ity over capital cases, 297-300, 308; 


lése majesté, 228-29; monetary pen- 
alties for, 66; penalties for assault, 
68; penalties for murder, 68; pos- 
session of stolen goods, 66-67, 114, 
266-67, 338; punishment for capital 
offenses, 272; religious crimes, 10, 
12, 123, 174, 184-85, 273; taxation 
and, 294; theft, 509; wandering 
as punishment, 610-11. See also 
Imprisonment. 

Criminals, 459, 469-71; Jewish jurisdic- 
tion, 251-52 

CROMWELL, OLIVER, 244 

Crucifixion, 33, 77, 86, 88, 92, 99, 112-13, 
116, 141, 214, 419; abuse of the 
Eucharist compared to, 172, 174. 

Crusades, xii, 392, 404; First, xv, 53, 
74-82, 107, 164, 372, 375-76; Second, 
379-80; Third, 103—4 Fifth, 117-18. 

Crypto-Jews. See New Christians. 

Cum nimis absurdum (Paul IV), 225-29 

Curationum medicinalium (Amatus 
Lusitanus), 439-41 

Curses, Jewish, 93, 161, 222, 237, 239, 322, 
369, 308, 366-67, 437, 4.40, 491, 523, 
587-88, 646 

Cursing, of Christians, 57 

Customs (tax), 70, 250, 333) 474) 456} 


avoided by guests, 65; for corpses, 
70; remitted for Jews of Speyer, 66, 
68. See also Tolls; Taxation. 
Customs (practices), Jewish, 21, 44-45, 
113, 177, 268-70, 324-26, 376-77, 
497, 588-89, 598—600; of Palermo, 
579-80; changes to, 560 
CWIERCZYNSKI of Tulczyn, 240 
Czenstochowa, Poland, 492 
Czopowe tax, Jewish involvement dis- 
couraged, 333 


D 

Damascus, 27 

Dancing, 315, 560, 644-45, 649 

DANIEL OF Pisa, Rabbi, 430 

Danube River, 81 

Danzig, 656 

DavID BEN MESHULLAM, 66 

Davin, King, 397 

Davidic line, 505-7, 646 

Day of Atonement, Minor, 349 

Day of Atonement. See Yom Kippur 

De anima (Aristotle), 538 

De caelo (Aristotle), 447-48, 538 

De generatione et corruptione 
(Aristotle), 538 

De sensu et sensible (Aristotle), 538 

DE VRIES, SIMON, 463-64 

Death, as penalty for sins, 320; eulogiz- 
ing, 276-77; works on, 390. See also 
Burial; Eschatology; Funeral cus- 
toms; Future life; Paradise; World 
to Come. 

Debt, 496; burning of records, 164; 
cause of conflict between Jews and 
Christians, 103-4, 157, 62.4; collat- 
eral and, 100; crime and, 88; delay 
in repayment of, 17-18; documen- 
tation of, 113, 164, 228; fraudulent 
contracts of, 228; owed to Jews, 
98, 103-4, 117, 154; remission of, 
100, 157, 380; settlement of, 333; sin 
as, 420; uncollected, 94. See also 
Moratorium. 

Debtors, imprisonment of, 100 

Deception, suspected of Jews, 58. See 
also Disguise, Forgery. 

Defamation of Jews, 307-8, 338, 420, 
578, 609 

Democracy, 285-86, 291 
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Demons, 365, 367—68, 508, 652; control 
over, 367-68 

Denmark, 469 

Depression, 617 

DESCARTES, RENE, 458, 500 

Dialogue on Miracles, The (Caesarius of 
Heisterbach), 120 

Diaspora, 112 

Dietary laws, 56-57, 183, 303, 367, 420, 
552; compromise in, 45; legislation 
against, 44-45; Judaizers and, 44, 
100, 198; naturalistic explanations, 
537; non-observance of, 395, 420; 
stipulations for meat production, 
56. See also Meat. 

Dietrich of Berne, as reading for 
youth, 585 

Din Malkhut (law of state), 296-97 

Diplomats, Jewish, 244-45. See also 
officials — Jewish. 

Disabilities against Jews, 10-12, 31, 36, 
54, 203, 436, 109-10, 598-99; com- 
merce and, 226, 228; encouraged 
by Martin Luther, 212, 217-18; 
mistreatment by officials, 624-26; 
under Charter of Frederick II, 257- 
59; under edicts of Fourth Lateran 
Council, 114-16. See also Debt, 
remission of; Censorship; Church 
and Jew; Church and state; Guilds. 

Disease, 355, 376, 484, 609-11, 616, 629; 
blessing after, 623; bubonic plague, 
153-55; poor hygiene and, 546; as 
metaphor, 420, 535, 640. See also 
Healthcare; Physicians; Medicine. 

Disguise, 227, 315, 327; limitations 
on, $13 

Disputations, 127, 136-38, 408, 437, 603; 
Bodo and Alvaro, 60-62; Jews and 
Frankists, 490-91; of Barcelona, 391, 
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396-99; of Tortosa, 302. See also 
Polemics. 

Distillers, 262, 335, 489, 628-29 

Disturbing the peace, 26, 168, 609 

Divination. See Magic. 

Divorce, Jewish, 292-94, 325, 375-77, 
483, 11, 574. See also Marriage. 

Divrei binah (Ber of Bolechow), 488 

Domestic workers, 56, 63, 65; 
Christians forbidden to serve Jews, 
112, 226-27; limitations, 309. See 
also Slavery. 

Dominicans, xvi, 128-30, 178, 190, 194— 
95) 205-6, 210-11, 212, 398, 530 

Don ENRIQUE. See Henry IV of 
Castile. 

Donin, NICHOLAS, 127-30 

Dénmeh, 488, 643. See also Zevi, 
Shabbatai. 

Dowry, 496, 614, 616, 636. See also 
Marriage. 

Dream interpretation, 384. See also 
Magic. 

Dress, distinctions for Jews, 110, 115-16, 
146, 227, 327, 513, 557, $78; Frankists 
and Jewish garb, 491; holiday 
dress, 198, 326, 356; luxuriousness 
criticized, 559; penitential, 203, 273; 
richness of, 636-37; rules regarding, 
312-14, 640. See also Clothes; Hair- 
styles; Sumptuary laws; Jew-badge. 

Drugs. See Medicines. 

Drunkards, 498, 622. See also Alcohol, 
consumption of. 

DUBNO, JOSEPH, 652 

Dutch Republic, 231 

Dyes, 68. 


E 
East Galicia, 330, 656 


Easter, 560; anti-Jewish violence and, 
418-19; celebration of Eucharist on, 
112; Jews forbidden from appear- 
ing in public, 116; timing of, 5-7, 
44; rumors of Jewish activity on, 
99-101 

Eastern Europe, Jews of, 337-39; 
Hasidim, 359-61, 480; Frankists, 
488, 492; Ber of Bolechéw, 656-58; 
policies toward Jews, 63-64; resis- 
tance toward Shulhan Arukh, 324 

Ebro, Spain, 403 

Ecclesiastical History, of Eusebius, 5—7; 
of Socrates Scholasticus, 9, 505—6; 
of Sozomenus, 19, 21-23 

Ecija, Spain, 163 

Economic life. See Commerce. 

Economic practices, Wyderkauff, 249 

Economy, dangerous involvement for 
Jews, 332-33; Jewish prosperity as 
problem, 53; pledges and, 228; retail, 
249, 304 

Edict of Expulsion, 178, 181-91, 231, 
422-23 

Edom, as type-figure of Christians, 
75-76, 365. See also Esau. 

Education, Jewish, 302-10, 443-47, 
548-54; age-appropriate content, 
535-36; ban on secular subjects, 531; 
classes of students, 553; declining 
standards in, 303; dissatisfaction 
with, 443-47; non-Jewish mate- 
rials and, 410; payment for, 305; 
problems with, 303-5; proposed 
Jewish college, 562-70; reform in, 
445; of Spinoza, 457-8; teachers, 
260; at universities, 232. See also 


Academies. 


Egypt, xiv, 27, 99, 162, 374-75, 383, 412, 
440, 532, 577, 633-36 


Eighteen benedictions (Amidah), 350, 
353, 485-86, 545 

Ein Yaakov (Jacob ibn Habib), 188 

EISENGREISSHAMER, CHRISTOFF, 
172-75 

El Transito Synagogue (Toledo), 166 

ELDAD, 594-98 

ELEAZER BEN RAPHAEL, of Venice, 222 

ELEAZER BEN SAMUEL Ha-LEVI, 541 

Electoral Saxony. See Saxony. 

Elements of Geometry (Euclid), 550 

ELIEZER BEN ISAAC, 286 

ELIEZER BEN JACOB, Rabbi, 511 

ELIEZER, Rabbi of Tulczyn, 241 

ELIJAH OF VILNA, 359 

ELljAH the Prophet, 654; as forerunner 
to messiah, 397, 405, 605; ascent to 
heaven of, 398 

ELIZABETH, QUEEN, 583, 618 

Elvira, council of, 3-4, 57. See also 
Church Councils. 

Emancipation, xiv, 160, 206, 348 

Emden, Germany, 231 

Emek Ha-Bakha (Joseph ha-Kohen), 
221-23, 429 

Emico, German crusader, 74-75, 77, 
80-81 

End of Days, 369 

Endogamy. See Marriage. 

Engagements, 326, 351, 615-16 

ENGELBERT, Archbishop of 
Cologne, 124 

England, 80, 89, 96, 103, 105, 127, 129, 
164, 231, 382, 589, 618; crusaders 
from, 80; expulsion of Jews from, 
181; colonies, 24.4; New Christian 
immigrants in, 231; petition for 
readmission of Jews, 244-46; 
William of Norwich, 84-89 

ENOCH, 398 
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Envy, economic, of Christians, 103, 
311-13, 316, 635 

EPHRAIM BEN JACOB, 92-96, 379-82 

Epitaphs, 154, 158 

Equality, Spinoza’s view of, 465 

ERwIG, King of Visigoths, 41 

Esau, as type-figure of Jews, 30, 33-34. 
See also Edom. 

Eschatology, Jewish, 369, 399, 476, 485. 
See also World to Come. 

Esotericism, 516-18, 538, 638, 640-41 

Ethical wills, 296, 541-48, 550-52 

Ethical works, 508; Kav Ha-Yashar, 652; 
Sefer Hasidim, 548; Yesod Yosef, 652 

Ethics (Aristotle), 551 

Ethics (Spinoza), 456 

Ethics, business, 333-34, 356, 545} 
Jewish, 311, 331, 371, 411, $08, §41- 
48, 551, 

Ethiopia, 430 

Eucharist, 28; violation of, 112, 172-75, 
272-73 

EUCLID, 550 

EuGENneE III, Pope, 11, 149 

Eulogies, 275-80, 

EuseEstus of Caesaria, 5—6 

Eva, wife of Mordecai Meisel, 453 

Even ha-Ezer (Joseph Karo), 325-26 

EVRARD, agent of Louis the Pious, 55 

Ex opere operato. See Baptism, 
indelibility. 

Excommunication — Christian, 43, 
111-12, 179, 291; enforcement of law 
through, 117 

Excommunication — Jewish, 308, 459- 
60; of Spinoza, 456. See also Ban. 

Execution of Jews, 94-96, 149, 157, 194, 
255, 272-74, 472, 477-78. See also 
Martyrdom. 

Execution, of Judaizers, 226 
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Exigit sinceras devotionis affectus, Papal 
bull, 177, 179 

Exile, as punishment for capital crime, 
300; rules for life in, 635 

Exogamy. See Marriage. 

Exorcism, Jewish, 367-68. See also 
Magic. 

Expulsion, 110, 268, 277; from England, 
246; France, 98-101, 136; from 
Portugal, 181, 24.4; from Spain, xii, 
41, 164, 178, 181-91, 193, 198, 231, 24.4, 
324, 422-23 

Extradition, 61 


F 

Fairs, 234, 250, 252, 265, 291, 332, 340, 
491, 656 

Faith Strengthened (Isaac ben Abraham 
of Troki), 603-606 

FALCON, HAKKYM BEN JEHIEL COHEN, 
571-75 

FALK OF VIENNA, 614-16 

Family life, 467-68, 496-97, 509-13, 
543-44, 596, 627-31. See also Social 
life. 

Fanaticism, religious, 60, 193, 205, 372, 
$29, $41, $72 

FANTINUS, of Palermo, 36, 38 

Farming. See Agriculture. 

Fast of Gedaliah, 95-6, 407 

Fasting, 6—7, 95—6, 183, 223, 255, 325, 
360, 407, 476, 480, 483, 497, 609, 
6u1, 654; in prison, 476; public, 360; 
repentance and, 75. See Asceticism. 

Father's Admonition, A (Judah ibn 
Tibbon), 541-42 

Fathers, Sayings of the, Mishnaic tractate, 
331, 419, 551 

FausTUus the Manichean, 31 

Feast of Water Drawing, 649 


Feasting, 218, 552, 636 

Fence around the Torah, 288, 537 

FERDINAND I, King of Aragon, 557 

FERDINAND II, King of Aragon, 177-78, 
181-82, 187-88, 422 

FERGANI, ABU AL-ABBAS AHMAD IBN 
MUHAMMAD IBN KATHIR AL-, 550 

FERNANDO DE ANTEQUERA. See 
Ferdinand I of Aragon. 

FERRANTE I, King of Naples, 422 

Ferrara, 191, 222, 431, 439, 586, 590 

FERRER, VINCENT, 557 

Festivals — Christian, 6—8, 67, 101, 228, 
340, 356, 491 

Festivals — Jewish, 27, 384-85, 254, 
352, 379, 649; prohibited for New 
Christians, 45; undisturbed celebra- 
tion of, 111, 150 

Feudalism, 49; Bishops in, 64 

Fez, 189 

FILIPOWICZ, JAN, 254 

Finance, of the State, 473-75; fund-rais- 
ing, 475 

Financiers. See Bankers 

Fines, 13-14, 71, 196, 269, 273-74, 306, 
308, 314-15, 327, 332, 334, 340, 344-5, 
349-53, 356, 579, 586, 624-25. See 
also Property, confiscation of. 

FINKELSTEIN, LOUIS, 292 

Finzi, Davip Vita ELIA, 340-1. 

First Cause, 423; epithet for God, 425 

Fiscus Judaicus, 20. See also Taxation. 

Flagellation, 611 

Flanders, crusaders from, 80 

FLECKELES, LOEB, 629 

Florence, Italy, 425, 582, 

Florida, 140 

Foetor Judaicus. See Jewish stench. 

FOLIGNO, HANANEL DE, 222 

Folk-religion, 526 


Folk-song, 451 

Folk-tale, 585, 652 

FONSECA, ISAAC ABOAB DA, of 
Amsterdam, 459, 549; excommuni- 
cated Spinoza, 459 

Food, sharing, 4, 57-58, 166; charitable 
distribution of, 278—79, 355, 452, 
484; sumptuousness, 636. See also 
Dietary laws. 

Forced labor, 111, 150, $78 

Forgery, 53; suspected, 55 

Forli, Italy, 311-12, 582 

Fortress of Faith. See Faith Strengthened 

Fortune-hunters, 326 

Fourth Lateran Council, 110, 114-18, 225 

France, 37, 39, 52, 56, 62-63, 73, 80, 104, 
109, 112-15, 127-31, 136-38, 153, 164, 
219, 272, 278, 294-95, 312, 314-15, 
371, 379, 382, 390-91, 402, 410, 433, 
446, 516-17, 529, 531, 541-42, $89; 
crusaders from, 80; expulsion from, 
98-102, 181; Jewish oath in, 160; 
Reubeni in, 429-31; ritual murder 
accusation at Blois, 92-97 

Francis I, King of France, 430 

Franciscans, 129, 398, 4.07 

Franconia, 348 

FRANK, Eva, 488 

FRANK, JACOB, 488-93; death of, 493 

FRANKEL, ISRAEL, 276 

Frankfurt am Main, 51, 437, 492, 652; 
Jewish oath in, 160-62 

Frankfurt am Oder, 260, 268 

Frankish Empire, 60, 150 

Frankists, xvii, 488—93, 643 

Fraud, 122, 250, 261, 265, 353, 598, 641 

FREDERICK I, Emperor, 63, 68 

FREDERICK II, “the Belligerent,’ Duke 
of Austria, 63 

FREDERICK I, King of Bohemia, 618 
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FREDERICK II the Great, of Prussia, 
2$7—-70 

FREDERICK II, Holy Roman 
Emperor, 530 

FREDERICK III, Emperor, 318 

FREDERICK IV, the Belligerent, 63, 68 

FREDERICK V, Elector Palatine, 618 

FREDERICK WILLIAM I, King of 
Prussia, 257 

FREDERICK WILLIAM, Elector of 
Brandenbug, 248-52 

FREDERICK, agent of Louis the 
Pious, 55 

Free board, 34.4, 500 

Freedom of thought, 19, 44.4, 449, 456 

Freiburg, 156 

French Revolution, 273 

Freyung-in-the-Abbey, near Passau, 174 

FROMM, PAUL, 437 

FUGGERS, 451 

Funeral customs, 546, 579, 601. See also 
Burial; Death; Future life. 

FURKAN, JOSHUA BEN JUDAH ABU 
AL-FarayJ, the Karaite, 384 

Furs, 312 

Future life, 470. See also Paradise. 


G 
GABIROL, SOLOMON IBN. See Solomon 
ibn Gabirol. 
GAFFAREL, GIACOMO, 589 
GALEN, 440 
Galicia, 182 
GALLETTI, MOSES, 625, 627 
GALLICHI, BUONAVENTURA, 625 
Gallipoli, 648 
GALLO, GrusEpPE. See Sarphati, 
Joseph. 
Gama, Vasco Da, 188 
Gambling, 443, 594-98, 622 
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GANGANELLI. See Clement XIV, Pope 

Gans, DavIp, historian, 451 

Gaon of Vilna. See Elijah of Vilna. 

Gaonate. See Geonim. 

Garb. See Clothes; Dress; Sumptuary 
laws. 

Garden of Eden, 434, 437, 476. See also 
Paradise; Future life; Eschatology. 

Gardens of the synagogue, 38 

Garment industry. See Clothes, trade in. 

Garrotes, 201-2 

GASPER DE ARINIO. See Arinio, 
Gasper de. 

Gates of Light ( Joseph Gikatilla). See 
Sha‘arei Orah. 

Gauls, 58 

GAUTIER OF CorNvt, Archbishop of 
Sens, 128, 131 

Gaza, 27, 643, 648 

Gemara, 446 

Gematria, 646 

General-privileged Jews, 258 

Genesis Rabbah, 518 

Geneva, 153, 154, 161 

Geneva Bible, 161 

Genoa, 425 

Gentiles, alleged mistreatment of, 598; 
knowledge of the Bible among, 
585; fair treatment of, 216, 545, 598; 
pious among, 425 

Geography, 567. See also Cartography. 

Geometry, study of, 550, 567, 

Geonim, 285, 293, 384; Saadia, xii, 384, 
386, 411 

German language, 161, 209, 212, 248, 276, 
348, 451, 467, 489, 495, $73, 585, 599, 
603, 610, 614, 

German Pietism, 508, 511, 548 

Germannsberg, Bavaria, 174 


Germany, xvi, 63-65, 205, 210, 212, 231, 


234, 296, 322, 376, 446, 495, 599, 
609; Black Death in, 153, 156; char- 
ter of Frederick II, 257—70; destruc- 
tion of Jews in, 74-82; education in, 
446, 468, 549, $54; Frankists in, 493; 
followers of Shabbatai Zevi from, 
644-45; Jewish oaths in, 160-62; 
protection of Jews in, 63-65; 
Prussia, 161, 253, 257; readmission 
into Brandenburg, 248-52. 

Gerona, Spain, 115, 167, 390, 392 

GERONDI, JONAH BEN ABRAHAM, 
opponent of Maimonides, 
391-92, 394 

GERRIC, agent of Louis the Pious, 55 

GERSHOM BEN JACOB, 286, 291-95, 
317-19; called “light of the exile,” 
291; prohibition of polygamy, 292 

GERSHON, ISAAC, §87—88 

GERSON, Rabbi in East Galicia, 483 

GERSONIDES. See Levi ben Gershom. 

Gesta Philippi Augusti (Rigord), 99 

Gestapo, 276 

Get. See Divorce. 

GHAZALI, ABU HAMID MUHAMMAD 
IBN MUHAMMAD AL-, $43 

Ghetto, 183, 226-27, 234, 315, 451, 623; of 
Venice, 633 

Gibraltar, 182 

GIKATILLA, JOSEPH, 404 

GILLES, Master, 397 

GLUCKEL OF HAMELN, 467-70, 644 

Gliickstadt, 469 

Gnosticism. See also Esotericism. 

Gnostics, 30 

Gociano, 182 

God, called First Cause, 425; corpo- 
reality of, 531-32; name of, 78, 408, 
476, 518; name used in exorcism, 


367-68; names of, 518; profanation 


of the name, 517; sovereignty of, 164, 
418-19, 477, 556-61, 639; unity of, 76, 
78, 425, 476, 533, 548, 552; unity and 
diversity, 516 

God-fearers, 12 

GODFRIED DE BLEVEL, 130 

GopwIn the priest, 86 

Gold and silver. See Precious metals. 

Golden Age idealism, 516 

GOLDSCHMIED DE HERZ, JuDA, 452 

GONZzAGA, DON FERRANTE, 223 

Good Friday, 113-14, 116, 141-42, 

Gospel, message of, 213; preparation 
of, 35 

Gossip, 350, §46, 620 

GoTrscHALK the Priest, 80 

Governance, Jewish community, 
285-89 

Government, centralization of, 472-7; 
finances and, 474-75 

Governolo, Italy, 340 

Grammar, as basis for interpreta- 
tion, 387 

Granada, 181-82, 187 

Gratialia, 475 

Great Synagogue, of Prague, 452; of 
Segovia, 418 

Great Synagogue, 331 

Greece, 404. 

Greek language, 5, 12, 19, 205, $30, 562, 
567, 600; Bible translation in, 15-16, 

Greek Orthodox, called “Greeks,” 239 

Greek Orthodoxy, 236 

Grecory I, Pope, 40, 42, 109, 111, 
144, 574 

Grecory IX, Pope, 127-29 

Grecory X, Pope, 148-51 

Grecory XII, Pope, 381 

Grocery business, 250, 263 

Grodno, 339 
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GROSSMAN, AVRAHAM, 286, 288 

Guadalajara, Spain, 188 

Guide for the Perplexed (Maimonides), 
402, 404, 425, 447, 529-33, 538, 551} 
ban on, 391 

Guilds, 153, 262, 264; barbers’, xii, 
342-47. 

GurRREA, Don LOPE DE, 168 

GUTMANS, LOEB SAREL, 616-20 

GUTMANS, SAREL, 616-20 


H 
Haaretz, 473 
HaBIB, JACOB IBN, of Salamanca, 188 
Habsburg Empire, 275 
Habsburgs, 231; intolerance of Jews, 277 
HaDRIAN, Emperor, 21 
Hagia Sophia basilica, 367 
Hague, the, Holland, 456, 460-62 
Hair-styles, 222, 315. See also 
Adornment; Dress; Sumptuary 
laws. 
Halakhah, 289 
Halberstadt, 248, 250-51, 258, 260, 268 
Halle, 260, 268 
Haman, as type-figure of persecu- 
tor, 366 
Hamburg, 467, 470, 609, 643-46, 649 
Hameln, 467-70, 644, 648-49 
HANANIAH, Mishael, and Azariah, 77 
Handt Spiegel (Pfefferkorn), 209 
Hanging, 272 
HANOVER, NaTHAN, historian, 236, 638 
Hanukkah, 616; gifts on, 453 
Harn AR-RASHID, Caliph, 49 
Hasidism, 359-61, 480-81, 485 
Hasidut Ashkenaz. See German Pietism. 
Haskalah, 495 
Haskamah. See Approbation. 
HASSAN BEN MASHIAH, 384 
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Hatred, in Jewish literature, 605 

Hayyei Yehudah (Leon of Modena), 
589-90 

Hazzan. See Cantor. 

Healthcare. See Disease; Medicine; 
Physicians. 

Heaven-worshippers. See God-fearers. 

Hebraica Veritas, 213 

Hebraists, Christian. See Christian 
Hebraists. 

Hebrew books, confiscation of. See 
Confiscation of Hebrew books. 

Hebrew language, 15; grammar, 383; 
ignorance of, 384, 560; teaching of, 
443; translations into, 548; used in 
Christian exegesis, 34; used in his- 
torical works, 182 

Hebrew script, use in business docu- 
ments forbidden, 228 

Hebrew spelling, plene and defec- 
tive, 387 

Hebron, 653-54 

Heisterbach, 120, 125 

Hekdesh, 305, 348 

Hekdesh gabbai, 352. See also 
Officials — Jewish 

Hell, 437 

Hellenistic culture, resistance to, 
529-38 

HELLER, YOM-Tov LIPMANN, 638 

Henry I, DUKE OF LOUVAIN, 123 

Henry IV, Emperor, 63-64, 75, 376; 
Charter of, 66-68 

Henry IV, King of Castile, 114, 418-19 

HENRY OF COLOGNE, Dominican, 
131-32 

Herem. See Ban. 

Heresy — Christian, 30-31, 179; crimi- 
nalization of, 177; persecution of, 43 


Heresy — Jewish, 535, 538; Maimonides 
suspected, 530; Spinoza, 456 

HERSCHMANIK, 631 

HERZ, HILLEL BEN NAPHTALI, 609. 
See also Beit Hillel. 

Hesse, 213 

Hevra Kaddisha. See Burial society. 

HEZEKIAH, 413-14 

High-Dutch. See Yiddish. 

Hildesheim, 649 

HILLEL BEN NAPHTALI HERZ. See 
Herz, Hillel ben Naphtali. 

HILLEL BEN SAMUEL of Verona, 
402, 404 

HI. ez II, 20 

Hilluk, criticism of, 4.43, 639 

Hillul ha-Shem. See Blasphemy; 
Conversion. 

HIPPOCRATES, 13, 4.40 

HIrscu, ZEVI, $91 

Hirz ZorEF. See Goldschmied de 
Herz, Juda. 

Historia de gli riti hebraici (Leon de 
Modena), 588, 594, 598-601 

Historians, Jewish. See Ahima’az; Gans, 
David; Joseph Ha-Kohen; Hanover, 
Natan. 

Historical and Critical Dictionary 
(Pierre Bayle), 458 

History of English Affairs (William of 
Newburgh), 103 

History of the Kings of France and the 
Ottoman Rulers (Joseph ha-Ko- 
hen), 429 

History of the Present Jews throughout the 
World (Ockley), 594-601 

Hryya, Rassl, 518-19 

Hizzuk emunah. See Faith Strengthened. 

Hog-raising, 335, 

Hohenasperg, 476 


Hohenstein, 258 

HOHENZOLLERNS, 248, 

Holidays, Jewish observance of, 560 

Holland. See Netherlands. 

Holleschau, Moravia, 591 

Holy Communion. See Eucharist. 

Holy office. See Inquisition. 

Holy Roman Empire, 231, 249-50, 258, 
428, 430 

Holy See. See Apostolic See. 

Holy Sepulcher, 74 

Holy War, 395 


Home owners, 321. See also Real estate. 


Homes — Jewish, 105; limitations on, 
226, 267 

Homiletics. See Sermons. 

Honesty, piety and, 654 

Hononrtus III, Pope, 149 

HOOGSTRATEN, JACOB VAN, of 
Cologne, Inquisitor, 209 

Hora‘at sha‘ah (temporary teaching), 
296, 318 

Horse trade, 264 

Horses, prohibition against riding, 203 

Hoshen ha-mishpat (Joseph Karo), 
325-28 

Hospices, 452 

Hospital, Jewish, 265, 454, 579 

Host, desecration of. See Eucharist, 
desecration of. 

House of Austria, 277 

House of David, 402, 505 

Houses. See Homes. 

Huesca, Spain, 164, 168-70 

HuGo DE PIERREPONT, Bishop of 
Liége, 123-24 

Hueco, Abbot and notary of 
Charlemagne, 50 

Humanists, 205, 562, 564, 572 

Humser, Chancellor to Henry IV, 68 
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Humpolec. See Humpoletz. 

Humpoletz, 629 

Hungary, 64, 81, 236, 99, 604, 656-58; 
passage of crusaders through, 81 

HuozMANN, RUDIGER, Bishop of 
Speyer, 63-66 

Husks, mystical doctrine, 647 

Hyperbole, in polemics, 392 

Hypocrisy, 652-54 


I 

IBN ADRET. See Solomon ibn Adret 

IBN EZRA, ABRAHAM. See Abraham 
ibn Ezra. 

IBN GABIROL, SOLOMON. See Solomon 
ibn Gabirol. 

IBN Rusup (Averroés), 418, 530, 551; 
Middle Commentaries of, 410 

IDEL, MOSHE, 402 

Idolatry, 76; as legal model, 289 

Immanence, 523 

IMPORTANZA, LAZARO DE, 626 

Imprimatur. See Approbation. 

Imprisonment, 14, 67, 84, 93-94, 98, 
150-51, 154, 169, 174, 203, 240-41, 
254-55, 266, 308, 318, 320, 322, 333, 
337-41, 407, 433-34, 438, 454, 
473) 476-77) 492, 496, 579, 629, 
639; child-birth in prison, 199; 
house-arrest, 100; of Joseph 
Oppenheimer, 476. See also 
Captives. 

Incarnation, 523; Shabbatai Zevi 
and, 647 

Incest, legislation regarding, 45 

Index of Banned Books, 449. See 
also Congregation of the Index; 
Censorship. 

India, 431, 469 

Industry, 257, 451. See also Commerce. 
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Informers, Jewish, 184, 222, 420, 
578, 580 

Innkeepers, 480, $45, $71-75 

INNOCENT III, Pope, 31, 109-18, 124, 
146, 150-51 

INNOCENT IV, Pope, 127-30, 148-49 

Inquisition — Papal, and Talmudic 
insulting of Jesus, 130, 221; and 
burning of Jewish books, 223, 

530; and censoring of books, 221, 
444, 449, 586, 588; and Judaizing 
Christians, 225-26; Leon of 
Modena and, 588-90; procedure 
of, 298 

Inquisition — Portuguese, 232, 24.4, 432; 
desire to introduce 195; establish- 
ment of 231; fear of, 439 

Inquisition — Spanish, xvi, 232, 24.4, 431; 
establishment of, 177-80; influ- 
enced by Visigoths; 41; reports of 
Judaizing from, 181, 183-84; use of 
torture by, 198-204 

Inspiration, of Scripture, 16 

Intercourse, sexual. See Adultery; 
Sexual relations; Sexuality; Sexual 
morality. 

Interest. See Bankers; Money-lenders; 
Usury. 

Intermarriage, 609; forbidden by 
Constantius, 11-12; Frankists to 
marry only among themselves, 491; 
New Christians and, 45; to be dis- 
solved, 12; prohibition of, 3; 

Interpreters, Jewish. See 
Bible — Interpretation. 

Irony, in polemic, 398 

Isaac, Binding of, 77-78 

ISAAC BAR ELEAZAR OF BLOIS, 93 

ISAAC BEN ABRAHAM OF TROKI, xiv, 
603-6; See also his Hizzuk Emunah. 


ISAAC BEN ASHER of Mainz, 79 

IsAAC BEN Moss of Mainz, 77 

ISAAC IBN EzRA, son of Abraham ibn 
Ezra, 383, 388 

IsAAC OF LEON, 188 

ISAAC OF TIKTIN, 612 

ISAAC THE BLIND, 517-18 

Isaac, Rabbi (biblical commenta- 
tor), 383 

Isaac, son of Rachel of Mainz, 79 

ISABELLA, Queen of Castille, 118, 
177-78, 181-82 

ISAIAH, 413-14 

ISHMAELITES, nickname for Muslims, 
393) 395 

Islam, xiii, xiv, 285, 383; conversion to, 
60, 383, 488, 647; view of Jesus, 648. 
See also Almohads. 

Islamic lands, Jews in, 285, 292, 529, 
644; Jewish persecution in, 420 

Isle de France, 294 

ISRAEL BEN ELIEZER (Baal Shem Tov), 
480-86 

IsRAEL, MOSES, 646 

IssERLES, MOSES, 324-28 

Italian language, xi, 206, 228, 562, 599; 
Judeo-lItalian, 338; study of in 
Jewish schools, 567 

Italy, xvi, 81, 153, 164, 190, 221-23, 225, 
311-12, 365-66, 371, 382-83, 402, 428, 
431-34, 439, 544, S71, $73, 577-78, 
585, 594, 599, 608, 622, 647; censor- 
ship of books, 234, 588-90; ghetto, 
226; Jewish education in, 548-49; 
proposed Jewish college in Mantua, 
562-70; ransom of captives in, 
340-41 

Tutus. See Hillel II 

Izmir, 64.4, 646, 648-49 


J 


JACOB BEN ASHER, 296 

JACOB BEN IMMANUEL PROVINCIALE 
(Bonetto de Lattes), 205-10 

JacoB BEN Mer (Rabbenu Tam), 
grandson of Rashi, 290, 382, 446 

Jacos Ha-LevI, 627 

Jacos, as type-figure of Christians, 
33-34 

Jaen, 182 

Jail. See Imprisonment. 

Jamaica, 245 

James I of Aragon, 390-4 

James I of England, 589, 618 

JEAN, SIRE DE JOINVILLE, 136 

JEHIEL BEN DAvID HA-KOHEN OF 
BLOIs, 94. 

JEHIEL MICHAEL, 238 

JEHIEL OF PARIS, 127, 130 

JEKUTIEL HA-KOHEN BEN JUDAH OF 
BLOIS, 94. 

JEROME, Bishop of Brandenburg, 438 

Jerusalem, 54, 331, 452, 577, $80, 64.4; 
Crusade to recover, 74, 81, 104, 380; 
forbidden to Jews, 34; Nahmanides 
in, 392; pilgrimages to, 11; rebuild- 
ing of, 19-22, 27, 428, 490. See also 
Palestine. 

Jesuits, 254, 457 

JESUS, 31-35; alternative dating of, 
396-97; called “the hanged one”, 
75; called son of Pantera, 408; 
compared to Shabbatai Zevi, 64.4; 
derogatory reference to, 77; exe- 
cuted as false prophet, 418-20; 
messiahship denied, 396; ori- 
gins of, 113. See also Crucifixion; 
Messianism. 

Jew, definition of term, 140; as term of 
reproach, 144 
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Jew-badge, 116, 146. See also Dress, dis- 
tinctions for Jews. 

Jewelry, 559; as gifts, 368. See also 
Adornment; Sumptuary laws. 

Jewish community, authority struc- 
tures in, 285-86; conflict in, 391, 402, 
529-38; conflict resolution in, 291; 
majority vs. minority, 288 

Jewish court. See Courts — Jewish. 

Jewish Law. See Law — Jewish. 

Jewish problem, Luther’s solution to, 
214-19 

Jewish Quarter, in Spain, 183 

Jewish stench (foetor judaicus), 123, 214 

Jewish-Christian alliance against the 
Turks, 428 

Jewish-Christian polemic, 403 

Jewish-Christian relations, 448; pos- 
itive, 183. See also Intermarriage; 
Table-fellowship. 

Jews, attack on as lése majesté, 164-65; 
autonomy of, 307-8, 330, 399; 
Christian advantage over, 228; 
community autonomy among, 318; 
cursing of, 32; defensive strategies, 
321-22; economic contributions of, 
64; economic involvement as prob- 
lem, 331-33; enhancement to city 
life, 64; exceptionalism rejected, 
464-65; expulsion from Spain, 178, 
181-91; expulsion from France, 
136-37; forbidden to appear in pub- 
lic on Holy Week, 113-14, 116; forced 
to tithe to the Church, 115; German 
Jewry under imperial protection, 
63; hostility toward in France, 50; in 
military, 49; “perpetual servitude” 
of, 226-287; inter-community 
obligations, 318; intermarriage 
with Christians prohibited, 41; 
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legislation governing, 232-34; leg- 
islation protecting, 169; limit on 
privileges, 109, 186; not permitted 
authority over Christians, 49; polit- 
ical sympathies of, 276; preparing 
the way for the Gospel, 35; pro- 
tection forbidden, 185; protection 
of, 66, 80-81, 166; resident aliens, 
633-37; scapegoats, 164; source of 
state income, 168; status of, 49; sub- 
jection to Christians, 34; testimony 
to God’s Law, 110; toleration of, 49; 
traditionalist rejection of the arts, 
278-79; vertical alliance, 37, 165, 276, 
423; violence against, 163; witnesses 
to Christian truth, 30-31. See also 
Persecution of Jews. 

Joacui I of Brandenburg, 437 

JoacuiM I of Brandenburg, 218, 
437-38 

JoAo II, King of Portugal. See John 
(Joao) II. 

JOCE OF YORK, 105 

JouN (JoAo) II, King of Portugal, 189, 
422, 430 

JOHN FREDERICK OF SAXONY, 437-38 

Joun I of Aragon, 164-65, 168-70 

John II of Castile, 418-19 

Joun, King of Abyssinia. See Prester 
John. 

Joun, King of Sicily, 562 

JOINVILLE, JEAN. See Jean, Sire de 
Joinville. 

JONAH BEN JOSEPH, uncle of 
Ramban, 392 

Josz, Rabbi (Tanna), 299, 518-19 

JosEL of Rosheim, 213, 433, 436-38 

JOsEPH HA-KOHEN, historian, 221- 
23, 429 

JosEPH HA-LEVI of Livorno, 644 


JOSEPH IBN KaspPI, 548, 550-52 

JOSEPH IBN SHEM Tov, 418-21 

Joseru II, Emperor, 278, 280 

JOSEPH OF SIENA, 625-27 

JOSHUA BEN HANANIAH, S10 

JOSHUA BEN JUDAH ABU AL-FARAJ 
FurKAN. See Furkan, Joshua ben 
Judah Abu al-Faraj. 

JoOssEL of Mirz, 495 

JUAN DE CoOLoMa. See Coloma, 
Juan de. 

JUAN DE SAN MartTIN. See San Martin, 
Juan de. 

Jup Stss. See Oppenheimer, 
Joseph Sug. 

JUDAH AL-HaRIZI, §51 

JuDAH BEN AARON of Blois, 95 

JUDAH BEN ASHER, 296-300 

JUDAH BEN BARZILAI, 293 

JUDAH BEN JOSEPH ALFAKHAR. See 
Alfakhar, Judah ben Joseph. 

JUDAH BEN KALONYMUS, 66 

JUDAH BEN MEIR HA-KOHEN. See 
Leontin, Judah. 

JUDAH BEN SAMUEL, the Hasid, 508 

JUDAH HALEVI, 382 

Jupau HA-NasI. See Judah the Prince. 

JUDAH IBN TIBBON, §41-45 

Jupau LEIB BEN BEZALEL (the 
Maharal), 443-50, 639 

Jupau of Mainz, 79 

JUDAH THE PRINCE, 567 

Jupau, Rabbi (Amora), 321 

Judaism, critical examination of, 529; 
essence of, 399; exceptionalism, 
403; exceptionalism rejected, 456; 
practices, 183; proscription of, 214— 
19; repentance in, 476—77; resis- 
tance to foreign influence, 535-36; 
role of philosophy in, 391; study of 


Philosophy in, 402; traditionalism 
in, 402 

Judaizing, 40-42, 183-84; legislation 
against, 44-45, 117; penalty for, 46. 
See also New Christians. 

Juderia. See Jewish Quarter. 

Judges. See officials — Jewish; 
Courts — Jewish. 

JupirH, queen of Louis the Pious, 61 

JULIAN “THE APOSTATE,’ Emperor, 
19-24, 27 

Juttus II, Pope, 429 

Jutus III, Pope, 222, 225, 439 

Jurisprudence, 296-300. See also 
Courts — Jewish. 

Justinian code, 14-16 

JusTINIAN, Emperor, 15, 367; code of, 6, 
10-12, 14-17, 150 

JUSTINIANO, DIOGO DA 
ANUNCIAGAO, 204. 


K 

Kabbala, Kabbalah, xiv, xvii, 208, 238, 
359, 391, 404, 406, 429, 432, 482, 
488-89, 490-91 $00, 516-24, 598, 
638, 640—43, 647-48, 652; abuse of, 
640-41; Israel ben Eliezer and, 482; 
in Jewish religious life, 516-17; mes- 
sianic year in, 643; practical forms, 
526-27; publication of, 517-18. See 
also Husks; Mysticism; Sefirot; 
Zohar. 

Kad ha-Kemah (Bahya ben Asher), 598 

Kaddish, 294 

KAIDANOVER. See Koidanover, Zevi 
Hirsch 

KALONYMOS BEN KALONYMOS, $51 

KALONYMUS BEN MESHULLAM, 75 

Kamenetz-Podolsk, 489-90 

KANT, IMMANUEL, 499 
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Karaites, 285, 387; called “Sadducees”, 
384. See also Anan ben David; 
Nahawandi, Benjamin ben Moses; 
al-Hassan ben Mashiah; Furkan, 
Joshua; Isaac ben Abraham of Troki. 

Karet penalty, 384 

Karo, JOSEPH, 296, 587. See also Beit 
Yosef. 

Kashrut. See Dietary law. 

KASTIYON, ISAAC, 392 

Kav ha-Yashar (Zevi Hirsch 
Koidanover), 652-54 

Kedushah, 294. 

Kelippot. See Husks. 

Ketubah, 294, 511 

Kiddushin. See Betrothal. 

Kidnapping, accusations of, 53, 59, 
84-89 

KIMHI, DAVID, 531-33 

King James Bible, 161 

Knights, privileges of, 66 

KOHLER, JOHANN, 456-64 

KOIDANOVER, ZEVI HIRSCH, 652-54 

Kol Bo, 285-86 

Kol Nidre, 485. 

K6nigsberg, 260, 268 

KONIGSHOFEN, JAKOB VON, 154 

Konstantinov, 611 

Korélowka, 489 

Kosher law. See Dietary laws. 

KoOsTIUSHKO, a clerk, 657-58 

Krakow. See Cracow. 

Krossen, Duchy of, 249, 251, 258 

KRzYWONOs, MaxksyM, 239 

KUNIGUNDE VON BAYERN, sister of 
Maximilian, 207 

Kuzari (Judah Halevi), 393 


L 
LArgentiére, 548 
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Labor, exacted of Jews, 111, 150, $78 

Ladino, 599, 603. See also Spanish 
language 

LAHABIEL, angel, 526-27 

Land, acquisition of, 64. See also Real 
estate. 

LANDAU, EZEKIEL, 275-80 

Languages. See Arabic; Berber; 
German; Greek; Hebrew; Italian; 
Ladino; Spanish; Latin; Polish; 
Portuguese; Turkish 

Languedoc, 529-30, 536 

Laodicea, council of, 6, 8. See also 
Church Councils. 

Lateran church (Rome), 110. See also 
Fourth Lateran Council. 

Latin language, 12, 15, 25, 38, 4.0, 56, 120, 
127, 153, 193, 255, 277, 372; in Jewish 
schools, 566-67; study of, 205, 457- 
58, 544, $62; translation into, 411, 
430, 603; use in Synagogue, 15 

Latin script, 228 

LatrEs, BONETYO DE. See Jacob ben 
Immanuel Provinciale. 

Lauenburg, 258 

Law, legal formulas, 50-1; process 
of, 67; pro-Jewish, 169; religious 
differentiations in, 63. See also 
Anti-Jewish legislation; Charters; 
Privileges; Marriage. 

Law — Jewish, autonomy and, 285-89; 
commentary on, 586; compilations 
of, 296; criticism of interpretive 
methods, 4.45, 557, 639; death 
penalty in, 76; education in, 446; 
extra-halakhic procedures, 296-97; 
introduction of new ordinances in, 
291; legal decisions in, 394; practi- 
cal aspects, 551-52; relationship to 
biblical law, 298; technical works, 


390. See also Dietary laws; Horaat 
sha‘ah; din malkhut. 

LAZARUS, HIRSHEL, 249 

Lea, HENRY CHARLES, 202 

Leather trade, 264 

LECTATOR, JOHN, 151 

Lehem Menahem (Menahem ben Zevi 
Hirsch), 592 

LEIBNIZ, GOTTFRIED WILHELM, 499 

Leibzoll. See Body-tax 

Leipzig, 656 

Lekah Tov, 386 

LEKARZ, FRUMET, wife of Mordecai 
Meisel, 453 

Lemberg, 254—55, 331, 489, 491, 591, 608 

Lent, 56, 86 

LEO X, Pope, 205-6 

LEON OF MODENA, 588-90, 594-601 

Leon, France, 182 

LEONHARD, Karu CASAR VON, 489, 
492-93 

LEONTIN, JUDAH, 286 

Lerida, Spain, 167, 169 

Lése majesté, punishment for, 228 

LESSING, GOTTHOLD EPHRAIM, 403 

Letter of grace, 309 

Letter of privilege, 473-74 

Letters, fees for messengers, 617; poli- 
tics and, 430; sending of, 366; used 
in polemics, 395 

Letter-writing, 614-20 

LEVI BEN GERSHOM, 410-16; access to 
Papal court, 411 

LEvI, ELIEZER, Beadle, 588 

LEvITA, ELIJAH, 429, 584-85 

Leyden, 460 

Leytha River, 81 

Libraries, 422, 500, $42, $44, 554, 

Lichtenstadt, Moravia, 627 

Liége, Belgium, 123-25 


Life and Miracles of St. William 
of Norwich, The (Thomas of 
Monmouth), 84 

Life of Constantine (Eusebius), s, 7-8 

Lingen, 258 

Linz, 617 

Lippe-Detmold, 265, 667 

Lisbon, xvi, 189, 204, 422, 431 massacre 
of New Christians in, 193-95 

Literature, Judeo-Arabic, 382, 391, $29, 
544; Yiddish, 584, 603, 652. See also 
Poetry. 

Lithuania, xiv, 64, 314, 330, 334-35, 445, 
497; 603 

Lithuania, National Jewish Council 
of. See National Jewish Council of 
Lithuania. 

Livorno, 643 

Loans, 618; Mordecai Meisel and, 451. 
See also Banking. 

Loso, D10G0, 196 

Loes, ARYEH, Rabbi of Trebitsch, 627 

Logs, JUDAH, of Pinczow, 591 

Logic, as educational subject, 413, 42.4, 
531, $51, 556, 567; 

Lombardy, 337 

London, 103, 105, 107, 244-45, 382 

Longeville-les-Cheminot, France, 272 

Looting, 164 

Lord’s Day. See Sunday holiday. 

Lorraine, 272; crusaders from, 80 

Lost Tribes, 4.03, 428 

Louts I, the Pious, 49-51, 53-55, 60-61, 
110, 150; as pro-Jewish, 49 

Louts VII, 93-4, 99, 380 

Louts IX, 127, 136-38 

Louts XIV, 468 

Louisiana, 140 

Louvain, Belgium, 123 

Louvre, The, 101 
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Love, instruction regarding, 510 

Love-formulas, 526-27 

Lublin, Poland, 332-33, 339-40, 608, 

Lucca, 382, 425 

Lunel, 541 

Luria, ISAAC, xii, xiv, xvi, 481, 484, 643 

Lurianic Kabbala, 643, 647, 652. See also 
Luria, Isaac 

LUTHER, MARTIN, 212-19 

Lutherans, 456, 458 

Luxuries, refusal of, 279 

Luxury trade, 451. See also Adornment. 

Lvov, Rabbinical academy of, 241 

Lyons, 53-59 

Lyra, NICHOLAS DE, commentator, 
216, 372 


M 

Magdeburg, 218, 258 

Magic, 239, 314, 486, 508; celestial 
divination, 630; love spell, 526-27. 
See also Blessings; Curses; Dream 
interpretation; Exorcism; Miracles; 
Mysticism. 

Magister Iudeorum, 55 

Mauarat of Prague. See Judah Leib 
ben Bezalel. 

MauaraM of Lublin. See Meir ben 
Gedalia of Lublin. 

Marmovw, JOSEPH, brother of 
Solomon, 496 

Marmon, MOSHE BEN. See 
Maimonides. 

MaIMON, SOLOMON, 495-500; autobi- 
ography, 656 

MAIMONIDES, Moses, xii, xiv, xvii, 296, 
298-300, 402, 404, 416, 425, 447, 
495, 541, $52, 558, 566, 569, 649; Con- 
troversy over, 391; criticism of, 500, 


529-38; educational use of, 551, 553 
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Mainz, 63, 74-83, 371, $41, 545 

Majorca, 163, 560; attack on the Jewish 
community of, 166 

MaALLIER, CLAUDE, 590 

Malmad ha-Talmidim (Jacob 
Anatoli), 538 

Mamzer. See Children, illegitimate. 

MANASSEH BEN ISRAEL. See Menasseh 
ben Israel 

Manicheanism, 30-33 

Mantua, xii, 222-23, 317, 338, 340—41, 
382, 431, 433, 437, $86; proposed 
Jewish college in, 562-70 

Manual of Christian Evidences for Jewish 
People, A (A. Lukyn Williams), 604 

Manuzz I, King of Portugal, 193, 196 

Manufacturing, 234, 257, 262-64, 371, 
584, 627 

Map-makers. See Cartographers. 

MARCELLINA, sister of Ambrose, 28 

March, Italy, 191 

Marcus, IVAN, 286 

Maria AUGUSTA VON THURN UND 
TAXIS, 472-74. 

Maria THERESA, Empress, 275-80 

Mark (principality of), 258 

Marranos. See New Christians. 

Marriage, 508-13; by compulsion, 
308-9; early, 628; exogamy, 45; hus- 
band-wife correspondence, 616-20; 
incest and, 45; polygamy prohib- 
ited, 294; prohibition of polygamy, 
292; wedding tax, 304. See also 
Betrothal; Divorce; Intermarriage; 
Ketubah. 

Marseilles, 37; bishop of, 36-37, 156 

MarSHAL, JOHN, sheriff, 105-7 

MarTEL, CHARLES, 49 

MartTiNeEz, FERRAN, 163 


Martyrdom, 75-80, 163, 165-67, 236, 473, 


476, 561, 639; desired by Abulafia, 
406; to prevent conversion, 241; of 
the Reizes brothers, 254-56. See 
also Persecution. 

Martyrologies, 75-80, 241, 429, 476-78 

MASCARENHAS, JOAO RODERIGO, 
tax-collector in Portugal, 196 

Masorah, study of, 566 

Mass. See Sunday holiday. 

Massacres, 639-40; Chmielnicki, 
236-39; at Mainz, 74-82; Iberian, 
164, 556; York, 105-107. See also 
Persecution of Jews; Martyrdom. 

MassANELLO. See Aniello, Tommaso 

Mathematics, 188, 410, 499, 550 

Matrona, daughter of Rachel of 
Mainz, 79 

Matthew, Gospel of, 77-78 

Matzah flour milling, 355 

MaxiMILIAN I, Emperor, 205-7, 436 

Maxims of the Philosophers (Hunein ibn 
Ishaq), 551 

Mazovia, Poland, 333 

Meat business, 56-57, 250, 263, 361, 614; 
between Jews and Christians, 65 

Meat, kosher meat forbidden for 
Christians, 56. See also Dietary laws. 

Mechanical arts, 460 

MEDAD, 594-98 

Medes, 604 

Medicine (discipline), 457, 531, 536; 
permitted subject, 536. See also 
Physicians; Healthcare. 

Medicines, 68, 70, 145, 214, 439-40, 
480, 543 

Medieval society, classes in, 110. See also 
Jews, status. 

Medina del Campo, 180 

Medinaceli, 404 


Medinah. See National Jewish Council 
of Lithuania. 

Mediterranean Sea, 155-56 

Mediterranean world, 342, 422 

Megillat Ahima az, 365-69 

MEHMED IV, Sultan, 647-48 

MEIR BEN Barucu, of Rothenburg, 
128, 132-34, 296, 337 

MEIR BEN GEDALIA (Maharam) of 
Lublin, 608-1 

Meir of Kastoria, Byzantium, 386 


Merr of Lublin. See Meir ben Gedalia. 


MerR of Lvov, head of academy, 241 

Merr of Rothenburg. See Meir ben 
Baruch. 

MEIR, a shohet, 628 

MEISEL, MORDECAI, 451-54 

MEISEL, SAMUEL, 454. 

Meisl Synagogue (Prague), 276 

Meissen, 437 

MELAMED, MEIR, 188 

MELOzO, ANTONIO, 582 

Memoirs of My People (Abraham 
Abulafia), 405 

Memoirs, 622-31; Ber of Bolechéw, 
656-58; David Reubeni, 428-30; 
Gliickel of Hameln, 467-70, 644, 
648-50; Josel of Rosheim, 436-38; 
Karl Casar von Leonhard, 492-93. 
See Autobiography; Biographies. 

MENAHEM HA-METRI, $31, 538 

MENAHEM MENDEL of Posen, 591 

MENASSEH BEN ISRAEL, 232, 244-46 

MENDELSSOHN, MosEs, 499-500 

Mennonites, Spinoza with, 458 

Menstruation, 509, $11 

Merchants, Jewish, 232 


Merit, 256, 277, 337, 453, 478, 482, 511, 
§70, 618, 628, 640-41 
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Merkavah mysticism, 485, 538. See also 
Mysticism. 

Meseritsch, Moravia, 623, 627 

Mesopotamia, 25-26 

Messiah, 476, 484-86; age of, 397-98; 
in aggadah, 396; anointing of, 
397; Christian ideas about, 558; 
expected encounter with the 
Pope, 397, 402; forerunner of, 405; 
humanity of, 399; his unborn soul 
in heaven, 481, 485 

Messianic Age, 390 

Messianic figures. See Abulafia, 
Abraham; Bar Kokhba, Shimon; 
Frank, Jacob; Jesus; Moses of Crete; 
Russo, Barukhia; Zevi, Shabbatai 

Messianism, 639, 643-50; Abulafia and, 
402; Nahmanides on, 391 

Messina, 404-5 

Metaphysics (Aristotle), 538, 551 

Metaphysics (Wolff), 499-500 

Metz, communal legislation, 312, 314-15 

Mexico, conquest of, 221 

MicHae of Brandenberg, court- 
Jew, 218 

MIcHaEL Scot (Scotus), 530 

MICHAEL, JEHIEL, of Nemirov, 238 

MICHEL, Rabbi, 477 

Midrash, 30; homiletical midrash, 
386; Midrash Lamentations, 396; 
Midrash Shir ha-Shirim, 645; 
nature of, 399; Pesiqta de-Rav 
Kahana, 645; Pesiqta Rabbati, 485, 
653; study of, 566 

Miedzyboz, Podolia, Hasidism in, 
480, 484 

Migdal David (David Provenzali), 
grammatical work, 566 

MIGUEL DE Mor izio. See Morilio, 
Miguel de. 
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Mikveh. See Ritual bathing. 

Milan, 25; Jews safe in, 223 

Milk. See Dietary laws. 

MILTON, JOHN, 444 

Minden, 258 

Minorca, Jews expelled from, 187 

Minorites, 398. See Franciscans. 

Minting, in Speyer, 64; forbidden to 
Jews, 333; 

Minute-books, Hebrew, 255-56; 
recording apprentices, 34.4; ban on 
Hasidism, 360 

Minyan, 294, 306, 309, 338 

MiRABEAU, HONORE GABRIEL 
RIQUETI, Comte de, 258 

Miracles, Abulafia performs, 404-5; of 
the Eucharistic host, 22-23, 172-74; 
Gersonides on, 410-16; Hasidic, 
360, 480-1; intervention of the 
Virgin Mary, 126; naturalistic expla- 
nations, 413-14; presence of Jesus, 
194; of Shabbatai Zevi, 648; of St. 
Richard, 99; of William of Norwich, 
84, 88-89. See also Magic. 

Mirz (Mir), Poland, boarding 
school, 496 

MisHAEL, Azariah, and Hananiah, 77 

Mishnah, commentary on, §77; convo- 
luted interpretation of, 4.46; in edu- 
cational program, 443-44; prohib- 
ited, 15-16; study of, 44.4, 548, 630 

Mishneh Torah (Maimonides), 296, 298, 
530, $51; ban on, 391 

Missionaries, Jewish, 10, 60; Hasidic, 
359; Abulafia, 402. 

Mitnagdim. See anti-Hasidism. 

Modena, 586. See also Leon of Modena 

Moder River, 623 

Moghilef, White Russia, 359 

Molestation, prevention of, 510 


Molina, 182 

MOLKo, SOLOMON (Diogo Pires), 
428-29, 431-34 

Monarchy, criticism of, 424-26 

Monasticism, 56. See also Benedictines; 
Dominicans; Franciscans. 

Money, for charitable use, 303-5; 
denominations of, 304. See also 
Precious metals; bills of exchange. 

Money-lending, 115, 136, 410; Jews 
encouraged, 64. See also Banking; 
Usury. 

Monotheism. See also God, unity of. 

Montferrat, Jews safe in, 223 

Montpellier, 531 

Moors, clothing of, 312-13; conver- 
sion to Judaism forbidden, 146; 
expulsion from Granada, 181, 187; 
repelled Jewish refugees, 189; sex- 
ual intercourse with, 145. See also 
Muslims; Islam. 

Moratorium, on debts to Jews. See 
Debts owed to Jews. 

Moravia, Ungarisch-Brod in, 236; Jacob 
Frank in, 492-93; life of a youth in, 
623, 627-31 

MorDECAI BEN HILLEL, 319 

Morea, Hebrew in use there, 600 

Monri.io, MIGvuEL DE, 178 

Morisco, 599 

Monro, JOSEPH, 222 

Morocco, Almohads from, 382, 529 

Mors, 258 

Morreira, SAUL LEVI, 232, 234, 459, 
633-37 

MOSES BEN JOEL HAZAN, 618 

Moses BEN Maimon. See Maimonides 

MosEs BEN NAHMAN, 390-99, 402, 
404, $17—18, 559; commentaries of, 
390; disputations of, 391, 396-99 


MOSES BEN YEKUTIEL, 66 

MOSES BEN YUDEL, of Shklov, 360-61 

Mosgs de Leon, 516 

MosEs of Coucy, 551 

Mosss of Crete, Messianic figure, 
505-6 

Mosss, compared with Aristotle, 558 

Mosrim. See Informers; Defamation. 

Motherhood, 508, 467-68; hardship of, 
77-78. See also Nursing; Pregnancy. 

Mourning, poetic forms, 387-89 

Mt. Sinai, 523 

MUHAMMAD, 543. See also Islam. 

Murcia, 182 


Murder, 77, 81. See Crime; Massacre; 
Suicide. 


Murviedro, 167 
MUSAEUS, JOHANNES, 459 


Music, entertainment and, 468; folk- 
song, 451; hymns, 87; lament, 134; 
legislation on, 313; messianic cele- 
bration, 64.4; Radziwill’s musicians, 
497; refraining from, 279; singing 
of the Besht, 482; song of martyrs, 
95; Torah cantillation, 553. See Folk- 
song; Cantor. 


Muslims, 61, 74, 115, 155, 382, 393-94, 
418, 558, 643; fight with Crusaders, 
404; invade Palestine, 74. See also 
Almohads; Islam; Moors. 


Muwahidin. See Almohads. 


Mystical interpretation. See also Bible — 
interpretation, mystical. 

Mysticism, ascent of the soul, 484; 
Jewish, 402-8. See also Abulafia, 
Abraham; Israel ben Eliezer; 
Kabbala, Kabbalah; Luria, Isaac; 
Merkavah mysticism; Zohar. 
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N 
Nadiv, title, 394 
NAHAR, ISAAC, 648 
NAHAWANDI, BENJAMIN BEN MOSES, 
the Karaite, 384 
NAHMANIDES. See Moses ben Nahman. 
Name of God. See God, name of. 
Names, Christian, 491 
Nancy, France, 272-74 
Nantua, 56 
Naples, Abravanel fled to, 188, 422; 





Jewish refugees to, 190; plague in, 
190; rebels of, 460 

Naples, French invasion of, 422 

NAPOLEON. See Bonapart, Napoleon. 

Narbonne, France 382 

NAasI, JOSEPH, xiv 

Nasi, title, 391-92 

NATHAN ASHKENAZI of Gaza, prophet 
of Shabbatai Zevi, 643-46, 648 

Nathan the Wise (Lessing), 4.03 

National Jewish Council of Lithuania, 
312, 334, 338-40. See also Autonomy; 
Council of Four Lands. 

Natural Philosophy. See Science, 
study of. 

Navarre, 129 

Nazarenes, cipher for Christians, 57 

Nazism, 473 

Nemirov, 236, 240; fall of, 236-39 

Neopatria, 182 

Netherlands, 231-34 

Neuss, 80 

Nevers, Count of, 109 

“New Christians,” 164, 302, 456; called 
Jews, 40; disadvantaged, 464; 
founded Jewish community of 
Amsterdam, 231, 633; insincerity 
of, 44-45; Judaizing, 177, 179, 185; 
legislation against, 14.4; lower class 
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in Portugal, 225, 464; penalty for 
Judaizing, 46 
“New Jews” of Amsterdam, 232 
New Testament, 22, 31-32, 603, 
New World, effect of Inquisition on, 
178. See also America. 
Newburgh, England, 103 
Nicaea, council of, 5—8. See also Church 
Councils. 
Nicuo tas III, Pope, 406-7 
NINIEL, angel, 526-27 
NISSIM, SAMUEL, 626 
Noda bi-Yehudah (Ezekiel Landau), 276 
Normandy, 294 
North Africa, Jewish refugees in, 163, 
190; called Barbary, 599 
Norway, diamond theft in, 469 





Norwich, 84-90 

Novella 146 (Justinian), 11, 15-16 
Novella 3 (Theodosius IT), 11, 13-14 
Numerology. See Gematria. 
Nuremberg, 318, 320, 322, 620 
Nursing, 65, 112, 226-27; weaning and, 
510—11; wet-nurses, 510-11. See also 
Motherhood. 


O 

Oaths, against conversion, 239; by the 
Trinity, 46, community ordinances 
and, 319-20; extracted, 41; forced 
on royalty, 42; particular form for 
Jews, 160-62, 233-34; quality of, 
317-18 

OCKLEY, SIMON, 594 

ODO OF CHATEAUROUX, 127-31 

Offenbach, Germany, Jacob Frank 
in, 489, 492; death of Jacob Frank 
in, 493 

OFFICIAL, JOSEPH, polemicist, 138 

OFFICIAL, NATHAN, polemicist, 138 


Officials, limited terms for, 424; magis- 
ter Iudeorum, 55; protection of 
Jews, 167-70; signature seals, 58; 
starosta, 657 

Officials — Jewish, 418; appointment of, 
309; archisynagogus, 65; criticism of, 
559; election of, 306-7; forbidden 
from public office, 116; hekdesh 
gabbai, 348; parnasim, 348; inter- 
preter for Charlemagne, 49; parnas, 
348, 436; Primator of Prague, 276; 
Rab de la Corte, 302, 304-5, 308; 
shtadlan, 436. See also Abraham of 
Tlemcen; Abravanel, Don Isaac; 
Cantor; Courts — Jewish; Court 
Jews; Crescas, Hasdai; Josel of 
Rosheim. 

Okopy, Podolia, 482 

Old Portuguese Synagogue 
(Amsterdam), 457, 459 

Old Testament, 31, 58 

On the Heavens (Aristotle), 447-48 

ONKELOS the Proselyte, 532 

Ontology, study of, 499-500 

OPPENHEIMER, ISACHAR 
SUSSKIND, 476 

OPPENHEIMER, JOSEPH SUSS, 472-78; 
execution of, 477 

Optics, 262; study of, 460 

Or Einayim, 386 

Orah Hayyim (Joseph Karo), 325-26 

Oral law, 291, 536-37; as mystical con- 
tent, 518 

Orange, France, 410 

Ordeal, 67; by battle, 71; by fire, 95; by 
water, 94. See also Torture. 

Order of Preachers. See Dominicans. 

Ordinances. See Takkanah. 

Organon (Aristotle), 410 

Oria, 366, 369 


Oristan, 182 

Orleans, France, 95; Third Council of, 
116 — see also Church Councils. 

Ornaments, synagogal, 170, 452, 578 

Orphanages, 279 

Orvieto, Italy, 151 

Osorio, GERONYMO, 193 

Ostiano, Italy, 340-41 

Ostracism of heretics. See Ban; 
Excommunication; Heresy. 

Ostrog, 331, 611 

Ostropol, 611 

Otranto, Straight of, 366 

OTTOLENGHI, JOSEPH, of Cremona, 223 

Ottoman Empire, 225, 232, 234, 639, 
644; Jewish flourishing in, 428. See 
also Sultans. 

Ouwerkerke. See Auwerkerke 


P 

Pacifists, 458 

Painters, 262. See Art 

Palermo, 36, 38, 577—80 

Palestine, 5, 19, 74, 324, 530, 77, 653-54} 
conquest of, 428; intellectual 
revival in, 428, 564, 649; Jewish 
state in, 431, 643; support for Jewish 
patriarchate in, 19-20 

PALTIEL OF EGYPT, xiv 

PANTERA, supposed father of Jesus, 408 

Pantheism, of Spinoza, 456 

PaoLo the monk, 396, 398-99 

Papa, Rabbi (Amora), 299 

Papacy, criticism of, 444; political 
influence of, 430; pope identi- 
fied with Pharaoh, 397; messiah 
expected to confront, 397, 402. See 
also Popes. 

Papal states, 223; Avignon, 156; in 
Italy, 225; Romagna, the March, 
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Patrimonium, 191; southeastern 
France, 98, 164. 

Parables, 407-8 

Paradise, 76, 158, 470; Garden of Eden, 
434, 437, 476. See also World to 
Come. 

Paranomasia, 188, 437, 384, 648 

PARENZO, MEIR, 584-85 

Paris, publishing in, 588-90; expulsion 
from, 98; Jews of Paris, 99; Talmud 
burned in, 127-34; 

Parma de Rossi ms., 508 

Parnas. See officials — Jewish. 

Passau, Bavaria, 172-75 

Passover (Pesach), 385, 419, 476, 560 

Patent of 1730, 257, 259 

Patras, Greece, 406 

Patriarchate of Palestine, 19-20 

Patrimonium, Italy, papal state, 191 

Paut III, 225 

Pau IV, 225-29 

Paut IV, Pope, 225-29, 588 

Pavia, 572 

Pawn, 618 

Pedagogy. See Education. 

PELAGRILI, ABRAHAM, 625-26 

PELAGRILI, JOSEPH, 626 

PELAGRILI, SOLOMON, 626 

Penalties. See Fines; Crimes, punish- 
ment of. 

Pentateuch, translation into Greek, 16 

PEPIN, 49 

PEREIRA, ABRAHAM, 647 

Perjury, 160-61, 595 

Persecution of Christians, supposed, 
$5) 137 

Persecution of Jews, 232, 234, 320-21; 
burning of Talmud, 127-134, 
221-224; caused by Black Death, 
153-54; by Cossacks, 236-243; 
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by Crusaders, 74-82; as divine 
chastisement, 418-21; economic 
causes, 103-4, 157, 624; encouraged 
by Martin Luther, 214-219; expul- 
sions, 98-101, 181-192; of Hasidim, 
359-61; Iberian riots, 163-170; 
Inquisition and, 177-180, 198-203; 
Nemirov, 237-39; punishments 
for, 169; sermon on, 418-421; 
sociological causes, 634; Tulczyn, 
239-42; York riots, 103-118. See also 
Anti-jewish legislation; Church and 
Jew; Conversion to Christianity, 
forced; Disabilities; Martyrdom; 
Massacres; Property, confisca- 
tion of. 

Persia, 21 

Peru, 221 

Pesach. See Passover. 

PESARO, ABRAHAM, 625 

Pesiqta de-Rav Kahana, 645 

Pesiqta Rabbati, 485 

PETER the Hermit, 80 

PEyrET, Rabbi of Savoy, 153, 155 

Pfaffenhofen, Alsace, 623 

PFEFFERKORN, JOHANN, 205, 207, 
209-10 

PFEYL of Passau, 173 

Pforzheim, 205, 210 

Pharisees, 397 

Pharmacology. See Medicines. 

Philanthrophy, German Jewry, 349; 
Hayyim Reizes, 255; Mordecai 
Meisel, 451-55; Polish Jewry and, 
331-32; provision of meals, 356. See 
also Begging; Captives, ransom of; 
Charity; Food, charitable distribu- 
tion of; Ticket-relief. 

Puxip (II) Aucustus, King of France, 
110, 136 


Philippines, Spanish possession of, 140 

Philosophy, 390-91, 529-38; Abulafia 
and, 406; application of, 411; argu- 
mentation in, 448; necessity of, 
449; political, 423-26; prophesy 
as superior to, 558; study of, 404, 
458; syllogism in, 532; works of, 418, 
499. See also Aristotle; Ibn Rushd; 
Maimonides; Baruch Spinoza; 
Solomon Maimon; Mysticism. 

PHINEHAS BEN ELEAZAR, 654 

Physicians, Jewish, 232, 404, 410; 
Amatus Lusitanus, 439; assigned 
to a convent, 574; of Alfonso X, 
142, 145; Baal Shem Tov as, 480; 
court physician, 142, 145, 206, 425, 
418, 429; Eleazar ben Raphael, 222; 
Francis van den Ende, 457; Hillel of 
Capua, 404; Jacob ben Immanuel 
Provinciale, 206; Jews forbidden 
to treat Christians, 228; Joseph 
Ha-Kohen, 221; Joseph ibn Shem 
Tov, 418; Joseph Sarphati, 429; 
Judah ibn Tibbon, 542 ; in Krakow, 
343; Maimonides, 425; oath of, 
439-40; at papal court, 206, 429; 
Provenzalis, 562, 564; training of, 
567. See also Healthcare; Barbers. 

Physics (Aristotle), 538 

PICCOLOMINI-AMMANNATI, 
JACOPO, $72 

Pidyon shevuyim. See Captives, ran- 
som of. 

Pietism, 508. See also Hasidism. 

PILATE, PONTIUS, 604 

Pilgrimages, of Crusaders, 80-81; 
Hasidic pilgrims prohibited, 
361; Passau Host miracle, 173; 
Shabbataians and Frankists, 492 

Pilpul, criticism of, 4.43, 445, 639 


Pinczow, Poland, 591 

Pinsk, 339 

Piracy, of books, 587-88 

Pirates, 190 

PrrES, D10GO, 337; a.k.a. Solomon 
Molko, 428. See also Molko, 


Solomon. 
Plague. See Black Death 


Pledges, economic uses of, 228. See also 
Money-lending; Banking; Debt. 

Podolia, Baal Shem Tov in, 480; 
destruction of Jewish communities 
of, 236; the Dénmeh in, 488 

Poetry, 382-83; burning of the Talmud, 
132-34; epitaph, 158; ibn Ezra on 
death of his son, 388; Isaac ibn Ezra, 
383; Isaac Kastiyon, 392; Judah 
Halevi, 382; Moshe ben Nahman, 
390; Sarphati, 429; study of, 566 

Poisoning, accusation of, 153-57, 199; 
fear of, 583 


Poland, 64, 333; 18th century Jewry in, 
656; barbers of, 342—47; blood libel 
in, 234; civil war in, 236; Cossack 
revolt, 236-242; Council of Four 
Lands, 330; Jewish education 
in, 549; Jewish life in the Polish 
Republic, 495-500; Jewish self-gov- 
ernment in, 330-33; martyrdom of 
the Reizes brothers, 254-56; mys- 
ticism in, 480; pogroms and riots, 
338; retention of Theodosian code 
in, 117; Sabbataianism in, 488, 648; 
sumptuary laws, 313-14; Tatars in, 
608; Wyderkauff, 249 

Polemics, 448-49; hyperbole in, 392. 
See also Disputations. 

Polemics — anti-Christian, 60, 392, 408; 
Abulafia, 408; Bodo, 60-62; Isaac 
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of Troki, 604—6; rabbinic literature 
and, 130, 447. See also Disputations. 

Polemics — anti-Jewish, criticism of, 
213-14; in Protestantism, 212-19. See 
also Disputations. 

Police laws, 311-18 

Polish language, 489, 491, 656 

Politics, forms of government, 423-26; 
of Jewish communities, 285-89; 
theory, 285-86. See also Jews, auton- 
omy of. 

Polygamy, prohibition of, 292-95 

Polytheism, in ancient Israel, 533 

Pomerania, 258, 260 

PONIATOWSKI, COUNT STANILSLAUS, 
656-58 

Poor house, 279 

Poor, care of. See Charity; Philanthropy. 

Popes, Alexander III, 111, 149; 

Calixtus II, 111, 148-9; Celestine III, 
111, 149; Clement III, 111, 149; 
Clement VI, 156, 417 ; Clement VII, 
428-29, 432; Clement VIII, 444, 
449; Clement XIII, 149; Eugene III, 
11, 149; Gregory I, 40, 42, 109, 

111, 144, 574; Gregory IX, 127-29; 
Gregory X, 148-51; Gregory XII, 381; 
Honorius III, 149; Innocent III, 31, 
109-18, 124, 146, 150-51; Innocent IV, 
127-30, 148-49; Julius II, 429; 
Julius III, 222, 225, 439; Leo X, 205- 
6; Nicholas III, 406-7; Paul III, 

225 ; Paul IV, 225-29 ; Paul IV, 225- 
29, 588; Sixtus IV, 178; Urban II, 74. 
See also Papacy. 

Portugal, exiles from Spain come to, 
189, 193; expulsion of Jews from, 181; 
Inquisition in, 41, 195, 439; Jews 
forced to convert in, 225, 464; mas- 
sacre of New Christians in, 193-96; 
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Reubeni’s appeal to, 428, 430-31; 
Solomon Molko from, 432. 

Posen, aid for the poor in, 453; 
Menahem Mendel in, 591 

Potro, 200-201. See also Torture. 

Potsdam, 252, 265 

Poverty, alleviation of. See Charity; 
Poor house. 

Powrotne. See Taxation 

Poznan, Poland, 333 

Prague, 4.43, 614-20; expulsion of Jews 
from, 275 

Prayer, Christians supposedly cursed in, 
57; Christian offices of, 58; enforced 
by fine, 306; interruption of, 
292-93; place for, 306; mystically 
blocked, 485; over meals, 560. See 
also Eighteen Benedictions; Kaddish; 
Kol Nidre. 

Preaching Friars. See Dominicans. 

Preaching. See Sermons. 

Precious metals, export banned, 186; 
trade in, 64, 186, 251, 263, 265 

Pregnancy, 121-22, 510; before mar- 
riage, 513 

PRESTER JOHN, 430 

Primator, 276 

PRINCE OF ISENBURG, 492 

Princeton University, 473 

Printing, 584; of esoterica, 638-39; 
ordinance on, 586 

PRIOR OF SANTA Cruz. See 
Torquemada. 

Prison. See Imprisonment. 

Private laws, 63-66. See also Privileges. 

Privileges, afforded Jews of Huesca, 
168; Charter of 124.4, 68-72; 
Charter of Frederick II of Prussia, 
257-70; granted to Jews, 49, 307; 
letter of, 473-74; limited by 


community decision, 309. See also 
Letter of grace. 

Propagation, command for, 510 

Property, disposition of estate, 478; 
disposition of lost property, 317-18; 
estates of Jews of Huesca, 170. See 
also Property — confiscation; Real 
estate. 

Property — confiscation, 40, 46, 80; for 
proselytizing, 14; as means of gain, 
40, 98; of apostates, 46, 203; as pun- 
ishment for sexual immorality, 145; 
after expulsion from Spain, 185-87; 
forbidden, 66; for sacrilege, 274; as 
tax pledge, 334; of Meisel’s estate, 
4$1 454 ; in Iberian riots, 167; for 
persecuting Jews, 169; as ransom, 
240; repayment for usury, 137. See 
also Debt. 

Prophecy, 405-6; as restricted content, 
538; Psalms as prophecy, 35, 110 

Prostitution, 233 

Protected Jews, 249 

Protection, Christian obligation of, 111. 
See also Charters. 

Protestantism, 212, 225; Protestant 
Union, 618 

Provence, 395, $36 

PROVENZALI, ABRAHAM, 562 

PROVENZALI, DAVID, 562 

PROVINCIALE, JACOB BEN IMMANUEL. 
See Jacob ben Immanuel 
Provinciale. 

PRUDENTIUS, Bishop of Troyes, 60 

Prussia, Charter of Frederick II, 
257-70, 34.8; Prussia, special com- 
merce arrangement, 264; Silesian 
wars, 278 

Psalms, as prophecy, 35, 110; Yiddish 
translation of, 584 


Pseudepigraphy, 516 

Psychology, study of, 499 

PTo_emy II PHILADELPHUS, King of 
Egypt, 16 

PTOLEMY, 550 

Public office. See Officials — Jewish. 

Publication, of charters, 65 

Puerto Rico, Spanish possession of, 140 

PULCELINA, of Blois, 92-93 

Purim, dating of communal activity 
and, 332; exchange of gifts on, 560; 
funds for the poor, 325; regulations 
regarding, 268, 356; tax, 294 

Purity laws, 367 

Pyrenees, 529 


Q 
Qiddush ha-Shem. See Martyrdom. 


Quartodecimanism. See Easter, timing 
of celebration. 
Questions. See Responsum, Responsa. 


Quorum. See Minyan. 


R 
Rab de la Corte. See officials — Jewish. 
RABBENU GERSHOM. See Gershom 
ben Jacob. 
RABBENU Tam. See Jacob ben Meir. 
Rabbinic Bible, 382 
Rabbinic law, 289 
Rabbinic literature, preservation of, 212 
Rabbis, payment of, 305. See also 
Academies. 
RACHEL (Catherine), convert to 
Christianity, 123-25 
RACHEL of Mainz, martyr, 78-79 
RADZIWILL, Polish prince, 497-99 
Rasa. See Levi ben Gershom. 
RAMBAM. See Maimonides. 
RAMBAN. See Moses ben Nahman. 
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Rameru, France, 379 

Ransom, to prevent slaughter, 240; of 
captives, 95, 98, 241, 334, 337-41; of 
the dead, 94, 151, 337; of scrolls of 
the Torah, 95 

RANZ, PULTUS CLESIS DE, 154 

Rape, 508 ; prevention of, 510, 513 

RAPHAEL JOSEPH of Aleppo, 646 

RAPHAEL, angel of healing, 440 

RAPOPORT, ABRAHAM KaTz 
SHRENZELS, $91 

RAPOPORT, HaYyYIM HA-COHEN, dis- 
pute with Frankists, 491 

RASHBA. See Solomon ibn Adret. 

Rasut. See Solomon bar Isaac. 

Ratisbon, 318 

Ravenna, Italy, 222 

Ravensberg, 258 

RAZIEL, as name for Abraham Abulafia, 
405-7 

Real estate, 640; acquisition of, 64; 
inventory of, 170; Jewish ownership 
of, 49-51; Jewish ownership for- 
bidden, 226-27; tax liability of, 115; 
used as Synagogue, 293 

Rebellious elder, 289 

RECCARED, King of Toledo, 40-41 

RECCESWINTH, King of Toledo, 41, 44 

Reformation, 225 

Regensburg, 318, 320 

Reggio, Italy, 586 

Regular protected Jews, 258 

Reichshofen, Alsace, 622-24 

REINIGER, BARUCH, 614-16 

ReizeE of Hamburg, 467-68 

RE1zES, HayyIM, martyrdom of, 
254-56, 272 

REIZES, JOSHUA, martyrdom of, 
254-56, 272 
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REIzES, MORDECAI, martyrdom of, 
254-56, 272 

Religion, devoted objects, 294; hostil- 
ity toward, 456; polemics in, 448 

Religious buildings. See Synagogues. 

Religious conflict. See Disputations; 
Crusades; Persecution 

Religious liberty. See Tolerance. 

Religious orders, 179. See Benedictines; 
Dominicans; Franciscans; Jesuits. 

Renaissance, 428, 562, $72 

RENER, chaplain, 123-25 

Repentance, in Judaism, 476-77; 
national Jewish, 407 

Republicanism, 423-26 

Responsibility, communal, 266, 287, 
420, 609 

Responsum, Responsa, 508; of 
Geonim, 293; of Hillel ben 
Naphtali Herz, 609; of Joseph 
Colon, 318-22, 571-75; of Judah 
ben Asher, 296-300; of Judah 
ben Meir ha-Kohen, 285-89; of 
Maharam Lublin, 608-12; of Rashi, 
317-18, 372, 375-77; of Solomon ibn 
Adret, 531 

Resurrection, 16 

Retail business. See Economy, retail. 

REUBENI, Davip, 428-34. See also 
Molko, Solomon. 

REUBENI, JOSEPH, brother of David 
Reubeni, 428-30 

REUCHLIN, JOHANNES, 212 

Rheims, 99 

Rhine River, 64 

Rhineland, 163; Jewish communities of, 
292; massacres in, 74 ff. 

Rhodes, 577 

RICHARD THE LION-HEARTED, 
103-4, 107 


Riddles, 518-19 

Ries, ABRAHAM, 249 

RIEUWERTZ, JOHN, 464 

Ricorp, his Gesta Philippi Augusti, 
99-101 

Rings, engagement, 308. See 
Adornment. 

Riots — anti-Jewish, York riots, 103-118; 
Iberian riots, 163-170, 177; in 
Poland, 338; punishments for, 169. 
See also Persecution; Massacres. 

Ritual, 33, 44-45, 150, 160, 172, 183, 251, 
268-69, 273, 349, 375, 385, 577-80, 
644-45; illicit practice by New 
Christians, 432; celebratory, 113 

Ritual bathing, 509 

Ritual murder, 86, 92, 99-100, 114; 
of William of Norwich, 84-89; 
barbers fear accusation, 343-45; 
of Richard of Pontoise, 99; trial 
for, 318 

Ritual objects, 100 

Ritual purity, 509, 511; sacrifice and, 385 

Robber barons and the Jews, 218 

Robbery of Jews. See 
Property — confiscation. 

Romagna, Italy, 586 

Roman Empire, 10-23, 33-36; Jewish 
guilds in, 342; tolerance in, 148 

Roman law, 10-18, 40, 67, 109; impact 
of, 49. See also Justinian code; 
Theodosian code 

ROMANO, SOLOMON, 222 

Rome, 382, 406, 428, 586; as model 
polity, 424-25; cult of, 33; ghetto 
of, 226 

Rosh Hashanah, 385, 390 

Rosu. See Asher ben Yehiel. 

ROSHEIM, JOSEL OF, 213, 433, 436-38 

Rossi. See Azariah dei Rossi 


Rouen, 382 

Rousillon, 182 

RuDIGER, Bishop of Speyer. See 
Huozmann, Rudiger. 

RupDOLPH II, Emperor, 454 

Rumania, Jewish Oath in, 161 

Russia, 236; anti-Hasidism in, 359-61; 
High-Dutch/Yiddish in, 599; war 
against Poland, 236 

Russia, Red, 330-1 

Russia, White, 359 

Russo, BARUKHIA, 489 

RUTHARD, Archbishop of Mainz, 76, 80 

RUTHARD, Archchancellor to 
Henry IV, 68 

Rynsburg, Holland, 460 


S 

SAADIA GAON, Xii, xiv, 384, 386, 411; 
interpretive methods of. See Bible - 
commentary, Saadia. 

Sabbath, Christians forbidden from 
observing, 8-9; controversial 
observance of, 56; economic 
aspects, 58; Frankist observance of 
Sabbath and Sunday, 491; non-ob- 
servance, 395, 560; observed by 
Christians, 44, 212; profaning of, 
640; special clothes for, 198, 326 

Sabbatianism. See Zevi, Shabbatai, fol- 
lowers of. 

Sacraments. See Baptism; Eucharist. 

Sacrifice, arbitrary laws regarding, 534; 
good deeds as, 377; Eucharist as, 
28; martyrdom as, 76-79, 167; at 
Temple, 21 

Sacrilege, against Eucharistic host, 172— 
75) 272-74, 437; against cemeteries, 
111, 148; by Prince Radziwill, 498; of 
the Sabbath, 335 
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Sadducees, mock name for Karaites, 
384, 387 

Safed, Palestine, 324, 481, 564 

Sagi Nahor (Isaac the Blind), 517 

SALADIN (SALAH AD-D1n), 118, 425 

Salamanca, Spain, Rabbinic Academy 
of, 188; University of, 439 

SALARIUS, papal notary, 38 

Salonica, 439, 488-89. See also 
Thessalonica. 

Salzburg, Host desecration of, 172, 174 

SAMAEL, 485 

Samaritans, 13, 308 

Sambatyon, mythical river, 403 

SAMUEL BEN HOENI, interpretive 
method of. See Bible - commentary, 
Samuel ben Hofni. 

SAMUEL BEN MEIR, grandson of 
Rashi, 95 

SAMUEL HA-LEVI. See Samuel 
Ha-Nagid. 

SAMUEL HA-NAGID, xii, xiv 

SAMUEL IBN TIBBON, $29-30, $33-34) 
538, 541; translated Maimonides’ 
Guide, 488, 529 

SAMUEL, Rabbi, a prophet, 404 

SAN MARTIN, JUAN DE, 178 

Sanbenito, penitential garment, 203 

Sanhedrin, Great Court of, 419; 
Small, 420 

Santa Maria la Blanca, synagogue con- 
verted into church, 166 

Saracens. See Muslims. 

Saragossa, Spain, 168, 4.03 

SARAVAL, LOEB, 588 

Sardinia, 182 

SARPHATI, JOSEPH, physician, 429 

SASPORTAS, JACOB, 644-46 

Satan in Goray (1.B. Singer), 639 

Satan, 54, 4.03, 405 
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SATANOY, ISAAC, 499 

Savoy, 153-54 

Saxony, 213; Elector John Frederick, 
437-8; Jews outlawed in, 438; fairs 
in, 656. 

Schiedam, Holland, 463-64 

SCHILTER, JOHANN S,, edition of 
Twinger chronicle, 15.4 

SCHLOSS, MARDOCHAI, 477-78 

Schoene Glueck, as reading for 
youth, 585 

Scholars, neglect of, 560 

SCHOLEM, GERSHOM, 644 

Schools, Jewish. See Education; 
Academies. 

Schulklopfer, 348 

Schutz-Jude. See Protected-Jews 

Science, Amatus Lusitanus, 439-41; 
ban on, 531, 535-38; Descartes as 
conduit for, 458; freedom of expres- 
sion in, 444; Gersonides’ use of, 
411-16 ; Hebrew works on, 410; reli- 
gion and, 532. See also Astronomy; 
Medicine; Botany. 

Scot (Scotus), MICHAEL, 530 

Scotland, 107 

Scripture. See Bible. 

Scroll of Genealogies (Ahima’az), 365-69 

Scroll of the Law, desecration of. See 
Torah, desecration of. 

Sea of Marmora, 367 

Seals, signature (bull), 51, 58, 65, 169; 
magical, 527 

SEBASTIAN VON DER ALBEN, Marshal 
of Passau, 175 

Second Vatican Council, 225 

Seder meal, 7 

See of Rome. See Apostolic See. 

Sefekot (doubts), 412 

Sefer Bedek ha-Bayit. See Bedek ha-Bayit. 


Sefer ha-Ge‘ulah (Nahmanides), 390 

Sefer ha-Halakhot (Alfasi), 551 

Sefer ha-Kabbalah (Abraham ibn 
Daud), 516 

Sefer ha-Mispar, 550 

Sefer Hasidim, 508-13, 548-50 

Sefer Mitzvot Gadol (Moses of 
Coucy), 551 

Sefer Yetsirah, 404 

Sefirat ha-Omer. See Counting of the 
Omer. 

Sefirot, divine multiplicity and, 490. See 
also Kabbala, Kabbalah. 

Segovia, 418-19 

Segregation, social, 110, 183, 226-7; 
Jewish customs and, 464. See also 
Dress, distinctive. 

SENEOR, ABRAHAM, 422 

Sens, France, 112, 113 

Sephardim, 649; ban on polygamy and, 
292; education in Amsterdam, 552— 
54; followers of Shabbatai Zevi, 649 

Septuagint, origin legend, 15-16. See 
also Bible, Greek translation of. 

Sermons, 58, 276, 418-21, 530, 638; 
of Ambrose, 28; anti-Judaism 
and, 163; Jewish homiletical 
methods, 275; Jewish works 
on, 418; Midrash and, 399; 
Nahmanides and, 390; recounting 
of, 645; of Saul Levi Morteira, 234, 
634-37; on Shabbetai Zevi, 645-46 

Servants. See Domestic workers. 

Seven Shepherds, 485 

Seven Years’ War, 261 

Seville, Spain, 163, 178, 182; attack on 
the Jewish community of, 165 

Sexual morality, 395, 509 


Sexual relations, legislation pertaining 


to, 233; inter-religious, 115. See also 
Intermarriage. 

Sexuality, 508; instruction in, 509; 
restraint and, 512 

Seyag le-Torah. See Fence around the 
Torah. 

SFORZA, CATHERINE, xii, 582-83 

Shaarei Orah (Joseph Gikatilla), 404 

Shabbataianism, Sabbatianism. See 
Zevi, Shabbatai, followers of. 

SHABBATAI ZEVI. See Zevi, Shabbatai. 

SHAPIRA, NATHAN, 638 

Shavuot, 385, 419, 530, 534 

She’elah. See Responsum, Responsa. 

Shekhinah, 518, 532 

Shema, 640; recitation by martyrs, 
241, 478 

SHEPHATIAH BEN AMITIAI, 365-69 

SHIM’ON, Rabbi, 522 

Shivhei ha-Besht, 481-84, 486 

Shklov, Russia, 359-61 

Shohet, 309 

SHOHET, ALEXANDER, secretary of the 
Besht, 307 

Shtadlan, 436 

Shulhan Arukh (Joseph Karo), 296, 
324-28; notes to, 609; study of, 553 

Sicily, description of Jewish commu- 
nity in, 577-80; expulsion of Jews 
from, 182, 187-90; Inquisition in, 
178; Jewish college in, 562; seizure 
of synagogue in, 36 

Sicut judaeis non, in letter of Gregory I, 
109, 111 

Siena, Italy, 425 

Siete partidas, Las, 140-46 

Siftei Yeshenim (Bass), 549 

Signature seals, 51, 58, 65, 169, 366 

Silesia, 64 

Silesian Wars, 278 
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SIMEON BEN PAZI, 395 

SIMON BEN GAMLIEL, Rabban, 331 

SIMON DE NOVERS, 88 

SIMON DE VRIES. See de Vries, Simon. 

SIMON of Trent, ritual murder of, 318 

SIMON THE JUST, 331 

Sin, toleration of, 34 

SINALMAFI, SAADIA BAR ISAAC, 404-5 

SINGER, ISAAC BASHEVIS, 639 

Sinyava, 611 

SISEBUT, 40, 42 

S1xTus IV, Pope, 178 

Skole, Galicia, 658 

Slander. See Defamation. 

Slaughter, taxation on, 303-4 

Slaughterer. See Shohet. 

Slavery, 53, 56, 67; of Christians to Jews, 
59. See also Domestic workers. 

Social life, 541-45; communal consti- 
tutions, 349-357; Barber's guild, 
342-46; sumptuary laws, 311-16; 
community ordinances, 317-323; 
577-81; messianism and, 643-51; in 
memoirs, 622-31 

Society of Jesus. See Jesuits. 

SOCRATES SCHOLASTICUS, 9, 505 

Soldiers, Jewish, 239 

SOLOMON ALAMI (IBN LAMISH). See 
Alami, Solomon. 

SOLOMON BaR Isaac (RASHI), 319, 
383, 390, 4.46, 509; responsa of, 
317-18, 375-77 

SOLOMON BAR SAMSON, 74 

SOLOMON BEN JOSHUA. See Maimon, 
Solomon 

SOLOMON IBN ADRET (RASHBA), 531, 
639; on Maimonides and philoso- 
phy, 534-38 

SOLOMON IBN GABIROL, 543-44 

SOLOMON, Rabbi of Tulczyn, 241 
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Sophistics, 532 

SOZOMENUS, SALMANIUS 
HERMIAS, 19 

Spain, Council of Elvira, 3-4; 
expulsion from, 181-192; Jews 
of, 40-48; Las siete partidas, 
140-46; Visigothic period, 43-46; 
anti-Jewish riots, 163-171; Spanish 
Inquisition, 177-180, 198-204; 
Valladolid laws, 312-13; Valladolid 
Synod, 302-10 

Spanish Jewry, 163-71, 541; criticism of, 
556-61 

Special protected Jews, 258 

Speyer, 63-64, 66, 74 

SPINOZA, BARUCH, 456-65, 633; read- 
ership of, 500; as threat to Dutch 
Jewry, 456; worked in optics, 460 

SPINOZA, MIRIAM, 457 

SPINOZA, REBECKAH, 457 

St. AUGUSTINE. See Augustine of 
Hippo. 

ST. JEROME, 57 

ST. JOHN THE BaPTIST, 110 

St. Louts. See Louis IX 

St. RICHARD of Pontoise, 99 

St. Valentine’s Day, 157 

St. Valérien, France, 50 

STANISLAUS I, King of Poland, 
272, 657 

Stargard, 260 

Starosta, official, 657 


State and Church. See Church and state. 


State, Jewish. See Autonomy; 
Communal organization; National 
Jewish Council of Lithuania; 
Council of Four Lands; Palestine, 
Jewish state in; Privileges. 

Stench, Jewish. See Jewish stench. 


STERNBERG, STEPHAN GEORG VON, of 
Prague, 454 

Straight of Otranto, 366 

Strasbourg, destruction of Jewish com- 
munity in, 153-57 

Stryi, Poland, 657-58 

StRYZOW, MorRDECAI, 489 

STUART, ELIZABETH, 618 

Students. See Education; Children. 

Stuttgart, 476 

Styria, 68 

Sufferings of Jews, as chastise- 
ment for sins, 556-61, 638. See 
also Disabilities; Martyrdom; 
Massacres; Persecution. 

Sugenheim, Bavaria, 348-57 

Suicide, avoiding conversion by, 76-82, 
165, 170; in anticipation of torture, 
157; as martyrdom, 167. See also 
Mercy killing. 

Sukkot, 385, 649 

SULEIMAN II, Sultan, 428, 431, 564 

Sumptuary laws, 311-15, 640. See also 
Adornment; Clothes; Dress. 

Sumptuousness, criticism of, 635-37 

Sunday holiday, economic aspects, 58; 
Jews prohibited to work on, 228; as 
legal holiday, 8 

Supersessionism, 403, 407 

Superstition. See Demons; Angels; 
Magic; Miracles. 

SUPINO, RAPHAEL, 647 

Sur Me-ra (Leon of Modena), 594 

Surgeons. See Barbers’s Guild; 
Physicians. 

Suriano, 406 

Sweden, 236; war of Poland with, 591 

Switzerland, Jews accused of poison- 
ings in, 153, 156 

Syllogism, 532 


SyLva, AYRES DE, 196 

Synagogues, 170; burning of, 639; con- 
struction of, 113; destruction of, 80, 
163; discipline in, 306; new building 
prohibited, 226-27; new construc- 
tion, 58; Santa Maria la Blanca, 166; 
scripture reading in, 15; service in, 
292-93; El Transito (Toledo), 166 

Synod of Valladolid, 302-10, 420 


T 

Taamei Menahem, 592 

Table-fellowship, forbidden, 57 

Takkanah, Takkanot, 302, 318; of 
Rabbenu Gershom, 291-95 

Talmud Torah Association, 554 

Talmud Torah, funding for, 303-5 

Talmud, 291, 298; burning of, 127-35, 
207, 221-24, 490, 563, 585; com- 
mentary on, 371; condemnation of, 
444, 449; confiscation of, 217, 565; 
criticism of study methods, 4.43; 
defended by Reuchlin, 207-10; 
digestion of its laws, 324-28, 390; 
foundation of Judaism, 129; knowl- 
edge of, 394; nature of, 398; print- 
ing of, 584; rejected by Karaites, 
132, 387; reputed anti-Christian 
character of, 127, 130-2, 207, 221-22, 
624; as support for Christianity, 391, 
396; study of, 403, 444-45, 548, 550; 
supplanted by Frankists with the 
Zohar, 488; teaching of, 569 

Talmudic Academies, 128, 188, 223, 305, 
554; founded by Provenzalis, 562 

Talmudists, 608; Ephraim ben Jacob of 
Bonn, 92; Yom-Tov Lipmann Heller, 
638; Menahem ha-Me'iri, 531 

TaM, RABBENU. See Jacob ben Meir. 

Tanna’im, 446, 485 
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Targum, influence of midrash on, 387; 
Targum Onkelos, 532. See also 
Aramaic. 

Tatars, xii, 236, 338, 608-9, 627 

Taxation, 55, 308, 310, 322, 619; as casus 
belli in Poland, 236; Church tithes 
as, 115; cZopowe tax, 333; in the 
Jewish community, 288; Lithuanian 
Council on, 334-35; powrotne, 334; 
Purim tax, 294; shifted to the poor, 
559; tax-farming, 302; within the 
Jewish community, 294. See also 
Arenda; Customs; Tolls 

Tea trade, 264 

Teazle, 87. See also Torture. 

Tecklenburg, 258 

Tefillah, 640 

Tefillin, figurative interpretations of, 537 

Temple, 331; destruction associated 
with the messiah, 396-98; entrance 
as metaphor for mystical knowl- 
edge, 405; rebuilding of, 19-24 

Temple sacrifice, as model for martyr- 
dom, 77 

Temptation, reward and, 511 

Ten Lost Tribes, 403, 644 

Terumat Kesef (Joseph ibn Kaspi), 551 

Teshuvah, Teshuvot. See Responsum, 
Responsa. 

Testimony, Christians vs. Jews. See 
Courts 

Teutons, 80 

TEXEIRA, ISAAC SENOR DE, 646 

That Jesus Christ Was Born a Jew 
(Luther), 212-14 

Theft, procedures for, 66-67. See also 
Crime. 

THEOBALD of Cambridge, 85, 88-89 

THEOBALD V, Count of Blois, 93 
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THEODORUS, Bishop of Marseilles, 
36-37 

Theodosian code, 13-14 

THEODOsIUus II, 58, 109, 116 

Theologico-Political Treatise (Spinoza), 
456, 464-65 

Theology, study of, 458, 499, 551 

Theosophy. See Kabbala, Kabbalah. 

Thessalonica, 441. See also Salonica. 

Third Lateran Council, 112 

Thirty Years’ War, 248, 261, 614, 618, 
622, 643 

THOMAS DE LA FERE, 81 

THomas of Cantimpré, 127 

Tuomas of Monmouth, 84-89 

‘Three Rings, story, 4.03 

Throne of Glory, 446 

Thuringia, 437 

Ticket-relief, 355 

TIEBOLD, WAGNERS, 624 

Tikkun prayers, 477 

Tiktin, academy of, 612 

TIMASIUS, 28 

Tithing, Jews forced, 115 

Tlemcen, 189-90, 

Tlust, Galicia, 484 

Toaliyot, 411 

Tobacco business, Jews in, 263-64 

Tobacco, use of, 463, 496 

TOBIAS BEN ELIEZER, 386 

Toca, 198. See also Torture. 

Toledo, 98, 182-83, 296, 298, 530; attack 
on the Jewish community of, 166; 
Third Council of, 40-41 116; Fourth 
Council of, 41-42, 116-17; Sixth 
Council of, 42-43 

Toleration, principles of, 113. See also 
Persecution. 

Tolls, remitted for Jews of Speyer, 66. 
See also Customs; Taxation. 


Torah crowns, 170 

Torah scrolls, theft of, 287 

Torah, as broad term for Jewish learn- 
ing, 444; destruction of, 639; Fence 
around, 288; in human language, 
532; interpretation of, 530; multiple 
meanings of, 387; mystical nature, 
518-24, §22-23; pre-existence of, 
386; secrets of, 538; simplicity of, 
639; study of, 303-5 

Torat ha-Adam (Nahmanides), 390 

TORQUEMADA, 189 

Tortosa, disputation at, 302 

Torture, 94, 122, 156, 172, 195, 199-201, 
254, 272, 454, 470; accusations 
against Jews, 84, 87-89; of Agimet, 
153-55; forbidden by Papal Bull, 

67, 150, 156; in judicial proce- 
dure, 226; mild forms, 160. See 
also Confessions, forced; Ordeal; 
Persecution. 

Tosafists, 390, 445-47 

Tosafot, 445-46 

Toulouse, 155 

Tower of David. See Migdal David. 

Tractatus Theologico-Politicus. See 
Theologico-Political Treatise. 

Trade, freedom for Jews, 66; Jews 
encouraged in, 64; learning of, 460; 
weapons, 428. See also Commerce. 

Trades, educational value of, 4.43 

Trani, 406 

Translations into Hebrew, 221, 391, 

410, 4.48, 529-30, 538, $41; 543, 548, 
550-51, $67, 600 

Translators, Jacob Anatoli, 550; Judah 
al-Harizi, 551; Judah ibn Tibbon, 
541; Kalonymos ben Kalonymos, 
551; Moses ibn Tibbon, 543; Samuel 
ibn Tibbon, 448, 529, 533-34, 541 


Transubstantiation, 172-73, 175 

Travel, dangers of, 472, 619-20; docu- 
ments, 430, 473-74 

Travelers, Jewish. See Benjamin of 
Tudela; Bertinoro, Obadiah 

Tree of Knowledge, 408 

Tree of Life, 408 

Trieste, 28 

Trinitarianism, 46, 160, 408, 490 

Triumphalism, 34 


Trokt. See Isaac ben Abraham of Troki. 


Troyes, 60; Rashi of, 128, 371; Jewish 
law in, 285-86 

Tsemah David (David Gans), 451 

Tseror ha-Kesef (Joseph ibn Kaspi), 551 

Tsintsenet Menahem (Menachem 
Mendel), 590-91 

Tsitsat Novel Tsevi (Jacob Sasportas), 
644-48 

Tudela, 382, 403 

Tulczyn, 236; persecution of Jews in, 
239-42 

TUNGERN, ARNOLD VON, 209 

Tur (Jacob ben Asher), education 
and, 553 

Turkey, Jewish refugees to, 190; perse- 
cution in, 232; Jewish captives ran- 
somed from, 338; Solomon Molko 
in, 432; fame of the Maharam in, 
608; war with Venice, 647 

Turkish language, 599 

TWERSKY, ISADORE, 390 

TWINGER, JAKOB VON KONIGSHOFEN, 
chronicle of, 154 

Typology, Typological interpretation. 
See Bible — interpretation, typology. 

Tyre, 518 


U 
Uhlans, 493 
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Ukraine, 236; rebels from, 239-40 

ULRICH VON Nusspokrg, Bishop of 
Passau, 173-74 

Ungarisch-Brod, 236 

University of Cologne, 209 

University of Jena, 459 

University of Salamanca, 439 

Untaneh Tokef, 649 

Ursan II, Pope, 74 

URBICUS THE ABBOT, 38 

URIEL, 526-27 

Urim and Thummim, 537 

Usury, 112, 114-15; as criminal charge, 
113; forbidden against Crusaders, 
117; Jews forced into, 214; legislation 
against, 136 


Vv 

Vaad arba arazot. See Council of Four 
Lands. 

Vale of Tears. See Emek Ha-Bakha. 

Valencia, 163, 165—67, 169, 178, 182, 187, 
550; attack on the Jewish commu- 
nity of, 166 

Valentinians, 28 

Valladolid, Spain, 302-4., 420; legisla- 
tion, 557. Synod of — see Synod of 
Valladolid. 

VAN DEN ENDE, FRANCIS, 457 

VAN DER SPYCK, SIEUR, 459-61 

VAN HALMA, E.,, 458 

VAN VELEN DE WERVE, widow, 461 

VASQUEZ, DIEGO, 180 

Vatican Archives, 430 

VEGUDO, Isaac, of Leon, 188 

VEIT, BENEDICT, 249 

VENANTIUS THE PATRICIAN, 38 

Venice, 232, 234, 422, 425, 429, 584, 
586-88, 647-48; ghetto of, 226, 633; 
war with Turkey, 647 
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Vernacular, used in Synagogue, 15 

Verona, 647 

Vertical alliance. See Jews, vertical 
alliance. 

Verus Israel. See Supersessionism. 

VESPASIAN, 20 

VicTOR, Bishop of Palermo, 36, 38 

Vienna, 276, 279, 473, 619 

Vilna, 359, 652; anti-Hasidism in, 361 

Vincennes, 100, 132 

Vinnitsa, 611 

ViRGILIUS, Bishop of Arles, 36-37 

Visigothic code, 40-41, 43-46 

Visigothic state, expulsion of Jews 
from, 42 

Visigoths, 49 

VITERBO, CARDINAL EGIDIO DE, 429 

Volhynia, 330-31; disturbances at, 609 

VOLTAIRE, 272, 604. 

Voorburg, Holland, 460 

Vows, 294 

Vulgate, 161 


WwW 
WAHL, JOSEPH, builder, 452 
WAHL, SAUL, farmer, 657-58 
WALTER, Abbot of Villers, 123-24 
WALTER, Archbishop of Sense, 129 
Wandering Jews, topos, 30 
Wandsbeck, Germany, 467, 470, 609 
WANGEN, JACOB VON, 624 
War of the Spanish Succession, 338 
War, Julian and Persia, 21; Great 
Turkish War, 630, 647; holy war, 
395; Messianic scenario and, 89; 
of Spanish Succession, 338; Polish 
civil war, 236; Russo-Polish 
war, 609; Seven Years’ War, 261; 
siege-warfare, 239-40; Silesian 
wars, 278; Thirty Years’ War, 248, 


614, 618, 622, 643; two kinds, 395; 
with Sweden, 591; with Turks, 190, 
433) 436 

Wars of the Lord (Gersonides), 410, 412 

Wealth, conspicuousness of, 635-36. 
See also Property; Sumptuary laws. 

Weavers, 12; of wool, 629 

Wengrow, Poland, 591 

WERVE, VAN VELEN DE. See van Velen 
de Werve. 

West Friesland, 234 

Wet-nurse. See Nursing, wet-nurse. 

Wheel, 272. See also Torture. 

W1p0, Abbot of Clairvaux, 124. 

Wiener-Neustadt, 172, 174 

Wieselburg, 81 

WILLIAM OF LONGCHAMP, Bishop of 
Ely, 107 

WILLIAM OF NEWBURGH, 103 

WILLIAM OF NorwiIcu, ritual murder 
of, 84-86, 92 

WILLIAMS, A. LUKYN, 604 

Wills (Ethical). See Ethical wills. 

WIMPFEN, ALEXANDER SUSSKIND, 337 

Wine trade, 57-58; tax on, 304 

Wisdom of the Chaldeans, The, 526-27 

Wistinetzki, 508 

WITSEN, Mayor of Amsterdam, 234 

WOLFF, CHRISTIAN, 499-500 

Woman, Torah as, 520-21 

Women, 508-13; Empress Maria 
Theresa, 275-280; Eva Meisel, 453; 
letters from, 616-20; luxury and, 
646; memoirs of, 64.4, 648-50; 
Reize of Hamburg, 467-68. See also 
Gliickel of Hameln. 

Wool business, 250, 263-64, 629, 631 

Word-play. See Paranomasia. 

World to Come, 76, 405. See also 
Paradise; Eschatology; Future life. 


Worms, Germany, 74, 121, 337, 371, 
WOTTON, SIR HENRY, 589 
WULWARD, 86 

Wiirttemberg, Duchy of, 472, 474-76 
Wyderkauff, 249 


Y 

Yaroslav, Poland, 332 

YEHIEL of Paris, 403 

YEHUDAH HA-NAsI. See Judah the 
Prince. 

Yesod Yosef (Joseph Dubno), 652 

Yeven Metsulah (Natan Hanover), 236, 
330-32 

Yiddish, 312, 473, 586, 652; letters 
in, 614-20; places spoken, 599; 
translation of Psalms, 584; Faith 
Strengthened in, 603 

Yiqqavu ha-Mayim (Samuel ibn 
Tibbon), 538 

Yom Kippur, 96, 294, 318, 384-85, 478, 
485-86, $79, 654; candles on, 294; 
fast on, 318; Kol Nidre, 485 


Yoreh de‘ah (Joseph Karo), 325 
York, England, riots in, 103-118, 163 
Yuta of Mainz, 547 
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Z 

ZACUTO, ABRAHAM, 188 

Zaddikim, 485 

Zaken mamre. See Rebellious elder. 

LALMAN OF PAVIA, §74-75 

ZALMAN, SHNEUR, of Lyady, 359 

ZARFATI, BENZION, 588 

ZASLAVER, ISAAC, 359 

Zaslavl, 611 

Zekhut avot. See Merit. 

ZELKI, Rabbi in Posen, 591 

Zera Berakh, 638 

ZERAHIAH HA-LEVI, 390 

ZEVI, SHABBATAI, xiv, 488-89, 491, 639, 
643-50; apostasy of, 644, 646-48; 
ascension of, 648. See also Dénmeh; 
Messianic figures. 

Zikhron Yehudah (Judah ben 
Asher), 297 

ZIMRI BEN SALU, 535, 654. 

Zofingen, Switzerland, 156 

Zohar, 485, 491, 516-24, $95; printing 
of, 585; messianic date in, 646; 
replaced Talmud among Frankists, 
488-89. See Kabbalah; Mysticism. 

ZOLTOWSKIL, Jesuit, 254 

ZOREF, H1rz. See Goldschmied de 
Herz, Juda. 


